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INTRODUCTION. 


TN  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  preservation 
1 of  human  existence  was  supported  only  by  the  simple  and 
spontaneous  productions  ot  Nature,  Mankind  were  to  a yu 
unacquainted  with  every  mode  which  has  been  since  disco- 
vered and  adopted  for  the  gratification  ot  sensual  indulgence. 
As  time  advanced,  the  people  became  more  dispeised,  and 
nations  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  known  woild,  so 
improvement  took  place  as  well  in  the  Art  of  Cookery,  as 
in  the  common  transactions  of  life.  Every  age  contributed 
by  additional  invention,  to  the  increase  ot  this  matei  ial  and 
gratifying  enjoyment,  till  at  length  those  articles,  which 
were  simply  used  in  their  ruituvcil  stntCj  became  refincu3  unci 
were  rendered,  by  art,  not  only  pleasing,  but  deliciously 
grateful  to  the  palate.  The  means  of  acquiring  such  indul- 
gence, form  the  subject  of  this  work,  which  the  writer  has, 
ior  a great  number  of  years  made  it  his  study  to  obtain,  and 
which,  he  flatters  himfelf,  will  be  found  so  accurate,  clear, 
and  concise,  as  to  render  every  person,  who  follows  the  di- 
rections given,  so  professed  a Cook,  as  to  produce  reputa- 
tion to  themselves,  by  giving  the  most  ample  satisfaction  to 
those  for  whom  they  provide. 

During  the  last  and  former  centuries,  the  Art  of  Cookery 
was  reckoned  an  essential  part  of  Female  Education  ; it  is  re- 
corded with  honour  of  some  of  our  Ladies  in  the  highest  de- 
grees of  life,  “ That  they  were  excellent  Housewives,  and 
as  capable  of  descending  to  the  kitchen  with  propriety,  as 
of  acting  in  their  exalted  stations  with  dignity.”  At  this  day, 
the  manor  of  Addington,  in. Surrey,  is  held  by  the  tenure  of 
dressing  a dish  of  soup,  for  the  king  at  his  coronation  ; a te- 
nure of  as  old  date  as  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror; 
and  Stow,  in  his  Survey. of  London,  says,  that  Henry  VIII. 
granted  an  estate  in  Leadenhail  Street,  to  “ Mistris  Cor- 
• nexo allies  widdfrtv,  and  her  heires,  in  reward  of  fine  pud- 
dings by  her  made,  wherewith  she  had  presented  him .” 

Considering  then,  that  as  every  age  has  contributed,  by 
additional  invention  to  the  material  and  gratifying  enjoyment 
of  good  living,  by  means  of  the  Art  of  Cookery,  the  Pub- 
lisher 
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lisbcr,  who  spared  no  expencc  in  rendering  every  Edition 
of  the  HOUSEKEEPER’S  INSTRUCTOR  as  complete, 
simple,  and  copious  as  possible,  through  the  endeavours  of 
Mr.  HENDERSON,  has  now  at  considerably  increased  cost, 
availed  himself  of  the  abilities  of 

Mr.  J.  C.  SCHNEBBELIE, 

A name  fufficiently  known  in  London,  Bath,  &c.  to  stamp 
additional  reputation  on  the  work  now  prefented,  with  every 
modern  improvement. 

In  the  execution  of  this  performance,  with  such  additional 
and  important  advantages,  we  (hall  proceed  in  regular  gra- 
dation to  describe  the  method  of  properly  dressing  every 
kind  of  provision,  as  Fijh,  Flejh , Fowl,  &c.  to  all  of  which 
we  shall  subjoin  the  manner  of  providing  their  respective 
Sauces,  as  also  the  proper  mode  of  Carving  each  Joint,  Bird, 
or  Fish,  with  neatness  and  dexterity;  so  that  the  Housewife 
will  not  only  be  complete  Mistress  of  The  Whole  Art  of 
Cookery,  but  may  also  acquit  herself  at  the  table  with  honour 
and  reputation. 

We  shall  only  farther  observe,  that  this  very  ample  col- 
lection (which,  exclusive  of  the  common  course  of  provi- 
sions) will  contain  every  thing  yet  invented  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  appetite,  is  presented  to  the  public  as  the  moll 
complete  in  its  nature  ever  yet  formed,  the  whole  being  the 
produce  of  time,  study,  and  experience.  As  such  we  lay  it 
before  our  readers,  not  doubting  but  our  labours  will  be  re- 
warded by  the  advantages  they  will  receive  from  being  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  a complete  knowledge  of  the  Culinary 
Art  in  all  its  respective  branches. 

***  The  receipts  for  each  article  are  formed  on  so  easy 
and  cheap  a plan,  as  to  be  within  the  purchase  of  all  ranks  of 

N.  B.  A copious  Index  also  is  added,  whereby  the  reader 
may,  with  case,  immediately  refer  to  any  article  in  this  va- 
luable collection. 
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SOUPS  and  BROTHS. 

AS  a proper  mode  is  the  fird  and  mod  judicious 
dep  that  can  be  taken  in  the  dilplay  of  any  fub- 
jeft,  fo  we  lhall  commence  our  Work  with  a particular 
defcription  of  the  manner  of  making  all  kinds  of  Soups 
and  Broths,  thofe  articles,  in  the  Art  of  Cookery  being, 
at  mod  entertainments,  whether  of  a public  or  private 
nature,  fird  brought  upon  the  table. 

To  acquire  reputation,  and  give  fatisfadtion  to  thofe 
for  whom  any  kind  of  provifion  is  drelfed,  the  fird  grand 
confideration  of  the  Cook  diould  be  a particular  attach- 
ment to  cleanlinefs,  and  this  more  immediately  in  the 
proper  care  of  all  vedels  wherein  fuch  provifion  is  to  be 
dreded.  They  mud  be  kept  properly  tinned,  and,  as 
foon  as  podible,  after  being  ufed,  well  cleaned,  and 
placed,  with  their  covers  on,  in  fome  fituation  adapted 
for  the  purpofe.  Previous  to  their  being  again  ufed, 
examine  them  very  dri£lly,  and  be  careful  that  they  are 
totally  free  from  every  kind  of  greafe,  or  any  particles  of 
fand,  which  will  be  too  apt  to  fecret  themfelves  in  un- 
obferved  cavities  of  the  vedels.  To  avoid  this,  rub  the 
palm  of  your  hand  all  round,  with  the  ends  of  your 
fingers  in  the  cavities,  and  if  any  fand  is  left  it  will  dick 
to  the  flefh,  which  will  naturally  draw  it  out.  After 
this  wipe  it  all  round  with  a clean  cloth,  and  you  may  be 
pretty  well  fatisfied  it  is  thoroughly  cleanfed  for  ufe. 
The  pains  you  have  taken  in  this  fird  degree  of  care  will 

be 
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be  amply  repaid  by  the  articles  you  cook  being,  if  pro- 
perly managed  according  to  the  rules  here  laid  down, 
brought  to  table  in  the  higheft  date  of  perfection. 

Asa  necelfary  prelude  to  the  making  of  Soups  and 
Broths,  we  fliall  introduce  a few  general  obfervations, 
which  we  recommend  as  deferving  the  particular  notice 
and  attention  of  the  cook. 

When  you  make  any  kind  of  Soups,  more  efpecially 
portable*.  vermicelli,  or  brown  gravy  Soup,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  that  has  roots  or  herbs  in  it,  always  obferve  to 
lay  the  meat  at  the  bottom  of  your  pan,  with  a good 
lump  of  butter.  Cut  the  herbs  and  roots  fmall,  lay  them 
over  the  meat,  cover  it  clofe,  and  fet  it  over  a ilow  fire : 
this  will  draw  all  the  virtue  out  of  the  roots  or  herbs, 
turn  it  to  a good  gravy,  and  give  the  Soup  a different 
flavour  from  what  it  would  have  on  putting  the  water 
in  at  firft.  As  foon  as  you  find  the  gravy  is  nearly  dried 
up,  then  fill  the  faucepan  with  water,  and  when  it  be- 
gins to  boil  fkim  off  the  fat,  and  purfue  the  dire£!ions 
given  for  the  Soup  intended  to  be  made.  In  making 
Peafe  Soup  obferve,  that  if  they  are  old  you  mud  ufe 
foft  water  ; but  if  green,  hard  or  fpring  water,  as  it  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  their  colour. 
One  principal  thing  to  be  obferved  in  making  all  kinds 
of  Soup  is,  that  no  one  ingredient  is  more  powerful  in 
the  tafte  than  another,  but  that  all  are  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fible  equal,  and  that  the  Soup  be  relifhed  in  proportion 
to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  defigned. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

TAKE  a knuckle  of  veal  and  a ferag  of  mutton, 
from  each  of  which  cut  the  flefh  into  fmall  pieces  about 
the  fize  of- walnuts,  and  mix  them  together,  with  five  or 
fix  thin  Dices  of  lean  ham.  Put  into  the  bottom  of  your 
pan  about  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  then  your  meat;  to 
which  add  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  two  or  three 
carrots,  two  parfnips,  two  large  onions,  with  a clove 
Duck  on  both  (ides  of  each,  cut  in  four  or  five  heads  of 
celery  waflied  clean,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  eight  or 
ten  morels,  and  an  anchovy.  When  your  articles  are 
thus  prepared  and  mixed  together  in  the  pan,  cover  it 

very 
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very  clofe,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire,  without  any  water, 
till  the  gravy  is  drawn  out  of  the  meat.  When  this  is 
done,  pour  it  out  into  a pot  or  large  bafon;  then  let  the 
meat  brown  (taking  care  that  it  does  n6t  burn)  and  put 
into  the  faucepan  four  quarts  of  water.  Let  the  whole 
boil  °-ently  till  it  is  wafted  to  three  pints,  then  ftrain  it, 
and  mix  with  it  the  firft  gravy  drawn  from  the  meat. 
Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  add  two  ounces  of  vermicelli,  a 
nice  head  of  celery  cut  fmall,  chyan  pepper  and  fait  to 
your  tafte,  and  let  the  whole  boil  about  fix  minutes. 
Lay  a fmall  French  roll  in  the  Soup  difli,  pour  the  Soup 
upon  it,  ftrew  fome  of  the  vermicelli  on  the  fuiface, 
and  then  ferve  it  to  table. 

Vermicelli  Soup  White. 

WASH  your  vermicelli  in  boiling  water,  and  leave 
it  to  drain  on  a fieve  that  it  may  npt  lump  : boil  it  with 
fome  good  gravy  foup  ; and  the  moment  before  ferving 
it  up  put  in  a cullis  a-Ja-reine,  or  the  yolks  of  fome  eggs 
beat  up  with  cream  or  milk.  It  muft  not  boil  after  the 
es^s'are  in,  or  elfe  it  will  curdle. 

OjD 

Soup  a la  Heine.  < • 

TAKE  a knuckle  of  veal,  and  three  or  four  ponnds 
of  lean  beef,  to  which  put  in  fix  quarts  of  water,  with 
a little  fait.  When  it  boils  take  off  the  fcum  quite  clean, 
then  put  in  lix  large  onions,  two  carrots,  a head  or  two 
of  celery,  a parfnip,  one  leak,  and  a little  thyme.  Let 
the  whole  (lew  together  till  the  meat  is  quite  boiled 
down,  then  ftrain  it  through  a hair  fieve,  and  after  it 
has  ftood  about  half  an  hour,  fkim  it  well,  and  clear  it 
off  gently  from  the  fettlings  into  a clean  pan.  Boil  half 
a pint  of  cream,  and  pour  it  on  the  crumb  of  a fmall 
loaf  tiil  the  whole  is  foaked  in.  Take  half  a pound  of 
almonds,  blanch  and  beat  them  as  fine  as  poflible,  put- 
ting in  now  and  then  a little  cream  to  prevent  them 
from  oiling.  Then  take  the  yolks  of  fix  hard  eggs 
beat  them  with  the  loaf  foaked  in  the  cream,  and  mix 
the  whole  together.  Put  your  broth  again  into  the 
faucepan,  and  when  hot  pour  it  to  your  almonds.  Strain 
it  through  a fine  hair  fieve,  rubbing  it  with  a fpoon  till 

all 
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all  the  virtues  and  flavour  are  extracted.  Put  the 
whole  into  the  faucepan,  adding  a little  more  cream 
to  make  it  white.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  keep  ftirring  it 
till  it  boils,  and  fkim  off  the  froth  as  it  rifes.  In  the 
mean  time  foak  the  tops  of  two  French  rolls  in  melted 
butter  in  a ftewpan  till  they  are  crifp,  but  not  brown ; 
then  take  them  out  of  the  butter,  and  lay  them  in  a 
place  before  the  fire.  After  remaining  there  a fliort 
time  put  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  pouring  to 
them  a fmall  quantity  of  the  Soup.  When  your  Soup 
has  been  thoroughly  fkimmed  trom  froth,  and  is  juft 
ready  to  boil,  then  take  it  off,  pour  it  into  the  tureen, 
and  ferve  it  hot  to  table. — In  making  this  Soup,  parti- 
cular care  muft  be  taken  that  no  fat  be  on  the  furface  of 
the,  broth  at  the  time  it  is  poured  upon  the  almonds, 
other  wife  the  whole  will  be  fpoiled. 

Soup  Crefly. 

CUT  a pound  of  lean  ham  into  fmall  bits,  and  put 
at  the  bottom  of  a Hew  pan,  with  a French  roll  cut  in 
flices,  and  laid  on  the  top.  Take  two  dozen  heads  of 
celery  cut  fmall,  fix  onions,  two  turnips,  one  carrot, 
fix  cloves,  four  blades  of  mace,  and  two  bunches  of 
water-creffes.  Put  them  all  in  a ftew-pan,  with  a pint 
of  good  broth.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  fweat 
gently  for  about  twenty  minutes,  after  which  fill  it  up 
with  vea!  broth,  and  flew  it  four  hours.  When  this  is 
done  drain  it  through  a fine  fieve  or  cloth,  and  put  it 
again  into  the  faucepan,  feafoning  it  with  fait  and  a 
little  chyan  pepper.  As  foon  as  it  is  fimmered  up  pour 
it  into  the  tureen,  putting  in  fome  French  roll  toafted 
hard. 

Tranfparent  Soup. 

CUT  off  the  meat  from  a leg  of  veal  as  clean  as  you 
can,  after  which  break  the  bone  in  fmall  pieces.  Put 
the  meat  into  a large  jug,  with  the  bones  at  top,  and  add 
to  it  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  halt  a pound  of  blanched  almonds,  and  pour  in 
four  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Set.  it  over  a flow  fire, 
clofe  covered,  and  let  it  ftand  all  night.  The  next  day 
take  it  out  of  the  jug,  put  it  into  a clean  faucepan,  and 
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let  it  boil  flowly  till  it  is  reduced  to  two  quarts.  During 
the  time  it  boils,  be  particularly  careful  to  take  off  all 
the  fcum  and  fat.  Strain  it  into  a large  bowl,  and  when 
you  think  the  meat  is  perfeftly  fettled  at  the  bottom,  fo 
that  no  fediment  can  intermix  with  the  foup,  put  it  into 
a clean  faucepan,  and  intermix  with  it  three  ®r  tour 
ounces  of  boiled  rice,  or  two  ounces  of  vermicelli,  which 
you  like  bed:.  When  it  has  boiled  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  pour  it  into  the  tureen,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 

Almond  Soup. 

TAKE  a quart  of  almonds,  and  beat  them  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  the  yolk  of  fix  hard  eggs,  till  they 
become  a fine  pafte.  Mix  them  by  degrees  with  two 
quarts  of  new  milk,  a quart  of  cream,  and  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  double  refined  fugar,  beat  fine,  and  (fir  the 
whole  well  together.  When  it  is  properly  mixed,  fet  it 
over  a flow  fire,  and  keep  it  ftirring  quick  till  you  find 
it  of  a good  thicknefs  : then  take  it  off,  pour  it  into 
your  difh,  and  ferve  it  up.  The  principal  care  to  be 
obferved  in  making  this  foup  is  to  prevent  its  curdling, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  it  conftantly  flirring 
till  it  boils. 

Soup  Sante,  or  Gravy  Soup. 

TAKE  a pound  and  a half  of  lean  ham  cut  in 
flices,  and  put  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  ftew-pan, 
with  about  two  ounces  of  butter  under  them.  Over  the 
ham  put  three  ounces  of  lean  beef,  and  over  the  beef 
the  fame  quantity  of  veal.  Put  in  fix  onions  cut  in 
llices,  two  carrots,  and  two  turnips  fliced,  two  heads  of 
celery,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  fix  cloves,  and  two 
blades  of  mace.  Let  there  be  a little  water  at  the  bottom, 
and  when  you  have  gently  drawn  it  till  it  flicks,  put  in 
a gallon  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  flew  gently  for  two 
hours ; feafon  with  fait  and  chyan  pepper,  and  ftrain  it 
clear  off.  Have  ready  a carrot  cut  in  thin  pieces  about 
two  inches  in  length,  a turnip,  two  heads  of  leeks,  two  of 
celery,  two  of  endive  cut  acrofs,  two  cabbage  lettuces  cut 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  a little  forrel  and  chervil.  Put 
I’  B thefe 
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thefe  into  a ftew-pan,  and  fweat  them  over  the  fire  for 
about  fifteen  minutes ; then  put  them  into  your  foup. 
Set  the  whole  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  gently  about 
a quarter  ot  an  hour;  then  pour  it  into  your  tureen, 
with  the  cruft  of  a French  roll  on  the  top,  and  fend  it 
to  table. 

Soup  and  Bouillc. 

TAKE  about  five  pounds  of  briflcet  of  beef,  roll  it 
up  as  tight  as  you  can,  and  fatten  it  with  a piece  of  tape. 
Put  it  into  a ftew-pan,  with  four  pounds  of  the  leg  of 
mutton  piece  ot  beef,  and  about  two  gallons  of  water. 
When  it  boils,  take  otF  the  fcum  quite  clean,  and  put 
in  one  large  onion,  two  or  three  carrots,  two  turnips,  a 
leek,  two  heads  of  celery,  fix  or  Even  cloves,  and  fome 
whole  pepper.  Stew  the  whole  very  gently,  clofe  cover- 
ed for  fix  or  feven  hours.  About  an  hour  before  dinner 
ftrain  the  foup  quite  clear  from  the  meat.  Have  ready 
boiled  carrots  cut  into  fmall  pieces  with  a carrot  cutter, 
turnips  cut  in  balls,  fpinach,  a little  chervil  and  forrel, 
two  heads  of  endive,  and  one  or  two  of  celery  cut  into 
pieces.  Put  thefe  into  a tureen,  with  a French  roll 
dried,  after  the  crum  is  taken  out.  Pour  the  foup  to 
thefe  boiling  hot,  and  add  a little  fait  and  chyan  pep- 
per. Take  the  tape  from  the  beef,  or  bouille,  and 
place  it. in  a difh  by  itfelf,  with  maflied  turnips  and 
diced  carrots,  each  in  a feparate  fmall  dith,  and  in  this 
manner  ferve  up  the  whole. 

Ox  Cheek  Soup. 

BREAK  the  bones  of  the  cheek,  and  after  having 
waflied  it  thoroughly  clean,  put  it  into  a large  ftew- 
pan,  with  about  two  ounces  of  butter  at  the  bottom, 
and  lay  the  flefiiy  tide  of  the  cheek  downwards.  Add 
to  it  about  half  a pound  of  lean  ham,  cut  in  dices. 
Put  in  tour  heads  of  celery  cut  fmall,  three  large  onions, 
two  carrots,  one  parfnip  fliced,  and  three  blades  of 
mace.  Set  it  over  a moderate  fire  for  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  the  virtues  of  the  roots  will  be  ex- 
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tra&ed;  after  which  put  to  it  four  quarts  of  water,  and 
■ Jet  it  fimmer  gently  till  it  is  reduced  to  two.  It  you 
mean  to  ufe  it  as  foup  only,  drain  it  clear  off,  and  put 
in  the  white  part  of  a head  of  celery  cut  in  fmall  pieces, 
with  a little  browning  to  make  it  a fine  colour.  Scald 
two  ounces  of  vermicelli,  and  put  into  the  foup,  then 
let  it  boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  pour  it  into  your 
tureen,  with  the  cruft  of  a French  roll,  and  ferve  it  up. 
If  it  is  to  be.  ufed  as  a (lew,  take  up  the  cheek  as  whole 
as  polTible,  and  have  ready  a boiled  turnip  and  carrot 
cut  in  fquare  pieces,  a (lice  of  bread  toafted,  and  cut  in 
fmall  dices,  putin  a little  chyan  pepper,  drain  the  foup 
through  a hair  fieve  upon  the  whole,  and  carry  it  to 
table. 

Maccaroni  Soup. 

MIX  together  three  quarts  of  ftrong  broth  with  one 
of  gravy.  Take  half  a pound  of  fmall  pipe  maccaroni, 
and  boil  it  in  three  quarts  of  water,  with  a little  butter 
in  it  till  ft  is  tender,  after  which  drain  it  through  a fieve. 
Cut  it  in  pieces  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  put  it 
into  your  foup,  and  boil  it  up  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Send  it  to  table  in  a tureen,  with  the  cruft  of  a French 
roll  toafted. 

Calf's  Head  Soup. 

WASH  the.  head  as  clean  as  poffible,  which  you 
will  the  more  eafily  do  by  ftrewing  a litrle  fait  on  it  to 
take  out  the  (lime.  After  it  is  thoroughly  cleanfed,  put 
it  into  your  ftew-pan,  with  a proper  quantity  of  water, 
and  throw  in  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  an  onion  duck 
with  cloves,  five  or  fix  blades  of  mace,  and  fome  pearl 
barley.  When  it  has  dewed  till  it  is  tender,  put  in  fome 
ftewed  celery.  Seafon  it  with  pepper,  pour  the  foup 
into  your  difh,  place  the  head  in  the  middle,  and  ferve 
jt  to  table. 

Peafe  Soup  in  the  Common  TV  ay. 

PUT  a quart  of  fplit  peafe  into  four  quarts  of  water, 
with  fome  beef  bones,  or  a little  lean  bacon.  Add 
one  head  of  celery  cut  fmall,  with  three  or  tour  turnips. 
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Let  it  boil  gbntly  till  it  is  reduced  to  two  quarts,  and 
then  W'-rk  it  through  a fine  fieve  with  a wooden  fpoon. 
Mix  a little  Hour  and  water  well  together,  and  boil  them 
in  the  foup.  Add  another  head  of  celery,  with  chyan 
pepper  and  fait  to  your  tafte.  Cut  a flice  of  bread  in 
dice,  try  them  a light  brown,  and  put  them  into  your 
difh  ; alter  which  pour  in  the  foup,  and  ferve  it  up. 

White  Peafe  Soup . 

TAKE  four  or  five  pounds  of  lean  beef,  and  put 
it  into  fix  quarts  of  water  with  a little  fait.  When  it 
boils  fkim  it  clean,  and  put  in  two  carrots,  three  whole 
onions,  a little  thyme,  and  tw’o  heads  of  celery.  When 
you  have  done  this  put  in  three  quarts  of  peafe,  and 
boil  them  with  the  meat  till  the  latter  is  quite  tender: 
then  ftrain  the  foup  through  a hair  fieve,  at  the  fame 
time  rubbing  the  pulp  of  the  peafe  fo  as  to  extract  all 
their  virtue.  Split  three  cofs  lettuces  into  four  quarters 
each,  and  cut  them  about  four  inches  in  length,  w ith  a 
little  mint  lhredded  final] : then  put  half  a pound  of 
butter  in  a Hew- pan  that  will  hold  your  foup,  and  put 
the  lettuce  and  mint  into  the  butter,  w ith  a leek  fliced 
very  thin.  Stew  them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  fhaking 
them  about  often,  and  atter  adding  a little  of  the  foup. 
Hew  them  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer : then  put  in 
your  foup,  and  as  much  thick  cream  as  will  make  it 
w’hite : keep  ftirring  it  till  it  boils,  fry  a French  roll  in 
butter  a little  crifp,  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  tureen, 
pour  the  foup  over,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Green  Peafe  Soup. 

CUT  a knuckle  of  veal  into  thin  fiices,  with  one 
pound  of  lean  ham.  Lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  a foup- 
pot  with  the  veal  uppermoft.  Then  put  in  fix  onions 
cut  in  flices,  with  two  or  three  turnips,  two  carrots,  three 
heads  of  celery  cut  very  fmall,  a little  thyme,  four 
cloves,  and  four  blades  of  mace.  Put  a little  water  at 
the  bottom,  cover  the  pot  dole,  and  draw  it  gently, 
taking  particular  care  the  meat  does  not  Hick  to  the  pot. 
When  it  is  properly  drawn,  put  in  fix  quarts  of  boiling 
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water,  and  let  it  ftew  gently  four  hours,  fkimming  it 
well  during  the  time.  Take  two  quarts  of  peafe,  and 
ftew  them  in  fome  of  the  liquor  till  tender;  then  drain 
them  off  and  beat  them  fine,  put  the  liquor  in,  and  mix 
them  up.  Take  a tammy,  or  fine  cloth,  and  rub  them 
through  till  you  have  rubbed  all  the  pulp  out,  and  then 
put  your  foup  in  a clean  pot,  with  halt  a pint  ot  fpiriach 
juice,  and  boil  it  up  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour; 
feafon  with  fait  and  a little  pepper.  If  you  think  your 
foup  not  thick  enough,  take  the  crum  of  a French  roll, 
and  boil  it  in  a little  of  the  foup,  beat  it  in  a mortar,  and 
rub  it  through  your  tammy,  or  cloth,  then  put  it  into 
your  foup,  and  boil  it  up.  Pour  the  foup  into  the 
tureen,  with  half  a pint  of  young  peafe  and  mint, 
ftewed  in  frefh  butter  ; then  ferve  it  up. 

Onion  Soup. 

TAKE  eight  or  ten  large  Spanifh  onions,  and  boil 
them  in  milk  and  water  till  they  become  quite  foft, 
changing  your  milk  and  water  three  times  while  the 
'onions  are  boiling.  When  they  are  quite  foft  rub  them 
through  a hair  fieve.  Cut  an  old  cock  into  pieces,  and 
boil  it  for  gravy,  with  one  blade  of  mace.  Then  drain 
it,  and  having  poured  the  gravy  on  the  pulp  of  the 
onions,  boil  it  gently,  with  the  crumb  of  a ftale  penny 
loaf  grated  into  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  feafon  it  to 
your  tafte  with  fait  and  chyan  pepper.  When  you  ferve 
it  up,  grate  a cruft  of  brown  bread  round  the  edge  of 
thedifii. — It  will  contribute  much  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
flavour,  if  you  add  a little  ftewed  fpinach,  or  a few  heads 
of  afparagus. 

Milk  Soup. 

BOIL  a pint  of  milk  with  a little  fait,  and  if  you 
pleafe  fugar ; arrange  fome  fliced  bread  in  a difh,  pour 
over  part  of  your  milk  to  foak  it,  and  keep  it  hot  upon 
your  ftove,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn.  When 
you  are  ready  to  ferve  your  foup,  beat  up  the  yolks  of 
five  or  fix  eggs,  and  add  them  to  the  reft  of  the  milk. 
Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  and  then  take  it  off 
for  fear  it  ftiould  curdle. 
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Milk  Soup.  Another  Way. 

TAKE  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  put  into  it 
two  (ticks  of  cinnamon,  two  bay  leaves,  a (mall  quan- 
tity of  bafket  fait,  and  a little  fugar.  While  thefe  arc 
heating,  blanch  half  a pound  of  fweet  almonds,  and  beat 
them  up  to  a pade  in  a marble  mortar.  Mix  fome  milk 
with  them  by  a little  at  a time,  and  while  they  are  heat- 
ing, grate  fome  lemon-peel  with  the  almonds,  and  a 
little  of  the  juice;  after  which  drain  it  through  a coarfe 
fieve ; mix  all  together,  and  let  it  boil  up.  Cut  fome- 
dices  of  French  bread,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire ; 
foak  them  a little  in  the  milk,  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tureen,  pour  in  the  foup,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Milk  Soup,  with  Onions. 

Take  a dozen  of  onions  and  fet  them  over  a dove 
till  they  are  done  without  being  coloured.  Then  boil 
fome  milk,  add  it  to  the  onions,  and  feafon  it  with  fait 
alone.  Put  fume  button  onions  to  feald,  then  pafs 
them  in  butter,  and  when  tender  add  it  to  the  foup, 
and  ferve  it  up. 

1 lice  Soup. 

PUT  a pound  of  rice  and  a little  cinnamon  into 
two  quarts  of  water.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  fimmer 
very  gently  till  the  rice  is  quite  tender.  Take  out  the 
cinnamon,  then  fweeten  it  to  your  palate ; grate  into  it 
half  a nutmeg,  and  let  it  dand  till  it  is  cold.  Then  beat  ' 
up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  with  half  a pint  of  white  wine ; 
mix  them  well  together,  and  dir  them  into  the  rice.  Set 
the  whole  over  a (low  fire,  and  keep  llirring  it  all  the  time, 
led  it  diould  curdle.  When  it  is  of  ^ good  thicknefs, 
and  boils,  take  it  up,  and  keep  dirring  it  till  you  pour  it 
into  your  didi.  1 „ 

b Rice  Soup,  or  Potage  du  Bis. 

Take  a handful  of  rice,  or  more,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  foup  you  make;  wadi  it  well  in  warm  wa- 
ter, rubbing  it  in  your  hands,  and  let  it  dand  two  hours 
and  a half  or  three  hours  over  a flow  fire,  with  good 
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beef  and  veal  gravy : when  it  is  done,  feafon  it  fo  your 
palate,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Scotch  Barley  Broth. 

TAKE  a leg  of  beef  cut  into  pieces,  and  boil  it  In 
three  gallons  of  water,  with  a fliced  carrot  and  a cruft 
of  bread.  Let  it  continue  boiling  till  reduced  to  one 
half.  Then  drain  it  off,  and  put  it  again  into  the  pot, 
with  half  a pound  of  barley,  four  or  five  heads  of  celery 
cut  fmall,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  a large  onion,  a little 
parfley  chopped  fmall,  and  a few  marigolds.  When  this 
has  been  boiled  an  hour  put  in  a large  fowl,  and  let  it 
continue  boiling  till  the  broth  is  quite  good.  Seafon  it 
with  fait  to  your  tafte,  take  out  the  onion  and  fwcet- 
herbs,  and  fend  it  to  table  with  the  fowd  in  the  middle. 
The  fowl  may  be  ufed  or  omitted,  according  to  your 
own  diferetion,  as  the  broth  will  be  exceeding  good 
without  it. 

Inftead  of  a leg  of  beef,  fome  make  this  broth  with  a 
fheep’s  head,  W'hich  muft  be  chopped  all  to  pieces. 
Others  ufe  thick  Hank  of  beef,  in  which  cafe  fix  pounds 
muft  be  boiled  in  fix  quarts  of  water.  Put  in  the  barley 
wdth  the  meat,  and  boil  it  very  gently  for  an  hour, 
keeping  it  clear  from  feum.  Then  put  in  the  before- 
mentioned  ingredients,  wdth  turnips  and  carrots  clean 
feraped  and  pared,  and  cut  into  fmall  pieces.  Boil  all 
together  foftly  till  you  find  the  broth  very  good,  and  fea- 
fon it  to  your  palate.  Then  take  it  up,  pour  the  broth 
into  yourdifh  or  tureen,  put  the  beef  in  the  middle,  with 
carrots  and  turnips  round  the  difh,  and  fend  it  hot  to 
table. — This  is  a very  comfortable  repaft,  more  particu- 
larly in  cold  and  fevere  w'eather. 

Soup  Lorraine. 

TAKE  a pound  of  almonds,  blanch  them,  and  beat 
them  in  a fine  mortar,  with  a very  little  water' to  keep 
them  from  oiling.  Then  take  all  the  white  part  of  a 
large  roafted  fowl,  with  the  yolks  of  four  poached  eggs, 
and  pound  all  together  as  fine  as  pofiible.  Take  three 
quarts  of  ftrong  veal  broth,  let  it  be  very  white,  and  all 
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the  fat  clean  Hcimmed  off.  Pour  it  into  a ftew-pan  with 
the  other  ingredients,  and  mix  them  well  together.  Boil 
them  gently  over  a flow  fire,  and  mince  the  white  part  of 
another  fowl  very  fine.  Seafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  nut- 
meg, and  a little  beaten  mace.  Put  in  a bit  of  butter 
about  the  fize  of  an  egg,  with  a fpoonful  or  two  of  the 
foup  (trained,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire  to  be  quite  hot. 
Cut  two  French  rolls  into  thin  flices,  and  fet  them  before 
the  fire  to  crifp.  Then  take  one  of  the  hollow  loaves 
which  are  made  for  oyfters,  and  fill  it  with  the  minced 
fowl : clofe  the  roll  as  neat  as  pofiible,  and  keep  it  hot. 
Strain  the  foup  through  a very  fine  fieve  into  a clean 
faucepan,  and  let  it  flew  till  it  is  of  the  thicknefs  of 
cream.  Put  the  crifped  bread  into  the  difh  or  tureen, 
pour  the  foup  over  it,  place  the  roll  with  the  minced 
meat  in  the  middle,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Soup  Maigrc. 

PUT  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a deep  ftew-pan, 
fhake  it  about,  and  let  it  fland  till  it  has  done  making 
anoife;  then  throw  in  fix  middle-fized  onions,  pealed 
and  cut  fmall,  and  fliake  them  about.  Take  a bunch 
of  celery,  clean  waflied  and  picked,  cut  it  into  pieces 
about  half  an  inch  in  length  ; a large  handful  of  fpinach 
clean  waflied  and  picked,  a good  lettuce,  (if  it  can  be 
got)  cut  fmall,  and  a bundle  of  parfley  chopped  fine. 
Shake  all  thefe  well  together  in  the  pan  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  ftrew  in  a little  flour : ftir  all  toge- 
ther in  the  ftew-pan,  and  put  in  two  quarts  of  water. 
Throw  in  a handful  of  hard  dry  cruft,  with  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  ground  pepper,  and  three  blades  of 
mace  beat  fine.  Stir  all  together,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
for  about  half  an  hour : then  take  it  off,  beat  up  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  ftir  them  in  with  one  fpoon- 
ful of  vinegar.  Pour  the  whole  into  a loup  difli,  and 
fend  it  to  table.— If  the  feafon  of  the  year  will  admit,  a 
pint  of  green  pcafe  boiled  in  the  foup  will  be  a material 
addition. 
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Giblet  Soup . 

TAKE  four  pounds  of  gravy-beef,  two  pounds  of 
fcrag  of  mutton,  and  two  pounds  of  a fcrag  of  veal.  Put 
thefe  into  a faucepan  with  two  gallons  of  water,  and  let 
them  flew  very  gently  till  the  broth  begins  to  have  a 
good  tafte.  Then  pour  it  out,  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold, 
and  fkim  off  all  the  fat.  Take  two  pair  of  giblets  well 
fcalded  and  cleaned,  put  them  into  the  broth,  and  let 
them  fimmer  till  they  are  very  tender.  Take  out  the 
giblets,  and  flrain  the  foup  through  a cloth.  Put  a piece 
of  burter  rolled  in  flour  into  your  ftew-pan,  and  make  it 
of  a light  brown.  Have  ready,  chopped  fmall,  fome 
parfley,  chives,  a little  penny-royal,  and  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  fweet  marjoram.  Place  the  foup  over  a very 
flow  fire;  put  in  the  giblets,  fried  butter,  herbs,  a little 
Madeira  wine,  fome  fait,  and  chyan  pepper.  Let 
them  fimmer  till  the  herbs  are  tender,  and  then  fend  the 
foup  to  table  with  the  giblets  intermixed. 

Hodge  Podge. 

T AKE  a pound  of  beef,  a pound  of  veal,  and  a 
pound  of  fcrag  of  mutton.  Cut  the  beef  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  put  the  whole  into  a faucepan,  with  two 
quarts  of  water.  Take  an  ounce  of  barley,  an  onion, 
a fmall  bundle  of  fvveet-herbs,  three  or  four  heads  of 
celery  wafhed  clean  and. cur  fmall,  a little  mace,  two 
or  three  cloves,  and  fome  whole  pepper,  tied  all  in  a 
piece  of  cloth  ; and  throw  into  the  pot  with  the  meat, 
three  turnips paredand  cut  in  two,  a large  carrot  fcraped 
clean  and  cut  in  fix  pieces,  and  a fmall  lettuce.  Cover 
the  pot  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  very  gently  for  five  or  fix 
hours  ; then  take  out  the  fpice,  fweet-herhs,  and  onion, 
pour  all  into  a foup  dith,  feafon  it  with  fait,  and  fend  it 
to  table.  . 

Cow  Jleel  Soup. 

TAKE  four  pounds  of  lean  mutton,  three  of  beef, 
and  two  of  veal ; cut  them  acrofs  and  put  them  into. a 
pot,  with  an  old  foul,  and  four  or  five  flices  of  lean 
**am.  Let  thefe  flew  without  anv  liquor  over  a very 
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flow  fire,  but  be  careful  they  do  not  burn  to  the  pot. 
As  loon  as  you  find  the  meat  begins  to  (tick  to  the 
bottom,  ftir  it  about,  and  put  in  fome  good  beef  broth 
clear  of  all  the  fat : then  put  in  fome  turnips,  carrots,  and 
celery  cut  final  1,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a bay 
leaf ; then  add  fome  more  clear  broth,  and  iet  it  ftew 
about  an  hour.  While  this  is  doing,  take  a cow  heel, 
fplit  it,  and  let  it  on  to  boil  in  fome  of  the  lame  broth. 
When  it  is  very  tender  take  it  off,  anrl  fet  on  a ftew-pan 
with  fome  crufts  of  bread,  and  fome  more  broth,  and 
let  it  foak  eight  or  ten  minutes.  When  the  foup  is 
ftewed  till  it  taftes  rich,  lav  the  crufts  in  a tureen,  and 
the  two  halves  of  the  cow-heel  upon  them.  Then  pour 
in  the  foup,  feafon  it  to  your  palate,  and  ferve  it  to 
table. 

White  Simp. 

TAKE  a knuckle  of  veal,  a large  fowl,  and  a pound 
of  lean  bacon  : put  thefe  into  a faucepan  with  fix  quarts 
of  water  : add  half  a pound  of  rice,  two  anchovies,  a 
few  peppercorns,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  two  or  three 
onions,  and  three  or  four  heads  of  celery  cut  in  flices. 
Strew  them  all  together,  till  the  foup  is  as  ftrong  as  you 
would  have  it,  and  then  ftrain  it  through  a hair  fieve 
into  a clean  ear.thern  pan.  Let  it  ftand  all  night,  and 
the  next  day  take  off  the  fcum  very  clean,  and  pour  the 
liquor  into  a ftew-pan.  Put  in  half  a pound  of  fweet 
almonds  beat  fine,  boil  it  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  ftrain  it  through  a lawn  fieve.  Then  put  in  a pint 
of  cream,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  ftir  all  together,  let 
it  boil  a few  minutes,  then  pour  it  into  your  tureen,  and 
ferve  it  up. 

Gravy  Soup. 

TAKE  a ftiin  of  beef,  with  the  bone  well  chopped;  and 
put  it  into  your  faucepan  with  lix  quarts  of  water,  a pint 
of  peafe,  and  iix  onions.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it 
boil  gently  till  the  juices  of  the  meat  are  drawn  out : then 
ftrain  the  liquor  through  a fieve,  and  add  to  it  a quart  of 
ftrong  beef  broth.  Seafon  it  to  your  tafte  with  pepper 
and  ialt,  and  put  in  a little  celery  and  beet  leaves  j and 
\ - - when 
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when  it  has  boiled  till  the  vegetables  are  tender,  pour  it 
into  a tureen,  and  take  it  to  table. 

Spri?2g  Soup. 

TAKE  a pint  of  young  peafe.  tome  chervil,  forrel, 
young  green  onions,  fpring  carrots,  and  turnips,  and 
itew  them  in  fome  butter  till  tender;  when  done,  add 
what  quantity  of  good  brown  gravy  you  with ; feafon 
it  with  pepper,  mace,  and  fait.  Let  the  turnips  and 
carrots  be  diced,  and  be  fure  take  off  all  the  fat  that 
rifes  upon  the  foup. 

Hare  Soup. 

CUT  a large  hare  into  pieces,  and  put  it  into  an 
earthern  mug,  with  three  blades  of  mace,  two  large  onions, 
a little  fait,  a red-herring,  half  a dozen  large  morels,  a 
pint  pf  rpd  wine,  and  three  quarts  of  water.  Bake  it 
three  hours  in  a quick  oven,  and  then  drain  the  liquor 
into  a dew-pan.  Have  ready  boiled  four  ounces  of  French 
barley,  and  put  in ; jud  fcald  the  liver,  and  rub  it  through 
a deve  with  a wooden  fpoon  ; put  it  into  the  foup,  fet  it 
over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Keep  it  dirring  till 
it  is  on  the  brink  of  boiling,  and  then  take  it  off.  Put 
fome  crifped  bread  into  your  tureen,  and  pour  the  foup 
into  it — — This  is  a mod  delicious  rich  foup,  and  cal- 
culated for  large  entertainments.  If  any  other  kind  of 
foup  is  provided,  this  diould  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table. 

I ' • V 1 

Partridge  Soup. 

TAKE  two  large  old  partridges,  fkin  them,  and  cut 
them  into  pieces,  with  three  or  four  dices  of  ham,  a 
little  celery,  and  three  large  onions  cut  in  dices.  Fry 
them  in  butter  till  they  are  brown,  but  be  fure  you  do 
not  let  them  burn.  Then  put  them  into  a dew  pan, 
with  three  quarts  of  boiling  \\ater,  a few  pepper  corns, 
and  a little  fait.  After  it  has  dewpd  gently  for  two  hours, 
{train  it  through  a deve,  put  it  again  into  your  dew-pan, 
with  fome  ftewed  celery  and  tried  bread.  When  it 
is  near  boiling,  pour  it  into  your  tureen,  and  ferve  it  up 
hot. 

C 2 Cray 
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Cray  Fijli  Soup. 

Boil  an  hundred  frefli  cray  fifh,  as  alfo  a fine  lobfter, 
and  pick  the  meat  clean  out  of  each.  Pound  the  fhells 
of  both  in  a mortar  till  they  are  very  fine,  and  boil  them 
in  four  quarts  of  water,  with  four  pounds  of  mutton,  a 
pint  of  green  fplit  peas  nicely  picked  and  waflied,  a large 
turnip,  a carrot,  an  onion,  mace,  cloves,  an  anchovy, 
a little  thyme,  pepper,  and  fait.  Stew  them  on  a flow 
fire  till  all  the  goodnefs  is  out  of  the  mutton  and  (hells ; 
then  flrain  it  through  a fieve,  and  put  in  the  meat  of 
your  cray-fifh  and  lobfler,  but  let  them  be  cut  into  very 
lmall  pieces,  with  the  red  coral  of  the  lobfler,  if  it  has 
any.  Boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  juft  before  you  ferve  it 
up,  add  a little  butter  melted  thick  and  fmooth : ftirit 
round  when  you  put  it  in,  and  let  it  (irmner  verv  gently 
about  ten  minutes.  Fry  a French  roll  nice  and  brown, 
lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  difli,  pour  the  foup  on  it,  and 
ferve  it  up  hot. 

Eel  Soup. 

TAKE  a pound  of  eels,  which  will  make  a pint  of 
good  foup,  or  any  greater  weight,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  foup  you  intend. to  make.  To  every  pound 
of  eels  put  a quart  of  water,  a cruft  of  bread,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  an  onion, 
and  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let- 
them  boil  till  halt  the  liquor  is  wafted  : then  drain  it, 
and  toaft  fome  bread  ; cut  it  fmall,  lay  the  bread  in  your 
dilh,  and  pour  in  the  foup. — This  foup  is  very  balfamic, 
and  particularly  nutritious  to  weak  confutations. 

Oyfier  Soup. 

TAKE  a pound  of  (kate,  four  or  five  flounders,  and 
two  eels;  cut  them  into  pieces,  juft  cover  them  with 
water,  and  feafon  with  mace,  an  onion  ftuck  u-ith  cloves, 
a head  of  celery,  two  parfley  roots  diced,  fome  pepper 
and  fait,  and  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs.  Cover  them  down 
clofe,  and  alter  they  have  fimmcred  about  an  hour  and 
a half,  drain  the  liquor  clear  ofF,  and  put  it  into  a 
clean  faiicepan.  In  the  mean  time  take  a quart  of  oyfters 

bearded. 
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bearded,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar  with  the  yolks  of  fix 
eggs  boiled  hard.  Seafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  and  grated 
nutmeg ; and  when  the  liquor  boils  put  all  into  it.  Let 
the  whole  boil  till  it  becomes  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream, 
then  take  it  off,  pour  it  into  your  tureen,  and  ferve  it  to 
table. 

Mutton  Broth. 

TAKE  a neck  of  mutton  about  fix  pounds,  cut  it  in 
two,  boil  the  ferae  part  in  a gallon  of  water,  fkim  it  well, 
and  then  put  in  a fmall  bundle  of  fweet-herbs,  an  onion, 
and  a good  cruft  of  bread.  When  the  fcrag  has  boiled 
about  an  hour,  put  in  the  other  part  of  the  mutton,  and 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  meat  is  done,  put 
in  a turnip  or  two,  fome  dried  marigolds,  a few  chives 
with  parfley  chopped  fmall,  and  feafon  it  with  fait.  You 
may  at  firft  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  barley  or 
rice,  which  both  thickens  and  contributes  a grateful 
flavour.  Some  like  it  thickened  with  oatmeal,  and  fbme 
with  bread  ; and,  inftead  of  fweet-herbs  and  onion,  feafon 
it  with  mace  ; but  this  is  mere  fancy,  and  determined  by 
the  different  palates  of  different  people.  If  you  boil 
turnips  as  fauce  to  the  meat,  let  it  be  done  by  themfelves, 
other  wife  the  flavour,  by  being  too  powerful,  will  injure 
the  broth. 

Beef  Broth. 

TAKE  a leg  of  beef  with  the  bone  well  cracked, 
wafh  it  thoroughly  clean,  and  put  it  into  ycur  pot  with 
& gallon  of  w’ater.  Scum  it  well,  and  put  in  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  a fmall  bunch  of  parfley,  and  a 
large  cruft  of  bread.  Let  it  boil  till  the  beef  and  firiews 
are  quite  tender.  Cut  fome  toafted  bread  and  put  into 
your  tureen,  then  lay  in  the  meat,  and  pour  the  foup  all 
over. 

Beef  Drink. 

TAKE  a pound  and  a half  of  lean  beef,  cut  it  into 
fmall  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a gallon  of  water,  w7ith  the 
under  cruft  of  a penny  loaf,  and  a little  fair.  Let  it  boil 
till  it  is,  reduced  to  two  quarts,  then  ftiain  it  off,  and  it 

will 
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will  be  very  good  drink. — Obferve,  that  When  you  firft 
put  the  meat  into  the  water,  that  it  is  clear  of  all  (kin  and 
fat. 

Strang  Beef  Broth  to  keep. 

TAKE  part  of  a leg  of  beef,  and  the  fcrag  end  of  a 
neck  of  mutton.  Break  the  bones  well  of  each,  and  put 
to  it  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  with  a little  fait. 
When  it  boils  (kim  it  clean,  and  put  to  it  a large  onion 
ftuck  with  cloves,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  fome  pepper, 
and  a nutmeg  quartered.  Let  thefeboil  till  the  virtues 
of  the  mace  arc  drawn  out,  then  drain  the  foup  through 
a fine  fieve,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Veal  Broth. 

STF.W  a knuckle  of  veal  in  about  a gallon  of  water, 
put  in  two  ounces  of  rice  or  vermicelli,  a little  fair,  and  a 
blade  of  mace  When  the  meat  is  thoroughly  boiled,  and 
the  liquor  reduced  to  about  one  half,  it  will  be  very  good 
and  fit  for  ufe. 

Chicken  Broth. 

SKIN  a large  old  foyvl,  cutoff  the  fat,  break  the  fowl 
to  pieces,  and  put  it  into  two  quarts  of  water,  with  a good 
cruft  of  bread,  and  a blade  ot  mace.  Let  it  boil  gently 
five  or  fix  hours ; then  pour  off  all  the  liquor,  put  a quart 
more  boiling  water  to  it,  and  cover  it  clofe  ; let  it  boil 
foftly  till  it  is  good,  then  (train  it  off,  and  feafon  it  with  a 
little  fait.  In  the  mean  time  boil  a chicken,  and  fave  the 
liquor ; and  when  the  flefh  is  eat,  take  the  bones,  break 
them,  and  put  them  in  the  liquor  in  which  you  boiled  the 
chicken,  with  a blade  of  mace,  and  a cruft  of  bread.  When 
the  juice  of  the  bones  are  extratled,  (train  it  off,  mix  it 
with  the  other  liquor,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Spring  Broth. 

TAKE  a cruft  of  bread,  and  about  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  frelh  butter ; put  them  into  a (oup-pot,  or 
ftew-pan,  with  a good  quantity  of  herbs,  as  beet,  fofrel, 
chervil,  lettuce,  leeks,  and  purflain,  all  wafhed  clean, 
and  coarfely  chopped.  Put  to  them  a quart  of  water, 
and  let  them  (lew  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  half,  when  it 
3 will 
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will  be  fit  for  ufe.— This  is  an  excellent  purifier  of  the 
blood. 

Plumb  Porridge  to  keep. 

TAKE  a leg  and  fliin  of  beef,  put  them  into  eight 
' o-allons  of  water,  and  boil  them  till  the  meat  is  quite 
tender.  When  the  broth  is  drong,  (train  it  off,  (hake 
out  the  meat,  and  put  the  broth  again  into  the  pot.  Slice 
fix  penny  loaves  thin,  cutting  off  the  tops  and  bottoms, 
put  fome  of  the  liquor  to  them,  cover  them  over,  and 
let  them  foak  for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  boil  and 
drain  it,  and  put  it  into  your  pot.  When  the  whole  has 
boiled  a thort  time,  put  in  five  pounds  of  dewed  raifins 
of  the  fun,  and  two  pounds  of  prunes.  After  it  has 
boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  in  five  pounds  of  cur- 
rants clean  wafhed  and  picked.  Let  thefe  boil  till  they 
fwell,  and  then  put  in  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  half  am  ounce  of  cloves,  and  two  nutmegs,  all 
beat  fine.  Before  you  put  thefe  into  the  pot,  mix  them 
with  a little  cold  liquor,  and  put  them  in  but  a fh'ort 
time  before  the  whole  is  done.  When  you  take  off  the 
pot,  put  in  three  pounds  of  fugar,  a little  fait,  a quart 
of  fack,  a quart  of  claret,  and  the  juice  of  two  or  three 
lemons.  It  you  think  proper,  indead  of  bread  you 
may  thicken  it  with  fago.  Pour  your  porridge  into 
earthen  pans  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

SCALD  a calf s head  with  the  (kin  on,  and  take  off 
the  horny  part,  which  mud  be  cut  into  pieces  about  two 
inches  fquare.  Let  thefe  be  well  wafhed  and  cleaned, 
then  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  put  them  into  a dew  pan, 
with  four  quarts  of  water  made  as  follows  ; Take  fix  or 
feven  pounds  of  beef,  a calf  s foot,  a (hank  of  ham,  an 
onion,  two  carrots,  a turnip,  a head  of  celery,  fome 
cloves  and  whole  pepper,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  a littiie 
lemon  peel,  and  a few'  truffles.  Put  thefe  into  eight 
quarts  of  water,  and  let  it  flew  gently  till  the  broth  is 
reduced  one  half ; then  drain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  the 
dew-pan,  with  the  horny  parts  of  the  calf’s  head.  Add 
fome  knotted  marjoram,  a little  favory,  thyme,  and 

parfley. 
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parfley,  all  chopped  fimall  together,  with  fome  cloves 
and  mace  pounded,  a little  chvan  pepper,  fome  green 
onions,  a (halot  cut  fine,  a few  chopped  mushrooms, 
and  half  a pint  of  Madeira  wine.  Stew  all  thefe  toge- 
ther gently  till  the  foup  is  reduced  to  two  quarts  ; then 
heat  a little  broth,  mix  fome  flour  fmooth  in  it,  with 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  keep  it  {lining  over  a gentle 
fire  till  it  is  near  boiling.  Add  this  to  the  foup.  keeping 
it  ftirring  as  you  pour  it  in,  and  let  them  all  tlew  toge- 
ther for  another  hour.  When  you  take  it  off  the  fire, 
fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  half  an  orange, 
and  throw  in  fome  broiled  forcemeat  balls.  Pour  the 
whole  into  your  tureen,  and  ferve  it  up  hot  to  table. 
— This  is  a rich  foup,  and  to  mod  palates  delicioufly 
gratifying. 

Portable  Soup. 

THIS  foup  (which  is  particularly  calculated  for  the 
ufe  and  convenience  of  travellers,  from  its  not  receiving 
any  injury  by  time,)  mull  be  made  in  the  following 
manner.  Cut  intofmall  pieces  three  large  legs  of  veal, 
one  of  beef,  arid  the  lean  part  of  a ham.  Put  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a large  cauldron, 
then  lay  in  the  meat  and  bones,  with  four  ounces  of  an- 
chovies, and  two  ounces  of  mace.  Cut  off  the  green 
leaves  of  five  or  fix  heads  ot  celery,  wafh  the  heads  quite 
clean,  cut  them  fmall,  put  them  in  with  three  large  car- 
rots cut  thin,  cover  the  cauldron  quite  clofe,  and  fet  it 
over  a moderate  fire.  When  you  find  the  gravy  begins 
to  draw,  keep  taking  it  up  till  you  have  got  it  all  out; 
then  pot  water  in  to  coyer  the  meat ; fet  it  on  the  fire 
again,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  four  hours;  then  {train  it 
through  a hair  fieve  into  a clean  pan,  till  it  is  reduced  to 
one  part  out  of  three.  Strain  the  gravy  you  draw  from 
the  meal  into  the  pan,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till  you  find 
it  of  a glutinous  confidence,  obferving  to  keep  fkimming 
off  the  fat  dean  as  it  rifes.  You  mud  take  particular 
care,  when  it  is  nearly  enough,  that  it  does  not  burn, 
Seafon  it  to  your  tade  with  c'hyari  pepper,  and  pour  it  op 
fiat  earthen  difhes  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Let  it 

{land  till  the  next  day,  and  then  cut  it  out  by  round  tins  a 
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little  larger  than  a crown  piece.  Lay  the  cakes  in  difhes, 
and  fet  them  in  the  fun  to  dry,  to  facilitate  which  turn  1 
them  often.  When  the  cakes  are  dry  put  them  into  a 
tin  box,  with  a piece  of  clean  white  paper  between  each, 
and  keep  them  in  a dry  place.  If  made  in  frofty  wea- 
ther, it  will  be  fooner  formed  into  its  proper  folidity. — 
This  foup  is  not  only  particularly  ufeful  to  travellers, 
but  is  alfo  exceeding  convenient  to  be  kept  in  private 
families;  for  by  putting  one  of  the  cakes  into  a fauce- 
pan,  with  about  a pint  of  water,  and  a little  fait,  a bafon 
of  good  broth  may  be  had  in  a few  minutes.  There  is 
alfo  another  great  convenience  in  it;  that  by  boiling  a 
fmall  quantity  of  water  with  one  of  the  cakes,  it  will 
make  an  excellent  gravy  for  road  turkeys  or  fowls. 

[ In  the  directions  given  for  making  the  refpective  ar- 
ticles contained  in  this  chapter,  fach  a quantity  of  each 
ingredient  is  fo  calculated , that  all  may  be  brought  to 
table  in  their  proper  fate  of  perfection.  The  Cook  has , 
therefore , only  to  obferve,  that  when  fie  provides  either, 
to  proportion  the  proper  quantity  of  ingredients,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  people  for  ivhomjhe  provides,  as  in 
that  cafe  a little  quantity  maybe  made  no  lefs  good  zcith  a 
large,  and  a fmall  family  pofefes  equal  enjoyment  with 
the  mof  elevated  character. — This  is  a guide  which 
Jhoidd  be  attended  to  in  various  other  articles  of 
cookery .] 
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CHAP.  II. 

BOILING  IN  GENERAL . 

SECT.  I. 

BUTCHER’s  meat. 

AS  a neceffory  prelude  to  the  directions  given  under 
this  head,  we  lhall  make  a few  necedary  and 
general  obfervatjons.  All  meat  fhould  be  boiled  as  flow 
as  poflible,  but  in  plenty  of  water,  which  will  make  it 
rife  and  look  plump.  Be  careful  to  keep  it  clear  from 
fcum,  and  let  your  pot  be  clofe  covered.  If  you  boil  it 
fall  the  outtide  will  be  hardened  before  the  intide  is 
warm,  and  the  meat  will  be  difagreeably  difcoloured. 
A leg  of  veal  of  twelve  pounds  weight,  will  take  three 
hours  and  a half  boiling ; and  the  dower  it  boils  the 
whiter  and  plumper  it  will  be. 

With  refpeCt  to  mutton  and  beef,  if  they  are  rather 
under  done,  they  may  be  eat  without  being  either  difa- 
greeable  or  unwholelome ; but  lamb,  pork,  and  veal, 
lhould  be  thoroughly  done,  otherwifq  they  will  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  light,  and  confequently  ungrateful  to  the 
palate.  A leg  of  pork  will  take  half  an  hour’s  more 
boiling  than  a leg  of  veal  of  the  fame  weight ; but  in 
general,  w hen  you  boil  beef  and  mutton,  you  may  allow 
as  many  quarters  of  an  hour  as  the  meat  weighs  pounds. 
To  put  in  the  meat  when  the  water  is  cold  mud  be 
allowed  to  be  the  bed  method,  as  thereby  the  middle 
gets  warm  before  the  outlide  becomes  hardened.  Three 
quarters  of  an  hour  will  boil  a leg  of  lamb  four  pounds 
and  a half  weight.  From  thefe  general  direClions,  it 
would  be  unnecelfary  to  defcribe  the  ufual  mode  of 
boiling  the  common  joints  of  either  mutton  or  beef. 
We  fliall  therefore  proceed  to  thofe  articles  which  re- 
quire more  particular  notice. 

To  clrefs  a Calf  s Heady  one  half  boiled,  the  other  baked. 

AFTER  having  well  cleanfed  the  head,  parboil  one 
half,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  rub  it  over  the  head 

with 
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with  a feather ; then  ffrew  over  it  a feafoning  of  pepper, 
fait,  thyme,  parfley  chopped  final!,  thred  lemon-peel, 
grated  bread,  and  a little  nutmeg  ; (tick  bits  of  butter 
over  it,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven.  Boil  the  other  half 
white  in  a cloth,  and  put  them  both  into  a di(h.  Boil 
the  brains  in  a piece  of  clean  cloth,  with  a very  little 
parfiev,  and  a leaf  or  two  of  fege.  When  they  are 
boiled  chop  them  fmall,  and  warm  them  up  in  a fauce- 
pan,  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  a little  pepper  and  felt. 
Lay  the  tongue,  boiled  and  peeled,  in  the  middle  of  a 
fmall  difli,  and  the  brains  round  it ; have  in  another  difli, 
bacon  or  pickled  pork ; and  in  a third,  greens  and 
carrots. 

Grafs  Lamb. 

WHATEVER  the  number  of  pounds  is  that  the  joint 
weighs,  fo  many  quarters  of  an  hour  mull  it  boil. 
When  done,  ferve  it  up  with  fpinach,  carrots,  cabbage, 
or  brocoli. 

A Ham. 

PUT  your  ham  into  a copper  of  cold  water,  and  when 
it  boijs,  take  care  that  it  boils  llowly.  A ham  of  twenty 
pounds  weight  will  take  four  hours  and  a half  boiling} 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  one  of  a larger  or  fmaller  fize. 
An  old  and  large  ham  will  require  lixteen  hours  foaking 
in  a large  tub  of  foft  water  ; but  a green  one  does  not 
require  any  foaking.  Be  lure,  while  your  ham  is  boil- 
ing, to  keep  the  water  clear  from  fcum.  When  you 
take  it  up,  pull  off  the  Ikin,  and  rub  it  all  over  with  an 
egg,  lfrew  on  crumbs  of  bread,  bafle  it  with  a little 
butter,  and  fet  it  to  the  fire  till  it  is  of  a light  brown. 

Another  Way  of  boiling  a Ham. 

V ITH  refpe£t  to  its  being  an  old  ham  or  a green  one, 
obferve  the  before-mentioned  diretfions.  Pare  it  round 
and  underneath,  taking  care  no  rutty  part  is  left.  Put 
it  into  a pan  or  pot  that  will  properly  contain  it,  cover  it 
with  water,  and  put  in  a few  cloves,  thyme,  and  laurel 
leaves.  Let  it  boil  on  a flow  fire  about  five  hours, 
and  then  add  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  red  wine: 
finifh  boiling  in  the  feme  manner.  If  it  is  to  be  ferved 
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up  hot,  take  off  the  fkin,  and  drew  it  over  with  crumbs 
ot  bread,  a little  parfley  finely  chopped,  and  a few  bits 
of  butter,  and  give  it  a good  colour  either  in  the  oven, 
or  with  a falamander.  It  it  is  to  be  kept  till  cold,  it  will 
be  better  to  let  the  fkin  remain,  as  it  will  be  a means  of 
preferving  its  juices. 

Ham  ala-Braife. 

PARE  your  ham  round  and  underneath,  taking  care 
no  ruftv  part  is  left ; cover  it  well  with  meat  underand 
over,  with  roots  and  fpices,  filling  it  up  with  water. 
The  gravy  that  comes  from  the  ham  being  excellent  for 
all  kinds  of  brown  fauces. 

Tongues. 

IF  it  be  a dried  tongue,  fteep  it  all  night  in  water; 
but  if  it  be  a pickled  one,  only  wafh  it  well  from  the 
brine.  Let  it  boil  moderately  three  hours.  If  it  is  to  be 
eat  hot,  flick  it  with  cloves,  rub  it  over  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  flrew  crumbled  bread  over  it,  and,  when 
done,  bafle  it  w'ith  butter,  and  fet  it  before  the  fire  till  it 
becomes  of  a light  brown.  Diih  it  up  with  a little  brown 
gravy,  or  red  wine  fauce,  and  lay  flices  of  currant  jelly 
round  the  difh. 

Neals  Tongue,  zvith  Parjley. 

BOIL  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  and 
lard  it ; put  it  in  again  to  boil  with  any  meat  you  have 
going  on  ; when  it  is  done  take  the  fkin  off,  cut  almofl 
half  through  the  middle  lengthwife,  that  it  may  open 
in  two  parts,  without  the  pieces  coming  apart,  and 
ferve  it  up  wTith  fome  gravy,  pepper,  and  parfley  fhred 
fine.  If  you  wifh  you  may  add  a dafh  of  lemon  juice. 

Leg  of  Mutton,  zvith  Cauliflowers  and  Spinach. 

TAKE  a leg  of  mutton  cut  venifon  fafhion,  and  boil 
it  in  a cloth.  Boil  two  fine  cauliflowers  in  milk  and 
water,  pull  them  into  fprigs,  and  flew  them  with  butter, 
pepper,  fait,  and  a little  milk  : flew  fome  fpinach  in  a 
faucepan,  and  put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy, 
with  a piece  ot  butter,  and  a little  flour.  When  all  is 

done. 
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done,  put  the  mutton  in  the  middle  of  the  difh,  the 
fpinach  round  it,  and  the  cauliflower  over  all.  The 
butter  the  cauliflower  was  ftewed  in  mud  be  poured 
over  it,  and  it  muft  be  made  to  appear  like  fmootb 
cream. 

Lamb's  Head. 

WASH  the  head  very  clean,  take  the  black  part  from 
the  eves,  and  the  gall  from  the  liver.  Lay  the  head  ia 
warm  water;  boil  the  lights,  heart,  and  part  of  the  liver. 
Chop  and  flour  them,  and  tofs  them  up  in  a faucepan 
with  fome  gravy,  catchup,’  and  a little  pepper,  fait, 
lemon-juice,  and  a fpoonful  of  cream.  Boil  the  head  very 
white,  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  difh,  and  the  mince* 
meat  round  it.  Place  the  other  parts  of  the  liver  fried, 
with  fome  very  fmall  bits  of  bacon  on  the  mince-meat, 
and  the  brains  fried  in  little  cakes  and  laid  on  the  rim 
of  the  difh,  with  fome  crifped  parfley  put  between. 
Pour  a little  melted  butter  over  the  head,  and  garnilh 
with  lemon. 

Or  you  may  drefs  it  thus : 

BOIL  the  head  and  pluck  tender,  but  do  not  let  the 
liver  be  too  much  done.  Take  the  head  up,  hack  it 
crofs  and  crofs  with  a knife,  grate  fome  nutmeg  over  it, 
and  lay  it  in  a difh  before  a good  fire.  Then  grate  fome 
crumbs  of  bread,  fome  fweet-herbs  rubbed,  a little 
lemon-peel  chopped  fine,  a very  little  pepper  and  fait, 
and  bade  it  with  a little  butter;  then  throw  a little  flour 
over  it,  and  juft  as  it  is  done  do  the  fame,  bade  and  dredge 
it.  Take  half  the  liver,  the  heart,  the  lights,  and  tongue, 
chop  them  very  fmall,  with  about  a gill  of  gravy  or 
water.  Firft  {hake  fome  flour  over  the  meat,  and  ftir  it 
together,  then  put  in  the  gravy  or  water  a good  piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  a little  flour,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and 
what  runs  from  the  head  in  the  difh.  Simmer  all  toge- 
ther a few  minutes,  and  add  half  a fpoonful  of  vinegar  j 
pour  it  into  your  difh,  lay  the  head  in  the  middle  of  the 
mince-meat,  have  ready  the  other  half  of  the  liver  cut 
thin  with  fome  flices  of  bacon  broiled,  and  lay  round 
the  head.  Garni fh  with  lemon. 

Leg 
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Leg  of  Lamb  boiled,  and  Loin  fried. 

CUT  your  leg  from  the  loin,  and  boil  it  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  Cut  the  loin  in  handfome  (leaks,  beat 
them  with  a cleaver,  and  fry  them  a good  brown.  Then 
(lew  them  a little  in  ftrong  gravy.  Put  your  leg  on  the 
difh,  and  lay  your  (leaks  round  it.  Pour  on  your  gravy, 
lay  found  lumps  of  (laved  fpinach  and  crifped  parlley  on 
every  (leak.  Send  it  to  table  with  goofeberry  fauce  in  a 
boat,  and  garnifli  with  lemon. 

A Haunch  or  Neck  of  Venifon. 

AS  a necefiary  preparation  for  either  of  thele  joints, 
let  it  lay  in  fait  for  a week;  then  boil  it  in  a cloth  well 
floured,  and  allow  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  boiling  for 
every  pound  it  weighs.  For  fauce,  boil  fome  cauli- 
flowers, pulled  into  little  fprigs,  in  milk  and  water, 
with  fome  fine  white  cabbage,  and  turnips  cut  in  dice; 
add  fome  beet-root  cut  into  narrow  pieces  about  an  inch 
and  a half  long,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  After  your 
cabbage  is  boiled,  beat  it  up  in  a faucepan  with  a piece 
of  butter  and  fait.  When  your  meat  is  done,  and  laid 
in  the  difh,  put  the  cabbage  next  the  cauliflower, 
and  then  the  turnips.  Place  the  beet-root  here  and 
there,  according  to  your  fancy  ; and  have  a little  melted 
butter  in  a cup,  in  cafe  it  (liould  be  wanted.  This 
difh  is  not  only  excellent  in  its  quality,  but  particu- 
larly pleafing  in  its  appearance.  It  any  is  left,  it  will 
eat  well  the  next  day,  halhed  with  gravy  and  fwcet 
fauce. 

Pickled  Pork. 

AFTER  wafhing  and  feraping  it  perfectly  clean,  put 
it  into  the  pot  with  the  water  cold,  and  when  the  rincf 
feels  tender,  it  is  enough.  The  general  fauce  is  greens, 
among  the  variety  of  which  you  are  to  make  choice  to 
your  own  dire£lion. 

Pig's  Pettitoes 

BOIL  the  feet  till  they  are  quite  tender,  but  take 
up  the  heart,  liver  and  lights,  when  they  have  boiled 
ten  minutes,  and  (bred. them  lmall.  Then  take  out  the 

feet 
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feet  and  fplit  them;  thicken  your  gravy  with  fiow  and 
butter,  and  put  in  your  mince-meat,  a fpoonful  of 
white  wine,  a flice  of  lemon,  a little  fait,  and  give  it  a 
gentle  boil.  Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  put  to  it  two 
fpoonsful  of  cream,  and' a little  grated  nutmeg.  -Then 
put  in  the  pettitoes,  and  (hake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is 
quite  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Put  fippets  into -the 
dilh,  pour  over  the  whole,  and  garnilh  with  fliced 
lemon. 


SEC  T.  ir. 

BOILING  POULTRY. 

Tarkies. 

A Turkey  fhould  not  be  dreffied  till  three  or  four  days 
after  being  killed,  as  it  will  otherwife  not  boil  white, 
neither  will  it  eat  tender.  When  you  have  plucked  it, 
draw  it  at  the  rump,  cut  off  the  legs,  put  the  ends  of 
the  thighs  into  the  body,  and  tie  them  with  a ftrincr. 
Having  cut  off  the  head  and  neck,  grate  a penny  loaf, 
chop  fine  about  a fcore- of  oyfters,  Hired  a little  lemon- 
peel,  and  put  in  a fufiicient  quantity  of  fait,  pepper, 
and  nutmeg.  Mix  thefe  up  into  a .light  force-meat, 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  ot  butter,  three  eggs,  and  a 
fpoonful  or  two  of  cream.  Stuff  the  craw  of  the  turkey 
with  one  part  of  this  compofition;  the  other  mud  be 
made  into  balls  and  boiled.  When  you  have  fewedup 
the  turkey,  and  dredged  it  with  flour,  put  it  into  a kettle 
of  cold  water;  cover  it  clofe,  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and 
when  the  fcum  begins  to  rife,  take  it  clean  off,  and  then 
cover  the  kettle  clofe.  If  a young  one  of  a moderate  fize 
let  it  boil  very  {lowly  for  half  an  hour;  then  take  off 
your  kettle,  and  let  it  fland  for  fome  time  clofe  covered, 
when  the  lleam  being  confined,  will  fufficiently  do  it. 
When  you  difh  it  up  pour  a little  ofyour  oyfter  fau.ceover 
' it,  lay  the  fprce-meat  balls  round  it,  and  ferve  it  up  with 
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the  red  of  the  fauee  in  a boat. — Garnifh  your  difli  with 
barberries  and  lemon. 

The  beft  fauces  for  a boiled  turkey  are,  good  oyfter 
and  celery  fauce.— Make  the  oyfter-fauce  thus:  Take  a 
pint  of  oyfters,  drain  the  liquor  from  them,  and  beard 
and  wafh  them  in  cold  water.  Pour  the  liquor  clear  off 
into  a dew-pan,  and  put  in  the  oyfters  with  a blade  of 
mace,  fome  butter  rolled  with  flour,  and  a quarter  of  a 
lemon.  When  they  boil  up,  put  in  half  a pint  of  cream, 
and  boil  the  whole  gently  together.  Take  the  lemon 
and  mace  out,  frjueeze  the  juice  of  the  lemon  into  the 
fauce,  and  ferve  it  up  in  your  boats  or  bafons. — Make 
the  celery  fauce  thus : Cut  the  white  part  of  the  celery 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  boil  it  in  fome 
water  till  it  is  tender.  Then  take  half  a,pint  of  veal 
broth  and  a blade  of  mace,  and  thicken  it  with  a little 
flour  and  butter;  add  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  boil  them 
gently  together.  Put  in  your  celery,  and  when  it  boils, 
pour  them  into  your  boats. 

Chickens. 

AFTER  you  have  drawn  them,  lay  them  in  fkimmed 
milk  for  two  hours,  and  trufs  them.  When  you  have 
properly  Tinged,  and  dufled  them  with  flour,  cover  them 
clofe  in  cold  water,  and  fet  them  over  a flow  fire. 
Having  taken  off  the  fcum,  and  boiled  them  flowiy  five 
or  fix  minutes,,  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  keep  them 
clofe  covered  for  half  an  hour  in  the  water,  which  will 
do  them  fufficiently,  and  make  them  plump  and  white. 
Before  you  difli  them,  fet  them  on  the  fire  to  heat;  then 
drain  them  and  pour  over  them  white  fauce,  which 
you  muft  have  made  ready  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  the  heads  and  necks  of  the  chickens,  with  a 
fmall  bit  of  ferag  of  veal,  or  any  feraps  of  mutton  you 
may  have  by  you,  and  put  them  into  a faucepan,  with  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  a few  black  pepper  corns,  an 
anchovy,  a head  of  celery,  a fliceofthe  end  of  a lemon, 
and  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs.  . Put  to  thefe  a quart  of 
water,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to 
half  a pint.  Then  (train  it,  and  thicken  it  with  a quarter 
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ef  a pound  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  and  boil  it  five  or 
fix  minutes.  Then  put  in  two  fpoonsful  ot  mufbrooms, 
and  mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a tea  cup  full  of 
cream,  and  a little  nutmeg  grated.  Put  in  your  fauce, 
and  keep  lhakJng  it  over  the  fire,  till  it  is  near  boiling; 
then  pour  it  into  your  boats,  and  ferve  it  up  with  your 
chickens. 

Fozols . 

AFTER  having  drawn  your  fowls,  which  you  mud 
be  particularly  careful  in  doing,  cut  off  the  head,  neck, 
and  le^s.  Skewer  them  with  the  ends  of  their  less  in 
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their  bodies,  and  tie  them  round  with  a filing.  Singe 
and  duft.  them  well  with  flour,  put  them  into  cold 
water,  cover  the  kettle  clofe,  and  fet  it  on  the  fire; 
but  take  it  off  as  foon  as  the  fcum  begins  to  rife. — 
Cover  them  clofe  again,  and  let  them  boil  gently  twenty 
minutes;  then  take  them  off,  and  the  heat  of  the' 
water  will  do  them  fufficiently.  Melted  butter  with 
parfley  lhred  fine  is  the  ufual  fauce;  but  you  may  ferve 
them  up  with  the  like  fauce  as  before  dire&ed  for 
chickens. 

Rabbits  or  Ducks. 

BOIL  your  duck  or  rabbit  in  a good  deal  of  water, 
and  when  the  fcum  riles  take  it  clean  off.  A duck  will 
take  about  twenty  minutes,  and  a rabbit  half  an  hour. 
Melted  butter  and  parfley  is  frequently  ufed  as  fauce  for 
rabbits;  but  if  you  prefer  onion  fauce,  which  will  do 
for  either,  make  it  thus:  Peel  your  onions  and  throw 
them  into  water  as  you  peel  them;  then  cut  them  into 
thin  flices,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water,  and  fcum  the 
liquor.  About  half  an  hour  will  boil  them.  When 
they  are  fufficiently  boiled,  put  them  into  a clean  fieve 
to  drain;  chop  them,  and  rub  them  through  a cullender; 
then  put  them  into  a faucepan,  and  fhake  a little  flour, 
with  two  or  three  fpoonsful  of  cream,  and  a good  piece 
of  butter.  Stew  them  all  together  till  they  are  thick 
and  fine;  lay  the  duck  or  rabbit  in  a difh,  and  pour 
■ the  fauce  all  over.  If  a rabbit,  you  mufi  pluck  out  the 
^ E jay? 
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jaw-bones,  and  (lick  one  in  each  eye,  the  fmall  end  in- 
wards. 

Another  fauce  fora  boiled  duck  may  be  made  thus: 
Take  one  large  onion,  a handful  of  parfley  clean  wafhed 
and  picked,  and  a lettuce:  cut  the  onion  fmall,  chop 
the  parfley  fine,  and  put  them  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
good  gravy,  with  a fpoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  a little 
pepper  and  fait.  When  they  have  ftewed  together  half 
an  hour,  add  two  fpoonsful  of  red  wine.  Lay  the  duck 
in  your  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it. 

Pigeons. 

WHEN  you  draw  your  pigeons,  be  careful  to  take  out 
the  craw  as  clean  as  poflible.  Wafh  them  in  feveral 
waters,  and  having  cut  off  the  pinions,  turn  their  legs 
under  their  wings.  Let  them  boil  very  llowly  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  they  will  be  fufficiently  done.  Difh 
them  up,  and  pour  over  them  good  melted  butter : lay 
round  the  difh  a little  brocoli,  and  ferve  them  up  with 
melted  butter  and  parfley  in  boats. — They  fliould  be 
boiled  by  themfelves,  and  may  be  eaten  with  bacon, 
greens,  fpinach,  or  afparagus. 

Geefe. 

SINGE  a goofe,  and  pour  over  it  a quart  of  boiling 
milk.  Let  it  continue  in  the  milk  all  night,  then  take 
it  out,  and  dry  it  well  with  a cloth.  Cut  an  onion  very 
fmall  with  fome  fage,  put  them  into  the  goofe,  few  it  up 
at  the  neck  and  vent,  and  hang  it  up  by  the  legs  till  the 
next  day  ; then  put  it  into  a pot  of  cold  water,  cover  it 
e-lofe,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  an  hour.  Serve  it  up 
with  onion  fauce. 

Partridges. 

BOIL  them  quick  in  a good  deal  of  water,  and  fif- 
teen minutes  will  be  fufficient.  For  fauce,  take  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  cream,  and  a bit  of  frefh  butter  about  the 
fize  of  a walnut.  Stir  it  one  way  till  it  is  melted,  and 
then  pour  it  over  the  birds. 
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PI  leaf  ants. 

THESE  muft  be  likewife  boiled  in  plenty  of  water. 
If  it  Is  a fmall  one,  half  an  hour  will  be  fufficient,  but 
if  a large  one,  three  quarters.  For  fauce,  Hew  fome  heads 
of  celery  cut  very  fine,  thickened  with  cream,  and  a 
fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  feafon  with  fait 
to  your  palate.  When  your  bird  is  done,  pour  the 
fauce  over  it,  and  garnilh  the  difh  with  thin  flices  of 
lemon. 

Snipes  or  Woodcocks. 

SNIPES  or  Woodcocks  mull  be  boiled  in  good 
ftrong  broth,  or  beef  gravy,  which  you  mud  make  as 
follows  : Cut  a pound  of  lean  beaf  into  finall^fieces,  and 
put  it  into  two  quarts  of  water,  with  an  onion,  a bundle 
of  fweet-herbs,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  fix  cloves,  and 
fome  whole  pepper.  Cover  it  clofe,  let  it  boil  till  it  is 
half  wafted,  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  put  the  gravy  into  a 
faucepan,  with  fait  enough  to  feafon  it.  Draw  the  birds 
clean,  but  take  particular  care  of  the  guts.  Put  the 
birds  into  the  gravy,  cover  them  clofe,  and  ten  minutes 
will  boil  them.  In  the  mean  time  cut  the  guts  and  liver 
fmall,  then  take  a little  of  the  gravy  the  birds  are  boiling 
in,  and  ftew  the  guts  in  it  with  a blade  of  mace.  Take 
about  as  much  of  the  crumb  of  bread,  as  the  infide  of  a 
roll,  and  rub  or  grate  it  very  fmall  into  a clean  cloth, 
then  put  it  into  a pan  with  fome  butter,  and  fry  it  till 
crifp,  and  of  a fine  light  brown  colour.  When  your 
birds  are  ready,  take  about  half  a pint  of  the  liquor  they 
were  boiled  in,  and  add  to  the  guts  too  fpoonsful  of  red 
wine,  and  a piece  of  butter  about  the  fize  of  a walnut 
rolled  in  flour.  Set  them  on  the  fire,  and  ftiake  your 
faucepan  often,  (but  by  no  means  itir  it  with  a fpoon) 
till  the  butter  is  melted  : then  put  in  the  fried  crumbs, 
give  the  faucepan  another  ftiake,  take  up  your  birds,  lay 
them  in  the  (lift,  and  pour  ’your  fauce  over  them.— 
Garnifh  with  fliced  lemon. 
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SECT.  III. 

BOILING  FISH. 

Turbot. 

MEN  you  have  thoroughly  wafhed  and  cleanfed 
your  fifh,  rub  fome  allegar  over  if,  which  will  greatly 
contribute  to  its  firmnefs.  Put  it  in  your  fifh-plate  with 
the  belly  upwards,  and  fallen  a cloth  tight  over  it  to 
prevent  its  breaking.  Letdt  boil  gently  in  hard  water, 
with  plenty  of  fait  and  vinegar,  and  fcum  it  well  to 
prevent  the  fkin  being  difcoloured.  Be  fure  not  to  put 
in  your  fifh  till  your  water  boils,  and  when  it  is  enough, 
ttike  it  up,  and  drain  it.  Remove  the  cloth  carefully, 
and  flip  the  fifh  very  cautiouflv  on  the  difli,  for  tear  of 
breaking  it.  Layover  it  o\fter-patties,  or  tried  oyfters. 
Put  your  lobfter  or  gravy-fauce  into  boats,  and  garnifh 
w ith  crilped  parfley  and  pickles. 

Another  Way  to  drefs  a Turbot. 

PUT  into  the  bottom  of  your  ftew-pau  fome  thyme, 
parfley,  fweet-herbs,  and  an  onion  fliced.  Then  lay  in 
your  fifli,  and  drew  over  it  the  like  quantity  of  the  fame 
herbs,  with  fome  chives  and  fweet  balil.  Cover  the  filh 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wine  and  the  bell  vine- 
gar. Strew  in  a little  bay  fait  with  fome  whole  pepper.' 
Set  the  ftew-pan  over  a gentle  fire,  and  gradually  in- 
creafe  the  heat  till  it  is  enough  ; which  done,  take  it  off 
the  fire,  but  let  the  fifh  remain  in  the  liquor,  till  you  have 
made  your  fauce  as  follows  : Set  a fauce-pan  over  the 
fire,  with  a pound  of  butter,  two  anchovies  fplit,  boned, 
and  wafhed,  two  large  fpoonsful  of  capers,  cut  fmall, 
fome  chives  whole,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  fome  nut- 
meg grated,  a little  flour,  .a  fpoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a 
little  water. — Keep  fhaking  it  round  for  fome  time,  and 
then  put  on  the  fifh  to  make  it  quite  hot.  When  both 
are  done,  put  the  turbot  into  a clifh,  pour  fome  of  the 
fauce  over  it,  and  the  remainder  into  a boat.  Garnifh 
the  difli  with  horfe  radifh. 
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Turbot  en  Maigre. 

Put  into  your  ftew-pan  a pint  of  water,  a good  bit 
of  fait,  fome  garlick,  onions,  all  forts  of  fweet  herbs, 
and  cloves ; boil  the  whole  half  an  hour  over  a flow 
fire.  Let  it  fettle.  Pour  it  off  dear,  and  drain  it 
through  a fieve  ; then  put  in  twice  as  much  milk  as 
brine,  and  put  the  fifh  in  it  over  a flow  fire,  letting  it 
fimmer  only.  When  your  turbot  is  done,  you  may  ferve 
it  with  anyone  of  the  following  fauces:  Ragout  of  egg 
balls,  ragout  of  oylters,  or  truffles,  or  mulhroom,  or  a 
fauce  hachee. 

Salmon. 

THIS  is  fo  fubftantial  a fifh,  that  it  requires  to  be 
weJL boiled.  A piece  not  very  thick  will  take  half  an 
hour:*  Boil  horfe-radifh  in  the  water.  For  fauce,  melt 
fome  butter  plain,  and  fome  other  with  anchovy.  Gar- 
nifh  with  horfe-radifh  and  fliced  lemon. 

To  dre/s  a zvhule  Salmon  for  a large  Company. 

WHEN  the  falmon  is  fcalded  and  gutted,  take  off  the 
head  and  tail,  cut  the  body  through  into  flices  an  inch  and 
a half  thick,  and  throw  them  into  a large  pan  of  pump 
water.  When  they  are  all  put  in,  fprinkle  a handful  of 
bay  fait  upon  the  water,  ftir  it  about,  and  then  take  out 
the  fifh.  Set  on  a large  deep  flew  pan,  boil  the  head  and 
tail,  but  do  not  fplit  the  head,  and  put  in  fome  fait. — 
When  they  have  boiled  ten  minutes,  fkim  the  water 
very  clean,  and  put  in  the  flices.  When  they  are 
boiled  enough,  take  them  out,  lay  the  head  and  tail  in  a 
dilb,  and  the  flices  round.  Serve  it  up  with  plain  melt- 
ed butter  and  anchovy  fauce.  Garnith  with  horfe-radifh,  * 
mixed  with  the  flices. 

Cod's  Head. 

TAKE  out  the  gills  and  the  blood,  wafh  the  whole 
very  clean,  rub  over  it  a little  fait,  and  a glafs  of  allegar, 
and  lay  on  your  fifh  plate.  When  the  water  boils,  throw 
in  a good  handful  of  fait,  with  a glafs  of  allegar.  Then 
put  in  the  fifh,  and  let  it  boil  gently  half  an  hour  (if  it  is 
3 a large 
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a large  one  three  quarters).  Take  it  up  very  carefully, 
and  (trip  the  fkin  clean  off,  fet  it  before  a brilk  fire, 
dredge  it  all  over  with  flour,  and  bade  it  well  with  butter. 
When  the  froth  begins  to  rife,  throw  over  it  fome  very 
fine  white  bread  crumbs,  and  continue  bailing  it  to  make 
it  froth  well.  When  it  is  of  a fine  light  brown,  difh  it  up, 
and  garnifh  it  with  lemon  cut  in  dices,  fcraped  horfe- 
radifli,  barberries,  a few  fmall  fifh  fried  and  laid  round 
it,  or  fried  oyflers.  Cut  the  row  and  liver  in  dices,  and 
lay  over  it  a little  of  the  lumpy  part  of  the  lobder  out  of 
the  fauce  which  you  mud  make  as  follows  : Take  a 

good  lobder,  and  dick  a dcewer  in  the  vent  of  the  tail  to 
keep  out  the  water.  Throw  into  the  water  a handful  pf 
fait,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  lobder,  which  will  be 
done  in  half  an  hour.  If  it  has  fpawn,  pick  them  od', 
and  pound  them  Very  fine  in  the  mortar.  Put  them  into 
half  a pound  of  good  melted  butter;  then  take  the  meat 
out  of  your  lobder,  break  it  in  bits,  and  put  that  in  like- 
wife,  with  a large  fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  the  fame  of 
walnut  catchup,  a dice  of  lemon,  one  or  two  dices  of 
horfe-radifh,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  beaten  mace;  feafon 
it  to  your  tade  with  fait  and  cbyan  pepper.  Boil  them 
one  minute,  then  take  out  the  horfe  radidi,  and  lemon, 
pour  it  into  your  fauce-boat,  and  ferve  it  up  with  your 
fidi.—  If  lobders  cannot  be  procured,  you  may  make  ufe 
of  oyders  or  dirimps  the  fame  way  : and  if  you  cannot 
get  any  kind  of  fhell-fifli,  you  may  then  add  to  the  butter 
two  anchovies  cut  fmall,  a fpoonful  of  walnut  liquor, 
and  an  onion  duck  with  cloves. 

Whole  Cod. 

PUT  a large  quantity  of  water  into  your  fidi-kettle, 
which  mud  be  off  a proper  fize  for  the  cod,  with  q 
quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar,  a handful  of  lalt,  and  halt 
a dick  of  horfe  radidi.  Let  thefe  boil  together  for  fome 
time,  and  then  put  in  the  fifh.  When  it  is  done  enough 
(which  will  be  known  by  feeling  the  fins,  and  the  look 
of  the  fidi)  lay  it  to  drain,  put  it  on  a hot  fifh  plate,  and 
then  in  a warm  difh,  with  the  liver  cut  in  half,  and  laid 
on  each  fide.  Serve  it  up  with  dirimp  or  oyder-fauce, 
and  garnifh  with  fcraped  horfe-radifh. 
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Salt  Cod. 

STEEP  your  fait -fifli  in  water  all  night,  with  a glafsof 
vinegar  thrown  into  it,  which  will  take  out  the  fait;  and 
make  it  as  mild  as  frelh  fiOi.  The  next  day  boil  it, 
and  when  it  is  enough,  feparate  it  in  flakes  into  your  difli. 
Then  pour  egg  fauce  over  it,  or  parfnips  boiled  and  beat 
fine  with  butter  and  cream.  As  it  will  foon  grow  cold 
fend  it  to  table  on  a water-plate. 

Cod’s  Sounds. 

BOIL  your  founds  well,  but  be  careful  they  are  not 
done  too  much.  Take  them  up,  and  let  them  ftand  till 
they  are  quite  cold.  Then  make  a force-meat  of  chop- 
ped oyfters,  crumbs  of  bread,  a lump  of  butter,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait,  and  fill  your  founds 
with  it.  Skewer  them  into  the  fhape  of  a turkey,  and  lard 
them  down  each  fide,  as  you  would  the  bread:  of  a turkey. 
Dud  them  well  with  flour,  and  put  them  before  the  fire  in 
a tin  oven  to  road.  Bade  them  well  with  butter,  and  when 
enough,  pour  on  them  oyfler  fauce,  and  garnifh  with  bar- 
berries.— This  is  a pretty  fide-difh  for  a large  table;  or 
very  proper  in  the  time  of  Lent. 

Soals. 

TAKE  a pair  of  foals,  fkin  and  gut  them.  Then 
wafli  them  thoroughly  clean,  and  lay  them  in  vinegar, 
fait,  and  water,  for  two  hours;  then  dry  them  in  a cloth, 
put  them  into  a flew- pan  with  a pint  of  white  wine,  a 
bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  an  onion  duck  with  fix  cloves, 
fome  w'hole  pepper,  and  a little  fait.  Cover  them  quite 
clofe,  and  when  enough,  take  them  up,  Jay  them  in 
your  difli,  drain  the  liquor,  and  thicken  it  with  butter 
and  flour,  Pour  the  fauce  over,  and  garnifli  with  fcra- 
ped  horfe-radifh  and  lemon.  You  may  add  prawns, 
flirimps,  or  mufcles  to  your  fauce,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  thofe  for  whom  you  provide. — This  is  a very 
good  method;  but  to  make  a variety,  you  may  drefs  them 
as  follows: 

lake  two  or  three  pair  of  middling  fixed  foals,  Ikin, 
gut  and  walk  them  in  fpjing  water.  Then  put  them  on 

a difli. 
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a difh,  and  pour  half  a pint  of  white  wine  over  them,  turn 

them  two  or  three  times  in  it  and  then  pour  it  away. 

Cut  off  the  heads  and  tails  of  the  foals,  and  fet  on  a (few- 
pan  with  a little  rich  filh  broth;  put  in  an  onion  cut  in 
pieces,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  pepper,  fait,  and  a blade 
of  mace.  When  thefe  boil,  put  in  the  foals,  and  with 
them  half  a lemon  cut  in  flices  with  the  peel  on.  Let 
them  fim  ner  (lowly  for  fome  time,  then  take  out  the 
fweet-herbs,  and  put  in  a pint  of  flrong  white  wine,  and 
a pi  ce  of  butter  rolled  in  Hour.  Let  them  all  limmer 
together  till  the  foals  are  enough.  Whiie  the  fith  are 
doing,  put  in  bait  a pint  of  veal  gravy,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  e Hence  of  ham;  let  it  boil  a little,  then  take  up 
the  foals,  and  pour  this  over  them. — Serve  up  fauce  as 
before  direfred,  and  garnilh  your  difh  with  fliced  lemon 
and  horfe-radifh. 

Trout. 

BOIL  them  in  vinegar,  water,  and  fait,  with  a piece 
©f  horfe-radifh;  and  ferve  them  up  with  anchovy-fauce 
and  plain  butter. 

Pike. 

WHEN  you  have  taken  out  the  gills  and  guts,  and 
thoroughly  wafhed  it,  make  a good  force  meat  of  chop- 
ped oyfters,  the  crumb  of  half  a penny  loaf,  a little  lemon- 
peel  (bred  fine,  a lump  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
a few  fweet-herbs, and  feafon  them  to  your  tafte  with  fait, 
pepper  and  nutmeg.  Mix  all  thefe  well  together,  and 
put  them  into  the  belly  of  the  fifh,  which  mud  be  fewed 
up,  and  fkewered  round.  Boil  it  in  hard  water  with  a 
little  fait,  and  a tea-cup  full  of  vinegar  put  into  the  pan. 
As  foon  as  the  water  boils,  put  in  the  filh  (but  not  be- 
fore) and  if  it  is  of  a middling  fize,  it  will  be  done  in 
half  an  hour.  Serve  it  up  with  oyfier  fauce  in  a boat, 
having  firfi:  poured  a little  on  the  fifh.  Garnilh  with 
pickled  barberries. 

Carp. 

WHEN  you  kill  your  carp,  fave  all  the  blood,  and 
have  ready  fome  nice  gravy,  made  of  beef  and  mutton,: 

feafon  ed 
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feafoned  with  pepper,  fait,  mace,  and  onion.  Before 
you  put  in  your  fifh,  ftrain  it  off,  and  boil  your  carp  be- 
fore you  put  it  into  the  gravy.  Set  it  on  a flow  fire  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thicken  the  fauce  with  a large 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  or  you  may  make  your 
fauce  thus;  take  the  liver  of  the  carp  clean  from  the 
guts,  three  anchovies, a little  parfley, thyme, and  an  onion. 
Chop  thefe  fmall  together,  and  take  half  a pint  of  Rhe- 
nith  wine,  four  fpoonsful  of  vinegar,  and  the  blood  ot  the 
carp.  When  all  thefe  are  ftewed  gently  together,  put  it 
to  the  carp,  which  muff  firft  be  boiled  in  water  with  a 
little  fait  and  a pint  of  wine;  but  take  care  not  to  do  it 
too  much  after  the  carp  is  put  into  the  fauce. 

Mullets. 

THESE  muft  be  boiled  in  fait  and  water.  When 
they  are  enough,  pour  away  part  of  the  water,  and  put 
to  the  reft  a pint  of  red  wine,  fome  fait  and  vinegar, 
two  onions  fliced,  with  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  fome 
nutmeg,  beaten  mace,  and  the  juice  of  a lemori.  Boil 
thefe  well  together,  with  two  or  three  anchovies.  Then 
put  in  the  fifh,  and  when  they  have'fimmered  in  it  fome 
time,  put  them  into  a diih,  and  ftrain  the  fauce  over 
them.  You  may  add  lhrimp  or  oyfter-fauce  according 
to  your  diferetion. 

Mackarel. 

GUT  and  wa(h  them  clean,  then  dry  them  in  a cloth, 
and  rub  them  gently  over  with  vinegar.  Lay  them 
ftrait  on  your  fifh  plate,  and  be  very  careful  in  handling 
them,  as  they  are  fo  tender  a fifh  that  they  will  eafily 
break.  When  the  water  boils,  put  them  into  your  fifii- 
pan  with  a little  fait,  and  let  them  boil  gently  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  When  you  take  them  up,  drain 
them  well,  and  put  the  water  that  runs  from  them  into  a 
fauce-pan  with  one  large  fpoonful  of  catchup,  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  an  anchovy,,  and  a flice  of  lemon.  Let 
thefe  all  boil  together  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  4heri 
ftrain  it  through  a hair  fieve,  and  thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter.  Put  this  fauce  in  one  boat,  and  melted  but- 
ter and  parfley  in  another,  Difti  up  your  fifh  with  their 
IE  F tails 
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tails  in  the  middle,  andgarnifli  with  fcraped  horfe-radiflt 
and  barberries.  Mackarel  may  be  fervea  with  melted 
butter  and  a little  fennel,  cut  fine,  mixed  with  fcalded 
goofeberries ; alfo  with  fweet  herbs,  cut  fine,  in  melt- 
ed butter,  wfth  a little  anchovy  effence. 

M ackarel  a-la- Bourgeois. 

SPLIT  them  open,  put  pepper,  fait,  mace,  parfley, 
fhalots  and  bread  crumbs,  with  fome  butter  on  them. 
You  may  either  fry  or  fend  them  to  the  oven.  Serve 
them  up  with  plain  melted  butter. 

Herrings. 

SCALE,  gut,  and  wafli  them,  then  dry  them  tho- 
roughly in  a cloth,  and  rub  them  over  with  a little  fait 
and  vinegar.  Skewer  their  tails  in  their  mouths,  and 
lay  them  on  your  filli-plate.  When  the  water  boils,  put 
them  in,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes  will  do  them. 
After  you  have  taken  them  up  let  them  drain  properly, 
and  then  turn  their  heads  into  the  middle  of  the  difli. 
Serve  them  up  with  melted  butter  and  parfiey,  and  gar- 
nifii  with  feraped  horfe-radifh. 

Flounders , Plaife,  and  Dabs. 

AS  the  fimilarity  of  thefe  fifii  is  fo  great,  the  method 
of  dreffing  either  mud  be  the  fame.  Firft  cut  ofF  the 
fins,  nick  the  brown  fide  under  the  head,  and  take  out 
the  guts.  Then  dry  them  with  a cloth,  and  boil  them  in 
fait  and  water.  Serve  them  up  with  (hrimp,  cockle,  or 
mufcle  fauce,  and  garnifli  with  red  cabbage. 

Perch. 

PUT  your  fifh  into  the  water  when  it  boils,  with  fome 
fait,  an  onion  cut  in  dices,  fome  parfley,  and  as  much 
milk  as  will  turn  the  water.  When  the  fifli  is  enough, 
put  it  into  a foup  difli,  and  pour  a little  of  the  water  with 
the  parfley  and  onions  over  it.  Serve  it  up  with  melted 
butter  and  parfley  in  a boat. 

Eds. 

AFTER  (kinning,  gutting,  and  properly  wafliing 
them,  cut  off  their  heads,  dry  them,  aud  tvvift  them 

round 
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round  on  your  fifh-plate.  Boil  them  in  fait  and  water, 
and  ferve  them  up  with  melted  butter  and  parfley.— If 
you  only  boil  them  in  fuch  a quantity  of  water  as  will 
juft  cover  them,  the  liquor  will  be  exceeding  good,  and 
very  beneficial  to  weak  or  confumptive  conftitutions. 

Sturgeon. 

WHEN  you  have  cleaned  your  fifh  properly,  pre- 
pare as  much  liquor  as  will  boil  it  in  the  following 
manner:  To  two  quarts  of  water  put  a pint  of  vinegar, 
a flick  of  horfe-radifb,  two  or  three  bits  of  lemon-peel, 
fome  whole  pepper,  a bay-leaf,  and  a fmall  quantity  of 
fait.  Boil  your  fifh  in  this  liquor,  and  when  enough 
(which  you  will  know  by  the  llefli  appearing  likely  to 
feparate  from  the  bones)  take  it  up,  and  have  ready  the 
following  fauce : Ale  It  a pound  of  butter,  diftolve  an 
anchovy  in  it,  put  in  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  bruife  the 
body  of  a crab  in  the  butter,  a few  fhrimps  or  cray  fifh, 
a little  catchup,  and  a little  lemon-juice.  When  it 
boils,  take  up  the  fturgeon,  drain  it  well,  lay  it  in  your 
dilli,  and  ferve  it  up  with  the  fauce  poured  into  boats. 
Garnifh  with  fried  oyfters,  fliced  lemon,  and  fcraped 
horfe-radifh. 

Turtles. 

THESE  animals  not  only  furnifh  the  mod  delicious 
repaft  to  the  epicure,  but  to  all  thofe  who  can  obtain  fo 
luxurious  a gratification.  They  are  of  various  fires, 
and  that  the  reader  may  be  informed  how  to  drefs  them, 
we  fhall  here  confine  ourfelves  to  one  of  about  eighty 
pounds  weight.  Take  the  turtle  out  of  the  water  the 
night  before  you  intend  to  drefs  it.  In  the  morning 
cut  its  throat,  or  the  head  off,  and  let  it  bleed  for  fome 
time.  Then  cut  off  the  fins;  fcald,  fcale,  and  trim 
them  and  the  head,  and  raife  the  callipee,  which  is  the 
belly  or  under  (hell;  clean  it  well,  leaving  to  it  as  much 
meat  as  you  conveniently  can.  Take  from  the  back  fhell 
all  the  meat  and  entrails,  except  the  monfieur,  which  is 
the  fat,  and  looks  green:  this  muft  alfo  be  baked  with 
the  fhell,  Wafti  all  clean  with  fait  and  water,  and  cut  it, 
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into  pieces  of  a moderate  fize.  Take  it  from  the  bones, 
and  put  them  with  the  fins  and  head  into  a foup-pot,  with 
a gallon  of  water,  fome  fait,  and  two  blades  of  mace. 
When  it  boils,  fkin  it  clean,  and  put  in  it  a bunch  of 
thyme,  parfley,  favory,  and  young  onions,  and  your 
veal  part,  except  about  one  pound  and  a half,  which  mud 
be  made  forcemeat  of,  as  for  Scotch  collops,  adding  a 
little  chyan  pepper.  When  the  veal  is  boiled  in  the 
foup  about  an  hour,  take  it  out,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and 
put  to  the  other  part.  The  guts,  which  are  confidered 
as  the  bed  part,  mult  be  fplit  open,  fcraped,  and  made 
clean,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  two  inches  long.  Scald 
and  fkin  the  paunch  or  maw,  and  cut  it  like  the  other 
parts;  mix  them  with  the  guts  and  other  parts,  except  the 
liver,  and  add  half  a pound  of  frefh  butter,  a few  fhalots, 
a bunch  of  thyme,  parfley,  and  a little  favory,  feafoned 
with  fait,  white  pepper,  mace,  three  or  four  cloves 
beaten,  and  a little  chyan  pepper.  Stew  them  about  half 
an  hour  over  a good  charcoal  fire,  and  put  in  half  a pint 
of  Madeira  wine,  with  as  much  of  the  broth  as  will  cover 
it,  and  let  it  flew  till  tender,  which  will  take  about  four 
or  five  hours.  When  it  is  nearly  enough,  fkim  it,  thicken 
it  with  flour,  add  fome  veal  broth,  and  make  it  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a fricafee.  Let  your  forcemeat  balls  be 
fried  about  the  fize  <}f  a walnut,  and  fte  wed  about  half  an 
hour  with  the  refl.  If  there  are  any  eggs,  let  them  be 
"boiled  and  cleaned;  but  if  none,  get  twelve  or  fourteen 
yolks  of  hard  eggs.  Then  put  the  flew  (which  is  the 
callipafli)  into  the  lhell  with  the  eggs,  and  either  make  ufe 
of  a falamander,  or  put  it  into  the  oven  to  bake.  Slafh 
the  callipee  in  feveral  places,  put  fome  butter  to  it,  and 
feafon  it  moderately  with  chyan  and  white  pepper,  fak, 
beaten  mace,  chopped  thyme,  parfley  and  young  onions. 
Put  a piece  on  each  flafh,  and  fome  over  the  whole,  and 
a duft  of  flour;  then  bake  it  in  a brifk  oven,  jn  a tin 
or  iron  dripping-pan.  The  back  fhell,  which  is  called 
the  callipafli,  mud  be  feafoned  like  the  callipee,  and 
baked  in  a dripping-pan,  fet  upright,  with  four  brick- 
bats, or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  An  hour  and  a half 
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will  bake  it,  which  mud  be  done  before  the  (lew  be  put 
in.  The  fins,  when  boiled  very  tender,  mud  be  taken 
outofthefoup,  and  put  into  a (lew- pan,  with  fome  good 
veal  gravy,  not  high  coloured,  a little  Madeira  wine, 
feafoned  and  thickened  as  the  caliipafh,  and  ferved  in  a 
difh  by  itfelf.  The  lights,  heart,  and  liver,  may  be  done 
the  fame  way,  but  a little  higher  feafoned  : or  the  lights 
and  heart  may  be  (tewed  with  the  caliipafh,  and  taken 
out  before  you  put  it  into  the  fhell,  with  a little  of  the 
fauce,  adding  a little  more  feafoning;  but  difh  it  by  it- 
felf. The  veal  part  may  be  made  fricandos,  or  Scotch 
collops.  The  liver  fhould  never  be  dewed  with  the  cal- 
lipafh,  but  dreffed  by  itfelf  in  any  manner  you  like;  ex- 
cept you  feparate  the  lights  and  heart  from  the  callipafli, 
and  ferve  them  together  in  one  difh.  Be  careful  to  drain 
the  foup,  and  ferve  it  in  a tureen,  or  large  china  bowl. — 
The  different  difhes  may  be  placed  on  the  table  as  fol- 
lows: The  callipee  at  the  head,  the  callipadi  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  lights,  foup,  fins,  &c.  in  the  centre.— 
The  fins  kept  in  the  liquor  will  eat  well  when  cold. 

Court  Bouillon,  for  all  Kinds  of  frefh  Fijh. 

PUT  into  your  fifli-kettle,  which  mud  be  according 
to  the  fize  of  your  fifli,  fome  water,  a quart  of  white 
wine,  a bit  of  butter,  fait,  pepper,  a faggot  of  fweet 
herbs,  fome  dewed  onions  and  carrots : boil  your  fifh 
in  this  liquor. 


CHAP.  III. 

BOASTING  IN  GENERAL. 

SECT.  I. 

BUTCHERS  MEAT. 

nPHE  fird  confideration  of  the  cook  in  roading  mud 
A be  to  regulate  the  drength  of  her  fire  in  proportion 
to  the  article  fhe  has  to  drefs.  If  it  is  a fmall  or  thin 

joint. 
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joint,  the  fire  muft  be  brifk,  that  it  may  be  done  quick; 
but  if  a large  one,  a fubftantial  fire  muft  be  made  in  order 
that  it  may  gradually  receive  the  heat,  and  by  ftirring  up 
the  fire,  when  it  begins  to  burn  up,  and  keeping  the  bot- 
tom clear,  the  meat  muft  be  roafted  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
with  little  trouble  to  the  cook.  Never  put  fait  on  your 
meat  before  you  lay  it  to  the  fire,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  draw 
out  the  gravy.  In  roafting  Beef,  if  it  be  a large  piece, 
fkewer  a fheet  of  writing  paper  over  the  fat,  and  bafte  it 
well  while  roafting.  When  it  is  near  enough,  which  you 
will  know  by  the  fmoke  drawing  to  the  fiie,  take  off  the 
paper,  then  bafte  it  well  and  dredge  it  with  flour  to  make 
it  frothy.  Mutton  and  Lamb  muft  be  roafted  with  a clear, 
quick  fire. — Veal  requires  particular  care,  and  muft  be 
done  of  a fine  light  brown  colour.  If  it  is  a fillet  or  loin, 
put  paper  over  the  fat,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  do 
beef.  At  firft  let  it  be  fome  diftance  from  the  fire,  and 
bafte  it  with  butter ; but  when  it  is  got  thoroughly  warm, 
put  it  nearer,  and  when  nearly  done,  dredge  it  with  flour. 
If  a breaft,  put  the  caul  over  it,  with  the  fweet-bread 
fkewered  on  the  back,  and  when  fufficiently  done,  take 
off  the  caul  and  dredge  it  with  flour.  Pork  as  well  as  Veal 
fhould  be  well  done,  otherwife  it  will  naufeate:  but  mut- 
ton and  beef,  if  a little  under  done  may  be  difpenfed  with. 
Wild  Fozvls  muft  be  roafted  with  a clear,  brifk  fire,  and 
when  they  are  frothy,  and  of  a light  brown  colour,  they 
are  enough.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  over- do 
them,  as  the  lofs  of  gravy  will  produce  a want  of  the 
flavour.  Tame  Fozvls  require  more  roafting,  and  muft  be 
often  bafted,  in  order  to  keep  up  a ftrong  froth,  which 
will  make  them  look  well  when  brought  to  table.  Pigs 
and  Geefe  muft  be  done  with  a quick  fire,  turned  quick, 
and  frequently  bafted . Hares  and  Babbits  require  time 
and  care,  otherwife  the  body  will  be  done  too  much,  and 
the  ends  too  little.  In  roafting  any  article,  always  allow 
longer  time  for  it  in  frofty  than  in  mild  weather;  and 
take  particular  care  that  your  fpits  are  thoroughly  clean 
before  you  put  on  your  meat,  as  nothing  is  more  difa- 
greeable  than  the  mark  of  it  left  in  the  flefh. 

& Having  laid  before  the  cook  thefe  neceffary  and  ge- 
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neral  obfetvations  in  roafting,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to 
give  dire&ions  for  drefling  the  refpe&ive  articles  under 
this  head 5 beginning  with 

Beef. 

THE  firft  fteps  to  be  taken  in  roafting  Beef  we  have 
already  noticed  in  the  foregoing  obfervations.  It  re- 
mains, therefore,  only  to  fay,  that  the  time  each  joint 
will  take  doing  muft  be  proportioned  to  its  weight.  If 
a piece  of  ten  pounds  it  will  take  an  hour  and  a half  at 
a good  fire.  Twenty  pounds  weight,  if  a thick  piece, 
will  take  three  hours,  but  if  thin  half  an  hour  lefs;  and 
fo  on  in  proportion  to  the  weight.  When  done,  take  it 
up,  and  put  it  into  your  difh.  Serve  it  with  potatoes, 
horfe-radifli,  and  pickles  forfauce,  andgarnilh  the  rim  of 
the  dilh  with  horfe-radifh  fcraped  very  fine. 

Mutton  and  Lamb. 

MUTTON  and  Lamb  muft  be  roafted  with  a 
quick  clear  fire.  Bafte  it  as  foon  as  you  lay  it  down, 
fprinkle  on  a little  fait,  and,  when  near  done,  dredge  it 
with  flour.  A leg  of  mutton  of  fix  pounds  will  take  an 
hour  and  a quarter,  and  one  of  twelve  two  hours ; a 
bread  half  an  hour  at  a quick  fire;  a neck  an  hour,  and 
a fhoulder  much  about  the  fame  time  as  a leg.  In  dref- 
fing  the  loin,  the  chine  (which  is  the  two  loins,)  and  the 
faddle  (which  is  the  two  necks  and  part  of  the  (boulders 
cut  together)  you  muft  raife  the  fkin,  and  (kewer  it  on, 
and  when  near  done,  take  off  the  (kin,  and  bafte  it  to 
froth  it  up.  Send  fome  good  plain  gravy  up  with  it. 

Haunch  of  Mutton  dreffed  like  Venifon. 

TAKE  a hind-quarter  of  fine  mutton,  dale  killed,  and 
cut  the  leg  like  a haunch.  Lay  it  in  a pan  with  the  back 
downwards,  pour  in  a bottle  of  red  wine,  and  let  the 
meat  foak  in  it  twenty-four  hours.  Before  you  fpit  it,  let 
it  be  covered  with  clean  paper  and  pafte  as  you  do  venifon, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  fat.  Roaft  it  before  a quick  fire* 
and  keep  balling  with  butter  mixed  with  fome  of  the 
liquor  in  which  it  was  foaked.  When  done,  ferve  it  up 
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with  fome  good  rich  gravy  in  one  boat,  and  fweet  faucg 
in  another.  It  will  take  about  three  hours  roaftine. 

A Fore-Quarter  of  Houft-Lamb. 

A Small  fore-quarter  of  houfe-lamb  will  take  an  hour 
and  a half  roafting ; a leg  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
When  it  is  done,  and  put  into  the  difh,  cut  off  the 
fhoulder,  and  pepper  and  fait  the  ribs.  Serve  it  up  with 
iallad,  brocoli,  potatoes,  or  mint  fauce. 

'Tongues  or  Udders. 

PARBOIL  the  tongue  before  you  put  it  down  to 
Toaft ; flick  eight  or  ten  cloves  about  it,  bafte  it  with 
butter,  and  ferve  it  up  with  fome  gravy  and  fvveetmeat 
fauce.  An  udder  may  be  roafled  after  the  fame  manner. 
You  may  alfo  lard  the  tongue  nicely,  but  take  care  that 
the  fire  does  not  burn  the  larding. 

Veal 

IF  your  fire  is  good,  veal  will  take  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  each  pound  in  roafting.  The  fat  of  the  loin 
and  fillet  muft  be  covered  with  paper,  as  we  have  before 
obferved.  The  fillet  and  fhoulder  muft  be  fluffed  with 
the  following  favoury  compofition — a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fuet  chopped  fine,  parfley  and  fweet  herbs  chopped, 
grated  bread  and  lemon  peel ; pepper,  fait,  and  a little 
nutmeg,  and  the  volk  of  an  egg.  Work  thefe  all  well 
together,  and  fluff  them  into  your  veal  as  fecure  as  you 
can,  that  it  may  not  fall  out  while  roafting.  The  breaft 
muft  be  roafted  with  the  caul  on  till  it  is  near  enough  ; 
then  take  it  off,  and  flour  and  bafte  the  meat.  When 
you  have  taken  it  up,  and  put  it  into  your  difh,  pour  a 
little  melted  butter  over  it,  and  ferve  it  up  with  any  of 
the  following  fauces;  potatoes,  brocoli,  cucumbers 
flevved,  French  beans,  peafe,  cauliflowers,  celery  dew- 
ed. Remember,  in  drelling  any  joint  of  veal  that  it  is 
well  done,  but  at  the  fame  time  let  it  not  be  too  much. 
If  it  is  not  done  enough  it  will  be  too  difguftful  to  en- 
joy, and  if  too  much,  the  juices  will  be  loft,  and  the 
flefli  eat  taftelefs. 


Pork. 
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Pork. 

PORK,  like  veal,  muft  be  well  done.  If  it  is  a 
loin,  take  a fharp  penknife,  and  cut  the  (kin  acrofs, 
which  will  not  only  make  the  joint  more  convenient  to 
carve,  but  will  alfo  make  the  rind,  or  crackling,  more 
pleafant  to  eat.  A leg  of  pork  muft  be  fcored  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  loin  ; if  not  particularly  obje£led 
to,  fluff  the  knuckle  part  with  fage  and  onion  chopped 
fine,  with  pepper  and  fait ; or  cut  a hole  under  the  twift, 
put  the  feafoning  there,  and  fallen  it  with  a Ikewer. 
Roaft  it  crifp,  as  it  will  make  the  crackling,  of  which 
moft  people  are  fond,  eat  the  better.  If  you  want  a 
Spring  (which  is  not  very  common,  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  if  young,'  will  eat  exceeding  well)  cut  off  the 
fhank,  or  knuckle,  fprinkle  fage  and  onion  over  it, 
roll  it  round,  and  tie  it  with  a firing.  About  two  hours 
will  do  it.  The  Spare-Rib  ihould  be  batted  with  a 
little  bit  of  butter,  a very  little  dull  of  flour,  and  fome 
dried  fage  fhred  fmaU.  The  principal  fauces  for  any 
kind  of  roaft  pork  are,  potatoes,  mullard  and  apple- 
fauce,  the  latter  of  which  you  muft  make  thus:  Pare, 
core,  and  flice  fome  apples,  and  put  them  into  a fauce- 
pan  with  a little  water,  to  prevent  their  burning,  and 
throw  in  a bit  of  lemon-peel.  When  they  are  enough, 
take  out  the  peel,  bruife  the  apples,  and  add  a piece  of 
butter,  and  a little  fugar.  When  you  have  worked  the 
whole  together  very  fine,  fet  it  on  the  fire  till  it  is  quite 
hot,  then  put  it  into  yourbafon,  and  ferve  it  up  with  the 
meat.- — If  it  is  a leg  of  pork,  have  a little  drawn  gravy 
ready  againft  it  is  done,  and  pour  it"  into  the  difh  when 
you  ferve  it  up.  The  belt  way  of  drefling  Pork  Grijkin 
is  to  roaft  it,  bade  it  with  a little  butter  and  fao-e,  and  a ■'* 
little  pepper  and  fait.  The  only  article  ufed  asfauce  for 
this  is  mullard. 

Sucking  Pigs. 

WHEN  your  pig  is  properly  prepared  for  drefling, 
put  into  the  belly  of  it  a little  fage  thredded  fine,  with 
, fome  fait,  a tea-fpoonlul  of  black  pepper,  and  acrull  of 
brown  bread.  Then  fpit  it,  few  up  the  belly,  and  lay  it 
down  to  a brilk  clear  fire,  with  a pig  plate  hun0-  in  the 
n-  G middle 
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middle  to  prevent  the  body  part  being  done  before  the 
extremities.  As  foon  as  it  is  warm,  put  a piece  of 
butter  into  a cloth,  and  frequently  rub  the  pig  with  it 
while  roalting.  When  it  becomes  of  a fine  brown,  and 
the  (team  draws  to  the  fire,  rub  it  quite  dry  with  a clean 
cloth,  and  then  yfith  a bit  of  cold  butter,  which  will 
help  to  crifp  it.  Having  taken  it  up,  and  put  it  into 
your  difh,  cut  off  the  head  with  a Ibarp  knife,  and  take 
off  the  collar,  the  ears,  and  the  jaw-bone.  Split  the 
jaw  in  two,  and  when  you  have  cut  the  pig  down  the 
back,  which  mud  be  done  before  you  draw  out  the  fpit, 
lay  the  two  (ides  with  the  back  part  to  each  other,  a jaw 
on  each  fide,  and  an  ear  on  each  (boulder,  and  the  collar 
on  the  (boulder.  Have  ready  your  fauce,  which  you 
muft  make  in  the  following  manner:  Having  chopped 
the  brains,  put  them  in  a faucepan,  with  a tea-fpoonful 
of  white  gravy,  the  gravy  that  runs  out  of  the  pig 
(which  you  muft  be  careful  to  fave,  by  putting  a bafon 
or  pan  in  the  dripping-pan  under  the  pig  as  foon  as  the 
gravy  begins  to  run)  and  a fmall  piece  of  anchovy.  Add 
to  thefe  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  as  much  flour  as  will 
thicken  the  gravy,  a (lice  of  lemon,  a fpoonful  of  white 
wine,  fome  caper  liquor,  and  a little  fait.  Shake  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot,  then  pour  it  into  your 
ditb  with  the  pig,  and  ferve  it  up.  You  may  likewife 
boil  a few  currants,  .and  fend  them  in  a tea-faucer,  with 
a glafs  of  currant-jelly  in  the  middle. 

As  there  mav  fometimes  be  a neceflitv  for  the  cook’s 
killing  the  pig  herfelf,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  in- 
form her  in  that  cafe  how  to  proceed.  Stick  the  pig 
juft  above  the  bread  bone,  and  let  the  knife  touch  its 
heart,  otherwife  it  will  be  along  time  dying.  As  foon 
as  it  is  dead,  put  it  into  cold  water  for  a few  minutes, 
, and  rub  it  over  with  a little  rofin  beat  exceeding  fine, 
or  inftead  of  that  ufe  its  own  blood,  which  wilbnearly 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  Let  it  lie  halt  a minute  in  a 
pail  of  fealding  water,  then  take  it  out,  lay  it  upon  a 
clean  table,  and  (trip  off  all  the  hairs  as  faft  as  poflible  \ 
but  if  they  do  not  come  clean  off,  put  it  into  the  hot 
water  again,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  clean  off,  wa(b  it  in 
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warm  water,  and  then  in  two  or  three  cold  waters,  that 
when  dreffed  it  may  not  tafte  of  the  rofin.  1 ake  off  the 
four  feet  at  the  firft  joints,  flit  it  down  the  belly,  and  take 
out  all  the  entrails.  Put  the  heart,  liver,  lights,  and 
pettitoes  together;  wafh  the  pig  well  in  cold  water,  and 
having  perfectly  dried  it  with  a cloth,  hang  it  up.  W hen 
you  drcfs  it  proceed  as  before  dire&ed. 

Calf's  Head. 

WHEN  you  have  thoroughly  wathed,  and  cleanfed 
it  from  the flime,  takeout  the  bones,  and  dry  it  well  in  a 
cloth.  Make  a feafoning  of  beaten  mace,  pepper,  fait, 
nutmeg,  and  cloves,  fome  bacon  cut  very  fmall,  and 
fome  grated  bread.  Strew  this  over  the  head,  roll  it  up, 
(kewer  it,  and  tie  it  with  tape.  While  roafting,  bafte  it 
with  butter,  and  when  done,  having  previoufly  made  a 
rich  veal  gravy,  thickened  with  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
pour  it  over,  and  ferve  it  to  table.  Some  like  mufh- 
room  fauce,  in-which  cafe  make  it  as  follows:  Clean  and 
waff)  a quart  of  frefh  mufhrooms,  cut  them  into  pieces, 
and  put  them  into  a ftcw-pan,  with  a little  fait,  a blade 
of  mace,  and  a little  butter.  Stew  them  gently  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  add  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  beat  up  fine;  keep  flirring  it  till  it  boils,  then 
pour  it  into  a boat,  and  ferve  it  up  with  the  head. — This 
is  an  excellent  fauce  for  fowls  or  turkies. 

Ham , or  Gammon  of  Bacon. 

WHICHEVER  you  drefs  of  thefe,  take  off  the 
Ikin  or  rind,  and  lay  the  meat  in  luke-warm  water  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Then  put  it  into  a pan,  pour  over 
it  a quart  of  Canary  wine,  and  let  it  foak  about  half  an 
hour.  When  you  have  fpitted  it,  put  a flieet  of  clean 
paper  over  the  fat  fide,  pour  the  Canary,  in  which  it  was 
foaked,  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  bafte  the  meat  with 
it  all  the  time  it  is  roafting.  When  it  is  enough  take  off 
the  paper,  and  dredge  it  well  with  crumbled  bread  and 
parfley  Aired  fine.  Make  the  fire  brifk,  and  brown  it 
well.  If  you  ferve  it  up  hot,  garnifh  with  rafpings  of 
bread;  but  it  cold,  for  a fecond  courfe,  garnifh  with 
green  parfley. 
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SECT.  II. 

ROASTING  POULTRY. 

Turkies. 

WHEN  your  Turkey  is  properly  truffed  for  drefiing, 
ftuffit  with  the  following  ingredients:  lake  four  ounces 
of  burter,  or  chopped  fuet,  lome  grated  bread,  a little 
lemon-peel,  parfley  and  fweet  herbs  chopped  together, 
pepper,  fait  and  nutmeg,  a little  cream,  and  the  yolks 
of  two  or  three  eggs : work  thefe  all  weli  together,  and 
fill  the  craw7  with  it.  Let  your  fire  be  very  brifk,  and 
when  you  put  it  down  paper  the  breaft,  and  let  it  con* 
tinue  on  i ill  near  done  : then  take  it  off,  dredge  it  with 
Hour,  and  keep  batting  it  till  it  is  done.  If  it  is  a large 
turkev,  fc  rve  it  up  with  gravy  alone,  or  brown  celery, 
or  mufhroom  fauce.  if  it  is  a turkey-poult,  ferve  it  up 
with  gravy  and  6read  fauce,  the  latter  of  which  make 
thus:  Cut  the  crumby  part  of  a penny  loaf  into  thin 
Ilices,  put  it  into  a faucepan  with  cold  water,  a few  pep- 
per corns,  a little  fait,  and  an  onion  : boil  it  till  the  biead 
is  quite  foft,  and  then  beat  it  very  fine:  put  it  into  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  with  two  fpoonstul  of  thick 
cream,  and  when  it  boils  up,  pour  it  into  a bafon,  or 
boat,  and  ferve  it  up  with  the  turkey. — A middling  iized 
turkey  will  take  more  than  an  hour,  a fmall  one  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  a very  large  one  an  hour  and  a 
hall.  — In  drefiing  thefe,  as  well  as  tow  Is,  always  let  your 
fire  be  clear  and  brifk. 

Fowls.  , 

"WHEN  your  fowds  are  laid  to  the  fire,  finge  them, 
then  bafte  them  with  butter,  and  dredge  over  lome  Hour. 
"When  the  fmoke  begins  to  draw  to  the  fire,  bafte  and 
dredge  them  again  : let  the  fire  be  brifk,  and  fend  them 
to  table  with  a good  troth.  1 he  proper  Sauces  tor  roaft 
fowls  are,  gravy,  egg,  mufhroom,  or  cqlery-fauce,  the 
latter  of  which  make  thus:  Wafh  and  pare  a large 
bunch  of  celery  very  clean,  cut  it  into  thin  bits,  and  boil 
it  oently  in  a little  water  till  it  is  tender:  then  add  a little 
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beaten  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper  and  fait,  and  thicken  it 
with  a large  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  Hour : then  give  it 
a boil,  and  ferve  it  up  in  a boat,  lo  the  water  in 
which  you  boil  the  celery  put  half  a pint  of  cream, 
which  will  make  it  very  rich  and  fubftantial.  This 
is  an  excellent  fauce,  not  only  for  fowls  but  alfo  for 
partridges,  or  any  other  game  ot  the  fame  kind. 

Chickens. 

BE  particularly  careful  in  drawing  your  chickens, 
which  done  cut  off  their  claws,  and  trufs  them  for  dref- 
fing.  Put  them  down  to  a good  fire,  and  finge,  duff, 
and  bafle  them  with  butter.  When  they  are  enough, 
froth  them,  and  lay  them  in  your  difh.  Serve  them  up 
with  parfley  and  butter  poured  over  them,  and  gravy  and 
mulhroom  fauce  in  boats. — A large  chicken  will  take 
half  an  hour;  a fmallone  twenty  minutes. 

Green  Geefe. 

WHEN  the  goofe  is  properly  cleaned,  and  ready  for 
dreffmg,  put  into  the  body  a large  lump  of  butter,  then 
fpit  it,  and  lay  it  down  to  a briik  clear  fire.  Singe  it, 
dredge  it  with  flour,  and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  receive 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  baffe  it  well  with  butter,  which  will 
occafion  the  flelh  to  rife,  and  make  it  look  well.  When 
you  think  it  near  enough,  dredge  it  again  with  flour,  and 
baffe  it  till  the  froth  rifes,  and  it  is  of  a clear  light 
brown.  When  done,  take  it  up,  and  put  it  into  your 
difh,  having  ready  the  following  fauce:  Melt  fome 
butter,  and  put  it  into  a fpoonful  of  forrel-juice,  a little 
fugar,  and  a few  fcalded  goofeberries.  Pour  it  into 
your  fauce-boat,  and  fend  it  up  hot  with  the  goofe  to 
table.  You  may  likewife  add  gravy  and  apple-fauce, 
and  garnifli  your  dilh  with  a cruft  of  bread  grated  very 
fine. 

A Stubble  Goofe. 

1 AKE  two  onions,  with  a few  leaves  of  fage  walked 
clean,  and  chop  them  as  fine  as  poflible.  Mix  with 
them  a large  piece  of  butter,  fome  fait,  and  pepper. 
Ppt  this  into  the  body  of  the  goofe,  then  tie  both  ends, 
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and  put  it  down  to  the  fire  to  roaft.  Singe  and  dredge 
it  with  flour,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  bafte  it 
with  frefh  butter.  When  near  done,  dredge  it  again, 
and  keep  batting  it  till  the  froth  rifes,  and  the  fleam 
draws  to  the  fire,  then  take  it  up,  put  it  into  your  difli, 
pour  a little  boiling  hot  water  over  it,  and  ferve  it  up 
with  good  gravy  fauce  in  one  boat,  apple-fauce  in  ano- 
ther, and  muftard. 

Ducks. 

YOU  mufl  prepare  them  for  the  fpit  in  the  fame  1 
manner  you  do  geefe,  by  putting  into  the  body  fome 
fage  and  onion  chopped  fine,  with  pepper  and  fait.  When 
you  lay  them  down,  finge,  duft,  and  bafte  them  with 
butter,  and  a good  fire  will  roaft  them  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  Before  you  take  them  up,  duft  them  with 
flour*  and  give  them  another  bafiing  with  butter  to 
make  them  Troth  and  look  brown.  Your  gravy  mufl;  be 
made  of  the  gizzard  and  pinions,  with  an  onion,  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a few  grains  of  pepper,  a 
large  blade  of  mace,  and  a tea  fpoonful  of  catchup. 
When  they  are  thoroughly  ftewed,  ftrain  off  the  gravy, 
put  fome  into  the  difh  with  the  ducks,  and  the  remain- 
der in  a boat  or  bafon.  Wild  ducks  mufl;  be  done  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Pigeons. 

AFTER  you  have  drawn  your  Pigeons,  and  taken 
the  craws  clean  out,  wafh  them  in  feveral  waters.  When 
you  have  dried  them,  roll  a good  lump  of  butter  in  fome 
chopped  parfley,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait.  Put 
this  into  your  pigeons,  then  fpit,  duft  with  flour,  and 
bafte  them.  When  enough,  ferve  them  up  with  parfley 
and  butter  for  fauce,  and,  if  in  feafon,  garnifh  your  difli 
with  bunches  of  afparagus.  A good  fire  will  roaft  them 
in  twenty  minutes. 

* Larks. 

TAKE  a dozen  of  Larks,  put  them  on  a fkewer,  and 
tie  both  ends  of  the  fkewer  to  the  fpit.  Dredge  and 
bafte  them,  and  in  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes  they  will 
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be  done.  Make  your  fauce  thus:  Take  the  crumb  of 
half  a penny  loaf.  Hired  it  very  fine,  and  put  it  into  a 
dew-pan  or  frying-pan,  with  a piece  of  butter  about  the 
(ize  of  a walnut.  Shake  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  of 
a light  brown,  then  lay  it  between  your  birds  on  your 
plate  or  dilli,  and  pour  a little  melted  butter  over 
them. 

Rabbits. 

WHEN  you  have  cafed  your  rabbits,  Ikewer  their 
heads  upon  their  backs,  their  fore-legs  into  their  ribs, 
and  the  hind  legs  double.  Take  the  crumb  of  half  a 
penny  loaf,  a little  parfley,  thyme,  fweet-marjoram,  and 
lemon-peel.  Shred  all  thefe  fine,  and  feafon  them  with 
pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  them  up  into  a light 
fluffing  with  two  eggs,  a little  cream,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter.  Put  this  into  their  bellies,  few  them 
up,  and  dredge  and  bade  them  well  with  butter.— 
When  done,  take  them  up,  chop  the  livers  after  boiling, 
and  lay  them  in  lumps  round  the  edge  of  your  diffi. — 
Serve  them  up  with  parfley  and  butter  for  fauce. 

To  road  a rabbit  hare-fa fhion,  you  mud  lard  it  with 
bacon,  and  bafte  it  in  the  fame  manner  you  do  a hare, 
direfiions  lor  which  you  will  find  in  the  next  fe&ion.  If 
you  lard  it,  make  gravy  fauce,  if  not,  white  fauce  will 
be  mod  proper. 
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ROASTING  GAME. 

Pheafants  and  Partridges. 

THE  fame  methods  are  to  be  taken  in  dreffingeither 
of  thefe  birds.  When  you  have  fpitted  and  laid  them 

t^lem  fl°ur>  and  bade  them  often  with 
jrelh  butter,  keeping  them  at  a good  didance  from  the 
Tire.  About  hall  an  hour  will  road  them.  Make  your 
gravy  of  a fcrag  of  mutton,  and  put  into  the  fauce-pan 
with  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  a large  fpoonful 
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of  catchup,  and  the  fame  of  browning*.  Strain  it,  and 
put  a little  into  the  difb  with  the  birds.  Serve  them  up, 
with  the  remainder  in  one  bafon,  and  bread-fauce  in  an- 
other. By  way  of  ornament  fix  one  of  the  principal  fea* 
thers  of  the  pheafant  in  its  tail. 

Woodcocks  or  Snipes. 

THESE  birds  are  fo  peculiar  from  all  others  that  they 
mull:  never  be  drawn.  When  you  have  fpitted  them, 
take  the  round  of  a threepenny  loaf,  and  toaft  it  nice  and 
brown;  then  lay  it  in  a difii  under  the  birds,  and  when 
you  put  them  to  the  fire,  bafte  them  with  a little  butter, 
and  let  the  trail  or  gut  drop  on  the  toaft.  When  they 
are  done,  put  the  toaft  in  a dilb,  and  lay  the  birds  on  it. 
Pour  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy  into  the  dillt,  and 
fet  it  over  a lamp  or  chafing  difh  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  then  take  it  hot  to  table. — A woodcock 
will  take  about  twenty  minutes  roafting,  and  a fnipe 
fifteen. 

Ruffs  and  Rees  (which  are  particularly  found  in  Lin- 
colnliiire  and  the  Ifle  of  Ely)  are  very  delicate  birds, 
and  muft  be  trufted  like  the  woodcock,  but  not  drefted 
with  the  guts.  When  done,  ferve  them  up  with  gravy 
and  bread  fauce,  and  garnith  the  dilb  with  crifp  crumbs 
cf  bread. 

Hares. 


* As  we  (hall  have  frequent  occafion  to  mention  the  article 
Browning,  it  will  be  neceflary  here  to  give  proper  directions 
how  to  make  it* — Beat  fmall  four  ounces  of  treble- refined  fugar, 
and  put  it  into  a frying-pan,  with  one  ounce  of  butter. 
Set  it  over  a clear  fire,  and  mix  it  well  together.  When  it  be- 
gins to  be  frothy  by  the  fugar  diffolving,  hold • it  higher  over  the 
fire,  and  have  ready  a pint  of  red  wine.  When  the  fugar  and 
butter  is  of  a deep  brown,  pour  in  a lit  tie  of  the  wine,  and  flir 
it  well  .together ; then  add  more  wine,  and  keep  ftirring  it  all 
the  time.  Put  in  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper,  fix  cloves, 
four  fhalots  peeled,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  three  fpoons- 
ful  of  catchup,  a little  fait,  and  a rind  of  one  lemon.  Boil 
them  llowly  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  pour  it  into  a bafon. 
When  cold,  take  off  the  feum  very  clean,  and  bottle  it  up  for 
ufe. 
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Hares. 

WHEN  your  bare  is  cafed  and  properly  truffed  for 
tirefling,  make  a fluffing  thus:  Take  a large  flice  of 

bread,  and  crumble  it  very  fine,  put  to  it  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  beef  marrow,  or  fuet,  the  like  quantity  of  but- 
ter, the  liver  boiled  and  Hired  fine,  a fprig  or  two  of 
■winter  favory,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  an  anchovy,  a little 
chyan  pepper,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated.  Mix  thefe 
well  together  with  a glafs  of  red  wine  and  two  eggs,  put 
it  into  the  belly  of  the  hare,  and  few  it  up.  When  you 
have  fpitted  it,"  and  laid  it  before  the  fire,  put  into  your 
dripping-pan  a quart  of  milk,  and  keep  balling  your 
hare  with  it  till  there  is  little  left.  When  it  is  nearly 
done,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  bafte  it  with  butter  till  it 
is  properly  frothed. — If  it  is  a fmall  hare  it  will  take 
about  an  hour  and  a half;  and  if  a large  one  two  hours. 
When  done,  put  it  into  your  dilh,  and  ferve  it  up  with 
plenty  of  good  rich  gravy,  and  fome  currant  jelly 
warmed  in  a cup;  or  red  wine  and  fugar  done  to  a fyrup 
thus : take  a pint  of  red  wine,  put  it  into  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fugar,  fet  it  over  a flow  fire,  and  let  it  fimmef 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  take  it  off,  and  puur  it 
into  your  fauce-boat  or  bafon. 

Venifon. 

TAKE  a haunch  of  venifon,  and  when  you  have 
fpitted  it,  rub  fome  butter  all  over  it.  Take  four  fheets 
of  clean  paper,  well  buttered,  two  of  which  put  on  the 
haunch.  Then  make  a pafte  with  fome  flour,  a little 
butter  and  water;  roll  it  out  half  as  big  as  your  haunch, 
and  put  it  over  the  fat  part ; cover  this  with  the  other 
two  fheets  of  paper,  and  tie  them  faft  with  packthread. 
Lay  it  to  a brifk  fire,  and  bafte  it  well  all  the  time  it  is 
roafting.  When  it  is  near  done,  take  off  both  paper  and 
pafte,  dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  bafte  it  with  butter. 
As  foon  as  it  becomes  of  a light  brown,  take  it  up,  and 
ferve  it  to  table  with  brown  gravy,  currant  jelly,  or  the 
fyrup  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  for  a hare. — 
A haunch  will  take  about  three  hours  roafting. 
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ROASTING  FISH. 

To  roaji  Sturgeon. 

PUT  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  into  a ftew-pan, 
with  fait,  pepper,  parfley,  onions,  fweet  herbs,  cloves, 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  a little  vinegar.  Stir  it  over 
the  fire,  and  when  it  is  luke-warm  take  it  off,  and  put 
your  fturgeon  in  to  deep.  When  it  has  taken  the  fla- 
vour of  the  herbs,  roaft  it  and  ferve  it  with  any  vege-- 
table  fauce  you  think  fit. 

Boajled  en  Gras. 

LARD  it  with  fat  bacon,  roaft  it,  and  ferve  it  with 
a ragout  of  truffles,  morells,  mufhrooms,  veal  fweet- 
bread,  &c. 

Lobjlers. 

WHEN  you  have  half-boiled  your  lobfter,  take  it 
out  of  the  water,  rub  it  well  with  butter,  and  lay  it  be- 
fore the  fire;  continue  bafting  it  with  butter  till  it  has  a 
fine  froth,  and  the  fhells  look  of  a dark  brown.  Then 
put  it  into  your  difli,  and  ferve  it  up  with  plain  melted 
butter  in  a faucc-boat. 
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BAKING?. 

S E C T.  I. 

BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 

THE  only  method  to  be  obferved  previous  to  this 
mode  of  cookery,  is  to  have  the  pans,  or  whatever 
veflels  you  fend  your  provifions  in  to  the  oven,  perfe&ly 
clean,  fo  that  the  care  you  have  taken  in  preparing  the 
article  may  not  be  injured  from  negle&in  cleanlinefs. 

Bump 
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Rump  of  Beep  a-la-Braife. 

CUT  out  the  bone  quite  dean,  then  beat  the  flefh 
well  with  a rolling-pin,  and  lard  it  with  a piece  of  bacon 
cut  out  of  the  back.  Seafon  your  bacon  with  pepper, 
fait,  and  cloves,  and  lard  acrofs  the  meat,  that  it  may 
cut  handfomer.  Seafon  the  meat  with  pepper,  fait,  and 
cloves ; put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  with  all  the  broken 
bones,  halt  a pound  of  butter,  fome  bay  leaves,  whole 
pepper,  one  or  two  flialots,  and  fome  fweet  herbs.  Let 
the  top  of  the  pan  be  covered  quite  clofe,  then  put  it 
into  the  oven,  and  it  will  be  done  in  about  fix  hours.— 
When  enough,  (kirn  off  the  fat  clean,  put  the  meat  into 
a dilh,  and  ferve  it  up  with  a goofl  ragout  of  mufhrooms, 
truffles,  forcemeat  balls,  and  yolks  of  eggs.  . Let  the 
gravy  which  comes  from  the  beef  be  added,  nicely  fea- 
foned,  to  thofe  ingredients. 

Calf's  Head. 

WHEN  you  have  properly  cleanfed  the  head,  put  it 
into  a large  earthen  dilh,  or  pan,  and  rub  the  infide  with 
butter.  Put  fome  long  iron  ikewers  acrofs  the  top  of 
the  difli,  and  lay  the  head  on  them.  Grate  fome  nut- 
meg all  over  the  head,  with  a few  fweet  herbs  Aired 
fmall,  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a little  lemon-peel 
cut  fine.  Then  flour  it  all  over,  flick  pieces  of  butter 
in  the  eyes,  and  on  different  parts  of  the  head,  and  fend 
it  to  the  oven.  You  may  throw  a little  pepper  and  fait 
over  it,  and  put  into  the  difh  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs, 
an  onion,  a blade  of  mace,  fome  whole  pepper,  two 
cloves,  and  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  the  brains  with 
fome  fage.  When  the  head  is  enough,  lay  it  on  a difli, 
and  put  it  before  the  fire  to  keep  warm  ; then  ftir  all 
together  in  the  difli,  and  put  it  into  a faucepan,  and 
when  it  is'quite  hot  drain  it  off,  and  pour  it  into  the 
faucepan  again.  Put  in  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
the  fage  and  brains  chopped  fine,  a fpoonful  of  catchup, 
and  two  of  red  wine.  Boil  them  well  together,  pour  the 
whole  over  the  head  in  a difli,  and  fend  it  to  table, 
i ;.:’r  . 

H 2 Pigs. 
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Pigs. 

LAY  your  pig  into  a difli  well  buttered,  flour  it  all 
over,  rub  fome  butter  on  the  pig,  and  fend  it  to  the 
oven.  When  you  think  it  is  enough  take  it  out,  rub  it 
over  with  a buttered  cloth,  and  put  it  into  the  oven 
again  till  it  is  dry;  then  take  it  out,  lay  it  in  a difh,  and 
cut  it  up.  Skim  off  the  fat  from  the  difli  it  was  baked 
in,  and  fome  good  gravy  will  remain  at  the  bottom. 
Put  this  to  a little  veal  grnvy,  with  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  boil  it  up  with  the  brains;  then  pour 
it  into  a difli,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  fage  that  comes 
out  of  the  belly  of  the  pig.  Serve  it  up  hot  to  table 
with  apple-fauce  and  mullard. 

A Bullock's  or  Calf's  Heart. 

TAKE  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  fuet,  (or  a 
bit  of  butter)  parfley  chopped,  fweet  marjoram,  lemon- 
peel  grated,  pepper,  fait  and  nutmeg,  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg;  mix  thefe  all  well  together,  fluff  the  heart  with 
it,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven.  When  done,  ferve  it  up 
with  gravy,  melted  butter,  and  currant  jelly  in  boats. 
The  fame  methods  are  to  be  ufed  whether  you  bake  or 
roafl  it;  but  if  care  is  taken,  baking  it  is  the  bell  way, 
as  it  will  be  more  regularly  done  than  it  can  be  by 
roafling. 


SECT.  II. 

BAKING  FISH. 

Cod's  Head. 

WHEN  it  is  thoroughly  cleanfed  and  wafhed,  lay  it 
in  the  difli,  which  you  mull  firft  rub  round  with  butter. 
Put  in  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  an  onion  ftuck  with 
cloves,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  fome  black  and 
white  pepper,  a nutmeg  bruifed,  a little  lemon-peel,  a 
piece  of  horfe-radifli,  and  a quart  of  water.  Dull  the 
head  with  flour,  grate  a little  nutmeg  over  it,  flick  bits 
of  butter  on  various  parts,  and  fprinkle  rafpings  all  over 
it  and  fend  it  to  the  oven.  When  done,  take  the  head 
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out  of  the  difh,  and  put  it  into  that  it  is  to  be  ferved 
up  in.  Set  the  difh  over  boiling  water,  and  cover  it 
clofe,  to  prevent  its  getting  cold.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  expeditiouflv  as  you  can,  pour  all  the  liquor  out  of 
the  difli  in  which  it  was  baked  into  a faucepan,  and  let 
it  boil  three  or  four  minutes ; then  drain  it,  and  put  to 
it  a gill  of  red  wine,  two  fpoonstul  of  catchup,  a pint 
of  fhrimps,  half  a pint  of  oyflers,  a fpoonful  of  mulli- 
room  pickle,  and  a quartern  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Stir  all  well  together,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  thick ; 
then  drain  it  and  pour  it  into  the  difli.  Have  ready 
fome  toaded  bread  cut  three-corner-ways,  and  fried 
crifp.  Stick  fome  pieces  of  toad  about  the  head  and 
mouth,  and  lay  the  remainder  round  the  head.  Garnifli 
your  difh  with  crifped  parfley,  lemon  notched,  and 
feraped  horfe-radifh.  This  method  is  equally  good  for 
roading. 

Salmon. 

TAKE  a piece  of  falmon  of  five  or  fix  pounds  weight, 
(or  larger  according  to  your  company)  and  cut  it  into 
dices  about  an  inch  thick,  after  which  make  a forcemeat 
thus:  Take  fome  of  the  flefh  of  the  falmon,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  the- meat  of  an  eel,  with  a few  mufh- 
rooms.  Seafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  cloves, 
and  beat  all  together  till  it  is  very  fine.  Boil  the  crumb 
of  a roll  in  milk,  and  beat  it  up  with  four  eggs  till  it  is 
thick;  then  let  it  cool,  add  four  more  raw  eggs  to  it, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  together.  Take  the  fkin  from 
the  falmon,  and  lay  the  dices  in  a difli.  Cover  every 
flice  with  the  force-meat,  pour  fome  melted  butter  over 
them,  with  a few  crumbs  of  bread,  and  place  orders 
round  the  difh.  Put  it  into  the  oven,  and  when  it  is 
of  a fine  brown,  pour  over  a little  melted  butter,  with 
fome  red  wine  boiled  in  it,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
ferve  it  up  hot  to  table. 

Carp. 

TAKE  a brace  of  carp,  and  having  greafed  the  pan, 
in  which  they  are  to  be  baked,  with  butter,  put  them 
into  it.  Let  it  be  of  fuch  a flze  as  will  hold  them  at 
2 full 
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full  length,  otherwife  they  will  be  apt  to  break.  Whes 
you  have  put  them  into  the  pan,  feafon  them  with  a 
little  black  and  white  pepper,  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg, 
a bunch  of  fweef  herbs,  an  onion,  and  an  anchovy  : 
then  pour  in  a bottle  of  white  wine,  cover  them  clofe 
and  put  them  into  the  oven.  If  of  a large  fize  they  will 
take  an  hour  baking;  but  if  final],  a lefs  time  will 
do.  When  enough,  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  and  lay 
them  in  a difh.  Set  it  over  boiling  water  to  keep  it  hot, 
and  cover  it  clofe.  Pour  all  the  liquor  in  which  they 
were  baked  into  a faucepan ; let  it  boil  a minute  or  two, 
fhain  it,  and  add  half  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Keep  ftirring  it  all  the  time  it  is  boiling  ; fqueeze  in  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  put  in  a proper  quantity  of 
fait,  obfervjng  to  fkim  all  the  fat  off  the  liquor.  Pour 
the  fauce  over  the  fifh,  lay  the  roes  round  them,  and 
garnifh  with  lemon.  ,• 

Eels  and  Lampreys. 

CUT  off  their  heads,  gut  them,  and  take  out  the 
blood  from  the  bone  as  clean  as  poflible.  Make  a 
force-meat  of  fhrimps  or  oyfters  chopped  fmall,  half  a 
penny  loaf  crumbled,  a little  lemon-peel  Aired  fine,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a little  fait,  pepper,  and  nut- 
meg. Put  this  into  the  bellies  of  the  fifh,  few  them  up, 
and  turn  them  round  on  the  difh.  Put  flour  and  butter 
over  them,  pour  a little  water  into  the  difh,  and  bake 
them  in  a moderate  oven.  When  done,  take  the  gravy 
from  under  them,  and  fkim  off  the  fat;  ftrain  it  through 
a hair  fieve,  and  add  one  tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle, 
two  of  browning,  a large  fpoonful  of  walnut-catchup,  a 
glafs  of  white  wine,  an  anchovy,  and  a flice  of  lemon. 
I.et  it  boil  ten  minutes,  and  thicken  it  with  butter  and 
flour.  Garnilh  with  lemon  and  crifped  parfley. 

Herrings. 

SCALE,  wafh,  and  dry  them  well  in  a cloth,  then 
Jay  them  on  a board,  and  take  a little  black  pepper,  a 
few  cloves,  and  plenty  of  fait : mix  them  together,  and 
rub  the  fifh  all  over  with  it.  Lay  them  flrait  in  a pot, 
cover  them  over  with  vinegar,  put  in  a few'  bay  leaves, 
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tie  a drong  paper  over  the  top,  and  bake  them  in  a mo- 
derate oven.  They  may  be  eat  either  hot  or  cold  ; and 
if  you  ufe  the  bed  vinegar,  they  will  keep  good  for  two 
or  three  months. 

Sprats  may  be  done  in  the  fame  manner,  and  either  of 
them  will  furnifh  an  occasional  and  pleafing  relifli. 

Turbot. 

TAKE  a difh  about  the  fize  of  the  turbot,  rub 
butter  thick  all  over  it,  throw  on  a little  fait,  a little 
beaten  pepper,  half  a large  nutmeg,  and  fome  parfley 
chopped  tine.  Pour  in  a pint  of  white  wine,  cut  off  the 
head  and  tail,  and  lay  the  turbot  in  the  difh;  pour  an- 
other pint  of  white  wine  all  over,  grate  the  other  half  of 
the  nutmeg  over  it,  a little  pepper,  fome  fait,  and 
chopped  parfley.  Lay  a piece  of  butter  here  and  there 
all  over,  then  drew  it  with  flour  and  crumbs  of  bread. 
Being  thus  prepared,  fend  it  to  the  oven,  and  let  it  be 
done  of  a fine  brown  colour.  When  you  take  it  out,  or 
have  it  home,  put  the  turbot  into  the  difh  in  which  you 
mean  to  ferve  it  up,  then  dir  the  fauce  in  the  difh  it  wTas 
baked  in,  pour  it  into  a faucepan,  {hake  in  a little 
flour,  let  it  boil,  and  then  dir  in'u  piece  of  butter  with 
two  fpoonsful  of  catchup.  When  the  w’hole  boils,  pour 
it  into  bafons,  and  ferve  it  up  with  the  fifli.  Garnifh 
your  difh  with  lemon;  and  you  may  add  what  other  fauce 
you  fancy,  as  flirimps,  anchovies,  muflirooms,  £kc. 

Pike,  zoith  Force-meat. 

PREPARE  your  pike  thus: — Gut  it  without  cutting 
it  open,  and  take  care  it  is  well  cleaned.  Gut  a notch 
down  the  back  from  head  to  tail,  turn  it  round,  and 
taflen  the  tail  in  the  mouth.  Make  your  force-meat 
thus:  Take  the  udder  of  a leg  of  veal,  or  the  kidney 
part  of  a loin  of  lamb,  fome  fat  bacon  cut  in  dice,  the 
pawn  or  melt  of  the  fifli,  fome  green  onions,  a mufliroom 
or  two,  or  truffles,  parfley  and  fait,  and  a little  nutmeg  and 
pepper:  add  a bit  of  butter  to  fry  it;  chop  it  all  well, 
with  the  crumb  of  a trench  roll  foaked  in  cream  or  milk. 
1 ound  all  together  in  a large  mortar,  with  three  or  four 
eSSsi  try  if  it  is  feafoned  to  your  mind,  fill  the  belly  of 

your 
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your  fifh  with  it,  clofe  up  that  part  which  was  cut  in  the 
back,  and  make  it  nice  and  even.  Then  take  two  or 
three  eggs,  beat  them  up,  daub  the  fifh  well  over  with 
it,  and  drew  on  fome  crumbs  of  bread.  Put  it  in  a 
gentle  oven,  and  proportion  the  time  according  to  the 
iize  of  your  fith.  When  done  ufe  the  following 
fauce,  take  two  or  three  ladles  of  good  gravy,  and  add 
to  it  three  large  fpoonsful  of  whole  capers,  fome  parfley 
chopped  fine,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  a little 
minced  fhalot.  Pour  this  into  a boat  or  baton,  and 
ferve  it  up  hot  with  your  fifh.  Garnifh  with  fried 
parfley.  A piper  may  be  baked  the  fame  as  the  pike. 

Mackarel. 

CUT  their  heads  off,  waili  and  dry  them  in  a cloth, 
cut  them  open,  rub  the  bone  with  a little  bay  fait  beat 
fine;  take  fome  mace,  black  and  white  pepper,  and  a 
few  cloves,  all  beat  fine ; lay  them  in  a long  pan,  and 
between  every  layer  of  fifh  put  two  or  three  bay  leaves, 
and  cover  them  with  vinegar.  Tie  writing  paper  over 
them  firft,  and  then  thick  brown  paper  doubled.  They 
mult  be  put  into  a very  flow  overr,  and  will  take  a long 
time  doing.  When  they  are  enough,  uncover  them,  and 
let  them  fland  till  they  are  cold;  then  pour  away  all  the 
vinegar,  they  are  .boiled  in,  cover  them  with  fome  more 
vinegar  and  put  in  an  onion  fluck  with  cloves.  Send 
them  to  a very  flew  oven  again,  and  let  them  fland  two 
hours.  When  completely  done,  put  them  alide,  and 
they  will  keep  good  a conliderable  time.  When  you 
take  them  out,  let  jt  be  with  a flice,  as  your  hands  will 
be  apt  to  break,  and  fpoil  them.  They  make  a moft  ex- 
cellent occafional  repaft. 


CHAP.  V. 

BROILING. 

IN  this  mode  of  cooking,  three  things  are  to  be  prin- 
cipally obferved.  Firft,  that  your  gridiron  is  tho- 
roughly clean,  and  your  fire  quite  clear.  Secondly, 

that 
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that  you  turn  your  meat  quick  and  often  while  broiling, 
»s  it  wilf  be  a means  of  preferving  the  juices.  And, 
thirdly,  to  have  your  dilb  placed  on  a chafing-difh  of 
hot  coals,  that  by  putting  one  piece  after  another  into  it 
as  they  are  done,  the  whole  may  be  taken  quite  hot  to 
table. 


SECT.  I. 

BUTCHER’S  MEAT  and  POULTRY. 


Beef  Steak  a. 

LET  your  (leaks  be  cut  off  the  rump  of  beef  about 
half  an  inch  thick ; take  care  to  have  your  fire  clear, 
and  rub  your  gridiron  well  with  beef  fuet.  When  it  is 
hot  lay  on  your  (leaks:  let  them  broil  till  the  iide  next 
the  fire  is  brown;  then  turn  them,  and  when  the  other 
fide  is  brown,  lay  them  on  a h'ot  difh,  with  a (I  ce  of 
butter  between  each  (leak;  fprinkle  a little  pepper  and 
fait  over  them,  and  let  them  (land  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes; in  the  mean  time  dice  a (halot  as  thin  as  pof- 
fible  into  a fpoonful  of  water ; lay  on  your  (leaks  again, 
and  keep  turning  them  till  they  are  enough;  then  put 
them  on  your  difh,  pour  the  (halot  and  water  over  them, 
and  fend  them  to  table.  Add  for  fauce  horfe-radifh  and 
pickles.  Garnifli  with  feraped  horfe-radifh. 

Mutton  Steaks. 


CUT  your  (leaks  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  if  jt 
be  the  loin,  take  off  the  (kin  with  a part  of  the  fat. 
When  your  gridiron  is  hot,  rub  it  with  frefh  fuet,  lay 
on  your  (leaks,  and  keep  turning  them  as  quick  as 
poffible:  if  you  do  not  take  great  care  the  fat  that  drops 
from  them  into  the  fire  will  fmoak  and  fpoil  them;  but 
this  may  be  in  a great  meafure  prevented,  by  placing 
your  gridiron  on  a flant.  When  enough  put  them  into 
a hot  difh,  rub  them  well  with  butter,  (lice  a (halot  very 
thin  into  a fpoonful  of  water,  and  pour  it  on  them,  with 
a fpoonful  of  catchup.  Serve  them  up  hot,  with  feraped 
horfe-radifh  and  pickles. 

No.  II. 
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BROILING 

Pork  Chops. 

IN  broiling  tbefe  the  fame  rules  are  to  be  observed  as 
thofe  given  for  mutton  chops,  except  with  this  difference, 
that  they  require  more  doing.  When  they  are  enough, 
put  a little  good  gravy  to  them-,  and  in  order  to  give 
them  an  agreeable  flavour,  drew  over  a little  fage  Hired 
very  fine.  The  only  fauce  is  muftard. 

Ox  Palates. 

PREPARE  your  palates  for  broiling  thus:  Having 
peeled  them,  put  into  a ftew-pan  a little  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  fait  and  pepper,  two  fhalots,  a clove  of 
garlic,  two  cloves,  parfley,  a laurel  leaf,-  thyme,  and 
as  much  milk  as  will  fimmer  your  palates  till  tender. 
When  this  is  done,  take  them  out,  and  rub  over  them 
the  yolks  of  eggs  with  bread  crumbs ; then  put  them  on 
your  gridiron,  broil  them  flowly,  and  when  enough  fel\e 
them  up  with  Hiarp  fauce. 

' Chickens. 

SLIT  your  chickens  down  the  back,  feafon  them 
with  pepper  and  fait,  and  lay  them  on  the  gridiron  over 
a clear  fire,  and  at  a great  diftance.  Let  the  infides 
continue  next  the  fire  till  they  are  nearly  half  done;  then 
turn  them,  taking  care  that  the  flelhy  fides  do  not  burn, 
and  let  them  broil  till  they  are  of  a fine  brown.  Have 
ready  good  gravv  fauce,  with  fome  mufhrooms,  and 
garnifli  them  with  lemon  and  the- livers  broiled;  the 
gizzards  cut,  flatbed  and  broiled,  with  pepper  and  fait, 
or  you  may  make  the  following  fauce:  take  a handful 
of  forrel,  and  dip  it  in  boiling  water ; then  drain  it,  and 
have  ready  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a flialot  Hired 
fmall,  and  fome  parfley  boiled  very  green;  thicken  it 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  add  a glafs  of 
red  wine;  then  lay  your  forrel  in  heaps  round  the 
chickens,  and  pour'the  fauce  over  them.  Garnifli  with 
fliced  lemon. 

Pigeons. 

PIGEONS  may  be  broiled  either  whole  or  flit,  and 

mull  be  done  very  flowly  over  a clear  fire.  If  you 

broil 
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broil  them  whole,  take  fome  parfley  Hired  fine,  a piece 
of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut,  with  a little  pepper  and  fait, 
and  put  into  their  bellies,  tying  both  ends  with  a bit  of 
coarfe  thread.  If  you  fplit  them,  feafon  the  infide  with 
pepper  and  fait;  and  when  done,  fertfe  them  up  with 
parfley  and  butter  poured  over  them. —They  will  be 
quicker  done  by  being  flit;  but  the  befi:  method  is  to 
broil  them  whole. 

SECT.'  II. 

BROILING  FISH. 

Frejh  Salmon. 

CUT  fome  flices  from  a frefli  falmon,  and  wipe 
them  clean  and  dry;  then  melt  fome  butter  fmooth  and 
fine,  with  a little  flour  and  balketvfalt.  Put  the  pieces 
of  falmon  into  it,  and  roll  them  about,  that  they  may 
be  covered  all  over  with  butter.  Then  lay  them  on 
a nice  clean  gridiron,  and  broil  them  over  a clear  but 
flow  fire.  While  the  falmon  is  broiling  make  your  fauce 
thus:  Take  two  anchovies,  wa(h,  bone,  and  cut  them 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  cut  a leek  into  three  or  four  long 
pieces.  Set  on  a faucepan  with  fome  butter  and  a little 
flour,  put  in  the  anchovies  and  leek,  with  fome  capers 
cut  fmall,  fome  pepper  and  fait,  and  a little  nutmeg ; 
add  to  them  fome  warm  water,  and  two  fpoonsful  of 
vinegar,  (baking  the  faucepan  till  it  boils;  and  then 
keep  it  on  the  fimmer  till  you  are  ready  for  it.  When 
the  falmon  is  done  on  one  fide,  turn  it  on  the  other  till 
it  is  quite  enough;  then  take  the  leek  out  of  the  fauce, 
pour  it  into  a difh,  and  lay  the  broiled  falmon  upon  it. 
Garnifh  with  lemons  cut  in  quarters. 

Dried  Salmon, 

TA\  your  dried  falmon  in  foak  for  two  or  three 
hours,  then  lay  it  on  the  gridiron,  and  fhake  over  it  a 
little  pepper.  It  will  take  but  a (hurt  time,  and  when 
done  ferve  it  up  with  melted  butter. 

12 
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BROILING 

Cod. 

CUT  the  cod  into  flices  about  two  inches  thick,  and 
dry  and  flour  them  well.  Make  a good  clear  fire,  rub 
the  gridiron  with  a piece  of  chalk,  and  fet  it  high  from 
the  fire.  Then  put  in  your  flices  of  fifh,  turn  them 
often,  and  let  them  broil  till  they  are  of  a fine  brown 
colour.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  in  turning  them  that 
they  do  not  break.  When  done  ferve  them  up  with 
lobfler  and  flirimp  fauce. 

Crimped  Cod. 

TAKE  a gallon  of  fpring  water,  put  it  into  a 
faucepan  over  the  fire,  and  throw  in  a handful  of  fait. 
Boil  it  up  fevetal  times,  and  keep  it  clean  fcummed. 
When  it  is  well  cleared  from  the  fcuni,  take  a middling 
fized  cod,  as  frefh  as  poflible,  and  put  it  into  fome  frefh 
pump  water.  Let  it  lie  a few  minutes,  and  then  cut  it 
into  flices  about  two  inches  thick.  Throw  thefe  into  the 
boiling  brine,  and  lei  them  broil  brifkly  a few  minutes. 
Then  take  the  flices  out  with  great  care  that  they  may 
not  break,  and  put  them  on  a fieve  to  drain.  When 
they  are  well  dried,  flour  them,  and  lay  them  at  a difiance 
upon  a very  good  fire  to  broil.  When  enough  ferve 
them  up  with  lobfler,  flirimp,  or  oyfter  fauce. 

Cod  Sounds. 

\ 

LAY  them  a few  minutes  in  hot  water;  then  take 
them  out,  rub  them  well  with  fait,  and  take  off  the 
fkin  and  black  dirt,  that  they  may  look  w'hite.  After 
this  put  them  into  water,  and  give  them  a boil,  then 
take  them  out,  flour  them  well,  firew  on  fome  pepper 
and  fait,  and  lay  them  on  the  gridiron.  When  enough 
Jay  them  on  your  difh,  and  pour  over  them  melted 
butter  and  muftard. 

Trout , 

WHEN  you  have  properly  cleanfed  your  fifh,  and 
made  it  thoroughly  dry  with  a cloth,  tie  it  round  with 
packthread  from  head  to  tail,  in  order  to  preferve  its 
fliape  entire.  Then  melt  fome  butter,  with  a good  deal 
of  tafket  fait,  and  pour  it  all  over  the  trout  till  it  is 
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perfe£tly  covered : after  lying  in  it  a minute  or  two,  take 
it  our  and  put  it  on  the  gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  that 
it  may  do  gradually.  For  fauce,  walk  and  bone  an 
anchovy,  and  out  it  very  fmall;  chop  a large  fpoonful 
of  capers;  melt  fome  butter,  with  a little  flour,  pepper, 
fait  and  nutmeg,  and  put  it  into  the  anchovy  and  capers, 
with  half  a fpoonful  of  vinegar.  W hen  the  trout  is  done, 
lay  it  in  a warm  difh,  pour  your  fauce  boiling  hot  over 
it,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Mackarel. 

WASH  them  clean,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  takeout 
the  roes  at  the  neck  end.  Boil  the  roes  in  a little  water; 
then  bruife  them  with  a fpoon,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  with  a little  nutmeg;  a little  lemon-peel  cut  fine, 
fome  thyme,  parfley  boiled  and  chopped  fine,  a little 
fait  and  pepper,  and  a few  crumbs  of  bread.  Mix  thefe 
well  together,  and  put  it  into  the  bellies  of  the  fifh  ; 
then  flour  them  well,  and  broil  them  nicely.  Let  your 
fauce  be  melted  butter,  with  a little  catchup  or  walnut 
pickle. 

Mackarel  a la  Maitre  (V Hotel. 

Broil  your  Mackarel  whole  : the  fauce  is  fweet  herbs, 
chopped  fine,  in  melted  butter. 

Haddocks  and  Whitings. 

WHEN  you  have  gutted  and  clean  wafhed  them,  dry 
them  well  in  a cloth,  and  rub  a little  vinegar  over  them, 
which  will  prevent  the  fkin  from  breaking.  Having 
done  this,  dredge  them  well  with  flour,  and  before  you 
put  them  on,  rub  the  gridiron  well  with  beef  fuet.  Let 
your  gridiron  be  very  hot  when  you  lay  your  fifh  on, 
otherwife  they  will  flick  to  it,  and  the  fifh  be  broke  in 
turning.  While  they  are  broiling,  turn  them  two  or 
three  times,  and  when  enough  ferve  them  up  with  plain 
melted  butter,  or  flirimp  fauce. 

Another,  and  indeed  a very  excellent  method  of  broil- 
ing thefe  fifh  is  thus:  When  you  have  cleaned  and  dried 
them  as  before-mentioned,  put  them  into  a tin  oven, 
and  fet  them  before  a quick  fire.  As  foon  as  the  (kins 
2 begin 
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begin  to  rife,  take  them  from  the  fire,  and  having  beat 
up  an  egg,  rub  it  over  them  with  a feather.  Sprinkle  a 
few  crumbs  of  bread  over  them,  dredge  them  well  with 
flour,  and  rub  your  gridiron,  when  hot,  with  fuet  or 
butter.  Lay  on  your  fifli,  and  when  you  have  turned 
them,  rub  over  a little  butter,  and  keep  turning  them 
till  they  are  done,  which  will  be  known  by  their  appear- 
ing of  a nice  brown  colour ; when  done,  ferve  them  up 
either  with  flirimp  fauce,  or  plain  melted  butter,  and  gar- 
nifli with  melted  butter  or  red  cabbage. 

Eels. 

HAVING  flcimmed,  cleanfed,  and  dried  your  eels, 
rub  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  ftrew  over  them 
fome  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  parfley  and  fage,  and 
feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait.  Bade  them  well  with 
butter,  and  then  put  them  on  the  gridiron  over  a clear 
fire.  When  done,  ferve  them  up  with  melted  butter  and 
parfley. 

Eels  pitch-cocked. 

TAKE  a large  eel,  and  fcour  it  well  with  fait  to  clean 
off  all  the  flime;  then  flit  it  down  the  back, -take  out  the 
bone,  and  cut  it  into  three  or  four  pieces.  Take  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  put  it  over  the  infide,  fprinkle  on  crumbs 
of  bread,  with  fome  fvveet  herbs  and  parfley  chopped 
very  fine,  a little  nutmeg  grated,  and  fome  pepper  and 
fait  mixed  together.  Then  put  it  on  a gridiron  over  a 
clear  fire,  broil  it  of  a fine  light  brown,  and  when  enongh, 
ferve  it  up  with  anchovy  fauce,  and  parfley  and  butter. 
Garnifli  with  raw  parfley  and  horfe-radifh. 

Another  method  of  pitch-cocking  eels  is,  when  you_ 
have  gutted,  cleanfed,  and  properly  dried  them,  fprinkle 
them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  a little  dried  fage,  turn  them 
backward  and  forward,  and  flcewer  them.  Rub  your 
gridiron  with  beef-fuet,  broil  them  a good  brown,  and 
when  done,  put  them  into  your  difli,  and  ferve  them  up 
with  plain  melted  butter  for  fauce.  Garnifli  your  difh 
with  fried  parfley. 
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Herrings. 

SCALE,  gut,  and  cut  off  their  heads;  wadi  them 
clean,  and  dry  them  in  a cloth;  then  dud  them  well>- 
with  flour  and  broil  them.  Take  the  heads,  mafh 
them,  and  boil  them  in  {mail  beer  or  ale,  with  a little 
whole  pepper  and  onion.  When  it  is  boiled  a quarter 
of  an  hour  drain  it  off,  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour, 
and  a good  deal  of  muflard.  Lay  the  herrings,  when 
done,  in  a plate  or  di(h,  pour  the  fauce  into  a boat,  and 
ferve  them  up. 
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■ J SECT.  I. 

BUTCHER’S  MEAT,  Be. 

Venifon. 

CUT  your  meat  into  flices,  and  make  gravy  of  the 
bones.  Fry  it  of  a nice  brown,  and  when  done 
take  it  up,  and  keep  it  hot  before  the  fire.  Then  put 
fome  butter,  well  rolled  in  flour,  into  the  pan,  and  keep 
flirring  it  till  it  is  quite  thick  and  brown  ; but  be  careful 
that  it  does  not  burn.  Stir  in  half  a pound  of  fine  fugar 
beat  to  powder,  put  in  the  gravy  made  from  the  bones, 
and  fome  red  wine.  Make  it  the  thicknefs  of  a fine 
cream ; fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  Warm  the  venifon 
in  it,  put  it  in  the  difli  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it. 

Veal  Cutlets. 

_ CUT  your  veal  into  flices  of  a moderate  thicknefs, 
dip  them  in  the  yolk  of  eggs  beat  up  fine,  and  drew  over 
them  crumbs  of  bread,  a tew  fweet-herbs,  fome  lemon- 
peel,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Then  put  them  into 
yeur  pan,  and  fry  them  with  frefli  butter.  While  they 
are  frying,  make  a little  good  gravy,  and  when  the  meat 
is  dohe,  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  in  a difli  before  the  fire. 

Shake 
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Shake  a little  flour  into  the  pan,  and  ftir  it  rosnd;  put 
in  the  gravy,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon,  ftir  the  whole 
well  together,  and  pour  it  over  the  cutlets.  Garnilh  your 
difh  with  iliced  lemon. 

Neck  or  Loin  of  Lamb . 

CUT  your  lamb  into  chops,  rub  both  Tides  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fprinkle  over  them  forne  crumbs  of 
bread,  mixed  with  a little  parfley,  thyme,  marjoram, 
winter  favory,  and  a little  lemon-peel,  all  chopped  very 
fine.  Fry  them  in  butter  till  they  are  of  a nice  light 
brown,  then  put  them  into  your  difh,  and  garnilh  with 
crifped  parfltey. 

Or  you  may  drefs  them  thus: 

Put  your  fteaks  into  the  pan  with  half  a pint  of  ale, 
and  a little  feafoning,  and  cover  them  clofe.  When 
enough  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  lay  them  in  a plate 
before  the  fire  to  keep  hot,  and  pour  all  out  of  the  pan 
into  a bafon ; then  put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a 
few  capers,  the  yolks  of  twm  eggs  beat  fine,  with  a little 
nutmeg  and  fait;  add  to  this  the  liquor  they  were  fried  in, 
and  keep  (birring  it  one  way  all  the  time  till  it  is  thick; 
then  put  in  the  chops,  keep  (baking  the  pan  for  a mi- 
nute or  two,  lay  the  chops  in  the  dill},  and  pour  the 
fauce  over  them.  Garnilh  with  crifped  parfley  and 
' lemon; 

Sweetbreads. 

CUT  them  into  long  dices,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  rub  it  over  them  with  a feather.  Make  a feafoning 
of  pepper,  fait,  and  grated  bread,  drew  this  over  them, 
and  fry  them  in  butter.  Serve  them  up  with  melted 
butter  and  catchup,  and  garnilh  with  crifped  parfley,  and 
very  fmall  thin  dices  of  toafted  bacon. 

Calf's  Brains. 

CUT  the'  brains  into  four  pieces,  and  foak  them  in 
broth  and  white  wine,  with  two  dices  of  lemon  put  into 
it,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  thyme,  laurel,  cloves,  parfley, 
and  fhalots.  When  they  have  remained,  in  this  about 
half  an  hour,  take  them  out  and  foak  them  in  batter 
made  of  white  wine,  a little  oil,  and  a little  fait,  and 
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fry  them  of  a fine  colour.  You  may  likewife  ftrew  over 
them  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with  the  yolks  of  eggs. 
Serve  them  up  with  plairi  melted  butter,  and  garnilh 
with  fried  parfley.  , 

Beef-Steaks. 

FRY  your  fteaks  over  a brifk  fire,  with  a little  butter 
in  the  pan,  and:  when  they  are  of  a nice  light  brown 
take  them  out,  and  put  them  in  a difh  before  the  fire. — 
Then  take  half  a pint  of  hot  gravy,  and  put  it  into' the 
pan  with  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and  two  or  three  fhalots 
chopped  fine.  Boil  them  up  in  the  pan  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  then  pour  the  whole  over  the  fteaks.  Gar- 
ni(h  with  fcraped  hotfe-radifh.. 

Ox  Tongues. 

WHEN  you  have  boiled  the  tongue  till  it  is  tender, 
cut  it  into  flices,  and  feafon  them  with  a little  nutmeg, 
cinnamon  and  fugar.  Then  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  with  a little  lemon  juice,  and  rub  it  over  the  flices 
with  a feather.  Make  fome  butter  boiling  hot  in  the 
fryihg-pan,  and  then  put  in  the  flices.  When  done, 
ferve  them  up  with  melted  butter,  fugar,  and  white  wine, 
all  well  mixed  together. 

Ox  Feet,  or  Cow  Heel. 

SPLIT  the  feet  afunder,  then  take  out  all  the  bones, 
arid  put  the  meat  into  the  frying  pan  with  fome  butter. 
When  it  has  fried  a few  minutes,  put  in  fome  mint  and 
parfley  Hired  fmall,  a little  fait,  and  fome  beaten  butter. 
Add  likewife  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  fine,  half  a pint 
of  gravy,  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  orange,  and  a little 
nutmeg.  When  the  foot  is  done,  take  it  out,  put  it  into 
your  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it. 

Tripe. 

^ CUT  your  tripe  into  piede's  about  three  inches  fquare; 
dip  them  in  fome  fmall  beer  batter,  or  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  have  a good  quantity  of  mutton  dr  beef  dripping  in 
your  pan.  Fry  it  till  it  is  of  a nice  light  brown,  then 
take  it  Out,  let  it  drain  for  a minute,  put  it  into  your 
difh,  and  ferve  it  up  with  plain  melted  butter  in  a'boat, 
and  muftard. 

K SaufageS' 
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S a iif ages. 

1 lie  mode  of  frying  faufages  is  fo  fimpje,  and  ge- 
nerally known,  that  it  needs  no  defcription.  However, 
we  ihall  notice  one  way,  of  which  the  cook  may  not  be 
informed.  Take  fix  apples,  and  flice  four  of  them  as 
thick  as  a crown  piece;  cut  the  other  two  into  quar- 
ters, and  take  the  cores  clean  out.  Fry  the  dices  with 
the  faufages  till  they  are  of  a nice  light  brown  colour. 
When  done  put  the  faufages  into  the  middle  of  the  dilb, 
and  the  apples  round  them.  .Garnifli  with  the  apples 
. quartered. 

Chickens. 

CUT  your  chickens  into  quarters,  and  rub  them 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  then  drew  on  fome  crumbs  of 
bread,  with  pepper,  fait,  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon- 
peel,  and  chopped  parfley.  Fry  them  in  butter,  and 
when  done  put  them  into  your  dilh  before  the  fire.  For 
fauce  thicken  fome  gravy  with  a little  flour,  and  put 
into  it  a fmall  quantity  of  chyan  pepper,  fome  mufliroom 
powder,  or  catchup,  and  a little  lemon  juice.  When 
it  is  properly  heated,  pour  it  over  the  chickens,  and 
ferve  it  up. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

■ BLANCH  them  in  water,  then  flour  them,  and  fry 
rf iem  in  frefli  butter.  Lay  them  in  your  dilh,  and  pour 
melted  butter  over  them  for  fauce.  Or  you  may  put  a 
little  red  wine  into  the  butter,  and  feafon  with  nutmeg* 
pepper  and  fait. 

Celery. 

TAKE  fix  or  eight  heads  of  frefli  celery,  and  cut  oflF 
the  green  tops,  with  the  outfide  ftalks.  Wafli  them 
well,  and  have  the  roots  clean.  Have  ready  a pint  of 
white  wine,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beat  fine,  and  a 
little  fait  and  nutmeg.  Mix  all  well  together  with  flour, 
and  make  it  into  a batter,  then  dip  every  head  into  it, 
put  them  into  a pan,  and  fry  them  with  butter.  "When 
enough,  lay  them  in  your  difh,  and  pour  melted  butter 
over  th  em  for  fauce. 
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Potatoes. 

CUT  your  potatoes  into  thin  flices,  and  fry  them  in 
butter  till  they  are  nicely  brown.  Then  lay  them  in  a 
difh  or  plate,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  them  for 
fauce. 

Potatoes  likewife  are  fried  by  the  French  in  a batter, 
and  ferved  up  with  powdered  fugar  thrown  over  them. 
You  mull  fry  all  your  batters  in  fweet  oil  or  hog’s  lard. 
Any  kind  of  fruit  may  be  fried  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
ferved  up  as  a corner  difh  in  the  fecond  courfe. 

SECT.  II. 

FRYING  FISH. 

AS  a neceffary  prelude  to  our  direftions  for  frying 
fifh,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  the  few  following 
general  obfervations:  When  you  fry  any  kind  of  fifh, 
firft  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  then  flour  them.  Put  into 
your  frying-pan  plenty  of  dripping,  or  hog’s-lard,  and 
let  it  boil  before  you  put  it  in  a difh.  When  they  are 
properly  fried,  lay  them  in  a difh,  or  hair  fieve,  to 
drain.  If  you  fry  parfley,  be  fure  to  pick  it  very  cau- 
tioufly,  walh  it  well,  dip  it  into  cold  water,  and  throw  it 
into  a pan  of  boiling  fat.  This  will  make  it  very  crifpV 
and  of  a fine  green,  provided  you  do  not  let  it  remain 
too  long  in  the  pan ; but  this  you  may  prevent  by  its 
appearance  while  doing. 

Turbot. 

HAVING  properly  cleanfed  your  fifh  (which  in  this 
mode  of  dreffing  muff  be  fmall)  and  thoroughly  dried  it, 
ftrew  on  fome  flour,  and  put  it  into  your  pan,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  hot  lard  to  cover  it.  When  it  is 
fried  nice  and  brown,  take  it  carefully  out,  and  tho- 
roughly drain  the  fat  from  it.  In  the  mean  time  clean 
the  pan,  put  into  it  as  much  claret  and  white  wine  as 
will  nearly  cover  the  fifh,  with  an  anchovy,  fait,  nutmeg, 
and  a little  ginger.  Put  in  the  turbot,  and  let  it  remain 
in  the  liquor  till  it  is  half  wafted ; then  take  it  out,  and 

K.  2 put 
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put  irL  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a minced 
lemon.  Let  them  fimmer  together  till  of  a proper 
thicknefs,  then  rub  a hot  difli  with  a piece  of  flialot,  lay 
the  turbot  in  the  did),  pour  over  the  fauce,  and  ferve  it 
up.  You  may  likewile  add  plain  melted  butter  in  a 
bafon. 

Carp. 

AFTER  having  cleaned  your  filh,  lay  them  in  a 
cloth  to  dry,  then  flour  them,  put  them  into  the  pan, 
and  fry  them  of  a fine  light  brown.  Take  fome  crufts 
of  bread,  cut  them  three-corner-vvays,  and  try  them  with 
the  roes  of  the  filh.  When  your  filh  are  nicely  fried,  lay 
them  on  a coarfe  cloth  to  jdrain,  and  prepare  anchovy 
fauce,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Lay  your  carp  ig  the 
difh,  with  the  roes  on  each  fide,  and  garnifli  with  the 
fried  cruft,  and  flices  of  lemon. 

Tench. 

SLIT  the  fifh  along  the  backs,  and  raife  the  flefh 
from  the  bone;  then  cut  the  fkin  acrofs  at  the  head  and 
tail,  ftrip  it  clean  off,  and  take  out  the  bone.  Having 
thus  prepared  them  for  frying,  take  one  of  them,  and 
mince  the  flelh  very  fmall,  with  mufhrooms,  chives, 
and  parfley  chopped  fine;  a little  fait,  pepper,  beaten 
mace,  nutmeg,  and  a few  favory  herbs.  Mix  thefe 
well  together,  then  pound  them  in  a mortar,  and  crumbs 
of  bread  foaked  in  cream,  the  yolks  of  three  or  four 
eggs,  and  a piece  of  butter;  and  with  this  compofition 
fluff  your  fifh.  Put  clarified  butter  into  your  pan,  fet 
it  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  hot  ftrew  fome  flour  on 
your  filh,  and  put  them  in  one  by  one.  W hen  they  have 
fried  till  they  are  of  a nice  brown  colour,  take  them  up 
and  lay  them  in  a coarfe  cloth  before  the  fire  to  keep 
hot.  Then  pour  all  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  lhake  in  fome  flour. 
Keep  it  (lining  with  a fpoon  till  the  butter  is  a little 
brown,  and  then  put  in  half  a pint  oi  white  wine.  Stir 
them  together,  and  put  in  halt  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
ari  onion  (bred  with  cloves,  a bunch  of  fweet-hcrbs,  and 
two  blades  of  mace.  Cover  thefe  tdofe,  and  let  them 

flew 
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(lew  as  gently  as  you  can  for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  put  them  into  the  pan  again, 
adding  two  fpoonsful  of  catchup,  an  ounce  of  truffles 
or  morels  boiled  tender  in  half  a pint  of  water,  a few 
mufhrooms,  and  half  a pint  of  oyflers,  waffled  dean  in 
their  own  liquor.  When  your  fauce  is  properly  heated, 
and  has  a good  flavour,  put  in  your  tench,  and  let  them 
lay  in  it  till  they  are  thoroughly  hot;  then  take  them 
out,  lay  them— in  your  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over 
them.  Garniffl  with  fliced  lemon.  The  fame  methods 
may  be  ufed  in  frying  of  carp, 

Soah. 

TAKE  off  the  (kin,,  rub  the  fiffl  over  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  drew  on  fome  crumbs  of  bread.  Fry 
them  in  hog’s-lard  over  a brifk  fire,  till  they  are  of  a fine 
light  brown.  Then  tai^e  them  up,  drain  them,  put  them 
into  your  dilh,  and  ferve  them  up  with  plain  melted 
butter  in  a boat,  Garnifh  with  green  pickles. 

Smelts. 

BE  careful  to  take  away  the  gills,  but  leave  in  the  roes. 
After  you  have  waffled  them,  dry  them  well  in  a cloth, 
then  beat  up  an  egg  very  fine,  rub  it  over  them  with  a 
feather,  and  ftrew  on  crumbs  of  bread.  Fry  them  in 
hog  s-lard  over  a brifk  fire,  and  put  them  in  when  the  fat 
is  boiling  hot.  When  they  are  done  of  a fine  brown, 
take  them  out,  and  drain  the  fat  from  them,  and  when 
you  difh  them  up,  put  a bafon  with  the  bottom  upwards, 
into  the  middle  of  your  difh,  and  lay  the  tails  of  vour 
fifli  on  the  fide  of  it,  Garnifh  with  fried  parfley, 

Eds. 

AFTER  having  properly  cleaned  them,  and  taken  off 
the  heads,  cut  them  into  pieces,  feafon  them  with  pep- 
per and  fait,  ftrew  on  fome  flour,  and  fry  them  till  they 
are  of  a fine  brown  colour.  Drain  them  properly  before 
you  lay  them  in  the  difh.  Serve  them  up  with  melted 
butter  and  the  juice  of  a lemon  fqueezed  into  it.  Gar- 
mfh  with  crifped  parfley. 

Lampreys. 

WHEN  you  cut  them  open  to  clean  them,  be  careful 

to 
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to  fave  the  blood,  and  wafh  them  thoroughly  clean  in 
warm  water.  Fry  them  in  clean  dripping,  and  when 
nearly  enough,  put  out  the  fat,  put  a little  white  wine, 
and  give  the  pan  a (hake  round.  Throw  a little  pep- 
per, with  fome  fweet-herbs,  a few  capers,  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  the  blood  you  faved  from  the 
flfh.  Cover  the  pan  clofe,  and  fhake  it  often.  When 
they  are  enough,  take  them  out,  (train  the  fauce,  put  it 
into  the  pan  again,  and  give  it  a quick  boil.  Squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  ltir  all  together,  and  when  it 
is  juft  upon  the  boil,  pour  it  over  the  fifh,  and  ferve  it 
up.  Garnifli  with  fliced  lemon. 

Mullets. 

SCORE  the  fifh  acrofs  the  back,  and  dip  them  in 
melted  butter.  Fry  them  in  butter  clarified,  and  when 
enough,  lay  them  on  a warm  difh.  Serve  them  up  with 
plain  melted  butter  or  anchovy  fauce. 

Herrings. 

FIRST  ferape  off  all  ,the  feales,  then  wafti  them, 
dry  them  well  in  a cloth,  and  dredge  them  with  flour. 
Fry  them  in  butter  over  a brifk  fire,  and  when  done, 
fet  their  tails  up  one  againft  another  in  the  middle  of  the 
dilh.  Fry  a large  handful  of  parfley  crifp,  take  it  out 
before  it  lofes  its  colour;  lay  it  round  the  fifh,  and  ferve 
them  up  with  melted  butter,  parfley,  and  muftard. 

Oyfters. 

THE  largeft  oyfters  you  can  get  fliould  be  chofen  for 
frying.  When  you  have  properly  cleaned  andrinced  them, 
ftrew  over  them  a little  grated  nutmeg,  a blade  of  mace 
pounded,  a fpoonful  of  flour,  and  a little  fait.  Dip 
your  oyfters  fingly  into  this,  and  fry  them  in  hog’s-lard 
till  they  are  of  a nice  brown  colour.  Ihen  take  them 
out  of  the  pan,  put  them  into  your  difh,  and  pour  over 
them  a little  melted  butter,  with  crumbs  of  bread  mixed. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

S T EW  I N G. 

SECT.  I. 

BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

AKE  the  fillet  of  a cow-calf,  duffit  well  under  the 


udder,  and  at  the  bone-end  quite  through  to  the 
fiiank.  Put  it  into  the  oven,  with  a pint  of  water  under 
it,  till  it  is  of  a fine  brown;  then  put  it  into  a dew-pan, 
with  three  pints  of  gravy.  Stew  it  till  it  is  tender,  and  then 
put  a few  morels,  truffles,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon- 
pickle,  a large  one  of  browning,  one  of  catchup,  and  a 
little  chvan  pepper.  Thicken  it  with  a lump  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Take  out  your  veal,  and  put  it  into  your 
difli,  then  drain  the  gravy,  pour  it  over,  and  lay  round 
force-meat  balls.  Garnifli  with  diced  lemon  and  pickles. 


PUT  a bread  of  veal  into  the  dew-pan  with  a little 
broth,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  a 
few  muflirooms,  two  or  three  onions,  with  fome  pepper 
and  fait.  Stew  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  tender; 
and  when  done  drain  and  fcum  the  fauce.  Garnifli 
with  force-meat  balls. 


LAY  at  the  bottom  of  your  faucepan  four  wooden 
lkewers  crofs-ways,  then  put  in  the  veal,  with  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  a piece  of 
thyme,  a fmall  onion,  a crufl  of  bread,  and  two  quarts 
of  water.  Cover  it  down  clofe,  make  it  boil,  and  then 
only  let  it  fimmer  for  two  hours.  When  enough,  take 
it  up,  put  it  into  your  difli,  and  drain  the  liquor  over 
it.  Garnifli  with  lemon. 


LARD  it  with  large  pieces  of  bacon  rolled  in  pepper, 
and  fait,  fhalots  and  fpices.  Put  it  into  your  dew-pan 


Breajl  of  Veal. 


Knuckle  of  Veal. 


Neck  of  Veal. 
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with  about  three  pints  of  broth,  two  onions,  a laurel 
leaf,  and  a little  brandy.  Let  it  fimmer  gently  till  it  is 
tender,  then  put  it  into  your  difh,  take  the  fcum  clean 
off  the  liquor,  and  then  pour  it  on  the  meat. 

Calf's  Head. 

AFTER  having  properly  cleaned  the  head,  put  it 
into  cold  water,  and  let  it  lay  for  an  hour;  then  carefully 
take  out  the  brains,  the  tongue,  the  eyes  and  the  bones. 
Then  take  a pound  of  veal  and  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  a 
very  little  thyme,  a good  deal  of  lemon-peel  minced,  a 
nutmeg  grated,  and  two  anchovies;  chop  all  very  fine, 
then  grate  two  dale  rolls,  and  mix  the  whole  together  with 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs;  fave  enough  of  this  to  make 
about  twenty  balls.  Take  half  a pint  of  frefli  mufh- 
rooms  clean  peeled  and  wafhed,  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs, 
beat  fine,  half  a pint'of  oyders  clean  wafhed,  or  pickled 
cockles;  mix  thefe  altogether,  after  fird  dewing  your 
oyders.  Put  the  force-meat  into  the  head  and  clofe  it; 
tie  it  tight  with  packthread,  and  put  it  into  a deep  dew- 
pan,  with  two  quarts  of  gravy  and  a blade  or  two  of 
mace.  Cover  it  clofe  and  let  it  dew  two  hours.  In  the 
mean  time,  beat  up  the  brains  with  fome  lemon-peel  cut 
fine,  a little  parfley  chopped,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Have  fome  dripping  boiling,  and 
fry  half  the  brains  in  little  cakes';  fry  all  the  forcemeat 
balls,  and  keep  them  both  hot  by  the  fire.  1 ake  half  an 
ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  then  drain  the  gravy  the 
head  was  dewed  in,  and  put  the  truffles  and  morels  to  it, 
with  a few'mufhrooms.  Boil  all  together,  then  put  in 
the  red  of  the  brains,  dew  them  together  for  a minute  or 
two,  pour  the  whole  over  the  head,  and  lay  the  cakes  of 
fried  brains  and  forcemeat  balls  round  it.  Garnilh  with 
lemon. — For  a fmall  family,  thehalf  of  a head  may  be 
done  equally  fine,  only  properly  proportioning  the  quan- 
tity of  the  refpetdive  articles. — A lamb’s  head  mud  be 
done  in  the  very  fame  manner. 

Calf's  Liver. 

LARD  the  liver,  and  put  it  into  a dew-pan,  with 

fome  fait,  whole  pepper,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  an 

onion 
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onion,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Let  it  flew  till  tender,  then 
take  it  up>  and  cover  it  to  keep  hot.  Strain  the  liquor  it 
was  ftewed  in,  fcum  off  all  the  tat,  thicken  it  with  a piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  pour  it  over  the  liver. 

Rump  of  Beef. 

HALF  roafl  your  beef,  then  put  it  into  a flew-pan, 
with  two  quarts  of  water,  and  one  of  red  wine,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  a flialot,  one  fpoonful  ot  lemon 
pickle,  two  of  walnut  catchup,  and  the  fame  of  brown- 
ing. Put  in  chyan  pepper  and  fait  to  your  tafle. — • 
Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  over  a gentle  fire  for  two 
hour's;  then  take  up  your  beef,  and  lay  it  in  a deep 
difh,  fcum  off  the  fat,  and  ftrain  the  gravy;  put  in  an 
ounce  of  morels,  and  half  a pint  of  mufhroom ; thicken 
your  gravy,  and  pour  it  over  the  beef.  Garnilli  with 
force-meat  balls  and  horfe-radifh. 

Beef  Steaks. 

PEPPER  and  fait  your  (leaks,  and  lay  them  in  a 
flew-pan.  Put  in  half  a pint  of  water;  a blade  or  two 
of  mace,  an  anchovy,  a fmall  bunch  of  herbs,  a piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  and  an 
onion.  Cover  the  whole  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  till  the 
(teaks  are  tender;  then  take  them  out,  flrew  fome  flour 
over  them,  fry  them  in  frefli  butter  till  they  are  of  a 
nice  brown,  and  then  pour  off  all  the  fat.  Strain  the 
fauce  they  were  ftewed  in,  pour  it  into  the  pan,  and  tofs 
it  up  all  together  till  the  fauce  is  quite  hot  and  thick. 
Then  lay  your  lteaks  in  the  difh,  pour  the  fauce  over 
them,  and  garnifh  with  horfe-radifh  and  pickles. 

Beef  Gobbets. 

TAKE  any  piece  of  Beef,  except  the  leg,  cut  it  into 
fmall  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a flew-pan.  Cover 
them  with  water,  and  when  they  have  ftewed  an  hour, 
put  in  a little  mace,  cloves,  and  whole  pepper,  tied 
loofely  in  a muflin  rag,  with  fome  celery  cut  fmall. 
Then  add  fome  fait,  turnips  and  carrots  pared  and  cut 
in  flices,  a little  parfley,  a bunch  of  fvveet-herbs,  a large 
cruft  of  bread,  and  an  ounce  either  of  barley  or  rice. 
Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  till  it  is  tender.  Then 

L take 
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take  out  the  herbs,  fpices,  and  bread,  and  have  ready  a 
French  roll  nicely  toafted,  and  cut  into  four  parts.  Put 
thefe  into  your  dilh,  pour  in  the  meat  and  fauce,  and 
fend  it  hot  to  table. 

Neat's  Tongue. 

PUT  the  tongue  into  your  ftew-pan  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  coyer  it.  When  it  has  Hewed  about 
two  hours,  take  it  out,  peel  it,  and  put  it  in  again, 
with  a pint  of  ftrong  gravy,  halt  a pint  of  white  wine,  a 
bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  fome  mace, 
cloves,  and  whole  pepper,  tied  in  a mutlin  rag  ; add 
likewife  a fpoonful  of  capers  chopped  fine,  fome  turnips 
and  carrots  lliced,  and  a piece  ot  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Let  the  whole  flew  together  very  gently  for  two  hours ; 
then  take  out  the  lpice  and  fweet-herbs,  put  the  tongue 
into  your  dill),  ftrain  the  fauce,  pour  it  over,  and  ferve 
it  up. 

To  drefs  Ox  Palates. 

HAVING  cleanfed  and  boiled  your  Palates,  take  off 
the  (kin,  and  pick  out  all  that  part  that  is  black,  and 
cut  them  in  bits  : turn  fome  onions  a few  times  over 
the  fire  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  when  it  is  half  done 
put  it  in  the  palates.  Moiften  your  ragout  with  fome 
good  broth,  and  a little  cullis ; feafon  it  to  your  tafle, 
and  add  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs : when  it  is  well  fkim: 
med  and  the  fauce  of  a proper  confidence,  put  in  a 
little  muflard,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Ox  Palates  forced. 

STEW  your  palates  whole  with  forcemeat  rolled 
up  j when  done,  cut  them  in  half:  ferve  them  up  with 
a good  fauce  of  truffles.  - 

t> 

To  marinate  Ox  Palates. 

HAVING  boiled  fome  palates  in  water  till  tender, 
cut  them  in  pieces  of  what  fhape  you  pleafe,  and  fteep 
them  two  or  three  hours  in  fome  vinegar,  with  fait, 
pepper,  a clove  of  garlic,  a little  flour  and  butter,  a 

laurel  leaf,  and  three  cioves.  The  whole  marinade 

muff 
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muft  be  made  luke  warm,  then  take  them  out,  dry, 
hour,  and  fry  them,  and  ferve  them  up  with  fried  par- 
ley. 


S E C T.  II. 

STEWING  POULTRY,  &e. 

Turley  en  Pain. 

TAKE  a fine  turkey,  bone  it,  and  put  into  the  car- 
cafe  a ragout  compofed  of  Jarge  livers,  mufhrooms,  and 
ftreaked  bacon,  all  cut  in  (mall  dice,  and  mingled 
with  fait,  fine  fpices,  and  ihred  parfiey  and  onions.  Sew 
the  turkey  up,  but  take  care  to  fhape  it  nicely ; then 
put  a thin  flice  of  bacon  upon  the  bread,  and  wrap  it 
in  a cloth.  Stew  it  in  a pot,  but  not  too  large  a one, 
with  good  broth,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  and  a bunch 
qf  fweet  herbs ) when  it  is  done,  (train  the  liquor  the 
turkey  was  done  in  into  a (tew-pan,  after  having  taken 
off-  the  fat ; reduce  it  to  a fauce,  adding  a fpoonful  of 
cullis;  then  unwrap  your  turkey,  take  off  the  bacon, 
dry  away  the  grcafe,  -and  ferve  it  up  with  the  fauce. 

Fozvls . 

PURSUE  the  fame  method,  at  firft,  in  (tewing  fowls 
as  you  do  turkies ; that  is  to  fay,  put  fkewers  crofs-ways 
at  the  bottom  of  your  (tew-pan.  When  you  have  laid 
in  your  fowl,  put  to  it  a quart  of  gravy,  a bunch  of 
celery  clean  wafhed  and'cut  very  fmall,  with  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace.  Let  it  (tew.gently  till  the  liquor  is  re- 
duced to  a quantity  only  fufficicnt  for  (auce;  then  add 
a large  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  (lour,  two  fpoonsful  of 
red  wine,  the  fame  quantity  of  catchup,  with  pepper 
and  fait  to  feafon  it.  Lay  your  fowl  in  the  difii,  pour  the 
fauce  over  it,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Chic  kens, 

HALF  boil  them  in  as  much  water  as  will  juft  cover 
them,  then  take  them  out,  cut  them  up,  and  take  out 
Ibe  bread- bones.  Put  them  into  your  ftcw-pan  with  the 
. L 2 liquo^ 
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liquor,  and  add  a blade  of  mace,  and  a little  fait.  Cover 
the  pan  clofe,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire.  Let  it  (lew  till 
the  chickens  are  enough,  then  put  the  whole  into  your 
difh,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 

GooJ'e  Giblets. 

PU  T them  into  fealding  water,  by  which  you  will  be 
enabled  to  make  them  properly  clean.  When  this  is 
done,  cut  the  neck  into  four  pieces,  the  pinions  in  two, 
and  flice  the  gizzard.  Put  them  into  your  ftew-pan 
with  two  quarts  of  w'ater,  or,  if  you  have  it,  mutton 
broth,  with  fome  fweet-herbs,  an  anchovy,  a few  pep- 
per corns,  three  or  four  cloves,  a fpoonful  of  catchup, 
and  an  onion.  When  the  giblets  are  tender,  put  in  a 
fpoonful  of  good  cream,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter, 
then  pour  the  whole  into  a foup-difh,  with  fippets  of 
bread  at  the  bottom,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Pucks. 

TAKE  two  ducks,  properly  picked  and  drawn,  dull 
them  with  flour,  and  fet  them  before  the  fire  to  brown. 
Then  put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a quart  of  water, 
a pint  of  red  wine,  a fpoonful  of  walnut  catchup,  the 
fame  of  browning,  an  anchovy,  half  a lemon,  a clove 
of  garlic,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  with  chyan  pepper 
and  fait  to  your  tafte.  Let  them  flew  gently  for  halt  an 
hour,  or  till  you  find  them  tender;  then  lay  them  on  a 
difh,  and  keep  them  hot.  Skim  off  the  fat  from  the 
liquor  in  which  they  were  ftewed,  ftrain  it  through  a 
hair  fieve,  add  to  it  a few  morels  and  truffles,  boil  it 
quick  till  reduced  to  little  more  than  half  a pint,  then 
pour  it  over  your  ducks,  and  ferve  them  up. 

Duck  zeilh  Green  Pease. 

PUT  into  your  ftew-pan  a piece  of  fretli  butter,  and 
fet  it  on  the  fire;  then  put  in  your  duck,  and  turn  it  in 
the  pan  two  or  three  minutes:  take  out  the  fat,  but  let 
the  duck  remain.  Put  to  it  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a 
pint  of  peafe,  two  lettuces  cut  final!,  a bunch  ot  fweet- 
herbs,  and  a little  pepper  and  fait.  Cover  them  clofe, 
and  let  them  flew  for  half  an  flour, now  and  then  fhaking 
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the  pan.  When  they  are  juft  done,  grate  in  a little 
nutmeg,  with  a fmail  quantity  of  beaten  mace,  and 
thicken  it  either  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  or 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  up  with  two  or  three  fpoonsful 
of  cream.  Shake  it  all  together-  for  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, then  take  out  the  fweet-herbs,  lay  the  duck  in  the 
difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it.  Garnifh  with  boiled 
mint  chopped  very  fine. 

Pigeayis. 

PUT  into  the  bodies  of  your  pigeons  a feafoning  made 
with  pepper  and  fait,  a few  cloves  and  mace,  feme  fvveet 
herbs,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Tie  up  the 
necks  and  vents,  and  half  roaft  them.  Then  put  them 
into  a ftewpan,  with  a quart  of  good  gravy,  a little 
white  wine,  a few  pepper  corns,  three  or  four  blades  of 
mace,  a bit  of  lemon,  a bunch  ot  fweet-herbs,  and  a fmall 
onion.  Stew  them  gently  till  they  are  enough;  then 
take  the  pigeons  out,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  through  a 
fieve;  feum  it  and  thicken  it  in  your  ftew-pan  with  a piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  then  put  in  the  pigeons  with 
fome  pickled  mufhrooms;  ftew  it  about  five  minutes; 

put  the  pigeons  into  a difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over 
them. 


Pheafants. 

PUT  into  your  ftew-pan  with  the  pheafant  as  much 
veal  broth  as  will  cover  it,  and  let  it  ftew  till  there  is  iuft 
enough  liquor  left  for  fauce.  Then  feum  it,  and  put 
in  artichoke  bottoms  parboiled,  a little  beaten  mace,  a 
glaft  of  wine  and  fome  pepper  and  fair.  If  it  is  not 
ufticiently  fubftantial,  thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter 
rofted  in  flour,  and  fqueeze  in  a little  lemon-juice.  Then 
take  up  the  pheafant,  pour  the  fauce  over  it,  and  put 
force-meat  balls  into  the  difh.  P 


Partridges. 

roaftino^ftnfF  m l>artT'<%es  jn  the  fame  manner  as  for 

of  the  breaft  • Cra^s’  anc*  ^arc*  them  down  each  fide 
1 . 5 ien  roll  a lump  of  butter  in  pepper,  fait 

apd  beaten  mace,  and  put  into  the  bellies .Vw  up 
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the  vents,  and  then  put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  with 
a quart  ot  good  gravy,  a fpoonful  of  Madeira  wine, 
the  fame  of  catch  up,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  half 
the  quantity  of  mufhroom-powder,  one  anchovy,  half  a 
lemon,  and  a fprig  ot  fweet  marjoram.  Cover  the  pan 
clofe,  and  (lew  them  half  an  hour;  then  take  them  out, 
and  thicken  the  gravy.  Boil  it  a little,  and  pour  it  over 
the  partridges,  and  lay  round  them  artichoke  hottoms 
boiled  and  cut  in  quarters,  and  the  yolks  of  four  hard 
eggs . Woodcocks  mud  be  ftewed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Cucumbers. 

PARE  twelve  middle-fized  cucumbers,  tlice  them 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a half  crown,  and  lay  them  in  a 
coarfe  cloth  to  drain.  When  quite  dry,  flour  them,  and 
fry  them  in  frefli  butter  till  they  are  brown;  then  take 
them  out  with  an  egg-flice  and  lay  them  on  a plate  be- 
fore the  fire.  Take  a large  cucumber,  cut  a long  piece 
out  of  the  fide,  and  fcoop  out  all  the  pulp.  Have 
ready  fome  onions  nicely  fried,  fill  the  cucumber  with 
thefe,  and  feafon  with  pepper  and  fait,  then  put  in  the 
piece  that  was  cutout,  and  tie  it  round  with  packthread. 
Flour  it,  and  fry  it  till  it  is  brown;  then  take  it  out  of 
the  pan,  and  keep  it  hot.  Let  the  pan  remain  on  the 
fire,  and  while  you  are  putting  in  a little  flour  with  one 
hand,  keep  ftirring  it  with  the  other.  When  it  is  thick, 
put  in  two  or  three  fpoonsful  of  water,  half  a pint  of 
white  or  red  wine,  and  two  fpoonsful  of  catchup.  Stir 
them  together,  and  add  three  blades  of  mace,  four 
cloves,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a little  pepper  and  fait, 
all  beat  fine  together.  Stir  it  into  the  faucepan,  and 
then  throw  in  your  cucumbers.  Let  them  flew  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  then  lay  the  whole  cucumber  in  the 
middle  of  your  difh,  having  firfi  untied  it,  the  reft  round 
it,  and  pour  the  lauce  all  over.  Garnilli  the  difh  with 
fried  onions. 

Peafe  and  Lei  luce. 

PUT  a quart  of  green  peafe,  and  two  large  lettuces 
wafhed  clean,  and  cut  fmall  acrofs,  into  a ftew-pan,  with 
a quart  of  graw,  and  flew  them  till  they  are  tender. 

% Put 
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Pat  in  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  feafoned 
with  pepper  and  fait.  When  of  a proper  thicknefs,  dith 
them  up,  and  fend  them  to  table.  Inftead  of  butter 
vou  may  thicken  them  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and 
if  you  put  two  or  three  thin  rathers  of  lean  ham  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dew-pan,  it  will  give  the  whole  a very 
tine  flavour. 

S E C T.  III. 

STEWING  FISH. 

Carp  and  Tench. 

HAVING  fcaled  and  gutted  your  fifh,  wadi  them 
thoroughly  clean,  dry  them  with  a cloth.  Then  put  them 
into  a dew-pan,  with  a quart  of  water,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  red  wine,  a large  fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  ano- 
ther of  browning,  a little  mufhroom-powder,  chyan 
pepper,  a large  onion  duck  with  cloves,  and  a dick  of 
horfe-radiih.  (If  carp,  add  the  blood,  which  you  mud 
be  careful  to  fave  when  you  kill  them.)  Cover  your 
pan  clofe  to  keep  in  the  fleam;  and  let  them  dew 
gently  over  a flow  fire  till  vour  gravy  is  reduced  to  jufl 
enough  to  cover  them.  Then  take  the  fifh  out,  and 
put  them  into  the  difh  you  intend  for  table.  Set  the 
gravy  again  on  the  fire,  and  thicken  it  with  a large  lump 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  boil  it  a little,  and  then  drain 
it  over  your  fifh.  Garriidi  with  pickled  mufhrooms, 
fcraped  horfe-radifh,  and  the  roes  of  the  fifh,  fome  of 
them  fried  and  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  the  red  boiled. 
Jufl  before  you  fend  it  up,  fqueeze  into  the  fauce  the  juice 
of  a lemon. 

Barbel. 

TAKE  a large  barbel,  fcale,  gut,  and  wafh  it  in  vine- 
gar and  fait,  and  afterwards  in  clear  water.  Then  put  it 
into  a dew-pan,  with  a fufficiency  of  eel  broth  to  cover  it, 
and  add  fome  cloves,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  and  a bit 
of  cinnamon.  Let  them  flew  gently  till  the  fifh  is  done, 
then  take  it  out,  thicken  the  fauce  with  butter  and  flour, 
pour  it  over  the  fifh,  and  ferve  it  up. 
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STEWING 

Small  Barbel. 

TIIE  fmall  barbel  is  dewed  like  carp,  and  when 
large  may  be  done  on  the  gridiron,  ferved  up  with  a 
white  fauce. 

Trout. 

MAKE  a (luffing  with  grated  bread,  a piece  of  butter, 
chopped  parfley,  lemon-peel  grated,  pepper,  fait,  nut- 
meg, favory  herbs,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  all  well  mixed 
together.  Fill  the  belly  of  your  fifli  with  this,  and  then 
put  it  into  a (lew-pan  with  a quart  of  good  boiled  gravy, 
half  a pint  of  Madeira  wine,  an  onion,  a little  whole 
pepper,  a few  cloves,  and  a piece  of  lemon  peel.  Stew 
it  very  gently  over  a (low  fire,  and  when  done,  take  out 
the  fifh  and  add  to  the  fauce  a little  flour  mixed  in  fome 
cream,  a little  catchup,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Let 
it  juft  boil  up,  then  drain  it  over  your  fill),  and  ferve 
it  up. 

Pike. 

MAKE  a browning  with  butter  and  flour,  and  put  it 
into  your  dew-pan  with  a pint  of  red  wine,  a faggot,  four 
cloves,  a dozen  of  fmall  onions  half-boiled,  with  fome 
pepper  and  (alt.  Cut  your  pike  into  pieces,  put  it  in,  and 
let  it  dew  very  gently.  When  done,  take  it  out,  and  add 
to  the  fauce  two  anchovies  and  a fpoonful  of  capers  chop- 
ped fine.  Boil  it  for  a minute  or  two,  and  then  pour  it 
over  the  fifli.  Garnifii  with  bread  nicely  fried,  and  cut 
three-corner  ways. 

A Fricandeaii  of  Pike. 

CUT  a pike  into  dices,  according  to  its  fize  ; after 
having  fealed,  gutted,  and  walhed  it,  lard  all  the  upper 
part  with  bacon,  cut  fmall,  and  put  it  into  a flewpan 
with  a glafs  of  white  wine,  fome  good  broth,  a bunch 
of  fweet  herbs,  and  fome  fillet  of  veal  cut  into  final! 
dice : w’hen  it  is  dewred,  and  the  fauce  drained  off, 
glaze  it  like  other  fricandeaus.  It  may  alfo  be  fricaf- 
feed  like  chickens  (as  a fide  difh) ; or  you  may  dew  it 
and  ferve  it  up  with  a white  fauce. 

Cod. 
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FISH. 

Cod. 

CUT  fome  flices  of  cod,  as  for  boiling,  and  feafon 
them  with  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  fait,  and  fweet-herbs 
Put  them  into  a dew-pan  with  half  a pint  of  white  wine 
and  a quarter  ot  a pint  of  water.  Cover  them  clofe,  and 
let  them  fimmer  for  five  or  fix  minutes.  Then  fqueeze 
in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  add  a few  oyfters  with  their 
liquor  drained,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace.  Let  them  flew  very  gently,  and 

frequently  fliake  the  pan  to  prevent  its  burning. 

When  the  fifli  is  done,  take  out  the  onion  and  fweet- 
herbs,  lay  the  cod  in  a warm  dilh,  and  drain  the  fauce 
over  it. 

Soals,  Ptaife,  and  Flounders. 

THE  fame  methods  mud  be  taken  for  dewing  either 
of  thefe  kinds  of  fifli.  Half  fry  them  in  butter,  then 
take  them  out  of  the  pan,  and  put  to  the  butter  a quart 
of  water,  two  anchovies,  and  an  onion  diced.  When 
they  have  boiled  flowly  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put 
your  fifli  in  again,  and  let  them  dew  gently  about  twenty 
minutes  ; then  take  out  the  fifli,  and  thicken  the  fauce 
with  butter  and  flour.  Give  the  whole  a gentle  boil,  then 
drain  it  through  a hair  fieve  over  the  fifli,  and  ferve  them 
up  with  oyfler,  cockle,  or  Ihrimp  fauce. 

Lampreys  and  Eels. 

HAVING  fkinned,  gutted,  and  thoroughly  wafned 
your  fifli,  feafon  them  with  fait,  pepper,  a little  lemon- 
peel  Aired  fine,  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmeg.  Put  fome 
thin  flices  of  butter  into  your  dew-pan,  and  having  rolled 
your  fifli  round,  put  them  in,  with  half  a pint  of  good 
gravy,  a gill  of  white  wine,  a bunch  of  marjoram,  win- 
ter favory,  thyme,  and  an  onion  fliced.  Let  them  dew 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  keep  turning  them  till  they  are  ten- 
der. Then  take  them  out,  and  put  an  anchovy  into  the 
lauce.  1 hicken  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  very 
fine,  or  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  When  it  boils, 
pour  it  over  the  fifli,  and  ferve  them  to  table. 

III.  M 
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Praivns,  Shrimps,  or  Cray-fijh . 

TAKE  about  two  quarts  of  either  of  thefe  fifh,  and 
pick  out  the  tails.  Put  the  bodies  into  your  dew-pan, 
with  about  a pint  of  white  wine  (or  water  with  a fpoon- 
ful  of  vinegar)  and  a blade  of  mace.  Stew  thefe  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  dir  them  together  and  drain 
them.  Having  done  this,  wafli  out  your  pan,  and  put 
into  it  the  drained  liquor  and  tails.  Grate  into  it  a fmall 
nutmeg,  put  in  a little  fait,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  (hake  it  all  together.  Cut  a thin 
flice  of  bread  round  a quartern  loaf,  toad  it  brown  on 
both  Tides,  cut  it  into  fix  pieces,  lay  it  clofe  together  in 
the  bottom  of  your  difh,  pour  your  fifh  and  fauce  hot  over 
it,  and  fend  it  hot  to  table. — If  cray-fifh,  garnidi  the  difli 
with  fome  of  their  bilged  claws  laid  thick  round. 

Oyjlers. 

STRAIN  the  liquor  of  your  oyders,  and  put  it  into 
your  faucepan  with  a little  beaten  mace,  and  thicken  it 
with  flour  and  butter.  Boil  this  three  or  four  minutes, 
then  toad  a flice  of  bread,  cut  it  in  three-cornered  pieces, 
and  lay  them  round  the  difli  into  which  you  intend  to  put 
the  oyders.  Then  put  into  the  pan  a fpoonful  of  cream 
with  your  oyders,  fhake  them  round,  and  let  them  dew 
till  they  are  quite  hot,  but  be  careful  they  do  not  boil. — 
Pour  them  into  a deep  plate,  or  foup-dilh,  and  ferve 
them  up. — Mod  kinds  of  fliell-filh  may  be  dewed  in  the 
fa'me  manner. 

Oyjlers  Scolloped. 

WASH  them  thoroughly  clean  in  their  own  liquor, 
and  then  put  them  into  your  fcollop  fliells;  drew  over 
them  a few  crumbs  of  bread.  Lay  a ilice  of  butter  on 
the  firfi  you  put  in,  then  more  oyders  and  bread,  and 
butter  fuccetlively  till  the  fhell  is  full.  Put  them  into  a 
Dutch  oven  to  brown,  and  ferve  them  up  hot  in  the 
fliells. 

Mufcles. 

W ASH  them  very  clean  in  feveral  waters,  then  put 
them  into  a dew-pan,  and  cover  them  clofe.  Let  them 
3 dew 
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flew  till  the  fliells  open,  and  then  pick  out  the  fifh  clean, 
one  by  one.  Look  under  the  tongue  to  fee  if  there  be  a 
crab,  and  if  you  find  one,  throw  that  mufcle  away. — 
You  will  likewife  find  a little  tough  article  under  the 
tongue,  which  you  muff  pick  off.  Having  thus  pro- 
perly cleanfed  them,  put  them  into  a faucepan,  and  to  a 
quart  of  mufcles,.  put  half  a pint  of  the  liquor  drained 
through  a fieve;  add  a few  blades  of  mace,  a fmall  piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  let  them  flew  gently.  Lay 
fome  toafted  bread  in  the  difh,  and  when  the  mufcles  are 
done,  pour  them  on  it,  and  ferve  them  up. 

>1 
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HASHING  AND  MINCING. 

SECT.  I. 

BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 

Calf's  Head. 

AS  a tvhole  calf’s  head  is  rather  too  large  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  mod  families  at  one  time,  and  as  we 
mean  to  confine  our  receipts  within  fuch  compafs  as  may 
with  equal  convenience  and  pleafure,  fuit  all,  fo  we  fhall 
here  give  direftions  for  balking  only  one  half, \ obferving, 
that  fliould  there  be  occafion  for  doing  the  whole,  it  7s 
only  doubling  the  ingredients  here  given  for  a part. 

’VVafh  the  head  as  clean  as  poflible,  and  then  boil  it 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  When  cold  cut  the  meat,  as  alfo 
the  tongue,  into  thin  broad  dices,  and  put  them  into  a 
ltewing-pan,  with  a quart  of  good  gravy.  When  it  has 
ewect  tiree  quarters  of  an  hour,  put  in  an  anchovy,  a 
ittle  beaten  mace,  chvan  pepper,  two  fpoonsful  of 
lemon  pickle,  the  fame  quantity  of  walnut  catchup,  half 
an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  a dice  or  two  of  lemon 
iome  fweet-herbs,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine.  Mix 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  with  fome  flour,  and  pu  t 
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in  a few  minutes  before  the  meat  is  done.  In  the  mean 
time  put  the  brains  into  hot  water,  and  beat  them  fine 
in  a bafon ; then  add  two  eggs,  a fpoonful  of  flour,  a bit 
of  lemon-peel  Aired  fine,  and  a little  parfley,  thyme,  and 
fage  chopped  fmall.  Beat  them  all  well  together,  and 
drew  in  a little  pepper  and  fait;  then  drop  them  in  little 
, cakes  into  a pan  with  boiling  lard;  fry  them  of  a light 
brown,  and  lay  them  on  a lieve  to  drain.  Take  your 
hath  out  of  the  pan  with  a fifh  flice,  and  lay  it  in  your 
difh.  Strain  vour  gravy  over  it,  and  lay  upon  it  a few 
muflirooms,  forcemeat  balls,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
boiled  hard,  and  the  brain  cakes,  Garnifh  with  fliced 
lemon  and  pickles. — If  the  company  is  fo  large  that  there 
fliould  be  a neccflity  for  dreffing  the  whole  head,  in  order 
to  make  a pleating  variety,  do  the  other  half  thus: — 
When  it  is  parboiled,  hack  it  crofs  and  crofs  with  a knife, 
and  grate  fome  nutmeg  all  over  it.  Take  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  a little  fait  and  pepper,  a few  fweet-herbs, 
fome  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a little  lemon-peel  chopped 
very  fine.  Strew  this  over  the  head,  and  then  put  it 
into  a deep  difh  before  a good  fire.  Bafie  it  with  butter, 
and  keep  the  difli  turning  till  all  parts  are  equally  brown. 
Then  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  on  your  hath.  Blanch  the 
half  of  the  tongue,  and  lay  it  on  a foup-plate;  boil  the 
brains  with  a little  fage  and  parfley,  chop  them  fine,  and 
mix  them  with  fome  melted  butter  and  a fpoonfulofcream; 
make  it  quite  hot,  then  pour  it  over  the  tongue,  and 
ferve  it  up  with  the  head. — The  mode  of  doing  this  half 
is  ufuallv  termed  grilling. 

Veal  Minced. 

FIRST  cut  your  veal  into  thin  flices,  and  then  info 
fmall  bits.  Put  it  into  a faucepan  with  half  a pint  of 
gravy,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  a flice  of  lemon,  a good 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon- 
pickle,  and  a large  fpoonful  of  cream.  Keep  (baking  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  boils,  have  fippets  of  bread  ready  in 
the  difli,  and  then  pour  the  whole  over  them.  Garnifli 
with  fliced  lemon. 
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Mutton  Hq/hed. 

CUT  your  meat  into  fmall  pieces,  as  thin  as  poffible  ; 
then  boiJ  the  bones  with  an  onion,  a few  fweet-herbs,  a 
blade  of  mace,  a very  little  whole  pepper,  a little  fait, 
and  a piece  of  cruft  toafted  very  crifp.  Let  it  boil  till 
there  is  juft  enough  for  fauce;  then  ftrain  it,  and  put  it 
into  a faucepan,  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour; — 
then  put  in  the  meat,  and  when  it  is  very  hot  it  is  enough. 
Seafon  with  pepper  and  fait.  Have  ready  fome  thin 
bread  toafted  brown  and  cut  three  corner-ways,  lay  them 
in  the  difti,  and  pour  over  the  halh.  Garnifh  with 
pickles  and  horfe  radifh. 

SECT.  II. 

HA  HING  POULTRY  and  GAME. 

Turkics. 

CUT  the  flefh into  pieces,  and  takeoff  all  the  fkin, 
otherwife  it  will  give  the  gravy  a greafy  difagreeable  tafte. 
Put  it  into  a ftew-pan  with  a pint  of  gravy,  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  lemon-pickle,  a (lice  of  the  end  of  a lemon,  and  a 
little  beaten  mace.  Let  it  boil  about  fix  or  feven  minutes, 
.and  then  put  it  into  your  difh,  d hicken  your  gravy 
with  flour  and  butter,  mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a 
fpoonful  of  thick  cream,  put  it  into  your  gravy,  and 
fnake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil;  then  ftrain  it,  and  pour  it  over  your  turkey.  Lay 
fippets  round,  ferve  it  up,  and  garnifh  with  lemon  or 
parfley. 

Or  you  may  do  it  thus: 

CUT  the  remains  of  a roafted  turkey  into  pieces,  and 
put  them  into  a ftew-pan  with  a glafs  of  white  wine, 
chopped  parfley,  fhalots,  inufhrooms,  truffles,  fait,  and 
pepper,  and  about  half  a pint  of  broth.  Let  it  boil  half 
an  hour  which  will  be  fufficient  to  do  it;  then  add  a 
pounded  anchovy  and  a fqueeze  of  lemon.  Scum  the 
fat  clear  from  the  fauce,  then  pour  the  whole  into  your 

dilh  over  fippets  made  of  toafted  bread  cut  thin. 

Garnifh  with  fliccd  lemon. 
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Fozvls. 

CUT  up  your  fowl  as  for  eating,  then  put  it  into  a 
ftew-pan  with  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
lemon-pickle,  a little  catchup,  and  a flice  of  lemon. — 
Thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter  •,  and  juft  before  you 
difh  it  up,  put  in  a fpoonful  of  good  cream.  Lay  lippets 
in  the  difh,  and  pour  the  hafh  over  them. 

Chickens. 

CUT  a cold  chicken  into  pieces,  and  if  you  have  no 
gravy,  make  a little  with  the  long  bones,  onion,  fpice, 
&c.  Flour  the  chicken,  and  put  into  the  gravy,  with 
white  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  grated  lemon.  When 
it  boils,  ftir  in  an  egg,  and  mix  with  it  a little  cream. 
As  foon  as  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  fqueeze  in  a little  lemon- 
juice,  then  put  the  whole  into  a difh,  drew  over  it  fome 
crumbs  of  bread,  brown  them  with  a falamander,  and 
then  ferve  it  up  hot  to  table. 

Partridges  or  Woodcocks. 

HAVING  cut  jt  up  in  the  ufual  manner  as  when  firft 
brought  to  the  table,  work  the  entrails  very  fine  wdth  the 
back  of  a fpoon,  put  in  a fpoonful  of  red  wine,  the  fanie 
of  water,  and  half  a fpoonful  of  vinegar;  cut  an  onion 
in  dices,  and  pull  it  into  rings;  roll  a little  butter  in  flour, 
put  them  all  into  your  pan,  and  fliake  it  over  the  fire  till 
it  boils:  then  putin  your  bird,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
hot,  lay  it  in  your  difh,  with  fippets  round  it.  Strain 
the  fauce  over  the  bird  and  lay  the  onions  in  rings.  1 his 
will  make  a delicate  difh  for  two  people  either  for  dinner 
or  fupper;  and  where  there  is  a large  company  is  an 
ornamental  addition  to  other  articles  provided. 

Wild  Ducks. 

CUT  up  your  duck  in  the  ufual  manner,  then  put  it 
into  a pan,  with  a fpoonful  of  good  gravy,  the  fame  of 
red  wine,  and  an  onion  flited  exceeding  thin.  When  it 
has  boiled  two  or  three  minutes,  lay  the  duck  in  the 
difh,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  it.  You  may  add  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  caper  liquor,  or  a little  browning. 
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Hares. 

CUT  your  hare  into  fmall  pieces,  and  if  you  have 
any  of  the  pudding  left,  rub  it  fmall,  and  put  to  it  a gill 
of  red  wine,  the  fame  quantity  of  water,  half  an  anchovy 
chopped  fine,  an  onion  ftuck  with  four  cloves,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Put  thefe 
all  together  in  a faucepan,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire, 
flmking  it  at  times  that  the  whole  may  be  equally  heated. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  hot  (for  you  mud  not  let  any  kind 
of  hath  boil,  as  it  will  harden  the  meat)  take  out  the 
onion,  lay  fippets  in  and  round  the  difh,  pour  in  your 
hafli,  and  ferve  it  hot  to  table. 

Hare  Jugged. 

AFJER  you  have  cut  your  hare  into  fmall  pieces, 
lard  them  here  and  there  with  very  thin  flips  of  bacon; 
feafon  them  with  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and  put  them 
into  an  earthen  jug,  with  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  an 
onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  and  a bunch  oU  fweetdierbs. 
Cover  the  jug  clofe,  that  the  fteam  may  be  retained;  fet 
it  in  a pot  ot  boiling  water,  and  about  three  hours  will 
do  it.  Then  turn  it  out  of  the  jug  into  the  difli,  take 
out  the  onion  and  fweet-herbs,  and  fend  it'hot  to  table. 
With  refpe£t  to  the  larding,  it  may  be  ufed  or  omitted, 
at  your  Qwn  difcretion.  Garnith  with  fliced  lemon. 

Venifon. 

CUT  your  venifon  into  very  thin  flices,  and  put  it 
into  a ftewing-pan,  with  a large  glafs  of  red  wine,  a 
fpoonful  of  catchup,  the  fame  of  browning,  an  onion 
ftuck  with  cloves,  and  half  an  anchovy  chopped  fine. 
When  it  boils,  put  in  your  venifon',  and  let  it  remain 
till  it  is  thoroughly  heated.  Then  pour  the  whole 
together  into  a foup-diih,  with  fippets  underneath.— 
Garnifti  with  red  cabbage  or  currant  jelly. 
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CHAP.  IX. 
FRICsiSSEEING. 

SECT.  I. 

BUTCHER’S  MEAT,  POULTRY,  &c. 
Neat's  Tongue. 

HAVING  boiled  the  tongue  till  it  is  tender,  take  it 
up,  peel  it,  and  cut  it  into  flices.  Put  them  into 
a frying-pan  with  a proper  quantity  of  butter,  and  let 
them  fry  till  they  are  brown.  Then  pour  the  butter 
clean  out  of  the  pan,  and  put  in  fome  good  gravy,  with 
a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  an  onion,  fome  pepper  and  fait, 
a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  a gill  of  wine.  When  they 
have  all  fimniered  together  about  half  an  hour,  take  out 
the  flices  of  tongue,  ftrain  the  gravy  and  put  all  again 
into  the  pan,  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  fine,  a 
little  nutmeg  grated,  and  a fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
ffour.  Shake  the  whole  well  together,  and  when  it  has 
fimmered  for  about  five  minutes,  put  the  tongue  into 
your  difh,  pour  over  the  fauce,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 

Siveetbreads  White. 

THESE  mud  be  likewife  firfl:  fcalded,  and  then  cut 
into  long  flices;  which  done,  thicken  fome  veal  gravy 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  rn  flour,  a little  cream,  fome 
grated  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg,  white  pepper,  fait,  and 
a little  mufhroom  powder.  When  thefe  have  ftewed 
together  about  ten  minutes,  put  in  the  fweetbreads,  (bake 
the  pan,  and  let  them  fimmer;  then  fqueeze  in  a little 
lemon-juice,  pour  the  whole  into  your  difli,  and  ferve 
it  up. 

Lamb's  Stones. 

FRY  them  in  hogVlard  till  they  are  of  a nice  brown 
colour,  then  take  them  out,  and  put  (hem  into  a plate 
before  the  fire  till  you  have  prepared  the  following  fauce: 
Thicken  about  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy  with  fome  flour, 
put  to  it  a flice  of  lemon,  a little  catchup,  a tea-fpoonful 
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of  lemon-pickle,  grated  nutmeg,  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beat  fine,  and  two  fpoonsful  of  thick  cream.  Put  thefe 
into  a faucepan  over  the  fire,  and  keep  (baking  it  till 
it  looks  white  and  thick  ; then  put  in  the  lamb  s Hones, 
give  them  a {hake,  and  when  the  whole  is  properly 
heated,  put  it  into  your  difh,  with  boiled  forcemeat- 
balls  round,  intermixed  with  thin  flices  of  lemon  byway 
of  garnifh. 

Calf's  Feet  a-la-Cannagot. 

PARBOIL  them,  then  take  out  the  long  bones,  fplit 
them,  and  put  them  into  a Re w- pan,  with  fome  veal 
gravy,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine.  Add  likewife  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  beat  up  with  a little  cream, 
grated  nutmeg,  fait,  and  a piece  ot  butter.  Stir  it  till  it 
is  of  a good  thicknefs;  and  when  the  whole  has  gently 
limmered  for  about  ten  minutes,  put  the  feet  into  your 
difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  them.  Garnilh  with  fliced 
lemon. 

Tripe. 

CUT  your  tripe  into  pieces  about  two  inches  fquare, 
and  put  them  into  your  flew-pan,  with  as  much  white 
wine  as  will  half  cover  them,  a little  white  pepper,  fliced 
ginger,  a blade  of  mace,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  and  an 
onion.  When  it  has  Rewed  a quarter  of  an  hour  (which 
will  be  a Efficient  time  to  do  it),  take  out  the  herbs  and 
onion,  and  put  in  a little  (bred  parflev,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  half  an  anchovy  cut  fmall,  a cup  full  of  cream, 
and  either  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  a piece  of  butter. 
Seafon  it  to  your  tafle ; and  when  you  difli  it  up,  earnifli 
with  lemon. 

Chickens. 

SKIN  your  chickens,  and  then  cut  them  into  fmall 
pieces,  after  which  wafli  them  with  warm  water,  and  tho- 
roughly dry  them  with  a cloth.  Seafon  them  with  fait 
and  pepper,  and  put  them  into  a Rew-pan  with  a little 
water,  a large  piece  or  butter,  a bunch  of  thyme  and  fweet- 
marjoram,  an  onion  Ruck  with  cloves,  a little  lemon 
pickle,  a glafs  ot  wine,  an  anchovy,  a little  mace  and 
nutmeg.  When  the  chickens  haye  Rewed  till  they  are 
III.  N tender* 
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tender,  take  them  up,  and  lay  them  in  your  dill).  Thicken 
your  gravy  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  then  ftrain  it. 
Beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a 
gill  of  rich  cream;  put  this  into  your  gravy  and  (hake  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot,  but  do  not  fuller  it  to 
boil.  Pour  this  over  your  chickens,  and  ferve  them  up. 
Garnilh  with  diced  lemon. 

Rabbits  While.  < 

TO  fricaflee  rabbits  white,  you  mull  cut  them  up  a« 
for  eating,  and  then  put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a pint 
of  veal  gravy,  a little  beaten  mace,  a (lice  of  lemon,  an 
anchovy,  a tea  fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  a little  chyan 
pepper  and  fait.  Let  them  flew  over  a gentle  fire  till  they 
are  enough,  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in  your  dilh. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  butter  and  flour;  then  ftrain  it, 
and  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mixed  with  a gill  of  thick 
cream,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Stir  thefe  well  toge- 
ther, and  when  it  begins  to  fimmer,  pour  it  quite  hot 
over  your  rabbits,  and  ferve  them  to  table. 

Rabbits  Broivn. 

CUT  them  into  pieces  as  before  direfled,  and  fry 
them  in  butter  of  a light  brown.  Then  put  them  into 
a ftew-pan,  with  a pint  of  water,  a dice  of  lemon,  an 
anchovy,  a large  fpoonful  of  browning,  the  fame  ot 
catchup,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  and  a little 
chyan  pepper  and  fait.  Stew  them  over  a flow  fire  till 
they  are  enough,  then  thicken  your  gravy  with  butter 
and  flour,  and  ftrain  it.  Difli  up  your  rabbits,  and  pour 
the  gravy  over  fhem.  Garnifli  with  diced  lemon. 


SECT.  II. 

FRICASSEEING  FISH,  &c. 

Cod  Sounds. 

HAVING  properly  cleaned  them,  cut  them  into 
fmall  pieces,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water,  and  then  fet 

them  to  drain.  Then  put  them  into  a clean  faucepan 

and 
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and  feafon  them  with  beaten  mace,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  fait.  Add  to  them  a cup  full  of  cream, 
with  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  Hour,  and  keep  (bak- 
ing the  whole  till  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  and  of  a good 
thicknefs.  Then  pour  all  into  your  difh,  and  ferve  it  up, 
with  fliced  lemon  for  garnifh. 

Soals. 

WHEN  you  have  fkinned,  gutted,  and  thoroughly 
wafhed  them,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  dry  the  fifh  in  a 
cloth.  Then  cut  the  flefti  very  carefully  from  the  bones 
and  fins  on  both  (ides;  cut  it  fit  ft  longways  and  then 
acrofs,  in  fuch  divifions  that  each  fifh  may  make  eight 
pieces.  Put  the  heads  and  bones  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a 
pint  of  wrater,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  an  onion,  a little 
whole  pepper,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a fmall 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  a little  fait,  and  a cruft  of  bread. 
Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  half  wafted : then 
drain  it  through  a fine  (ieve,  and  put  it  into  a ftew-pan 
with  your  fifh.  Add  to  them  half  a pint  of  white  wine, 
a little  parlley  chopped  fine,  a few  mufhrooms  cut  fmall, 
a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
Hour.  Set  all  together  over  a flow  fire,  and  keep  (baking 
the  pan  till  the  fifh  are  enough:  then  difh  them  up  with 
the  gravy,  and  ferve  them  to  table.  Garnifh  with 
lemon. 

Eds. 

SKIN  three  or  four  large  eels,  and  notch  them  from 
end  to  end.  Cut  them  into  four  or  five  pieces  each,  and 
lay  them  in  fome  fpring  water  for  half  an  hour  to 
crimp:  then  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  put  them  into 
your  pan,  with  a piece  of  frefli  butter,  a green  onion  or 
two,  and  a little  chopped  parfley.  Set  the  pan  on  the 
fire,  and  (hake  them  about  for  a few  minutes:  then  put 
in  about  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  as  much  good  broth, 
u ith  pepper,  (alt,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Stew  all  toge- 
ther about  half  an  hour;  and  then  add  the  yolks  of  four 
or  five  eggs  beat  fmooth,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
chopped  parfley.  Stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  let 
it.  fimmer  four  or  five  minutes,  then  fqueeze  in  the  juice 
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of  a lemon,  give  the  whole  a good  (hake,  pour  it  into 
your  difh,  and  ferve  it  up  hot.  Garnifh  with  lemon. 

Tench  are  exceeding  fine  dreffed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Flounders. 

TAKE  a fliarp  knife,  and  carefully  raife  the  flefh  on 
both  fides  from  head  to  tail;  then  take  the  bone  clear 
out,  and  cut  the  flefh  into  pieces  in  the  fame  manner  as 
direfled  for  foals,  only  let  the  pieces  of  each  confift  of 
fix  inftead  of  eight.  Dry  your  fifli  well,  then  fprinkle 
them  with  fait,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  in 
a pan  of  hot  beef  dripping,  fo  that  the  fifli  may  be  crifp. 
When  fo  done,  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  drain  the  fat 
from  them,  and  fet  them  before  the  fire  to  keep  warm. 
Then  clean  the  pan,  and.  put  into  it  fome  minced  oyflers, 
with  their  liquor  clean  drained,  fome  white  wine,  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  and  three  anchovies.  Stew  thefe  toge- 
ther a few  minutes,  and  then  put  in  your  fifh,  with  about 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  frelh  butter.  Shake  them  well 
together,  and  when  quite  hot,  difh  up  your  fifli  with  the 
fauce,  and  ferve  them  to  table.  Garnilh  with  yolks  of 
, eggs,  boiled  hard  and  minced,  and  fliced  lemon.  You 
may  fricafl'ee  falmon,  or  any  other  firm  filh,  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Skait  or  Thornback. 

THESE  mud  be  prepared  for  dreffing  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  for  foals  and  flounders ; after  which 
put  them  into  your  ftew-pan.  To  one  pound  of  the  fifli 
put  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  a little  beaten  mace,  and 
grated  nutmeg  ; a fmall  bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  and  a 
little  fait.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  boil  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Then  take  out  the  fweet-herbs,  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  cream,  a piece  of  butter,  the 
fize  of  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine. 
Keep  (baking  the  pan  all  the  time  one  way  till  your  fri- 
caifee  is  thick  and  fmooth:  then  difh  it  up,  and  garnifli 
with  lemon. 

Oyflers. 

PUT  a little  butter  into  your  flew-pan,  with  a dice 
of  ham,  a faggot  of  parfley  and  fvveet-herbs;  and  an 

onion 
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onion  (luck  with  two  cloves.  Let  them  (lew  over  a flow 
fire  a few  minutes,  and  then  add  a little  flour,  fome  good 
broth,  and  a piece  of  lemon-peel;  then  put  in  your  oyfters, 
and  let  them  iimmer  till  they  are  thoroughly  hot.  Thicken 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little  cream,  and  a bit  of 
good  butter,  take  out  the  ham,  faggot,  onion,  and  lemon- 
peel,  and  add  the  fqueeze  of  a lemon.  Give  the  whole 
a (hake  in  the  pan,  and  when  it  fimmers  put  it  into  your 
difh,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Eggs. 

BOIL  your  eggs  hard,  and  take  out  fome  of  the  yolks 
whole:  then  cut  the  reft  in  quarters,  yolks  and  whites 
together.  Set  on  fome  gravy  with  a little  Aired  thyme 
and  parfley  in  it,  and  let  it  boil  about  a minute.  Then 
put  in  your  eggs,  with  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  fliake 
them  up  with  a piece  of  butter  till  it  is  of  a proper  thick- 
nefs.  Pour  it  into  your  difh,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Eggs  with  Onions  and  Mujhrooms. 

WHEN  you  have  boiled  the  eggs  hard,  take  out  the 
yolks  whole,  and  cut  the  whites  in  flips,  with  fome  onions 
and  mufhrooms.  Fry  the  onions  and  muflirooms,  throw 
in  the  whites,  and  turn  them  about  a little.  If  there  is 
any  fat  pour  it  off.  Flour  the  onions,  &c.  and  put  to  them 
a little  good  gravy.  Boil  this  up,  then  put  in  the  yolks, 
and  add  a little  pepper  and  fait.  Let  the  whole  fimmer 
for  about  a minute,  and  then  difh  it  up. 

Mujhrooms. 

IF  your  muflirooms  are  very  fmall  (fuch  as  are 
ufually  termed  buttons)  you  muft  only  wipe  them  with 
a flannel ; but,  if  large,  peel  them,  ferape  the  infides, 
and  throw  them  into  fome  fait  and  water.  After  laying 
fome  time  take  them  out,  and  boil  them  in  water  with 
fome  fait  in  it;  and  when  they  are  tender,  put  in  a little 
Aired  parfley,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  and  a glafs  of 
wine.  Shake  them  up  with  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  and  put  in  three  fpoonsful  of  thick  cream,  and 
a little  nutmeg  cut  in  pieces.  When  the  whole  has  flood 
two  or  three  minutes,  take  out  the  onion  and  nutmeg, 
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then  pour  the  mufhroqms  with  their  fauce  into  your  dilh, 
and  ferve  them  to  tabic. 

Skirrfts. 

WASH  them  thoroughly  dean,  and  when  you  have 
boiled  them  till  they  are  tender,  fkin  the  roots,  and  cut 
them  into  dices.  Have  ready  a little  cream,  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  the  yolk,  of  an  egg  beaten  tine,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  two  or  three  fpoonsful  of  white  wine, 
with  a very  little  fait,  and  ftir  all  together.  1 Put  your 
roots  into  the  dilh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  them. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

THESE  may  be  fricaffeed  either  dried  or  pickled. 
If  dried,  lay  them  in  warm  water  for  three  or  four  hours, 
fhifting  the  water  two  or  three  times.  Having  done  this, 
put  fome  cream  into  your  faucepan,  with  a large  piece  of 
frelh  butter,  and  ftir  them  together  one  way  till  the 
butter  is  melted.  Then  put  in  the  artichokes,  and  when 
they  are  hot  dilh  them  up. 


CHAP.  X. 

R A G O O -S'. 

SECT.  I. 

B U T C H E R’s  MEAT. 

Breajl  of  Veal. 

HALF  roaft  it,  then  take  out  the  bones,  and  put  the 
meat  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a quart  of  veal  gravy, 
an  ounce  of  morels,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  truffles  — 
When  the  meat  has  flowed  till  it  is  tender,  and  juft  before 
you  thicken  the  gravy,  put  in  a few  oyftets,  fome  pickled 
mufhrooms,  and  pickled  cucumbers,  all  cut  in  fmall 
fquare  pieces,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard. — 
In  the  mean  time,  cut  your  fvveet-bread  into  pieces,  and 
fry  it  of  a light  brown.  When  the  veal  is  properly 
5 " ftewed. 
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ftewed,  difli  it  up,  and  pour  the  gravy  hot  upon  it.  Lay 
your  fweet-bread,  morels,  truffles,  and  eggs  round  it,  and 
garni  Hi  with  pickled  barberries.— In  placing  this  difli  on 
The  table,  if  the  company  is  large,  and  the  provifional 
entertainment  defigned  to  be  fet  out  in  tafte,  if  for  fupper, 
it  mud  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  but  if  for 
dinner,  either  at  the  top  or  on  one  fide.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  dewed  tender,  and  ferved  with  a white  fauce 
of  young  peas  or  button  mufhrooms. 

Neck  of  Veal. 

CUT  your  veal  into  deaks,  and  flatten  them  with  a 
rolling-pin;  then  feafon  them  with  fait,  pepper,  cloves, 
and  mace;  lard  them  with  bacon  ftrewed  with  lemon- 
peel  and  thyme,  and  dip  them  in  the  yolks  of  eggs. 
Having  done  this,  make  up  a (fleet  of  flrong  cap-paper 
at  the  four  corners  in  the  fliape  of  a dripping-pan,  butter 
it  all  over,  as  alfo  the  gridiron,  and  fet  over  a charcoal 
fire,  put  in  your  meat,  and  let  it  do  leifurelv,  keep  turn-* 
ing  it  often,  and  bade  it  well  in  order  to  keep  in  the  gravy. 
When  it  is  enough  have  ready  half  a pint  of  flrong  gravy, 
ieafon  it  high,  and  put  into  it  mufhrooms  and  pickles, 
forcemeat  balls  dipped  in  the  yolks  of  eggs,oyfters  ftewed, 
and  fried,  to  lay  round,  and  at  the  top  of  your  di(h,  and 
then  ferve  it  up. — If  for  white  ragoo,  put  in  a gill  of 
white  wine,  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  up  with  two 
or  three  fpoonsful  of  cream;  but  if  a brown  ragoo,  put 
in  red  wine. 

Sweetbreads  Brown. 

FIRST  fcald  your  fweetbreads,  and  then  cut  them 
into  dices.  Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  very  fine,  with 
a little  flour,  pepper,  fait  and  nutmeg.  Dip  your  dices 
of  fvveetbread  into  this,  and  fry  them  of  a nice  light 
brown.  Then  thicken  a little  good  gravy  with  fome 
flour;  boil  it  well,  and  add  catchup  or  mufhroom  pow- 
der, a little  juice  of  a lemon,  and  chyan  pepper.  Put 
your  fweetbreads  into  this,  and  when  they  have  ftewed  in 
it  about  five  minutes,  put  the  whole  into  your  difli,  and 
ferve  it  up.  Garnifli  with  diced  lemon. 
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Calf's  Feet. 

AFTER  boiling  the  feet,  take  out  the  bones,  cut  the 
meat  into  flices,  and  brown  them  in  a frying-pan  ; then 
put  them  into  fome  good  beef  gravy,  with  morels,  truffles, 
pickled  mufhrooms,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled 
hard,  fome  fait,  and  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let 
them  flew  together  about  five  minutes,  and  then  put  all 
into  your  difli.  Garnilli  with  fliced  lemon. 

Pig's  Feet  and  Ears. 

FIRST  boil  them  till  they  are  tender,  then  cut  the  ears 
into  long  narrow  flices.  And  fplit  the  feet  down  the  mid- 
dle. Put  into  a ftew-pan  about  half  a pint  of  beef  gravy, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a large  one  of  catchup, 
the  fame  of  browning,  and  a little  fait. — Thicken  thefe 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  let  the  feet  and 
ears  be  yolked  over  with  egg,  then  roll  them  in  bread 
crumbs  and  feafoning ; let  the  feet  be  nicely  browned 
with  a falamander,  or  fryed  ; then  let  them  boil  gently, 
and  when  enough,  lay  the  feet  in  the  middle  of  the 
difli,  and  the  ears  round  them.  Then  ftrain  your  gravy, 
pour  it  over  them,  and  garni Ih  with  curled  parfley. 

Fore  Quarter  of  H oaf e- Lamb. 

TAKE  off  the  knuckle-bone,  and  then,  with  a fliarp 
knife,  cut  off  the  fkin.  Lard  it  well  with  bacon,  and  fry 
it  of  a nice  light  brown.  Then  put  it  into  a ftew-pan, 
and  juft  cover  it  over  with  mutton-gravy,  a bunch  of 
fweet-herbs,  fome  pepper,  fait,  beaten  mace,  and  a little 
whole  pepper.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew  half  an 
hour.  Then  pour  out  the  liquor,  and  take  care  to  keep 
the  lamb  hot.  Strain  off  the  gravy,  and  have  ready  half 
a pint  of  oyfters  fried  brown.  Pour  all  the  tat  from  them, 
and  put  them  into  the  gravy,  with  two  fpoonsful  of  red 
wine,  a few  mufhrooms,  and  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Boil  all  together,  with  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Lay 
the  lamb  in  the  difh,  pour  the  fauce  over  it,  and  fend  it 
to  table. 

Beef. 

TAKE  any  piece  of  beef  that  has  got  fome  fat  to  it, 
cut  the  meat  clean  from  the  bones,  ftrew  fome  flour  over 
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it,  and  fry  it  in  a large  dew-pan  with  butter  till  it  is  of  a 
nice  brown;  then  cover  it  in  the  pan  with  gravy  mad'e  in 
the  following  manner:  "lake  about  a pound  of  coarie 
beef,  half  a pound  of  veal  cut  fmall,  a bunch  of  fweet- 
herbs,  an  onion,  fome  whole  black  and  white  pepper,  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  four  or  five  cloves,  a piece  of 
carrot,  a dice  of  lean  bacon  deeped  in  vinegar,  and  a cruft 
of  bread  loaded  brown.  Add  to  thefe  a quart  of  wine, 
and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  half  waded.  In  the  mean  time,-  pour 
a quart  of  boiling  water  into  the  dew-pan,  cover  it  clofe, 
and  let  it  dew  gently.  As  foon  as  the  gravy  is  done, 
drain  it,  and  pour  it  into  the  dew-pan  with  the  beef. 
Then  take  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels  cut  fmall,  with 
fome  frelli  or  dried  mufhrooms,  and  two  fpoonstul  of 
catchup.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  dew  till  the  fauce  is 
thick  and  rich.  Have  ready  fome  artichoke  bottoms 
quartered,  and  a few  pickled  mufhrooms.  Boil  the  whole 
together,  and  when  your  meat  is  tender,  and  the  fauce 
rich,  lay  the  meat  in  a didi,  pour  the  fauce  over  it,  and 
ferve  it  hot  to  table.  ‘ 

Mutton. 

CUT  fome  thin  dices,  the  right  way  of  the  grain,  off 
a fine  leg  of  mutton,  and  pare  off  all  the  ficin  and  fat. — 
Then  put  a piece  of  butter  into  your  dew-pan,  and  drake 
fome  dour  over  it;  ad,d  to  thefe  two  or  three  dices  of 
lemon,  with  half  an  onion  cut  very  fmall,  a bunch  of 
fweet  herbs,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Put  your  meat  with 
thefe  into  the  pan,  dir  them  together  for  five  or  fix 
minutes,  and  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  gravy,  with  an 
anchovy  minced  fmall,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
ficrur.  Stir  the  whole- well  together,  and  when  it  has 
dewed  about  ten  minutes,  didi  it  up,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 
Garnith  with  pickles  and  diced  lemon. 

SECT.  II. 

RAGOOS  of  POULTRY,  VEGETABLES,  &c. 

A Goofe. 

SKIN  your  goofe,  dip  it  into  boiling  water,  and  break 
the  bread-bone,  fo  that  it  may  lav  quite  fiat.  Seafon  it 
HI-  . O''4  ' with 
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with  pepper  and  fait,  and  a little  mace  beaten  to  powder; 
lard  it,  and  then  flour  it  all  over.  Having  done  this* 
take  about  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  and  put  it  into  vour 
ftew-pan,  and  when  melted,  boiling  hot,  put  in  the 
goofe.  As  foon  as  you  find  the  goofe  brown  all  over, 
put  in  a quart  of  beef  gravy  boiling  hot,  a bunch  of 
fweet-herbs,  and  a blade  of  mace,  a few  cloves,  tome 
whole  pepper,  two  or  three  fmall  onions,  and  a bay-leaf. 
Cover  the  pan  quite  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  gently  over  a 
flow  fire.  If  the  goofe  is  fmall,  it  will  be  done  in  an 
hour,  but  if  large,  an  hour  and  a half.  Make  a ragoo 
for  it  in  the  following  manner:  Cut  fome  turnips  and 
carrots  into  fmall  pieces,  with  three  or  four  onions  fliced, 
boil  all  enough,  put  them,  with  half  a pint  of  rich  beef 
gravy,  into  a faucepan,  with  fome  pepper,  lalt,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let  them  flew  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the  goofe  is  done,  take  it  out 
of  the  ftew-pan,  drain  the  liquor  it  was  itewed  in  well 
from  it,  put  it  into  a difh,  and  pour  the  ragoo  over  it. 

Livers  of  Poultry. 

TAKE  the  liver  of  a turkey,  and  the  livers  of  fix 
fowls,  and  put  them  into  cold  water.  When  they  have 
laid  in  it  fome  time,  take  them  out,  and  put  the  fowls 
livers  into  a faucepan,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy, 
a fpoonful  of  mufhrooms  either  pickled  or  frefli,  the 
fame  quantity  of  catchup,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Seafon  them  to  your  tafte  with  pepper  and  fait, 
and  let  them  flew  gently  about  ten  minutes.  In  the  mean 
time,  broil  the  turkey’s  liver  nicely,  and  lay  it  in  the 
middle,  with  the  {tewed  livers  round  it.  Pour  the  fauce 
over  all,  and  garnifli  with  lemon. 

Oyjlers. 

WHEN  the  oyfters  are  opened,  fave  as  much  of  the 
liquor  as  you  can,  and  ftrain  it  through  a fieve;  wafti 
your  oyfters  clean  in  warm  water,  and  then  make  a 
batter  as  follows:  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  two*egg|  with 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  cut  a little,  lemon-peel  fmall,  a 
good  deal  of  parfley,  and  add  a fpoonful  ol  the  juice  of 
fpinach,  two  fpoonsful  of  cream  or  milk,  and  beat  the 
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whole  up  with  flour  till  -it  is  a thick  batter.  Having 
prepared  this,  put  a piece  of  frefli  butter  into  a ftew-pan, 
and  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  dip  your  oyfters  one  by 
one  into  the  batter,  then  roll  them  in  crumbs  of  bread 
grated  fine,  and  fry  them  quick  and  brown,  which  done, 
take  them  out  of  the  pan,  and  fet  them  before  the  fire. — 
Have  ready  a quart  of  chefnuts,  fhelled  and  fkinned,  and 
fry  them  in  the  batter.  When  enough,  take  them  up, 
pour  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  (hake  a little  flour  all  over 
the  pan,  and  rub  a piece  of  butter  all  round  with  a fpoon. 
Then  put  in  the  oyfter  liquor,  three  or  four  blades  of 
mace,  the  chefnuts,  and  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Let 
them  boil,  and  have  ready  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  up, 
with  four  fpoonsful  of  cream.  Stir  all  well  together, 
and  when  it  is  thick  and  fine,  lay  the  oyfters  in  the  difh, 
and  pour  the  ragoo  over  them.  Garnifh  with  chefnuts 
and  lemon. 

Mufcles. 

PUT  your  mufcles  into  a faucepan,  and  let  them 
ftew  till  they  open.  Then  take  them  out  of  the  fhells, 
and  fave  the  liquor.  Put  into  your  ftew-pan  a bit  of 
butter,  a few  muflirooms  chopped,  a little  parfley  and 
grated  lemon-peel.  Stir  thefe  together,  and  then  put 
in  fome  gravy,  with  pepper  and  fait;  thicken  it  with  a 
little  flour,  boil  it  up,  put  in  the  mufcles  with  their  liquor, 
and  let  them  be  hot;  then  pour  them  into  your  difh,  and 
ferve  them  up.  There  are  fome  mufcles  of  a pernicious 
quality;  to  know  which,  when  you  ftew  them,  put  a half- 
crown  into  the  faucepan,  and  if  it  is  difcoloured,  the 
mufcles  are  not  wholefome. 

Muflirooms. 

TAKE  fome  large  muflirooms,  peel  them,  and  cut 
the  infide.  Then  broil  them  on  a gridiron,  and  when 
the  outfide  is  brown,  put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  them.  When  they 
have  wed  ten  minutes,  put  to  them  a fpoonful  of  white 
wine,  the  fame  of  browning,  and  a little  vinegar. 
Thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  give  it  a o-entle  iToil, 
and  fcrve  it  up  with  tippets  round  the  difih.  ° 
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Artichoke  Bottoms. 

SOAK  them  in  warm  water  for  two  or  three  hours, 
changing  the  water.  Then  put  them  into  a ftew-pan, 
with  fome  good  gravy,  muihroom  catchup  or  powder, 
and  a little  chyan  pepper  and  fait.  When  they  boil, 
thicken  with  a little  flour,  put  them  into  your  difh,  pour 
the  fauce  over  them,  and  ferve  them  up  hot  to  table. 

Afparagus. 

TAKF.  an  hundred  of  grafs,  ferape  them  clean,  and 
put  them  into  cold  water;  then  cut  them  as  far  as  is 
good  and  green,  and  take  two  heads  of  endive,  with  a 
young  lettuce,  and  an  onion,  and  cut  them  all  very 
fmall.  Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  your 
ftew-pan,  and  when  it  is  melted,  put  in  the  grafs,  with 
the  other  articles.  Shake  them  about,  and  when  they 
have  ftewed  ten  minute^  feafon  them  with  a little  pepper 
and  fait,  ftrew  in  a little  flour,  thake  them  about,  and 
then  pour  in  half  a pint  of  gravy.  Let  them  flew  till 
the  fauce  is  very  good  and' thick,  and  then  pour  all  into 
your  difh.  Garnifli  with  a few  of  the  fmall  tops  of  the 
grafs. 

Cucumbers. 

SLICE  two  cucumbers  and  two  onions,  and  fry  them 
together  in  a little  butter.  Then  drain  them  in  a fieve, 
and  put  them  into  a faucepan,  with  a gill  of  gravy,  two 
fpoonsful  of  white  wine,  and  a blade  of  mace.  When 
they  have  ftewed  five  or  fix  minutes,  put  in  a piece  of 
butter,  about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour,  a little 
fait  and  chyan  pepper.  Shake  them  well  together  till  the 
whole  is  of  a good  thicknefs,  then  put  them  into  your 
difli,  and  ferve  them  up. 

Cucumbers 

May  likewife  be  ftewed  with  forcemeat.  Cut 
vour  cucumbers  into  two  or  three  pieces,  accord- 
ing to  the  fize;  take  all  the  infide  out  with  a cutter, 
put  in  your  forcemeat,  then  put  fome  butter  into*your 
ftew-pan  along  with  the  cucumbers : after  they  have 
ftewed  fome  time  add  fome  good  gravy,  aglafs  of  white 
wine,  and  let  them  go  on  till  tender  -f  then  ftrain  off 
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the  gravy,  feafon  and  thicken  it  with  cullis.  Put  it  into 
the  difli  with  the  cucumbers ; the  difh  muft  be  glared. 

Caulijlozvers . 

TAKE  a large  cauliflower,  wafh  it  thoroughly  clean, 
and  feparate  it  into  pieces,  in  the  fame  manner  you  would 
do  for^pickling.  Stew  them  in  a nice  brown  cullis  till 
they  are  tender.  Seafon  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  put 
them  into  the  difh  with  the  fauce  over  them.  Garnifh 
with  a few  fprigs  of  the  cauliflower  nicely  boiled. 

French  Beans. 

TAKE  a quarter  of  a peck  of  beans,  firing  them 
clean,  but  do  not  fplit  them.  Cut  them  acrofs  in  three 
parts,  and  lay  them  in  fait  and  water.  After  remaining 
thus  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  dry  them  well  in  a 
cloth,  then  put  them  into  a pan,  and  when  you  have 
fried  them  of  a nice  brown  colour,  take  them  out,  pour 
all  the  fat  from  the  pan,  and  put  into  it  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  hot  water.  Stir  it  into  the  pan  by  degrees,  and 
let  it  boil.  Then  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  frefh 
butter  rolled  in  a little  flour,  two  fpoonsful  of  catchup, 
one  of  mufhroom-pickle,  four  of  white  wine,  an  onion 
ftuck  with  fix  cloves,  two  or  three  blades  of  beaten 
mace,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  pepper  and 
fait.  Stir  it  all  together  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  put 
in  the  beans.  Shake  the  pan  till  the  whole  is  well  mixed 
together,  then  take  out  the  onion,  and  pour  all  into  your 
difli.  Garnifh  with  what  mofl  pleafes  your  fancv;  but 
pickles  may  be  preferred.  This  makes  a ver/nrettv 
tide  difh.  " 1 y 

Endive. 


FAKE  three  heads  of  fine  white  endive,  wafh  them 
thoroughly  clean,  and  then  put  them  into  fait  and  water 
for  three  hours.  Cut  off  the  green  heads  of  a'hundrf  d 
of  afparagus,  chop  the  reft  fmall  as  far  as  it  runs  tender 
and  throw  it  likewife  into  fait  and  water.  Then  tr1: 
bunch  of  celery,  wafh  and  fcrape  it  clean,  and  cut  it 
into  pieces  about  three  inches  long.  Put  it  into  a fiuice- 
pan  with  a pint  of  water,  three  or  four  blades  di  niuce, 
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and  fame  white  pepper  tied  in  a cloth.  When  it  has 
ftewed  till  it  is  quite  tender,  put  in  the  afparagus,  fhake 
the  faucepan,  and  let  it  fimmer  till  the  grafs  is  enough. 
Take  the  three  heads  of  endive  out  of  the  water,  drain 
them,  and  leave  the  largeft  whole.  Pull  the  others 
afunder,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  put  them  into  the  ftew-pan, 
•with  a pint  of  white  wine.  Cover  the  pan  clofe,  and  let 
it  boil  till  the  endive  is  jult  enough.  Then  put  in  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  cover  the  pan  again, 
and  keep  lhaking  it.  When  the  endive  is  enough,  take 
it  up,  and  lay  the  whole  head  in  the  middle;  then  with  a 
fpoon  take  out  the  celery  and  grafs,  and  lay  them  round 
it,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  endive  over  that.  Pour  the 
liquor  out  of  the  faucepan  into  the  ftew-pan,  ftir  the  whole 
together,  and  feafon  it  with  fait.  Have  ready  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  beat  up  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Mix  this  with  the  fauce, 
keep  ftirring  it  one  way  till  it  is  thick,  then  pour  it  over 
the  ragoo,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 

Cabbage  Force-meagre. 

TAKE  a fine  white-heart  cabbage,  wafh  it  clean,  and 
boil  it  about  five  minutes.  Then  drain  it,  cut  the  ftalk 
flat  to  ftand  in  a dith,  carefully  open  the  leaves,  and  take 
out  the  infide,  leaving  the  outlide  leaves  whole.  Cut  what 
you  take  put  very  fine:  then  take  the  flefh  of  two  or  three 
flounders  or  plaice,  and  chop  it  with  the  cabbage,  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a handful 
of  picked  parfley.  Beat  all  together  in  a mortar,  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Then  mix  it  up 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a few  crumbs  of  bread.  Fill 
the  cabbage  with  this,  and  tie  it  together:  put  it  into' a 
deep  ftew-pan,  with  half  a pint  of  water,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  boiled  hard,  an  onion  ftuck  with  fix  cloves,  fome 
whole  pepper  and  mace  tied  in  a piece  of  muflin,  half  an 
ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  a fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  a 
few  pickled  muftirooms.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  fim- 
mer an  hour.  When  it  is  done,  take  out  the  onion  and 
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fpjce,  lay  the  cabbage  in  your  dilh,  untie  it,  pour  over 
the  fauce,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 

Afparagus  forced  in  French-rolls. 

CUT  a piece  out  of  the  cruft  of  the  tops  of  three 
French  rolls,  and  take  out  all  the  crumb;  but  be  careful 
that  the  crufts  fit  again  in  the  places  from  whence  they 
were  taken.  Fry  the  rolls  brown  in  frefh  butter:  then 
take  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  beat  fine,  and 
a litle  fait  and  nutmeg.  Stir  them  well  together  over  a 
flow  fire  till  it  begins  to  be  thick.  Have  ready  an  hun- 
dred of  fmall  grafs  boiled,  and  fave  tops  enough  to  fticlc 
the  rolls  with.  Cut  the  reft  of  the  tops  fmall,  put  them 
into  the  cream,  and  fill  the  loaves  with  them.  Before 
you  fry  the  rolls,  make  holes  thick  in  the  top  crufts  to 
ftick  the  grafs  in.  Then  lay  on  the  pieces  of  cruft,  and 
flick  the  grafs  in,  which  will  make  it  look  as  if  it  was 
growing.  This  makes  a very  handfome  fide  dilh  at  a 
fecond  courfe. 

Peas  Francois. 

SHELL  a quart  of  peas,  'cut  a large  Spanifli  onion 
fmall,  and  two  cabbage  or  Silefia  lettuces.  Put  them 
into  a ftew-pan,  with  half  a pint  of  wafer,  a little  fait,  pep- 
per, mace,  and  nutmeg,  all  beaten.  Cover  them  dole, 
and  let  them  ftew  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  put  in  a. 
quarter  of  a pound  of  frefh  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour,  a 
fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  a piece  of  burnt  butter  about  the 
fize  of  a nutmeg.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  it  fimmer  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  obferving  frequently  to  lhake  the  pan. 
Have  ready  four  artichoke  bottoms  fryed,  and  cut  in 
two,  and  when  you  pour  the  peas  with  their  fauce  into  a 
dilh,  lay  them  round  it.  If  you  chufe  to  make  a pleafing 
addition,  do  a cabbage  in  the  manner  direfted  in  the  article 
Cabbage  Force-meagre,  and  put  in  the  middle  of  the 
dilh. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

GRAVIES,  CULLISES,  and  other  SAUCES. 

IN  the  preceding  chapters  we. have,  where  a proper 
opportunity  offered,  dire&ed  the  neceffary  fauces  to  be 
made  for  each  refpe&ive  article ; but  as  there  are  many 
others  which  areufed  for  different  purpofes,  andonvarious 
occafions,  we  (hall  place  them  all  in  the  prefent  chapter, 
beginning  with 

Gravies. 

TO  make  beef  gravy,  take  a piece  of  the  chuck,  *or 
neck,  and  cut  it  into  fmall  pieces;  then  drew  fome  flour 
over  it,  mix  it  well  with  the  meat,  and  put  it  into  the 
faucepan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  an  onion, 
a little  all-fpice,  a little  pepper,  and  fome  fait.  Cover 
it  clofe,  and  when  it  boils  take  off  the  fcurn,  then  throw 
in  a hard  cruft  of  bread,  or  fome  rafpings,  and  let  it  flew 
till  the  gravy  is  rich  and  good,  then  flrain  it  off,  and 
pour  it  into  your  fauce-boat. 

A very  rich  Gravy. 

TAKE  a piece  of  lean  beef,  a piece  of  veal,  and  a 
piece  of  mutton,  and  cut  them  into  fmall  bits:  then  take 
a large  faucepan  with  a cover,  lay  your  beef  at  the  bottom, 
then  your  mutton,  then  a very  little  piece  of  bacon,  a 
ilice  or  two  of  carrot,  fome  mace,  cloves,  whole  black 
and  white  pepper,  a large  onion  cut  in  flices,  a bundle 
of  fweet-herbs,  and  then  lay  on  your  veal.  Cover  it  clofe, 
and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire  for  fix  or  feven  minutes,  and 
fhake  the  faucepan  often.  Thenduft  fome  flour  into  it, 
and  pour  in  boiling  water  till  the  meat  is  fomething  more 
than  covered.  Cover  your  faucepan  clofe,  and  let  it 
flew  till  it  is  rich  and  good.  Then  feafon  it  to  your  tafle 
with  fait,  and  flrain  it  off. — This  gravy  will  be  fo  good 
as  to  anfvver  moft  purpofes. 

Brown  Gravy. 

PUT  a piece  of  butter,  about  the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg, 
into  a faucepan,  and  when  it  is  melted  fhake  in  a little 
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flour,  and  let  it  be  brown.  Then  by  degrees  ftir  in  the 
following  ingredients;  Haifa  pint  of  water,  and  the  lame 
quantity°of  ale  or  fmall  beer  that  is  not  bitter  ; an  onion 
and  a piece  of  lemon-peel  cut  fmall,  three  cloves,  a 
blade  of  mace,  fome  whole  pepper,  a fpoonful  of 
muth  room-pickle,  the  fame  quantity  of  catchup,  and 
an  anchovy.  Let  the  whole  boil  together  a quarter  ot  an 
hour,  then  {train  it,  and  it  will  be  good  lauce  for  various 
dilhes. 

Sauce  Italieji. 

PUT  a piece  of  frefli  butter  into  your  ftew-pan,  with 
fome  mufhrooms,  onions,  parfley,  and  the  half  of  a laurel 
leaf,  all  cut  fine ; turn  the  whole  over  the  fire  fome 
time,  and  (hake  in  a little  flour ; moiften  it  with  a glafs 
of  white  wine,  as  much  good  broth,  adding  fait,  pep- 
per, and  a little  mace  beat  fine.  Let  it  boil  halt  .an 
hour;  then  skim  away  the  fat  and  ferve  it  up.  You 
may  give  it  a fine  flavour  while  boiling,  by  putting  in  a 
bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  but  take  them  out  before  you 
ferve  the  fauce. 

Sauce  Piquante. 

PUT  a bit  of  butter  with  two  fliced  onions  into 
a ftew-pan,  a carrot,  a parfnip,  a little  thyme,  lau- 
rel, bafil,  two  cloves,  two  lhalots,  a clove  of  garlick,  and  J 
fome  parfley  ; turn  the  whole  over  the  fire  till  it  be  well 
coloured  ; then  (hake  in  fome  flour,  and  moiften  it  with 
fome  broth  and  a fpoonful  ot  vinegar.  Let  it  boil  over 
■a  flow  fire,  and  skim  and  ft  rain  it  through  a fieve.  Sea- 
fon  it  with  fait  and  pepper,  and  ferve  it  with  any  difli 
you  with  to  be  heightened. 

Sauce  Piquante , to  ferve  cold. 

CUT  fome  fallad  herbs  very  fine,  with  half  a clove 
of  garlick,  and  two  (halots:  mix  the  whole  with  muf- 
tard,  fweet  oil,  a dafh  ot  vinegar,  fome  fait,  and  pepper. 

A Cullis  for  all  Sorts  o/Ragoos  and  rick  Sauces. 

TAKE  about  two  pounds  of  leg  of  veal,  and  two 
flices  of  lean  ham,  and  put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  with 
two  or  three  cloves,  a little  nutmeg,  a blade  of  mace, 
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fome  parfley  roots,  two  carrots  cut  in  pieces,  fome 
fhalots,  and  two  bay-leaves.  Set  them  over  a flow  fire, 
cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  do  gently  for  half  an 
' hour,  taking  care  they  do  not  burn : then  put  in  fome 
beef  broth,  let  it  (lew  till  it  is  as  rich  as  required,  and 
then  ftrain  it  off  for  ufe. 

A Family  Cullis. 

TAKE  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  ftir  it 'in 
your  ftew-pan  till  your  flour  is  of  a fine  yellow  colour; 
then  put  in  fome  thin  broth,  a little  gravy,  a glafs  of 
white  wine,  a bundle  of  parfley,  thyme,  laurel  and 
fweet-bafil,  two  cloves,  a little  nutmeg  or  mace,  a few 
muflirooms,  and  pepper  and  fait.  Let  it  flew  an  hour 
over  a flow  fire,  then  (kirn  all  the  fat  clean  off,  and 
(train  it  through  a lawn  fleve. 

A White  Cullis . 

CUT  a piece  of  veal  into  fmall  bits,  and  put  it  into 
a flew-pan,  with  two  or  three  dices  of  lean  ham,  and 
two  onions,  each  cut  into  four  pieces;  then  put  in  fome 
broth,  and  feafon  with  muflirooms,  parfley,  green  onions,, 
and  cloves.  Let  it  flew  till  the  virtues  of  all  are  pretty 
well  extracted;  then  take  out  all  vour  meat  and  roots 
with  a Ikimmer,  put  in  a few  crumbs  of  bread,  and  let 
it  flew  foftly.  Take  the  white  part  of  a young  fowl, 
and  pound  "it  in  a mortar  till  it  is  very  fine,  put  this 
into  your  cullis,  but  do  not  let  it  boil;  if  it  does  not 
appear  fufficiently  white,  you  muft  add  two  dozen  of 
blanched  almonds.  When  it  has  ftewed  till  it  is  of  a 
• good  rich  tafte,  (train  it  off. 

A Cullis  for  FiJli. 

BROIL  a jack  or  pike,  till  it  is  properly  done,  then 
take  off  the  (kin,  and  feparate  the  flelli  from  the  bones. 
Boil  fix  eggs  hard,  and  take  out  the  yolks;  blanch  a 
few  almonds,  beat  them  to  a pafte  in  a mortar,  and  then 
add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs:  mix  thefe  well  with  butter, 
then  put  in  the  fi(h,  and  pound  all  together.  Then  take 
-half  a dozen  onions,  and  cut  them  into  dices,  two 
•parfnips,  and  three  carrots.  Set  on  a flew  pan,  put 
into  it  a piece  of  butter  to  brown,  and  when  it  boils  pat 
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in  the  roots;  tarn  them  till  they  are  bro\vn,  and  then 
pour  in  a little  broth  to  moiften  them.  When  it  has  • 
boiled  a few  minutes,  ftrain  it  into  another  faucepan ; 
then  put  in  a whole  leek,  fome  parfley,  fweet  bafil, 
halfa  dozen  cloves,  fome  muflirooms  and  truffles,  and 
a few  crumbs  of  bread.  When  it  has  ftewed  gen  y a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  put  in  the  fifh,  &c.  from  the  mortar 
Let  the  whole  (lew  fome  time  longer,  out  be  careful  it 
does  not  boil.  When  fufficiently  done  ftrain  it  through 
a coarfe  fieve.  This  is  a very  proper  fauce  to  thicken 
all  made  difties. 

Ham  Sauce. 


CUT  fome  thin  flices  of  the  lean  part  of  a drefled 
ham,  and  beat  it  with  a rolling-pin  to  a math.  Put  jt 
into  a faucepan,  with  a tea-cup  full  of  gravy,  and  fet  it 
over  a flow  fire:  but  keep  ftirring  it  to  prevent  its 
ftickirw  at  the  bottom.  When  it  lias  been  on  fome 
time,  put  in  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  half  a pint  of  beef 
gravy,  and  fome  pepper.  Cover  it  clofe,  let  it  ftew 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  when  it  is  quite  done,  ftrain  it  off. 
This  is  a very  good  fauce  for  any  kind  of  veal. 

EJJ'ence  of  Ham. 

TAKE  three  or  four  pounds  of  lean  ham,  and  cut  it 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  thick.  Lay  them  in  the  bottom 
of  a ftew-pan,  with  flices  of  carrots,  parfnips,  and  three 
or  four  onions  cut  thin.  Let  them  ftew  till  they  flick  to 
the  pan,  but  do  not  let  it  burn.  Then  pour  on  fome 
ftrong  veal  gravy  by  degrees,  fome  frefli  muflirooms  cut 
in  pieces  (but  if  not  to  be  had  mufhroom  powder), 
truffles  and  morels,  cloves,  bafil,  parfley,  a cruft  of 
bread,  and  a leek.  Cover  it  down  clofe,  and  when  it  has 
fimmered  till  it  is  of  a good  thicknefs  and  flavour,  ftrain 
it  off.  If  you  have  preferved  the  gravy  from  a drefled 
ham,  you  may  ufe  it  with  the  before-mentioned  ingre- 
dients, inftead  of  the  ham,  which  will  make  it  equally 
good,  but  not  quite  fo  high  flavoured. 

A Sauce  for  Lamb. 

TAKE  a bit  of  butter,  and  mix  it  with  Aired  parfley, 
fhalots,  and  a little  crumb  of  bread  grated  very  fine. 
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Put  the  whole  into  a ftew-pan  with  a glafs  of  good 
broth,  and  as  much  white  wine,  and  let  it  boil  fome 
little  time.  Seafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait;  and  when 
ypu  ufe  it  lqueeze  a lemon  into  it. 

Sauce  for  any  Kind  of  Roajl  Meat. 

TAKE  an  anchovy,  wafh  it  clean,  and  put  to  it  a 
glafs  of  red  wine,  fome  gravy,  a (halot  cut  fmall,  and  a 
little  juice  of  a lemon.  Stew  thefe  together,  drain  it  off, 
and  mix  it  with  the  gravy  that  runs  from  the  meat. 

A White  Sauce. 

PUT  fome  good  meat  broth  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a 
good  piece  of  crumb  of  bread,  a bunch  of  parfley,  (halots, 
thyme,  laurel,  bafil,  a clove,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
fome  whole  mu  (brooms,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  fait,  and 
pepper.  Let  the  whole  boil  till  half  is  confumed,  then 
it  rain  it  through  a fieve  ; and  when  you  are  ready  to 
ufe  it,  put  in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  beat  up  with  fome 
cream,  and  thicken  it  over  the  fire,  taking  care  that 
the  eggs  do  not  curdle.  This  fauce  may  be  ufed  with 
all  forts  of  meat  or  fifh  that  is  done  white. 

Sauce  for  mojl  kinds  of  Fifk. 

TAKE  fome  mutton  or  yea)  gravy,  and  put  to  it  a 
little  of  the  liquor  that  drains  from  your  filh.  Put  it 
into  a faucepan,  with  an  onion,  an  anchovy,  a fpoonful 
of  catchup,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine.  Thicken  it  with 
a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a fpoonful  of  cream. 
If  you  have  ovfters,  cockles,  or  fhrimps,  put  them  in 
after  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  but  it  will  be  exceeding 
good  without.  If  you  have  no  cream,  inflead  of  white 
wine  you  mud  ufe  red. 

Sauce  Nonpareil. 

TAKE  a turnip,  carrot,  and  fome  muflirooms,  cut 
them  into  a difli,  and  put  them  into  a ftew-pan  with 
fome  butter.  Let  them  go  gently  on  till  tender,  then 
add  fome  good  gravy,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  fome  fait, 
mace,  and  pepper,  with  a few  girkins  and  a dafti  of  vi- 
negar. Roll  a little  butter  in  flour  to  thicken  your  fauce. 

This  fauce  is  very  good  for  braifed  larhb. 

■ Sauce 
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Sauce  a-la'rMerteiiout. 

PUT  a little  cullis  into  a (lew-pan,  with  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  fait  and  pepper,  the  volks  of  two 
eggs,  three  or  four  fhalots  cut  fmall,  and  thicken  it  over 
the  fire.  This  fauce  (hould  be  thick,  and  may  be  ufed 
with  every  di(h  that  is  done  a-la-Saint  Menehout.  It 
is  fpread  over  the  meat  or  fifh,  which  is  afterwards  co- 
vered with  grated  bread,  and  browned  with  a hot  fala- 
mander. 

Egg  Sauce. 

BOIL  two  eggs  till  they  are  hard:  firft  chop  the 
whites,  then  the  yolks,  but  neither  of  them  very  fine, ' 
and  put  them  together.  Then  put  them  into  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  good  melted  butter,  and  (lir  them  well 
together. 

Bread  Sauce. 

CUT  a large  piece  of  crumb  from  a dale  loaf,  and 
put  it  into  a faucepan,  with  half  a pint  of  water,  an 
onion,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a few  pepper-corns  in  a bit 
of  cloth.  Boil  them  a few  minutes,  then  take  out  the 
onion  andfpice,  math  the  bread  very  fmooth,  and  add  to 
it  a piece  of  butter  and  a little  fait. 

Anchovy  Sauce. 

TAKE  an  anchovy,  and  put  it  into  half  a pint  of 
gravy,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  a 
little  flour,  and  (lir  all  together  till  it  "boi'ls.  You  may 
add,  at  your  difcretion,  a little  lemon-juice,  catchup, 
red  wine,  or  walnut  liquor. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

WASH  half  a pint  of  (hrimps  very  clean,  and  put 
them  into  a (lew-pan,  wdth  a fpoonful  of  anchovy  liquor,, 
and  half  a pound  of  butter  melted  thick.  Boil  it  up  for 
five  minutes,  and  fqueeze  in  half  a lemon.  Tofs  it  up, 
and  pour  it  into  your  fauce-boat. 

Oyjler  Sauce. 

WHEN  the  oyders  are  opened,  preferve  the  liquor, 
and  drain  it  through  a fine  fieve.  Wafli  the  oyllers 
very  clean,  and  take  off  the  beards.  Put  them  into  a 
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ftew-pan,  and  pour  the  liquor  over  them.  Then  add  a 
large  fpoonful  of  anchovy  liquor,  half  a lemon,  two 
blades  of  mace,  and  thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Put  in  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  boil  it  up  till 
the  butter  is  melted.  Then  take  out  the  mace  and 
lemon,  and  fqueeze  the  lemon  jaice  into  the  fauce.  Give 
it  a boil,  flirring  it  all  the  time,  and  put  it  into  your 
fauce-boat. 

To  melt  Butler . 

KEEP  a plated  or  tin  faucepan  for  the  purpofe  only  of 
melting  butter.  Put  a little  water  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
tluft  ot  flour.  Shake  them  together,  and  cut  the  butter 
in  dices.  As  it  melts  fhake  it  one  way;  let  it  boil  up, 
and  it  will  be  fmooth  and  thick. 

Caper  Sauce. 

TAKE  fome  capers,  chop  half  of  them  very  fine, 
and  put  the  reft  in  whole.  Chop  alfo  fome  parfley,  with 
a little  grated  bread,  and  fome  fait;  put  them  into 
butter  melted  very  fmooth,  let  them  boil  up,  and  then 
pour  it  into  your  fauce-boat. 

Shalot  Sauce. 

CHOP  five  or  fix  flialots  very  fine,  put  them  into  a 
faucepan  with  a gill  of  gravy,  a fpoonful  of  vinegar,  and 
fome  pepper  and  fait.  Stew  them  for  a minute  and 
then  pour  them  into  your  dilh  or  fauce-boat. 

Lemon  Sauce  for  boiled  Fowls. 

TAKE  a lemon  and  pare  off  the  rind,  then  cut  it  into 
dices,  take  the  kernels  out,  and  cut  it  into  fmall  fquare 
bits;  blanch  the  liver  of  the  fowl,  and  chop  it  fine;  mix 
the  lemon  and  liver  together  in  a boat,  pour  on  fome 
hot  melted  butter,  and  ftir  it  up. 

Goofcberry  Sauce. 

PUT  fome  coddled  goofeberries,  a little  juice  of  forrel, 
and  a little  ginger,  into  fome  melted  butter. 

Fennel  Saufe. 

F BOIL  a bunch  of  fennel  and  parfley,  chop  it  very 
fmall,  and  ftir  it  into  fome  melted  butter. 
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Mint  Sauce. 

WASH  your  mint  perfe&ly  clean  from  grit  or 
dirt,  then  chop  it  very  fine,  and  put  to  it  vinegar  and 
fugar. 

A relifhing  Sauce. 

PUT  into  a (mail  ftew-pan  two  flices  of  ham,  a clove 
«f  garlick,  a laurel  leaf,  and  two  fliced  onions;  let  them 
heat,  and  then  add  a little  broth,  two  fpoonstul  of  cullis, 
and  a fpoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Stew  them  an  hour 
over  a flow  fire,  then  drain  it  through  a fieve,  and  pour 
it  into  your  fauce-boat. 

To  crifp  Parfley. 

WHEN  you  have  picked  and  waflied  your  parfley 
quite  clean,  put  it  into  a Dutch  oven,  or  on  a flieet  of 
paper.  Set  it  at  a moderate  diftance  from  the  fire,  and 
keep  turning  it  till  it  is  quite  crifp.  Lay  little  bits  of 
butter  on  it,  but  not  to  make  it  greafy. — X his  is  a much 
better  method  than  that  of  frying. 

Sauce  for  Wild  Ducks,  Teal,  Sic. 

TAKE  a proper  quantity  of  veal  gravy,  with  fome 
pepper  and  fait;  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  two  Seville 
oranges  and  add  a little  red  wane;  let  the  red  wine  boil 
fome  time  in  the  gravy. 

Pontiff  Sauce. 

PUT  two  or  three  flices  of  lean  veal,  and  the  fame 
of  ham,  into  a ftew-pan,  with  fome  fliced  onions, 
carrot,  parfley,  and  a head  of  celery.  When  brown, 
add  a little  white  wine,  fome  good  broth,  a clove  of 
garlick,  four  fhalots,  two  cloves,  a little  coriander,  and 
two  flices  of  lemon  pee1!.  Boil  it  over  a flow  fire  till  the 
juices  are  extraffed  from  the  meat,  then  fkim  it,  and 
ftrain  it  through  a fieve.  Juft  before  you  ufe  it,  add  a 
little  cullis,  with  fome  parfley  chopped  very  fine. 

Afpic  Sauce. 

INFUSE  chervil,  tarragon,  burnet,  garden  crefs,  and 
mint  into  a little  cullis  for  about  half  an  hour;  then  ftrain 
it,  and  add  a fpoonful  of  garlick-vinegar,  with  a little 
pepper  and  fait. 
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Forcemeat  Balls. 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  veal  and  half  a pound  of  fuet 
cut  fine,  and  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  or  wooden 
bowl,  fhred  a few  fweet  herbs  fine,  a little  mace  dried, 
a fmall  nutmeg  grated,  a little  lemon-peel  cut  very  fine’ 
fome  pepper  andfalt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Mix 
ad  thefe  well  together,  then  roll  fome  of  it  in  fmall  round 
balls,  and  f -me  in  long  pieces.  Roll  them  in  flour,  and 
fry  them  of  a nice  brown.  If  they  are  for  the  ufe  of  white 
fatice,  inflead  of  frying,  put  a little  water  into  a faucepan 
and  when  it  boils,  put  them  in,  and  a few  minutes  will 
do  them. 

Lemon  Pickle. 

TAKE  about  a fcore  of  lemons,  grate  off  the  out- 
' -rinds  very  thin,  and  cut  them  into  quarters,  but  leave  the 
bottoms  whole.  Rub  on  them  equally  half  a pound  of 
bay-falt,  and  fpread  them  on  a large  pewter  difh.  Either 
put  them  in  a cool  oven,  or  let  them  dry  gradually  bv  the 
fire,  till  the  juice  is  all  dried  into  the  peels:  then  put 
them  into  a well  glazed  pitcher,  with  an  ounce  of  mace, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves  beat  fine,  an  ounce  of  nut- 
meg cut  into  thin  flices,  four  ounces  of  garlick  peeled, 
half  a pint  of  trmftard-feed  bruifed  a little,  and  tied  in  a 
mullin  bag.  Pour  upon  them  two  quarts,  of  boiling 
white  wine  vinegar,  clofe  the  pitcher  wrell  up,  and  let  it 
ftand  five  or  fix  days  by  the  fire.  Shake  it  well  up  every 
day,  then  tie  it  clofe,  and  let  it  fland  three  months  to  take 
off  the  bitter.  When  you  bottle  it,  put  the  pickle  and 
lemon  into  a hair  fieve;  prefs  them  well  to  get  out  the 
liquor,  and  let  it  fland  till  another  day;  then  pour  oft  the 
fine,  and  bottle  it.  Let  the  other  fland  three  or  four 
days,  and  it  will  refine  itfelf.  Pour  it  off  and  bottle  it; 
Jet  it  ftand  again,  and  bottle  it  till  the  whole  is  refined.— 
It  may  be  put  into  any  white  fauce  and  will  not  hurt  the 
colour.  It  is  very  good  for  fifli -fauce  and  made  difhes. 
One  tea  fpoonful  is  enough  for  white,  and  two  for  brown 
fauce  for  a fowl.  It  is  a mod  ufeful  pickle,  and  gives  a 
pleafant  flavour.  Always  put  it  in  before  you  thicken 
the  fauce,  or  put  any  cream  in,  left  the  fliarpnefs  fhould 
make  it  curdle. 
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MADE  DISHES. 

SECT.  I. 

BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 

Bombarded  Veal. 

TAKE  a fillet  of  veal,  and  having  clean  cut  out  the 
bone,  make  a forcemeat  thus:  Take  the  crumb  of 
a penny  loaf,  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon  fcraped,  an 
anchovy,  two  or  three  fprigs  of  fweet  marjoram,  a little 
lemon-peel,  thyme,  and  parfley.  Chop  thefe  well  toge- 
ther, and  feafon  them  to  your  tafte  with  fait,  chyan 
■pepper,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Mix  up  all  together 
with  an  egg,  and  a little  cream;  and  with  this  forcemeat 
fill  up  the  place  from  whence  the  bone  was  taken.  Then 
make  cuts  all  round  the  fillet  at  about  an  inch  diftance 
from  each  other.  Fill  one  nich  with  forcemeat,  a fecond 
with  fpinach  that  has  been  well  boiled  and  fqueezed,  and 
a third  with  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  oyfters,  and 
beef  marrow,  and  thus  fill  up  the  holes  round  the  fillet. 
Wrap  the  caul  clofe  round  it,  and  put  it  in  a deep  pot, 
with  a pint  of  water.  Make  a coarfe  pafte  to  lay  over  it 
in  order  to  prevent  the  oven  giving  it  a difagreeable  tafte. 
When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  fkim  off  the  fat,  and 
put  the  gravy  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a fpoonful  of 
mufhroom  catchup,  another  of  lemon-pickle,  five 
boiled  artichoke  bottoms  cut  into  quarters,  two  fpoons- 
ful  of  browning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  morels  and  truffles. 
Thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  give  it  a gentle 
boil,  put  your  veal  into  the  difh,  and  pour  your  fauce 
over  it. 

Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

m TAKE  the  thick  part  of  the  leg  of  veal,  fhape  it 
nicely  oval,  lard  it  well,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water. 
Let  it  boil  up  once,  then  take  it  out,  and  put  into  youf 
ftew-pan  fome  flices  of  veal,  roots,  fweet  herbs,  with 
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fcilt,  pepper,  and  mace.  Put  in  half  a pint  of  gravy, 
then  put  in  your  fricandeau,  covering  it  with  fome  pep- 
per and  butter.  Let  it  go  gently  on  for  three  hours, 
then  take  it  out  and  glaze  it.  You  may  ferve  it  with 
forrel  fauce,  which  is  almoft  always  ufed,  or  glazed 
or  ions,  or  endive  fauce.  It  the  larded  fricandeau  lays 
a few  hours  in  water,  it  will  be  a great  deal  the  whiter. 

Veal  Olives. 

CL  l fome  large  collops  off  a fillet  of  veal,  and  hack 
them  well  with  the  back  of  a knife.  Spread  very  thinly 
force-meat  over  each,  then  roll  them  up,  and  either  toad 
or  bake  them.  Make  a ragoo  of  oyfters  and  fweetbreads 
cut  in  fquare  bits,  a few  mufhrooms  and  morels,  and  lay 
them  in  the  difh  with  the  rolls  of  veal.  Put  nice  brown 
gravy  into  the  difh,  and  fend  them  up  hot,  with  force- 
meat balls  round  them.  Garnifii  with  lemon. 

♦ 

Grenadines  of  Veal. 

THESE  are  done  the  fame  as  the  fricandeau,  ex- 
cepting that  the  veal  is  cut  into  flices.  Three  pieces 
make  a difh ; and  they  are  ferved  with  the  fame  fauces. 

Veal  Cutlets  cn  Papiloles. 

CUT  them  thin,  and  put  them  in  fquare  pieces  of 
white  paper,  with  fait,  pepper,  parfley,  fhalots,  mufh- 
rooms, all  Hired  fine,  with  butter;  twift  the  paper  round 
the  cutlets,  letting  the  end  remain  uncovered  ; rub  the 
outfide  of  the  paper  with  butter;  lay  the  cutlets  upon 
the  gridiron  over  a flow  fire,  with  a flieet  of  buttered 
paper  under  them.  Serve  them  in  the  papers. 

Porcupine  of  a Breajl  of  Veal. 

TAKE  a fine  large  bread:  of  veal,  bone  it,  and  rub  it 
over  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Spread  it  on  a table, 
and  lay  over  it  a little  bacon  cut  as  thin  as  poflible,  a 
handful  of  parfley  Aired  fine,  the  yolks  of  five  hard  boiled 
eggs  chopped  fmall,a  little  lemon-peel  cut  fine,  the  crumb 
of  a penny  loaf  fteeped  in  cream,  and  feafon  to  your 
tafle  with  fait,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Roll  the  bread  of 
veal  clofe,  and  fkewer  it  up.  Then  cut  fome  fat  bacon, 
the  lean  of  ham  that  has  been  a little  boiled,  and  pickled 
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cucumbers,  about  two  inches  long.  Lard  the  veal  with 
this  in  rows ; firft  ham,  then  bacon,  and  then  cucumbers, 
till  you  have  larded  every  part  of  it.  Put  it  into  a deep 
earthern  pot,  with  a pint  of  water,  cover  it  clofe,  and  fet 
it  in  a flow  oven  for  two  hours.  When  it  comes  from 
the  oven,  (kirn  off  the  fet,  and  drain  the  gravy  through 
a fieve  into  a ftew-pan.  Put  into  it  a glafs  of  white  wine, 
a little  lemon-pickle  and  caper  liquor,  and  a fpoonful  ot 
mu  lb  room  catchup.  Thicken  it  with  a little  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  lay  your  porcupine  on  the  dilb,  and  pour 
your  fauce  over  it.  Have  ready  a roll  of  force-meat 
made  thus:  take  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  half  a pound 
of  beef  fuet  lhred  fine,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  a 
few  chopped  oyfters.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  and 
feafon  it  to  your  tafte  with  chyan  pepper,  felt,  and 
nutmeg.  Spread  it  on  a veal  caul,  and  having  rolled  it 
up  clofe  like  a collared  eel,  bind  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it 
an  hour.  This  done  cut  it  into  four  flices,  lay  one  at 
each  end,  and  the  others  on  the  fides.  Have  ready  your 
fvveetbread  cut  in  flices  and  fried,  and  lay  them  round 
it  with  a few  mulbrooms. — This  makes  a grand  bottom 
difh  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  game  is  not  to  be 
had. 

Fricandeau  of  Veal  a-la-BourgeoiJ'e. 

CUT  feme  lean  veal  into  thin  flices,  lard  them  with 
(freaked  bacon,  and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  beaten 
mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  chopped  parfley.  Put  in  the 
bottom  of  your  ftew-pan  feme  flices  of  fet  bacon,  lay  the 
veal  upon  them,  cover  the  pan,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  juft  to  be  hot,  and  no  more.  Then, 
with  a 'bride  fire,  brown  your  veal  on  both  fides,  and  (bake 
feme  flour  over  it.  Pour  in  a quart  of  good  broth  or 
gravy,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  gently  till  it  is 
enough.  Then  take  out  the  flices  of  bacon, "fleim  all  the 
fet  off  clean,  and  beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  with  . 
feme  of  the  gravy.  Mix  all  together,  and  keep  it  ftir- 
ring  one  way  till  it  is  fmooth  and  thick.  Then  take  it  up, 
lay  your  meat  in  the  difh,  pour  the  fauce  over  it,  and 
garnifli  wflth  lemon. 
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Calf's  Head  SurpriJ'e. 

WHEN  you  have  properly  cleanfed  it  for  drefiing, 
fcrape  a pound  of  tat  bacon  very  line,  take  the  crumbs 
of  two  penny  loaves,  a fmall  nutmeg  grated,  and  feafon 
to  your  tafte  with  fait,  chyan  pepper,  and  a little  lemon- 
peel.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  and  mix  all  toge- 
ther into  a rich  torce-meat.  Put  a little  of  it  into  the 
ears,  and  the  reft  into  the  head.  Then  put  it  into  a deep 
pot,  juft  wide  enough  to  admit  it,  and  put  to  it  two 
quarts  of  water,  halt  a pint  of  white  wine,  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  a bundle  of  fweet-herbs,  an  anchovy,  two 
fpoonsful  of  walnut  and  mufhroom  catchup,  the  fame 
quantity  of  lemon-pickle,  and  a little  fait  and  chyan 
pepper.  Lay  a coarfe  pafte  over  it  to  keep  in  the  fteam, 
and  put  it  for  two  hours  and  a half  into  a very  quick 
oven.  When  you  take  it  out,  lay  the  head  in  a foup- 
difh,  (kirn  off  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  ftrain  it 
through  a hair  fieve  into  a ftew-pan.  Thicken  it  with 
a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  when  it  has  bolied 
a few  minutes,  put  in  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  mixed  with  half  a pint  of  cream.  Have  ready 
boiled  a few  force-meat  balls,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
truffles  and  morels,  but  do  not  (lew  them  in  the  gravy. 
Pour  the  gravy  over  the  head,  and  garnilh  with  truffles 
and  morels,  force-meat  balls,  barberries  and  mulhrooms. 
This  makes  an  elegant  top  difii,  and  is  not  very  ex- 
penfive. 

A Calf’s  Pluck. 

ROAST  the  heart  fluffed  with  fuet,  fweet-herbs,  and 
A little  parfley,  all  chopped  fmall,  a few  crumbs  of 
bread,  fome  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  a little  lemon- 
peel,  all  mixed  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Boil  the 
lights  with  part  of  the  liver,  and  when  they  are  enough, 
chop  them  very  fmall,  and  put  them  into  a faucepan 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  ilour,  fome  pepper  and 
fait,  and  a little  juice  of  lemon.  Fry  the  other  part  of 
the  liver  with  fome  thin  flices  of  bacon.  Lay  the  mince 
at  the  bottom  of  the  difli,  the  heart  in  the  middle,  and  ^ 
the  fried  liver  and  bacon  round,  with  fome  crifped 
parfley.  Serve  them  up  with  plain  melted  butter  in 
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Loin  of  Veal  en  Epigram. 

ROAST  a loin  of  veal  properly  for  eating,  then  take 
it  up,  and  carefully  cut  off  the  (kin  from  the  back  part 
without  breaking  it.  Cut  out  all  the  lean  part,  but  leave 
the  ends  whole,  to  contain  the  following  mincemeat: 
Mince  all  the  meat  very  fine  with  the  kidney  part,  put 
it  into  a little  gravy,  enough  to  moiften  it  with  the  gravy 
that  comes  from  the  loin.  Put  in  a little  pepper  and  fait, 
fome  lemon-peel  Hired  fine,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and 
a fpoonful  of  catchup.  Thicken  it  with  a little  butter 
rolled  in  flower.  Give  it  a fhake  or  two  over  the  fire,  put 
it  into  the  loin,  and  pull  the  Hein  gently  over  it.  If  the 
Hein  fhould  not  quite  cover  it,  give  the  part  wanting  a 
brown  with  a hot  iron,  or  put  it  into  an  oven  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Send  it  up  hot,  and  garnifli  with 
lemon  and  barberries. 

Pillow  of  Veal. 

HALF  roaft  a neck  or  bread  of  veal,  then  cut  it  into 
fix  pieces,  and  fcafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg. 
Take  a pound  of  rice  and  put  to  it  a quart  of  broth, 
fome  mace,  and  a little  fait.  Stew  it  over  a ftove  on  a 
very  flow  fire,  till  it  is  thick ; but  butter  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  you  do  it  in.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  and 
ffir  them  into  it.  Then  take  a little  round  deep  diHi,  butter 
it,  and  lay  fome  of  the  rice  at  the  bottom.  Then  lay  the 
veal  in  a round  heap,  and  cover  it  all  over  with  rice.  Rub 
it  over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and 
a half.  Then  open  the  top,  and  pour  in  a pint  of  good 
rich  gravy.  Send  it  hot  to  table,  and  garnifli  with  a 
Seville  orange  cut  in  quarters. 

Shoulder  of  Veal  a la  Piedmontoife. 

CUT  the  fkin  off  a flioulder  of  veal,  fo  that  it  may 
hang  at  one  end  ; then  lard  the  meat  with  bacon  or  ham, 
and  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  mace,  fsveet  herbs,  parfley, 
and  lemon  peel.  Cover  it  again  with  the  fkin,  flew  it  with 
gravy,  and  when  it  is  tender,  take  it  up.  Then  take  forrel, 
fome  lettuce  chopped  fmall,  and  flew  them  in  fome  butter 
with  parfley,  onions,  and  muflirooms.  When  the  herbs 
are  tender,  put  to  them  fome  of  the  liquor,  fome  fweet- 
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breads  and  bits  of  ham.  Let  all  ftevv  together  a fhort 
time;  then  lift  up  the  fkin,  lav  the  ttewed  herbs  over  and 
under,  cover  it  again  with  the  fkin,  moiften  it  with  melted 
butter,  flrevv  over  it  crumbs  of  bread,  and  fend  it  to  the 
oven  to  brown.  Serve  it  up  hot,  with  fome  good  gravy 
• in  the  dilli. 

Szccetbreads  of  Veal  a la  Dauphine. 

TAKE  three  of  the  largeft  fweetbreads  you  can  get, 
and  open  them  in  fuch  a manner  that  you  can  fluff  in 
force-meat.  Make  your  force-meat  with  a large  fowl  or 
young  cock  : fkin  it,  and  pick  off  all  the  flefh.  Then 
take  half  a pound  of  fat  and  lean  bacon,  cut  it  very  fine, 
and  beat  them  in  a mortar.  Seafon  it  with  an  anchovv, 
fome  nutmeg,  a little  lemon-peel,  a very  little  thyme, 
and  fome  parfley.  Mix  thefe  up  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  fill  your  fweetbreads  with  it,  and  fatten  them  toge- 
ther with  fine  wooden  fkewers.  Put  layers  of  bacon  at 
the  bottom  of  a ftew-pan,  and  feafon  them  with  pepper, 
fait,  mace,  cloves,'  fweet-herbs,  and  a large  onion 
fliced.  Lay  upon  thefe  thin  flices  of  veal,  and  then 
your  fweetbreads.  Cover  it  clofe,  let  it  ftand  eight  or 
ten  minutes  over  a flow  fire,  and  then  pour  in  a quart  of 
boiling  water  or  broth,  and  let  it  flew  gently  for  two  hours. 
Then  take  out  the  fweetbreads,  keep  them  hot,  flrain  the 
gravy,  (kirn  all  the  fat  off,  and  boil  it  up  till  it  is  reduced 
to  about  half  a pint.  Then  put  in  the  fwcet-breads,  and 
let  them  flew  two  or  three  minutes  in  tlie  gravy.  Lay 
them  in  a dilli,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  them.  Garnifli 
* with  lemon. 

Szccetbreads  en  Gordinecre. 

PARBOIL  three  fweetbreads ; then  take  a ftew-pan, 
and  put  in  it  layers  of  bacori,  or  ham  and  veal  ; over 
which  lay  the  fweetbreads,  with  the  upper  (ides  down- 
wards. Put  in  a layer  of  veal  and  bacon  over  them,  a 
pint  of  veal  broth, and  three  or  four  blades  ol  mace.  Stew 
them  gently  three  quarters  ot  an  hour;  then  takeout 
the  fweetbreads,  drain  the  gravy  through  a fieve,  and 
fldm  off  the  fat.  Make  an  amulet  of  yolks  of  eggs,  in 
the  following  manner ; Beat  up  four  yolks  of  eggs,  put 
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two  on  a plater,  and  fet  them  over  a ftew-pan  of  boiling 
water,  with  another  plate  over  it,  and  it  will  be  foon 
done.  Put  a little  fpinach-juice  into  the  other  half,  and 
ferve  it  the  fame.  Cut  it  out  in  fprigs  of  what  form  you 
pleafe,  put  it  over  the  fweetbreads  in  the  dith,  and  keep 
them  as  hot  as  you  can.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  butter 
rolled  in  flour  and  two  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up  in  a gill 
of  cream.  Put  it  over  the  fire,  and  keep  ftirring  it  one 
way  till  it  is  thick  and  fmooth.  Pour  it  over  the  fweet- 
breads, and  fend  it  to  table.  Garnifh  with  lemon  and 
beet-root. 

Szveetbreads  a-la-claub. 

TAKE  three  of  the  largeft  and  finefl  fweetbreads  you 
can  get,  and  put  them  for  five  minutes  into  a faucepan 
of  boiling  water.  Then  take  them  out,  and  when  they 
are  cold,  lard  them  wfith  fmall  pieces  of  bacon.  Put  them 
into  a ftew-pan  with  fome  good  veal  gravy,  a little  lemon- 
juice,  and  a fpoonful  of  browning.  $tew  them  gently  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a little  before  they  are  ready 
thicken  with  flour  and  butter.  Difh  them  up  and  pour 
the  gravy  over  them.  Lay  round  them  bunches  of 
boiled  celery, or  oyfter  patties;  and  garnifh  with  barber- 
ries or  parfley. 

Scotch  Collops. 

CUT  your  collops  off  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  veal, 
about  the  fize  and  thicknefs  of  a crown-piece,  and  put  a 
piece  of  butter  browned  into  your  frying-pan,  then  lay 
in  your  collops,  and  fry  them  over  a quick  fire.  Shake 
and  turn  them,  and  keep  them  on  a fine  froth.  When 
they  are  of  a nice  light  brown  take  them  out,  put  them 
into  a pot,  and  fet  them  before  the  fire  to  keep  warm. 
Tien  put  cold  butter  again  into  your  pan,  and  fry  the 
collops  as  before.  When  they  .are  done  and  properly 
brown, _ pour  the  liquor  from  them  into  a ftew-pan,  and 
add  to.it  half  a pint  of  gravy,  half  a lemon,  an  anchovy, 
halt  an  ounce  ot  morels,  a large  fpoonful  of  browning, 
t le  anie  o catchup,  two  fpoonsful  of  lemon-Dickle,  and 
leafon  to  your  tafte  with  fait  and  chvan  pepper.  Thicken 
it  with  butter  and  flour,  let  it  boil  five  or  fix  minutes, 
and  then  put  in  your  collops,  and  fhake  them  over  the 
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fire,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  them  boil.  When  they 
have  fimmered  a little,  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in 
the  difh.  Then  drain  your  gravy,  and  pour  it  hot  on 
them.  Lay  on  them  forcemeat  balls,  and  little  dices 
of  bacon  curled  round  a fkewer  and  boiled.  Throw  a 
few  mufhrooms  over  them,  and  garnifli  with  barberries 
and  lemon. 

Beef  Collops. 

TAKE  a large  rump  fteak,  or  any  piece  of  beef  that 
is  tender,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  in  the  form  of  Scotch 
collops,  but  larger.  Hack  them  a little  with  a knife,  then 
flour  them,  and  having  melted  a little  butter  in  your  (lew- 
pan,  put  in  your  collops,  and  fry  them  quick  for  about 
two  minutes.  Then  put  in  a pint  of  gravy,  a bit  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour, and  feafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait.  Cut  four 
pickled  cucumbers  into  thin  flices,  a few  capers,  half  a 
walnut,  and  a little  onion  (hred  fine.  Put  thefe  into  the 
pan,  and  having  dewed  the  whole  together  about  five 
minutes,  put  them  all  hot  into  your  difh,  and  fend  them 
to  table.  Garnifli  with  lemon. 

Beef  a-la-daub. 

TAKE  a rump  of  beef,  and  cut  out  the  bone,  or  a 
part  of  the  leg  of  mutton  piece,  or  what  is  ufually  called 
the  moufe-buttock,  and  cut  fome  fat  bacon  into  flices  as 
long  as  the  beef  is  thick,  and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
fquare.  Take  four  blades  of  mace,  double  that  number 
of  cloves,  a little  all-fpice,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated 
fine.  Chop  a good  handful  of  parfley,  and  fome  fweet- 
herbs  of  all  forts  very  fine,  and  feafon  with  fait  and 
pepper.  Roll  the  bacon  in  thefe,  and  then  take  a large 
larding-pin,  and  with  it  thrud  the  bacon  through  the 
beef.  Having  done  this,  put  it  into  a dew-pan,  with  a 
quantity  of  brown  gravy  fufficient  to  cover  it.  Chop 
three  blades  of  garlick  very  fine,  and  put  in  fome  frefl} 
mufhrooms,  two  large  onions,  and  a carrot.  Stew  it 
gently  for  fix  hours,  then  take  it  out,  drain  off  the 
gravy,  and  fkim  off  all  the  fat.  Put  your  meat  and 
gravy  into  the  pan  again,  and  add  to  it  a gill  of  white 
wine  and  if  you  find  it  not  diffidently  feafoned,  add  a 
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'fittle  more  pepper  and  fait.  Stew  it  gently  for  half  an 
hour  more,  and  then  add  fome  artichoke  bottoms,  morels- 
and  truffles,  fome  oy Iters,  and  a fpoonful  of  vinegar. 
Then  put  the  meat  into  afoup-dilb,  and  pour  the  fauce 
over  it. 

Beef  Treihblert.  , 

TAKE  a brifket  of  beef,  and  tie  up  the  fat  end  quite 
tight.  Put  it  into  a pot  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
for  fix  hours.  Seafon  the  water  with  a little  fait,  a hand- 
full  of  all-fpice,  two  onions,  two  turnips,  and  a carrot.  In 
the  mean  time  put  a piece  of  butter  into  a Itew-pan,  and 
melt  it,  then  put  in  two  fpoonsful  of  flour,  and  ftir  ir  till 
it  is  fmooth.  Put  in  a quart  of  gravy,  a fpoontul  of 
catchup,  the  fame  of  browning,  a gill  of  white  wine,  and 
fome  turnips  and  carrots  cut  into  final  1 pieces.  Stew 
them  gently  till  the  roots  are  tender,  and  fealon  with  pep- 
per and  fait.  Skim  the  fat  clean  off,  put  the  beef  in  the 
difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it. — Garnifh  with  any  kind 
of  pickles. 

Beef  Kidneys  a-la-Bourgeoife. 

CUT  them  in  thin  dices,  and  fet  them  over  the  fire, 
with  a bit  of  butter,  fait,  pepper,  parfley,  onions,  and  a 
(mail  clove  of  garlick ; the  whole  Aired  fmall : when 
done,  take  them  off  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  them  lie 
long,  as  they  will  become  tough.  Add  a few  drops  of 
vinegar,  and  a little  cullis.  Beef  Kidneys  may  alfo  be 
ferved  a-la-braife  with  fauce  piquante. 

Beef  a- la-mode. 

THE  mod  proper  parts  for  this  purpofe  are,  a fmall 
buttock,  a leg-of-mutton  piece,  a clod,  or  part  of  a large 
buttock.  Being  furnifhed  with  your  meat,  take  two 
dozen  of  cloves,  as  much  mace,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
all-fpice  beat  fine:  chop  a large  handful  of  parfley,  and 
all  forts  of  Iweet-herbs  fine;  cut  fome  fat  bacon  as  long 
as  the  beef  is  thick,  and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
fquare,  and  put  into  it  the  fpice,  8ec.  and  into  the  beef 
the  fame.  Ihen  put  the  beef  into  a pot,  and  cover  it 
with  water.  Chop  four  large  onions  yery  fine,  and  fix 
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cloves  of  garlic,  fix  bay-leaves,  and  a handful  of  cbarrt- 
pignons,  or  f re  lb  muftirooms,  put  all  into  the  pot,  with 
a pint  of  porter  or  ale,  and  half  a pint  of  red  wine;  put 
in  fome  pepper  and  fait,  fome  chyan  pepper,  a fpoonful 
of  vinegar,  drew  three  handfuls  of  brcad-rafpings,  fifted 
fine,  over  all;  cover  the  pot  clofe  and  flew  it  for  fix 
hours,  or  according  to  the  fize  of  the  piece;  if  a large 
piece,  eight  hours.  Then  take  the  beef  out,  put  it  into 
a deep  dilb,  and  keep  it  hot  over  fome'  boiling  water; 
brain  the  gravy  through  a fieve,  and  pick  out  the  cham- 
pignons or  mulhrooms;  fkim  all  the  fiat  off  clean,  put  it 
into  your  pot  again,  and  give  it  a boil  up;  if  not  feafon- 
ed  enough,  feafon  it  to  your  liking  ; then  put  the  gravy 
over  your  beef,  and  fend  it  hot  to  table.  If  you  like  it 
bed  cold,  cut  it  in  fiices  with  the  gravy  over  it,  which  will 
be  a brong  jelly. 

Beef  a-la-royal. 

TAKE  all  the  bones  out  of  a brilket  of  beef,  and 
make  holes  in  it  about  an  inch  from -each  other.  Fill 
one  hole  with  fat  bacon,  a fecond  with  chopped  parfley, 
and  a third  with  chopped  oybers,  Seafon  thefe  (tubings 
with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg.  When  the  beef  is  com- 
pletely (luffed,  put  it  into  a pan,  pour  upon  it  a pint  of 
wine  boiling  hot,  dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  fend  it 
to  the  oven.  Let  it  remain  there  three  hours,  and  when 
it  is  taken  out,  fkim  off  all  the  fat,  put  the  meat  into 
your  difh,  and  drain  the  gravy  over  it.  Garnifh  with 
pickles. 

Beef  Olives. 

CUT  fome  beaks  from  a rump  of  beef  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  as  fquare  as  you  can,  and  about  ten  inches 
long;  then  cut  a piece  of  fat  bacon  as  wide  as  the  beef, 
.’and  about  three  part's  as  long.  Put  part  of  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  on  the  beef,  the  bacon  on  that,  and  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  on  the  bacon.  Lay  fome  goodfiavory  force-meat 
on  that,  fome  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  on  the  force-meat, 
and  then  roll  them  up,  and  tie  them  round  with  a bring 
in  two  places.  Strew  on  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  and 

over  them  fome  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Then  fry  them 
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brown  in  a large  pan,  with  fome  beef  dripping,  and  when 
they  are  done  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  to  drain. 
•Melt  fome  blitter  in  a ftew-pan,  put  in  a fpoonful  of 
flour,  and  flir  it  well  till  it  is  fmooth.  Then  put  in  a 
pint  of  good  gravy,  with  a gill  of  white  wine,  and  then 
the  olives,  and  let  them  flew  an  hour.  Add  fome 
muflirooms,  truffles,  and  morels,  force-meat  balls,  fweet- 
breads  cut  in  fma'll  pieces,  and  fome  ox-palates.  Squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper 
and  fait.  Shake  them  up,  and  haying  carefully  Ikimmcd 
off  the  fat,  lay  your  olives  in  the  difli,  and  pour  the  gravy 
over  them.  Garnifli  with  lemon  and  beet  root. 

Bouille  Beef. 

PUT  the  thick  end  of  a brifket  of  beef  into  a kettle 
and  cover  it  with  water.  Let  it  boil  fall  for  two  hours, 
then  flew  it  clofe  bv  the  fire  fide  for  fix  hours  more,  and 
fill  up  the  kettle  as  the  water  decreafes.  Put  in  with  the 
beef  fome  turnips  cut  in  little  balls,  fome  carrots,  and 
fome  celery.  About  an  hopr  before  the  meat  is  done, 
take  out  as  much  brdth  as  will  fill  your  foup  difli,  and 
boil  in  it,  for  an  hour,  turnipsand  carrots  cut  in  little  round 
or  fquare  pieces,  with  fome  celery,  and  feafon  it  to  your 
tafte  with  fait  and  pepper.  Serve  it  up  in  two  diflies,  the 
beef  in  one  difli,  and  the  foup  in  another.  You  mav  put 
pieces  of  fried  bread  in  your  foup,  and  boil  in  a few  knots 
of  greens;  and  if  you  would  have  your  foup  very  rich,  add 
a pound  or  two  of  mutton-chops  to  your  broth  when  you 
take  it  from  the  beef,  and  let  them  flew  in  it  for  an  hour; 
but  remember  to  take  out  the  mutton  before  you  ferve  the 
- foup  up. 

, Sirloin  of  Beef  en  Epigram. 

ROAST  a firloin  of  beef,  and  when  it  is  done,  take 
it  off  the  fpit,  carefully  raife  the  (kin,  and  draw  it  off. 
Then  cut  out  the  lean  part  of  the  beef,  but  obferve  not 
to  touch  either  the  ends  or  fides.  Hafli  the  meat  in  the 
following  mannner:  cut  it  into  pieces  about  the  fize  ol  a 
crown  piece,  put  halt  a pint  of  gravy  into  a ffew-pan,  an 
onion  chopped  fine,  two  ipoonsfulofcatchup,  fome  pepper 
and  fait,  fix  finall  pickled  cucumbers  cut  in  thin  llices, 
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and  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  beef,  with  a little 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Put  in  the  meat,  and  fliake  it  up 
for  five  minutes.  Then  put  it  on  the  firloins,  draw  the 
Ikin  carefully  over,  and  fend  it  to  table.  Garnith  with 
lemon  and  pickles. 

The  Infide  of  a Sirloin  of  Beef  forced. 

L1F  T up  the  fat  ot  the  inlide,  cut  out  the  meat  quite 
clofe  to  the  bone,  and  chop  it  fmall.  Take  a pound  of 
fuet,  and  chop  that  fmall ; then  put  to  them  fome  crumbs 
of  bread,  a little  lemon  peel,  thyme,  pepper,  and  fait,  half 
a nutmeg  grated,  and  two  flialots  chopped  fine.  Mix  all 
together  with  a glafs  of  red  wine,  and  then  put  the  meat 
into  the  place  you  took  it  from  ; cover  it  with  the  {kin  and 
fat,  fkewer  it  down  with  fine  fkewers,  and  cover  it  with 
paper.  The  paper  muff  not  be  taken  off  till  the  meat  is 
put  on  the  difh,  and  your  meat  muft  be  fpitted  before  you 
take  out  the  infide.  Juft  before  the  meat  is  done,  take  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  two  flialots  Hired  fmall; 
boil  them,  and  pour  it  into  the  difh,  with  the  gravy  that 
comes  from  the  meat.  Send  it  hot  to  table,  and  garnifh 
with  lemon. 

The  infide  of  a rump  of  beef  forced  muft  be  done 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  only  lift  up  the  outfide  {kin, 
take  the  middle  of  the  meat,  and  proceed  as  before 
dire&ed.  Put  it  into  the  fame  place,  and  fkewer  it 
down  clofe. 


A Bound  of  Beef  forced. 

RUB  vour  meat  firft  with  common  fait,  then  a little 
bay-falt,  fome  falt-petre,  and  coarfe  fugar.  Let  it  lay 
a full  week  in  this  pickle,  turning  it  every  day.  On  the 
day  it  is  to  be  drefled,  waft)  and  dry  it,  lard  it  a little, 
and  make  holes,  which  fill  with  bread  crumbs,  marrow, 
.or  fuet,  parfley,  grated  lemon-peel,  fweet-herbs,  pepper, 
fait,  nutmeg,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  made  into  fluffing. 
Bake  it  with  a little  water  and  fome  fmall  beer,  whole 
pepper,  and  an  onion.  When  it  comes  from  the  oven, 
fkim  the  fat  clean  off,  put  the  meat  into  your  difh,  and 
pour  the  liquor  over  it. — Inftead  of  baking,  you  may  boil 
it,  but  it  muft  be  done  gradually  over  a flow  fire.  When 
cold,  it  makes  a handfome  fide-board  difh  for  a large 
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Beef  Steaks  rolled. 

TAKE  Tome  beef  (leaks,  and  beat  them  with  a cleaver 
till  they  are  tender;  make  fome  forcemeat  with  a pound 
of  veal  beat  fine  in  a mortar,  the  tiefh  of  a fowl,  half  a 
pound  of  cold  ham,  or  gammon  of  bacon,  fat  and  lean; 
the  kidney  fat  of  a loin  of  veal,  and  a fweetbread,  all  cut 
very  fine;  fome  truffles  and  morels  dewed,  and  then  cut 
fmall,  two  (halots,  fome  parfley,  and  a little  thyme,  fome 
lemon-peel,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a nutmeg  grated,  and 
half  a pint  of  cream.  Mix  all  thefe  together,  and  ftir 
them  over  a (low  fire  for  ten  minutes.  Put  them  upon 
the  deaks,  and  roll  them  up;  then  fkewer  them  tight, 
put  them  into  the  frying-pan,  and  fry  them  of  a nice 
brown.  Then  take  them  from  the  fat,  and  put  them  into 
a dew-pan,  with  a pint  of  good  drawn  gravy,  a fpoonful 
of  red  wine,  two  of  catchup,  a few  pickled  mufhrooms, 
and  let  them  dew  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  up  the 
deaks,  cut  them  into  two,  and  lay  the  cut  fide  upperraod. 
Garnilh  with  lemon. 

Beef  Rump  en  Matelotte. 

TAKE  your  beef  rump  and  cut  it  in  pieces  ; parboil 
them,  and  then  boil  them  in  fome  broth  without  any 
feafoning;  when  about  half  done,  dir  in  a little  butter 
with  a fpoonful  of  flour  over  the  fire  till  brown,  and 
moiden  it  with  the  broth  ofyourrumps;  then  put  your 
rumps  in  with  a dozen  of  large  parboiled  onions,  a glafs 
of  white  wine,  a bunch  of  parfley,  a laurel  leaf,  with  a 
bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  and  pepper  and  fait.  Let  them 
dew  till  the  rump  and  onions  are  done ; then  fkim  it 
welfi  and  put  an  anchovy  cut  fm^ll  and  fome  capers 
cut  into  the  fauce.  Put  the  rump  in  the  middle  of 
the  difh  with  the  onions  round  it.  A Beef  rump  will 
take  tour  hours  doing. 

Beef  Efcarlot. 

THE  proper  piece  of  beef  for  this  purpofe  is  the 
brilket,  which  you  mud  manage  as  follows:  Take  half  a 
pound  of  courfe  fugar,  two  ounces  of  bay  fait,  and  a 
pound  of  common  fait.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  rub 
the  beef  with  it,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  turn  it 
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every  day.  It  may  lie  in  this  piekle  a fortnight,  then  boil 
it,  and  ferve  it  up  with  favoys;  but  it  eats  much  better 
when  cold,  and  cut  into  dices. 

Tongue  and  Udder  forced. 

FIRST  parboil  them,  then  blanch  the  tpngue,  and  dick 
it  with  cloves;  and  fill  the  udder  with  forcemeat  made 
with  veal.  Fird  wadi  the  infide  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
then  put  in  the  forcemeat,  tie  the  ends  clofe,  and  fpit  them, 
road  them,  and  bade  them  with  butter.  When  they  are 
done,  put  good  gravy  into  the  difh,  fweet  fauce  into  a 
cup,  and  ferve  them  up. 

Tripe  a la  Kilkenny. 

TAKE  a piece  of  double  tripe,  and  cut  it  into  fquare 
pieces ; peel  and  wadi  ten  large  onions,  cut  each  into  two, 
and  put  them  on  to  boil  in  water  till  they  are  tender. 
Then  put  in  your  tripe,  and  boil  it  ten  minutes.  Pour 
off  almod  all  the  liquor,  diake  a little  dour  into  it,  and 
put  in  fome  butter,  with  a little  fait  and  mudard.  Shake 
all  over  the  fire  till  the  butter  is  melted,  then  put  it  into 
your  didi,  and  fend  it  to  table,  as  hot  as  podible.  Garnidi 
with  lemon  or  barberries. — This  didi  is  greatly  admired 
in  Ireland. 

Harrico  of  Mutton. 

CUT  the  bed  end  of  a neck  of  mutton  into  chops,  in 
fingle  ribs,  datten  them,  and  fry  them  of  a light  brown. 
Then  put  them  into  a large  faucepan,  with  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  a large  carrot  cut  in  dices;  and  when  they 
have  dewed  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  in  two  turnips  cut 
in  fquare  pieces,  the  white  part  ot  a head  of  celery,  two 
cabbage  lettuces  fried,  a few  heads  of  afparagus,  and  fea- 
fon  all  with  a little  chyan  pepper.  Boil  all  together  till 
tender,  and  put' it  into  a tureen  or  foup  didi,  without  any 
thickening  to  the  gravy. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  furprifed. 

HALF  boil  a fhoulder  of  mutton,  and  then  put  it  into 
a dew-pan  with  two  quarts  of  veal  gravy,  four  ounces  of 
rice,  a little  beaten  mace,  and  a tea-fpoonful  ofmudiroom 
powder.  Stew  it  an  hour,  or  till  the  rice  is  enough,  and 
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then  take  up  your  mutton  and  keep  it  hot.  Put  to  the 
rice  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour;  then  (hake  it  well,  and  boil  it  a few  minutes.  Lay 
your  mutton  on  the  difli,  and  pour  your  gravy  over  it. 
Garnifh  with  pickles  or  barberries. 

To  drefs  the  Umbles  of  Deer. 

TAKE  the  kidney  of  a deer,  with  the  fat  of  the  heart ; 
feafon  them  with  a little  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg.  Firft 
fry,  and  then  flew  them  in  fome  good  gravy  till  they  are 
tender.  Squeeze  in  a little  lemon;  take  the  fkirts,  and 
fluff  them  with  a forcemeat  made  with  the  fat  of  the 
venifon,  fome  fat  of  bacon,  grated  bread,  pepper,  mace, 
fage,  and  onion  chopped  very  fmall.  Mix  it  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  When  the  fkirts  are  fluffed  with  this, 
tie  them  to  the  fpit  to  roaft;  but  firft  ftrew  over  them 
fome  thyme  and  lemon-peel.  When  they  are  done,  lay 
the  fkirts  in  the  middle  of  the  difli,  and  then  fricaffee  round 
it. 

Mutton  Kebobbed. 

CUT  a loin  of  mutton  into  four  pieces,  then  take  off 
the  fkin,  and  rub  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  ftrew 
over  them  a few  crumbs  of  bread  and  a little  parfley^ 
Mired  fine.  Spit  and  roaft  them,  and  keep  balling  them 
all  the  time  with  frefli  butter,  in  order  to  make  the  froth 
rife.  When  they  are  properly  done,  put  a little  brown 
gravy  under  them,  and  fend  them  to  table.  Garnifli  with 
pickles. 

Leg  of  Mutton  a-la-haut  Gout. 

TAKE  a fine  leg  of  mutton  that  has  hung  a fortnight 
(if  the  weather  will  permit)  and  fluff  every  part  of  it  with 
fome  cloves  of  garlick,  rub  it  with  pepper  and  fait,  and 
then  roaft  it.  When  it  is  properly  done,  fend  it  up 
with  fome  good  gravy,  and  red  wine  in  the  difh. 

Leg  of  Mutton  roofed  with  Oyfiers. 

TAKE  a fine  leg  of  mutton  that  has  hung  two  or  three 
days,  fluff  every  part  of  it  with  oyfters,  roaft  it,  and  when 
done,  pour  lome  good  gravy  into  the  difli,  and  garnifli 
with  horfe-radifh. — If  you  prefer  cockles  you  muft  pro- 
ceed in  the  lame  manner. 
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Shoulder  of  Mutton  en  Epigram. 

ROAST  a fhoulder  of  mutton  till  it  is  nearly  enough, 
then  carefully  take  off  the  (kin  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
crown-piece,  and  alfo  the  fhank-boneat  the  end.  Seafon 
both  the  (kin  and  fhank-bone  with  pepper,  fait,  a little 
lemon-peel  cut  fmall,  and  a few  fweet-herbs,  and  crumbs 
of  bread.  Lay  this  on  the  gridiron  till  it  is  of  a fine  brown; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  take  the  reft  of  the  meat,  and  cut  it 
like  a hath,  in  pieces  about  the  bignefsof  a (hilling.  Save 
the  gravy  and  put  to  it,  with  a tew  fpoonsful  of  ftrong 
gravy,  a little  nutmeg,  half  an  onion  cut  fine,  a fmall 
bundle  of  herbs,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  forne  girkins  cut 
very  fmall,  a few  muftirooms,  two  or  three  truffles  cut 
fmall,  two  fpoonsful  of  wine,  and  a little  Hour  dredged 
into  it.  Let  all  thefe  ftew  together  very  (lowly  for  five 
or  fix  minutes,  but  be  careful  it  does  not  boil.  Take 
out  the  fweet  herbs,  lay  the  hath  in  the  difh,  and  the 
broiled  upon  it.  Garnifh  with  pickles. 

Sheeps  Rumps  and  Kidnies. 

BOIL  fix  fheeps  rumps  in  veal  gravy ; then  lard  your 
kidnies  with  bacon,  and  fet  them  before  the  fire  in  a 
tin  oven,  as  foon  as  the  rumps  become  tender,  rub  them 
over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
fome  chyan  pepper.  Skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and 
put  the  gravy  in  a ftew-pan,  with  three  ounces  of  boiled 
rice,  a fpoonful  of  good  cream,  and  a little  catchup  and 
muihroom  powder.  Thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
give  it  a gentle  boil.  Fry  your  rumps  till  they  are  of  a 
light  brown;  and  when  you  difh  them  up,  lay  them 
round  on  the  rice,  fo  that  the  fmall  ends  may  meet  in  the 
middle;  lay  a kidney  between  every  rump,  and  garnifh 
with  barberries  and  red  cabbage.  This  makes  a pretty 
fide  or  corner  difh. 

Mutton  Rujnps  a la  hraife. 

BOIL  fix  mutton  rumps  for  fifteen  minutes  in  water; 
then  take  them  out,  and  cut  them  into  two,  and  put  them 
into  a ftew-pan,  with  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a gill  of 
white  wine,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  and  a little  fait 
and  chvan  pepper.  Cover  them  clofe  and  ftew  them  till 
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they  are  tender.  Take  them  and  the  onion  out,  and 
thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  Hour,  a 
fpoonful  of  browning,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 
Boil  it  up  till  it  is  fmooth  but  not  too  thick.  Then  put 
in  your  rumps,  give  them  a (hake  or  two,  and  difh  them 
up' hot.  Garni  Hi  with  horfe-radifh  and  beetroot.  For 
variety,  you  may  leave  the  rumps  whole,  and  lard  fix 
kidnies  on  one  fide,  and  do  them  the  fame  as  the  rumps, 
only  not  boil  them,  and  put  the  rumps  in  the  middle  of 
the  difh,  and  kidnies  round  them,  with  the  fauce  over 
all. 


Mutton  Chops  in  Difguife. 

RUB  the  chops  over  with  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  parfley.  Roll  each  in  half  a fheet  of  white  paper, 
well  buttered  withinfide,  and  clofe  the  two  ends.  Boil 
fome  hog’s-lard,  or  beef  dripping,  in  a ftew-pan,  and 
put  the  fteaks  into  it.  Fry  them  of  a fine  brown, 
then  take  them  out,  and  let  the  fat  thoroughly  drain 
from  them.  Lay  them  in  your  difh,  and  ferve  them 
up  with  good  gravv  in  a fauce-boat.  Garnifh  with  horfe- 
adifh  and  fried  parfley. 

A Shoulder  of  Mutton  called  Hen  and  Chickens. 

FIALF  roaft  a flioulder,  then  take  it  up,  and  cut  off 
the  blade  at  the  firft  joint,  and  both  the  flaps,  to  make 
the  bladeround;fcore  the  blade  round'in  diamonds,  throw 
a little  pepper  and  fait  over  it,  and  fet  it  in  a tin  oven  to 
broil.  Cut  the  flaps  and  meat  off  the  fhank,  in  thin  flices 
and  put  the  gravy  that  came  out  of  the  mutton  into  a 
ftew-pan,  with  a little  good  gravy,  two  fpoonsful  of  wal- 
nut catchup,  one  of  browning,  a little  chyan  pepper,  and 
one  or  two  fhalots.  When  your  meat  is  tender,  thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter,  put  it  into  the  difh  with  the 
gravy,  and  lay  the  blade  on  the  top.  Garnifh  with  green 
pickles. 

A Quarter  of  Lamb  Forced. 


TAKE  a large  leg  of  lamb,  cut  a long  flit  on  the  back 
fide,  and  take  out  the  meat;  but  be  careful  you  do  not 
deface  the  other  fide.  Then  chop  the  meat  fmall  with 
marrow,  half  a pound  of  beef-fuet,  fome  oyfters,  an  an- 
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cbovy  waffled,  an  onion, Tome  fweet-herbs,  a little  Jemon* 
peeJ,  and  fome  beaten  mace  and  nutmeg.  Beat  all  thefe 
together  in  a mortar,  fluff  up  the  leg  in  the  (hape  it  was 
before,  few  it  up,  and  rub  it  all  over  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs  beaten;  fpit  it,  flour  it  all  over,  lay  it  to  the  fire, 
and  bade  it  with  butter.  An  hour  will  roaft  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  cut  the  loin  into  fteaks,  feafon  them  with 
pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg,  lemon-peel  cut  fine,  and  a few 
herbs.  Fry  them  in  freth  butter  of  a fine  brown,  then 
pour  out  all  the  butter,  put  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white 
wine,  fhake  it  about,  and  then  add  half  a pint  offlrong 
gravy,  wherein  good  fpice  has  been  boiled,  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  oyfters,  and  the  liquor,  fome  muflirooms,  and  a 
fpoonful  of  the  pickle,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  fine;  ftir  all  thefe  together 
till  thick,  then  lay  your  leg  of  lamb  in  the  dilli,  and  the 
loin  round  it.  Pour  the  fauce  over  them,  and  garnifli 
with  lemon. 

Lamb's  Bits. 

SKIN  the  (tones,  and  fplit  them : then  lay  them  on  a 
dry  cloth  with  the  fweetbreads  and  the  liver,  and  dredge 
them  well  with  flour.  Fry  them  in  lard  or  butter  till  they 
are  of  a light  brown,  and  then  lay  them  in  a fieve  to  drain. 
Fry  a good  quantity  of  parfley,  lay  your  bits  on  the 
difli,  the  parfley  in  lumps  over  them,  and  pour  round 
them  melted  butter. 

Lamb  a-la-Bcchamel. 

LA  Bechamel  is  nothing  more  than  to  reduce  any 
thing  to  the  confidence  of  cream,  till  it  is  thick  enough 
to  make  a fauce.  When  it  begins  to  thicken,  put  in 
the  meat  cut  in  dices,  warm  it  without  boiling,  feafon 
it  to  your  tafte,  and  ferve  it  up. — All  dices  a-la-becha- 
mel  are  done  in  the  fame  manner. 

Lamb  Chops  en  Caforole. 

HAVING  cut  a loin  of  lamb  into  chops,  put  yolks  of 
eggs  on  both  fides,  and  drew  bread-crumbs  over  them* 
with  a few  cloves  and  mace,  pepper,  and  fait  mixed; 
fry  them  of  a nice  light  brown,  and  put  them  round  in  a 

difli,  as  clofe  as  you  can ; leave  a hole  in  the  middle  to  put 
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the  following  fauce  in : all  forts  of  fweet-herbs  and  parfley 
chopped  fine,  and  (tewed  a little  in  fome  good  thickgravy. 
Garnifli  with  fried  parfley. 

Barbacued  Pig. 

PREPARE  a pig  about  ten  weeks  old  as  for  roaft- 
ing.  Make  a forcemeat  of  two  anchovies,  fix  fage  leaves 
and  the  liver  of  the  pig,  all  chopped  very  fmall ; then 
put  them  into  a mortar,  with  the  crumb  of  half  a penny 
loaf,  four  ounces  of  butter,  half  a tea-fpoonful  of  chyan 
pepper,  and  half  a pint  of  red  wine.  Beat  them  all  to- 
gether to  a pa(te,  put  it  in  the  pig’s  belly,  and  few  it  up. 
Lay  your  pig  down  at  a good  diftance  before  a large 
bri(k  fire,  fingeitwell,  put  into  your  dripping-pan  three 
bottles  of  red  wine,  and  bafte  it  well  with  this  all  the  time 
it  is  reading.  When  it  is  half  done,  put  under  the  pig 
two  penny  loaves,  and  if  you  find  your  wine  too  much 
reduced,  add  more.  When  your  pig  is  near  enough, 
take  the  loaves  and  fauce  out  of  your  dripping-pan,  and 
put  to  the  fauce  one  anchovy  chopped  fmall,  a bundle  of 
fweet-herbs,  and  half  a lemon.  Boil  it  a few  minutes  then 
draw  your  pig,  put  a fmall  lemon  or  apple  in  the  pig’s 
mouth,  and  a leafon  each  fide.  Strain  your  fauce,  and  pour 
it  on  boiling  hot.  Send  it  up  whole  to  table,  and  garnifii 
with  barberries  and  diced  lemon. 

A Pig  a u Pere  Duillet. 

CUT  off  the  head,  and  divide  the  body  into  quarters; 
lard  them  with  bacon,  and  feafon  them  well  with  fait, 
pepper,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  mace.  Put  a layer  of  fat 
bacon  at  the  bottom  of  a kettle,  lay  the  head  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  quarters  round  it.  Then  put  in  a bay  leaf,  an 
onion  Hired,  a lemon,  with  fome  carrots,  parfley,  and  the 
liver,  and  cover  it  again  with  bacon.  Put  in  a quart  of 
broth,  flew  it  for  an  hour,  and  then  take  it  up.  Put  your 
pig  into  a ftew-pan,  pour  in  a bottle  of  white  wine,  cover 
it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftevv  very  gently  an  hour.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  it  is  dewing  in  the  wine,  take  the  firft  gravy 
it  was  ftewed  in,  fkim  o(f  the  fat,  and  (train  it.  Then 
take  a fweet-bread  cut  into  five  or  fix  dices,  fome  truffles, 
morels,  and  mufhrooms,  and  (lew  all  together  till  they 
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arc  enough.  Thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  or 
a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  and  when  your  pig  is 
enough,  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  in  your  difh.  Put  the 
wine  it  was  ftewed  in  to  the  fauce,  then  pour  it  all  over 
the  pig,  and  garnifh  with  lemon.  If  it  is  to  be  ferved  up 
cold,  let  it  Hand  till  it  is  fo,  then  drain  it  well,  and  wipe 
it,  that  it  may  look  white,  and  lay  it  in  a difh,  with  the 
head  in  the  middle,  and  the  quarters  round  it.  Throw 
fome  green  parfley  over  all.  Either  of  the  quarters 
feparately  make  a pretty  diflo. 

A Pig  Matelote. 

HAVING  taken  out  the  entrails,  and  fcalded  your 
pig,  cut  off  the  head  and  pettitoes;  then  cut  the  body 
into  four  quarters,  and  put  them,  with  the  head  and  toes, 
into  cold  water.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a ftew-pan  with 
dices  of  bacon,  and  place  the  quarters  over  them,  with 
the  pettitoes,  and  the  head  cut  in  two.  Seafon  the  whole 
with  pepper  and  fait,  a bay  leaf,  a little  thyme,  an  onion, 
and  add  a bottle  of  white  wine.  Then  lay  on  more  dices 
of  bacon,  put  over  it  a quart  of  water,  and  let  it  boil. 
Skin  and  gut  two  large  eels,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  about 
five  or  fix  inches  long.  When  your  pig  is  half  done,  put 
in  vour  eels;  then  boil  a dozen  of  large  craw-fifh,  cut  off 
the  claws,  and  take  off  the  (hells  of  the  tails.  When 
your  pig  and  eels  are  enough,  lay  firft  your  pig  in  the  difh, 
and  your  pettitoes  round  it ; but  do  not  put  in  the  head, 
as  that  will  make  a pretty  cold  diih.  Then  lay  your 
eels  and  craw-fifh  over  them,  and  take  the  liquor  they 
were  fiewed  in,  fkim  off  the  fat,  and  add  to  it  half  a pint 
of  firong  gravy,  thickened  with  a little  piece  of  burnt 
butter.  Pour  this  over  it,  and  garnifh  with  lemon  and 
craw-fifh.  Fry  the  brains  and  lay  them  round,  and  all 
over  the  difh.  At  grand  entertainments  this  will  do  for 
a firfl  courfe  or  remove. 

Sheeps  Trotters  en  G ratten. 

BOIL  them  in  water,  and  then  put  them  into  a (lew- 
pan  with  a glafis  of  white  wine,  half  a pint  of  broth,  as 
much  cullis,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  with  fiilt,  whole 
pepper,  and  mace,  Stew  them  by  a flow  fire  till  the 
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fauce  is  reduced,  then  take  out  the  herbs,  and  ferve 
them  upon  a grattan.—— Sheeps  Trotters  may  be  ferved 
with  a ragout  of  cucumbers. 


SECT.  II. 

MADE  DISHES  of  POULTRY,  See. 

Turkey  a-la-dmib. 

BONE  your  turkey,  but  let  it  be  fo  carefully  done,  as 
not  to  fpoil  the  look  of  it,  and  then  fluff  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing forcemeat : Chop  fome  oyfters  very  fine,  and  mix 
them  with  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  fait,  fhalots, 
and  very  little  thyme,  parfley,  and  butter.  Having  filled 
your  turkey  with  this,  few  it  up,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil 
it  white,  but  be  careful  not  to  boil  it  too  much.  Serve 
it  up  with  good  oyfler  fauce.  Or  you  may  make  a rich 
gravy  of  the  bones,  with  a piece  of  veal,  mutton,  and 
bacon,  feafon  with  fait,  pepper,  fhalots,  and  a little  mace. 
Strain  it  off  through  a fieve  ; and  having  before  half- 
boiled  your  turkey,  flew  it  in  this  gravy  juft  half  an  hour. 
Having  well  fkimmed  the  gravy,  diflr  up  your  turkey  in 
it,  after  you  have  thickened  it  with  a few  muflirooms 
dewed  white,  or  flewed  palates,  forcemeat-balls,  fweet- 
breads,  or  fried  oyfters,  and  pieces  of  lemon.  Difli  it 
with  the  bread  upwards.  You  may  add  a few  morels 
and  truffles  to  your  fauce. 

Turkey  in  a Hurry. 

TRUSS  a turkey  with  the  legs  inward,  and  flatten 
it  as  much  as  you  edn:  then  put  it  into  a dew-pan,  with 
melted  lard,  chopped  parfley,  fhalots,  mufhrooms,  and  a 
little  garlick  : give  it  a few  turns'on  the  fire,  and  add  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon  to  keep  it  white.  Then  put  it 
into  another  llew^-pan,  with  flices  of  veal,  one  flice  of 
ham,  and  melted  larcl,  and  every  thing  as  ufed  before ; 
adding  whole  pepper  and  fait : cover  it  over  with  dices 
of  lard,  and  fet  it  about  halt  an  hour  over  a flow  fire: 
then  add  a glafs  of  white  wine  and  a fittle  broth,  and 
dnifli  the  brazing;  fkim  and  lift  the  iauce,  add  a little 

cullis 
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cullis  to  make  it  rich,  reduce  it  to  a good  confidence, 
put  the  turkey  into  your  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it. 
Garnifh  with  lemon. 

Fozols  a- la -Braze. 

TRUSS  your  fowl  as  for  boiling,  with  the  legs  in  the 
body ; then  lay  over  it  a layer  of  fat  bacon  cut  in  thin 
flices,  wrap  it  round  in  beet-leaves,  then  in  a caul  of  veal, 
and  put  it  into  a large  faucepan  with  three  pints  of  water, 
a glafs  of  Madeira  wine,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  and  half  a lemon  ; flew  ir  till  it  is 
quite  tender,  then  take  it  up  and  fkim  off  the  fat ; make 
your  gravy  pretty  thick  with  Hour  and  butter,  drain  it 
through  a hair  fieve,  and  put  to  it  a pint  of  oyders  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  thick  cream  ; keep  (baking  vour  pan  over 
the  fire,  and  when  it  has  fimmered  a diort  time,  ferve  up 
your  fowl  with  the  bacon,  beet-leaves,  and  caul  on,  and 
pour  your  fauce  hot  upon  it.  Garnifh  with  barberries 
and  red  beet-root. 

Fowls  forced. 

TAKE  a large  fowl,  pick  it  clean;  draw  it,  cut  it 
down  the  back,  and  take  the  {kin  off  the  whole;  cut  the 
flefh  from  the  bones,  and  ehop  ir  with  half  a pint  of 
oyders,  one  ounce  of  beef- marrow,  and  a little  pepper 
and  fait.  Mix  it  up  with  cream  ; then  lay  the  meat  on 
the  bones, draw  the  fkin  over  it,  and  few  it  up  the  back. 
Cut  large  thin  flices  of  bacon,  lay  them  on  the  bread  of 
your  fowl,  and  tie  them  on  with  packthread  in  diamonds. 
It  will  take  an  hour  roading  by  a moderate  fire.  Make 
a good  brown  gravy  fauce,  pour  it  into  your  did),  take 
the  bacon  off,  lay  in  your  fowl,  and  ferve  it  up.  Garnifh 
with  pickles,  mufhrooms,  or  oyders. — It  is  proper  for  a 
fide-difh  at  dinner,  or  top-difh  for  fupper. 

Fowls  marinaded. 

RAISE  the  fkin  from  the  bread-bone  of  a large  fowl 
with  your  finger;  then  take  a veal  fweetbread  and  cut  it 
fmall,  a few  oyders,  a few  mufhrooms,  an  anchovy,  fome 
pepper,  a little  nutmeg,  fome  lemon-peel,  and  a little 
thyme  ; chop  all  together  fmall,  and  mix  it  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  ftuffit  in  between  the  fkin  and  the  fiefh,  but 
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take  great  care  you  do  not  break  the  flcin  ; and  then  put 
what  oyfters  you  pleafe  in  the  body  of  the  fowl  Paper 
the  bread,  and  road  it.  Make  good  gravy,  and  garnifli 
with  lemon.  You  may  add  a few  muflirooms  to  the 
fauce. 

Chickens  chirin^rate. 

FLATTEN  the  bread-bones  of  your  chickens  with 
a rolling-pin,  but  be  careful  you  do  not  break  the  fkin. 
Strew  fome  flour  over  them,  then  fry  them  in  butter  of  a 
fine  light  brown,  and  drain  all  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  but 
leave  the  chickens  in.  Lay  a pound  of  gravy  beef,  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  veal  cut  into  thin  flices,  over  your 
chickens,  together  with  a little  mace,  two  or  three  cloves, 
fome  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  a fmall  bunch  of  fweet- 
herbs,  and  a piece  of  carrot.  Then  pour  in  a quart  of  boil- 
ing water,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  devtr  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then  take  out  the  chickens,  and  keep  them  hot: 
Jet  the  gravy  boil  till  it  is  quite  rich  and  good;  then 
itrain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  your  pan  again,  with  two 
fpoonsful  of  red  wine,-  and  a few  mufhrooms.  Put  in 
your  chickens  to  heat,  then  take  them  up,  lay  them  in 
your  difli,  and  pour  your  fauce  over  them.  Garnifh 
with  lemon,  and  a tew  flices  of  cold  ham  broiled. 

Chickens  a la  braze. 

TAKE  a couple  of  fine  chickens,  lard  them,  and 
feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace  ; then  put  a 
layer  of  veal  in  the  bottom  of  a deep  ftew-pan,  with  a 
flice  or  two  of  bacon,  an  onion  cut  in  pieces,  a piece  of 
carrot,  and  a layer  of  beef;  then  put  in  the  chickens  with 
the  breads  downwards,  and  a bundle  of fweet-herbs;  after 
that  a layer  of  beef,  and  put  in  a quart  of  broth  or  water; 
cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  very  gently  for  an  hour.  In 
the  mean  time  get  ready  a ragoo  made  thus:  Take  two 
veal  fvveetbreads,  cut  them  fmall,  and  put  them  into  a 
aucepan,  with  a very  little  broth  or  water,  a few  cocks- 
combs truffles,  and  morels,  cut  fmall,  with  an  ox-palate. 
Siew  them  all  together,  and  when  your  chickens  are  done, 
take  them  up,  and  keep  them  hot ; then  drain  the  liquor 
they  were  dewed  in,  flcim  off  the  fat,  and  pour  it  into 
your  ragoo;  add  a glafs  of  red  wine,  a fpoonful  of  catch- 
up. 
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up,  and  a few  mufhrooms;  then  boil  all  together  with  a 
few  artichoke  bottoms  cut  in  four,  and  afparagus  tops.  If 
your  fauce  is  not  thick  enough,  put  in  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour;  and  when  properly  done,  lay  your  chick- 
ens in  the  difli,  and  pour  the  ragoo  over  them.  Garnifh 
with  lemon. 

Chickens  in  favory  Jelly. 

TAKE  two  chickens,  and  roaft  them.  Boil  fome 
calf’s  feet  to  a ftrong  jelly;  then  take  out  the  feet,  and 
fkim  off  the  fat;  beat  up  the  whites  of  ihree  eggs,  and 
mix  them  with  half  a pint  of  white  wine  vinegar,  t]ie 
juice  of  three  lemons,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a few 
pepper-corns,  and  a little  fait.  Put  them  to  your  jelly; 
and  when  it  has  boiled  five  or  fix  minutes,  (train  it  fe- 
veral  times  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  is  very  clear.  Then 
put  a little  in  the  bottom  oi  a bowl  large  enough  to  hold 
your  chickens,  and  when  they  are  cold,  and  the  jelly  fet,  ' 
lay  them  in  with  their  breads  down.  Then  fill  your 
bowl  quite  full  with  the  reft  of  your  jelly,  which  you 
muft  take  care  to  keep  from  fetting,-fo  that  when  you 
pour  it  into  your  bowl  it  will  not  break.  Let  it  ftand 
all  night;  and  the  next  day  put  your  bafon  into  warm 
water,  pretty  near  the  top.  As  foon  as  you  find  it  loofe 
in  the  bafon,  lay  your  difli  over  it,  and  turn  it  out 
whole. 

Chickens  and  Tongues. 

BOIL  fix  fmall  chickens  very  white ; then  take  fix 
hogs  tongues  boiled  and  peeled,  a cauliflower  boiled 
whole  in  milk  and  water,  and  a good  deal  of  fpinachv 
boiled  green.  Then  lay  your  cauliflower  in  the  middle, 
the  chickens  clofe  all  round,  and  the  tongues  round 
them  with  the  roots  outwards,  and  the  fpinach  in  little 
heaps  between  the  tongues.  Garnifli  with  fmall  pieces 
of  bacon  toafted,  and  lay  a piece  on  each  ot  the  tongues. 
This  is  a good  difli  for  a large  company. 

Pullets  a la  Sainte  Menehout. 

HAVING  truffed  the  legs  in  the  body,  flit  them 
down  the  back,  fpread  them  open  on  a table,  take  out 

5 the 
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the  thigh  bones,  and  beat  them  with  a rolling-pin. 
Seafon  &them  with„pepper,  fait,  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
fweet-herbs.  Then  take  a pound  and  a half  of  veal,  cut 
it  into  thin  Rices,  and  lav  it  in  a ftew-pan.  Cover  it  clofe 
and  fet  it  over  a flow  tire,  and  when  it  begins  to  flick 
to  the  pan,  ftir  in  a little  flour,  fhake  it  about  till  it  is 
a little  brown,  and  then  pour  in  as  much  broth  as  will 
flew  the  fowls.  Stir  them  together,  and  put  in  a little 
whole  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a ilice  ot  bacon  or  ham. 
Then  lay  in  your  fowls,  cover  them  clofe,  and  when 
they  have  ftewed  half  an  hour,  take  them  out,  lay  them 
on  the  gridiron  to  brown  on  the  infide,  and  then  lay 
them  before  the  fire  to  do  on  the  outfide.  Strew  over 
them  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fome  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  bafle  them  with  a little  butter.  Let  them  be  of  a 
fine  brown,  and  boil  the  gravy  till  there  is  about  enough 
for  fauce;  then  (train  it,  and  put  into  it  a few  multi- 
rooms,  with  a flnall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Lay 
the  pullets  in  the  difh,  pour  the  fauce  over  them,  and 
garnilli  with  lemon. 

Ducks-a-lci-braze. 

HAVING  d re  fled  and.finged  your  ducks,  lard  them 
quite  through  with  bacon  rolled  in  Aired  parfley,  thyme, 
onions,  beaten  mace,  cloves,  pepper,  and  fait.  Put  in 
the  bottom  of  a ftew-pan  a few  dices  of  fat  bacon,  the 
fame  of  ham  or  gammon  of  bacon,  two  or  three  dices 
of  veal  or  beef:  lay  your  ducks  in  with  the  bread 
down,  and  cover  them  with  dices,  the  fame  as  put  under 
them;  cut  in  a carrot  or  two,  a turnip,  one  onion,  a 
head  ot  celery,  a blade  of  mace,  four  or  five  cloves, 
and  a little  whole  pepper.  Cover  them  clofe  down,  and 
let  them  fimmer  a little  over  a gentle  fire  till  the  breads 
are  a light  brown;  then  put  in  fome  broth  or  water, 
cover  them  as  clofe  down  again  as  you  can ; flew  them 
gently  two  or  three  hours  till  enough.  Then  take  fome 
parfley,  an  onion  or  flialot,  two  anchovies,  and  a few 
gerkins  or  capers;  chop  them  all  very  fine,  put  them 
into  a ftew-pan  with  part  of  the  liquor  from  the  ducks, 
a little  browning,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon;  boil- it 
up,  and  cut  the  ends  of  the  bacon  even  with  the  breads 
IV.  T • - ; of 
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of  your  ducks,  lay  them  on  your  difh,  pour  the  fauce 
hot  upon  them,  and  ferve  them  up. 

' Ducks  a-la-mode. 

TAKE  a couple  of  fine  ducks,  cut  them  into  quar- 
ters, and  fry  them  in  butter  till  they  are  a light  brown. 
Then  pour  out  all  the  fat,  duft  a little  flour  over  them, 
and  put  in  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  red  wine,  an  anchovy,  two  (halots,  and  a bundle  of 
fvveet-herbs : cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  ftew  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  out  the  herbs,  fkim  off'  the 
fat,  and  thicken  your  fauce  with  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Put  your  ducks  into  the  difh,  drain  your  fauce 
over  them,  and  fend  them  to  table.  Garnifh  with  lemon 
or  barberries. 

Ducks  a la-Francoife. 

PUT  two  dozen  of  roafted  chefnuts  peeled  into  a 
pint  of  rich  gravy,  with  a few  leaves  of  thyme,  two 
fmall  onions,  a little  whole  pepper,  and  a bit  of  ginger. 
Take  a fine  tame  duck,  lard  it,  and  half  road  it,  then  - 
put  it  into  the  gravy,  let  it  dew  ten  minutes,  and  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wme.  When  the  duck  is  enough 
take  it  out,  boil  up  the  gravy  to  a proper  thicknefs,  fkim 
it  very  clean  from  fat,  lay  the  duck  in  the  difh,  and 
pour  the  fauce  over  it.  Garnidi  with  lemon. 

A Goofe  a-la-mode. 

PICK  a large  fine  goofe  clean,  fkin  and  bone*  it 
nicely,  and  take  off  the  fat.  Then  take  a dried  tongue, 
and  boil  and  peel  it.  Take  a fowl,  and  treat  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  goofe;  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait, 
and  beaten  mace,  and  roll  it  round  the  tongue.  Seafon 
the  goofe  in  the  fame  manner,  and  put  both  tongue  and 
fowl  into  the  goofe.  put  it  into  a little  pot  that  will  juft 

hold 

A 

* It  may  not  be  amifs  to  inform  the  cook,  that  the  bed 
method  of, boning  a goofe,  or  fowls  of  any  fort,  is,  to  begin 
st  the  bread,  and  to  take  out  the  bones  without  cutting  the 
back  ; for  without  this  method,  when  it  is  fewcd  up,  and  you 
come  to  dew  it,  it  generally  burds  in  the  back,  whereby  the 
- (hap?  of  it  is  fpoiled« 
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hold  it,  with  two  quarts  of  beef  gravy,  a bundle  of 
fweet-herbs,  and  an  onion.  Put  force  lhces  of  ham,  or 
good  bacon,  between  the  fowl  and  goofe  ; then  cover  it 
dofe  and  flew  it  over  a fire  for  an  hour  very  flowly. 
Then  take  up  your  goofe,  and  fkim  off  all  the  fat,  drain 
it,  and  put  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  two  fpoonsful  of 
catchup,  a veal  fweet-bread  cut  fmall,  fome  truffles, 
muflirooms,  and  morels,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  *n 
flour,  and,  if  wanted,  fome  pepper  and  la.t.  1 ut  the 
goofe  in  again,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew  half  an 
hour  longer.  Then  take  it  up,  pour  the  ragoo  over  it 
and  garnifh  with  lemon,  'iou  muft  remember  to  lave 
the  bones  of  the  goofe  and  fowl,  and  put  them  into  the 
gravy  when  it  is  firft  fet  on.  It  will  be  an  improvement 
ff  you  roll  fome  beef  marrow  between  the  tongue  and 
the  fowl,  and  between  the  fowl  and  the  goofe,  as  it  will 
make  them  mellow,  and  eat  the  finer. 


A Goofe  marinaded. 

BONE  your  goofe,  and  fluff  it  with  forcemeat  made 
thus:  take  ten  or  twelve  fage  leaves,  two  large  onions, 
and  two  or  three  large  lharp  apples;  chop  them  very 
fine,  and  mix  with  them  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf, 
four  ounces  of  beef  marrow,  one  glals  of  red  wine,  half 
a nutmeg  grated,  pepper,  fait,  and  a little  lemon-peel 
Aired  fmall,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  When  you  have 
fluffed  your  goofe  with  this,  few  it  up,  fry  it  of  a light 
brown,  and  then  put  it  into  a deep  ftew-pan,  with  two 
quarts  of  good  gravy.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew 
two  hours;  then  take  it  out,  put  it  intoadifh,  and  keep 
it  warm.  Skim  the  fat  clean  off  from  the  gravy,  and 
put  into  it  a large  fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  one  of 
browning,  and  one  of  red  wine;  an  anchovy  fhred  fine, 
a little  beaten  mace,  with  pepper  and  fait  to  your  palate. 
Thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  difh  up  your  goofe, 
ftrain  the  gravy  over  it,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Pigeons  Compote. 

TRUSS  fix  young  pigeons  in  the  fame  manner  as 
for  boiling,  and  make  a forcemeat  for  tfrem  thus : 
Grate  the  crumb  of  half  a pennv  loaf,  and  fcrape  a quar- 
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ter  of  a pound  of  fat  bacon,  which  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better  than  fuet.  Chop  a little  parfley  and  thyme,  two 
fhalots,  or  an  onion,  fome  lemon-peel,  and  a little  nut- 
meg grated;  feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait,  and 
mix  them  up  with  eggs.  Put  this  forcemeat  into  the 
craws  of  the  pigeons,  lard  them  down  the  bread,  and 
fry  them  brown.  Then  put  them  into  a dew-pan,  with 
fome  good  brown  gravy,  and  when  they  have  dewed 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  thicken  it  with  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  When  you  ferve  them  up,  drain 
your  gravy  over  them,  and  lay  forcemeat  balls  round 
them. 

French  Piiplon  of  Pigeons. 

PUT  favory  forcemeat,  rolled  out  like  pade,  into 
a butter-difh.  Then  put  a layer  of  very  thin  dices  of 
bacon,  fquab  pigeons,  diced  fweetbread,  afparaguk  tops, 
mudirooms,  cocks-combs,  a palate  boiled  tender,  and 
cut  into  pieces,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard, 
Make  another  forcemeat  and  lay  it  over  the  whole 
like  a pie-crud.  Then  bake  it,  and  when  it  is  enough, 
turn  it  into  a didi,  and  pour  in  fome  good  rich  gravy. 

Pigeons  a-ha-braze. 

PICK,  draw,  and  trufs  fome  large  pigeons,  then  take 
a dew-pan,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  fome  dices  of  bacon, 
veal,  and  onions;  feafon  the  pigeons  with  pepper,  fait, 
fome  fpice  beat  fine,  and  fwcct  herbs.  Put  them  into 
the  dew- pan,  and  lay  upon  them  fome  more  dices  of 
veal  and  bacon;  let  them  dew  very  gently  over  a dove, 
and  cover  them  down  very  clofe.  When  they  are  dewed, 
make  a ragoo  with  veal  fweetbreads,  truffles,  morels, 
champignons;  the  fweetbreads  mud  be  blanched,  and  put 
into  a dew-pan,  with  a ladle  full  of  gravy,  a little  cullis, 
the  truffles,  morels,  & c.  Let  them  all  dew  together 
with  the  pigeons.  When  they  are  enough,  put  them 
into  a diih,  and  pour  the  ragoo  over  them. 

Pigeons  au  Poifc. 

CUT  off  the  feet  of  your  pigeons,  and  duff  them  with 
forcemeat  in  the  diape  of  a pear;  roll  them  in  the  yolk 

of 
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of  an  eg*,  and  then  in  crumbs  of  bread.  Put  them  into  a 
di(h  well  buttered,  but  do  not  let  them  touch  each  other, 
and  fend  them  to  the  oven.  When  they  are  enough, 
lav  them  in  a difli,  and  pour  in  good  gravy  thickened 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  butter  rolled  in  flour ; but  do 
not  pour  vour  gravy  over  the  pigeons.  Garni fh  with 
lemon. — T his  is  a very  genteel  difli,  and  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  following  variation:  Lay  one  pigeon  in 
the  middle,  the  reft  round,  and  ftewed  fpinach  between, 
with  poached  eggs  on  the  fpinach.  G arnifli  with  notched 
lemon  and  orange  cut  into  quarters,  and  have  melted 
butter  in  boats. 

Fricandeau  of  Pigeons. 

AFTER  having  larded  all  the  upper  part  of  your 
pigeons  with  bacon,  ftew  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  fricandeau  a-la-Bourgeoife,  page  123. 

Pigeons  a-la-daub. 

PUT  a layer  of  bacon  in  a large  fauce-pan,  then  a 
layer  of  veal,  a layer  of  coarfe  beef,  and  another  little 
layer  of  veal,  about  a pound  of  beef,  and  a pound  of 
veal,  cut  very  thin ; apiece  of  carrot,  a bundle  of  fweet- 
herbs,  an  onion,  fome  black  and  white  pepper,  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  and  four  or  five  cloves.  Cover  the 
fauce-pan  clofe,  fet  it  over  a flow  fire,  and  draw  it  till 
it  is  brown,  to  make  the  gravy  of  a fine  light  brown. 
Then  put  a quart  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  ftew  till 
the  gravy  is  quite  rich  and  good.  Strain  it  off,  and  fkim 
off  all  the  fat.  In  the  mean  time,  ftuff  the  bellies  of 
the  pigeons  with  force-meat,  made  thus:  Take  a pound 
of  veal,  and  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  and  beat  both  line 
in  a mortar;  an  equal  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread,  fome 
pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  beaten  mace,  a little  lemon-peel 
cut  fmall,  • fome  parfley  cut  fmall,  and  a very  little 
thyme  ftripped.  Mix  all  together  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  fill  the  pigeons  with  this,  and  flat  the  breads  down. 
Flour  them,  and  fry  them  in  frefli  butter  a little  brown. 
Then  pour  the  fat  clean  out  of  the  pan,  and  put  the 
gravy  to  the  pigeons.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them 
ftew  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  till  they  are  quite  enough. 

5 Then 
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Then  take  them  up,  lay  them  in  a difli,  and  pour  in 
your  fauce.  On  each  pigeon  lay  a bay  leaf,  and  on  each 
leaf  a flice  of  bacon.  Garnifh  with  a lemon  notched. 

Pigeons  a-la  Sou fl el. 

BONE  four  pigeons,  and  make  a forcemeat  as  for 
pigeons  compote.  Stuff  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
ftew-pan  with  a pint  of  veal  gravy.  Stew  them  half  an 
hour  very  gently,  and  then  take  them  out.  In  the  mean 
time  make  a veal  forcemeat,  and  wrap  it  all  round  them. 
Rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fry  them  of  a 
nice  brown  in  good  dripping.  Take  the  gravy  they  were 
ftewed  in,  lkim  off  the  fat,  thicken  with  a little  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a gill  of  cream 
beat  up.  Seafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait,  mix  it  all  to- 
gether, and  keep  it  Birring  one  way  till  it  is  fmooth. 
Strain  it  into  your  difh,  and  put  the  pigeons  on.  Gar- 
nifh with  plenty  of  fried  parfley. 

Pigeons  in  a hole. 

PICK,  draw,  and  wa(h  four  young  pigeons,  flick 
their  legs  in  their  bellies  as  you  do  boiled  pigeons,  and 
feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  beaten  mace.  Put 
into  the  belly  of  each  pigeon  a lump  of  butter  the  fize 
of  a walnut.  Lay  your  pigeons  in  a pie-difh,.  pour  over 
them  a batter  made  of  three  eggs,  two  fpoonsful  of  flour, 
and  half  a pint  of  good  milk.  Bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven,  and  ferve  them  to  table  in  the  fame  difli. 

Jugged  Pigeons. 

PLUCK  and  draw  fix  pigeons,  wafli  them  clean,  and 
dry  them  with  a cloth ; feafon  them  with  beaten  mace, 
white  pepper,  and  fait.  Put  them  into  a jug  with  half 
a pound  of  butter  upon  them.  Stop  up  the  jug  clofe 
with  a cloth,  that  no  fleam  can  get  out;  then  let  it  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  an  hour  and  a half. 
Then  take  out  your  pigeons,  put  the  gravy  that  is  come 
from  them  into  a pan,  and  add  to  it  a fpoonful  of  wine, 
one  of  catchup,  a flice  of  lemon,  half  an  anchovy 
chopped,  and  a bundle  of  fweet-herbs.  Boil  it  a little 
and  then  thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
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lay  your  pigeons  in  the  difh,  and  (train  your  gravy  over 
them.  Garnifh  with  parfley,  and  red  cabbage.— This 
makes  a very  pretty  fide  or  corner  difh. 

Partridges  a-la-braze. 

TAKE  two  brace  of  partridges,  and  trufs  the  legs 
into  the  bodies;  lard  them,  and  feafon  with  beaten  mace, 
pepper,  and  fait.  Take  a flew- pan,  lay  flices  of  bacon 
at  the  bottom,  then  flices  of  beef,  and  then  flices  of  veal, 
all  cut  thin,  a piece  of  carrot,  an  onion  cut  fmall,  a 
bundle  of  fweet-herbs,  and  fome  whole  pepper.  Put  in 
the  partridges  with  their  breads  downwards,  lay  fome 
thin  flices  of  beef  and  veal  over  them,  and  fome  parfley 
Hired  fine.  Cover  them,  and  let  them  flew  eight  or  ten 
minutes  over  a flow  fire;  then  give  your  pan  a fliake, 
and  pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  it  flew  half  an  hour  over  a little  quicker  fire;  then 
take  out  your  birds,  keep  them  hot,  pour  into  the  pan 
a pint  of  thin  gravy,  let  them  boil  till  there  is  about  half 
a pint,  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  lkim  off  all  the  fat.  In  the 
mean  time  have  a veal  fweetbread  cut  fmall,  truffles  and 
morels,  cocks-combs,  and  fowls  livers  ftewed  in  a pint 
of  good  gravy  half  an  hour,  fome  artichoke-bottoms  and 
afparagus-tops,  both  blanched  in  warm  water,  and  a 
few  muflirooms.  Then  add  the  other  gravy  to  this,  and 
put  in  your  partridges  to  heat.  If  it  is  not  thick  enough, 
put  in  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  When  thoroughly 
hot,  put  your  partridges  into  the  difh,  pour  the  fauce 
over  them,  and  ferve  them  to  table. 

Pheafants  a-la-braze. 

COVER  the  bottom  of  your  flew-pan  with  a layer  of 
beef,  a layer  of  veal,  a little  piece  of  bacon,  a piece  of 
carrot,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  a fpoonful  of  pepper,  black  and  white,  and  a 
bundle  of  fweet-herbs.  Having  done  this,  put  in  your 
pheafant,  and  cover  it  with  a layer  of  beef  and  a layer  of 
veal. . Set  it  on  the  fire  for  five  or  fix  minutes,  and  then 
pour  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  gravy.  Cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  it  flew  very  gently  an  hour  and  a half.  Then  take 
up  your  pheafant,  and  keep  it  hot ; let  thegravy  boil  till 

it 
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it  is  reduced  to  about  a pint,  then  drain  it  off,  and  put  it 
in  again.  Put  in  a veal  fweetbread  that  has  been  dewed 
with  the  pheafant,  fome  truffles  and  morels,  livers  rtf 
fowls,  artichoke  bottoms,  and  (if  you  have  them) 
afparagus-tops.  Eet  thele  dm  me/  in  the  gravy  about 
five  or  fix  minutes,  and  then  add  two  lpocnsful  of 
catchup,  two  of  red  wine,  a fpoonful  of  browning,  and  a 
little  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Shake  all  together, 
then  put  in  your  pheafant,  with  a few  muflirooms,  and 
Jet  them  dew  about  five  or  fix  minutes  more.  Then 
take  up  your  pheafant,  pour  the  ragoo  over  it,  and  lay 
forcemeat-balls  round.  Garnith  with  lemon. 

Snipes,  ov  Woodcocks , in  fur  tout. 

TAKE  fome  forcemeat  made  ofveal,as  muchbeef-fuet 
chopped  and  beat  in  a mortar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
crumbs  of  bread;  mix  in  a little  beaten  mace,  pepper 
and  fait,  fome  parfley,  a few  fweet-herbs,  and  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.  Lay  fome  of  this  meat  round  the  difli,  and 
then  put  in  the  fnipes,  being  firfl  drawn  and  half-roafted.. 
Take  care  of  the  trail,  chop  it,  and  fcatter  it  all  over  the 
difli.  Take  fome  good  gravy,  according  to  the  bignefs 
of  your  furtout,  fome  truffles  and  morels,  a few  mufli- 
rooms,  a fweetbread  cut  into  pieces,  and  artichoke 
bottoms  cut  fmall.  Let  all  dew  together,  fliake  them, 
and  take  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  beat  them  up 
with  a fpoonful  or  two  of  white  wine,  and  dir  all  toge- 
ther one  way.  When  it  is  thick,  take  it  off,  let  it  cool, 
and  pour  it  into  the  furtout.  Put  in  the  yolks  of  a few 
hard  eggs  here  and  there,  feafon  with  beaten  mace,  pep- 
per and  fait,  to  your  tade;  cover  it  with  the  forcemeat 
all  over,  then  rub  on  the  yelks  of  eggs  to  colour  it, 
and  fend  it  to  the  oven.  Half  an  hour  will  do  it 
fnfficienHy. 

Snipes,  ivith  Purjlain  Leaves. 

DRAW  your  fnipes,  and  make  a forcemeat  for  the 
in  fide,  but  preferveyour  ropes  for  \our  fauce;  fpit  them 
aerrtfs  upon  a lark-fpit,  covered  with  bacon  and  paper, 
and  road  them  gently.  For  fauce,  you  mud  take  fome 
prime  thick  leaves  of  purflairt,  blanch  them  well  in  water, 
put  them  into  a ladle  of  cullis  and  gravy,  a bit  of  flialot, 
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pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  parfley,  and  (tew  all  together 
tor  half  an  hour  gently.  Have  the  ropes  ready  blanched 
and  put  in.  Difh  up  your  fnipes  upon  thin  dices  of 
bread  fried,  fqueeze  the  juice  of  an  orange  into  your 
fauce,  and  ferve  them  up. 

Larks  a-la-Francoife. 

TRUSS  vour  larks  with  the  legs  acrofs,  and  put  a 
fage-leaf  over  the  breads.  Put  them  on  a long  thin 
fkewer  ; and  between  every  lark  put  a bit  of  thin  bacon. 
Then  tie  the  tkewer  to  a fpit,  and  roaft  them  before  a 
clear  brifk  fire;  bade  them  with  butter,  and  drew  over 
them  fome  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with  flour.  Fry  fome 
crumbs  of  bread  of  a fine  brown  in  butter.  Lay  the 
larks  round  the  difh,  and  the  bread-crumbs  in  the 
middle. 

Florendine  Hares. 

LET  your  hare  be  a full-grown  one,  and  let  it  hang 
up  four  or  five  days  before  you  cafe  it.  Leave  on  the 
ears,  but  take  out  all  the  bones,  except  thofe  of  the  head, 
which  mud  be  left  entire.  Lay  your  hare  on  the  table, 
and  put  into  it  the  following  forcemeat:  Take  the  crumb 
of  a penny  loaf,  the  liver  fhred  fine,  half  a pound  of  fat 
bacon  fcraped,  a glafs  of  red  wine,  an  anchovy,  two 
eggs,  a little  winter  favory,  fome  fweet- marjoram,  thyme, 
and  a little  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg.  Having  put  this 
into  the  belly,  roll  it  up  to  the  head,  and  faden  it  with 
packthread,  as  you  would  a collar  of  veal.  Wrap  it  in 
a cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a half,  in  a faucepan 
covered,  with  two  quarts  of  water.  As  foon  as  the 
liquor  is  reduced  to  about  a quart,  put  in  a pint  of  red 
wine,  a fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  one  of  catchup,  and 
the  fame  of  browning.  Then  dew  it  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a pint,  and  thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Lay- 
round  your  hare  a few  morels,  and  four  dices  of  force- 
meat boiled  in  a caul  of  a leg  of  veal.  When  you  difli 
it  up,  draw  the  jaw-bones,  and  dick  them  in  the  fockets 
of  the  eyes.  Let  the  ears  lie  back  on  the  roll,  and  dick  a 
fprig  of  myrtle  in  the  mouth.  Strain  your  fauce  over 
it,  and  garnifh  with  barberries  and  pardey 
IV.  U 
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Florendine  Rabbits. 

SKIN  three  young  rabbits,  but  leave  on  the  ears, 
and  wafh  and  dry  them  with  a cloth.  Take  out  the 
bones  as  carefully  as  you  can,  but  leave  the  head  whole, 
and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  direfifed  for  the 
hare.  Have  ready  a white  fauce  made  of  veal  gravy, 
a little  anchovy,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  or  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle.  Strain  it,  and  then  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  to  as  to 
make  the  fauce  pretty  thick.  Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  put  to  it  fome  thick  cream,  nutmeg,  and  fait,  and 
mix  it  with  the  gravy.  Let  it  fimmer  a little  over  the 
fire,  but  not  boil,  then  pour  it  over  your  rabbits,  and 
ferve  them  up.  Garnifh  with  lemon  and  barberries. 

Jugged  Hare. 

CUT  your  hare  into  fmall  pieces,  and  lard  them  here 
and  there  with  little  flips  of  bacon,  feafon  them  with 
pepper  and  fait,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen  jug,  with 
a blade  or  two  of  mace,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves, 
and  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs.  Cover  the  jug  clofe,  that 
nothing  may  get  in;  fet  it  in  a pot  of  boiling  water  and 
three  hdurs  will  do  it.  Then  turn  it  into  the  difh,  take 
out  the  onion  and  fweet-herbs,  and  fend  it  hot  to  table. 

Rabbits  furprifed. 

TAKE  two  young  rabbits,  fk'ewer  them,  and  put 
the  fame  kind  of  pudding  into  them  as  for  roafted  rabbits. 
When  they  are  roafted,  take  off  the  meat  clean  from  the 
bones;  but  leave  the  bones  whole.  Chop  the  meat  very 
fine,  with  a little  Hired  parlley,  fome  lemon-peel,  an 
ounce  of  beef  marrow,  a fpoonful  of  cream,  and  a little 
fait.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a 
fmall  piece  of  butter,  in  a marble  mortar : then  mix  all 
together,  and  put  it  into  a ftew-pan.  Having  ftewed  it 
five  minutes,  lay  it  on  the  rabbits,  where  you  took  the 
meat  off,  and  put  it  clofe  down  with  your  hand,  to  make 
them  appear  like  whole  rabbits.  Then  with  a falapian- 
der  brown  them  all  over.  Pour  a good  brown  gravy, 
made  as  thick  as  cre&m,  into  the  difli,  and  flick  a bunch 
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of  myrtle  in  their  mouths.  Send  them  up  to  table,  with 
their  livers  boiled  and  frothed. 

v 

, Rabbits  in  Cqferole. 

CUT  your  rabbits  into  quarters,  and  then  lard  them 
or  not,  juft  as  you  pleafe.  Shake  fome  flour  over  rhem, 
&nd  fry  them  in  lard  or  butter.  Then  put  them  into  an 
earthen  pipkin,  with  a quart  of  good  broth,  a glafs  ol 
white  wine,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  a bunch  of  fweet- 
herbs,  and  a fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Cover 
them  clofe,  and  let  them  ftew  half  an  hour;  then  difti 
them  up,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  them.  Garnifh  with 
Seville  oranges  cut  into  thin  dices,  and  notched. 

Maccaroni. 

BROIL  four  ounces  of  maccaroni  till  it  is  quite 
tender,  then  lay  it  on  a fieve  to  drain,  and  put  it  into  a 
ftew-pan,  with  about  a gill  of  cream,  and  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Boil  it  five  minutes,  pour  it  on 
a plate.  Lay  Parmafan  cheefe  toafted  all  over  it,  and 
fend  it  up  in  a water-plate. 

Amulets. 

TAKE  fix  eggs,  beat  them  up  as  fine  as  you  can, 
(train  them  through  a hair  fieve,  and  put  them  into  a 
frying-pan,  in  which  muft  be  a quarter  of  a pound  of  hot 
butter.  Throw  in  a little  ham  feraped  fine,  with  Hired 
pariley,  and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait  and  nutmeg. 
Fry  it  brown  on  the  under  fide,  and  lay  it  on  your  difti, 
but  do  not  turn  it.  Hold  a hot  falamander  over  it  for 
half  a minute,  to  take  off  the  raw  look  of  the  eggs. 
Stick  curled  parfley  in  it,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Amulet  of  AJparagus. 

BEAT  up  fix  eggs  with  cream,  boil  fome  of  the 
largeftand  fineft  afparagus,  and,  when  boiled,  cut  off  all 
the  green  in  fmall  pieces.  Mix  them,  with  the  eggs, 
and  put  in  fome  pepper  and  fait.  Make  a flice  ot 
butter  hot  in  the  pan,  put  them  in,  and  ferve  them  up 
on  buttered  toaft. 

Oyjler  Loaves. 

MAKE  a hole  in  tile  top  of  fome  little  round  loaves, 
and  take  out  all  the  crumb.  Put  fome  oyfters  into  a 
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ilew-pan,  with  the  oyfter  liquor,  and  the  crumbs  that 
were  taken  out  of  the  loaves,  and  a large  piece  of  butter, 
Itew  them  together  five  or  fix  minutes,  then  put  in  a 
fpoonful  of  good  cream,  and  fill  your  loaves.  Lay  a 
bit  of  cruft  carefully  on  the  top  of  each,  and  put  them  in 
the  oven  to  crifp. 

Mujlifoom  Loaves. 

TAKE  fome  fmall  buttons,  and  wafii  them  as  for 
pickling.  Boil  them  a few  minutes  in  a little  water,  and 
put  to  them  two  large  fpoonsful  of  cream,  with  a bit  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a little  fait  and  pepper.  Boil 
thefe  up,  then  fill  your  loaves,  and  do  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  dire£ted  in  the  preceding  article. 

Eggs  en  Surtout. 

BOIL  half  a pound  of  bacon  cut  into  thin  dices, 
and  fry  fome  bits  of  bread  in  butter ; put  three  fpoons- 
ful of  cullis  into  your  difli,  garnifli  the  rim  with  fried 
bread,  break  fome  eggs  into  the  middle,  cover  them 
with  the  jafhers  of  bacon,  and  do  them  over  a flow 
fire. 

Eggs  and  Brocoli. 

BOIL  your  brocoli  tender,  obferving  to  fave  a large 
bunch  for  the  middle,  and  fix  or  eight  little  thick  fprigs 
to  flick  round.  Toad  a bit  of  bread  as  large  as  you 
would  have  it  for  your  difli  or  butter  plate.  Butter  fome 
eggs  thus.: — Take  fix  eggs,  or  as  many  as  you  have  oc- 
cafion  for,  beat  them  well,  put  them  into  a fauce-pan, 
with  a good  piece  of  butter  and  a little  fait;  keep  beat- 
ing them  with  a fpoon  till  they  are  thick  enough,  and 
then  pour  them  on  the  toaft.  Set  the  largeft  bunch  of 
brocoli  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  little  pieces  round 
and  about.  Garnifli  the  dilb  with  little  fprigs  of  bro- 
coli. This  is  a pretty  fide  difli,  or  corner-plate. 

Spinach  and  Eggs. 

PICK  and  vvafli  your  fpinach  very  clean  in  feveral 
waters,  then  put  it  into  a fauce-pan  with  a little  fait ; 
cover  it  clofe,  and  (bake  the  pan  often.  When  it  is  juft 
tender,  and  whilft  it  is  green,  throw  it  into  a fieve  to 

5 drain. 
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n and  then  lay  it  in  your  difn.  Have  ready  a ftevv- 
0f  water  boiling,  and  break  as  many  eggs  into  cups 


To  make  Ramecjuins. 


PUT  a bit  of  Parmafan  cheefe  into  a ftew-pan, 
bruiting  it  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  freth  butter  a 
oil!  of  water,  very  little  fait,  and  an  anchovy  cut  lmall; 
Toil  the  whole  together,  and  put  in  as  much  hour  as 
the  fauce  will  fuck  up;  keep  it  over  the  fire  till  it  forms 
a thick  pafte,  then  put  it  into  a ftew-pan  with  the  yolks 
of  a dozen  eggs,  and  beat  up  the  whites  quite  inn  till 
they  will  bear  an  egg,  then  mix  the  whites  with  the 
reft.  Drop  them  into  fquare  paper  cafes.  It  well 
made,  the  ramequins  will  be  light  and  of  a fine  colour. 


IN  drefling  thefe  articles,  the  greateft  attention  muff 
be  paid  to  cleanlinels.  They  are,  particularly  at 
fome  times  of  the  year,  fubjefr  to  duft,  dirt,  and  infeas, 
fo  that  if  they  are  not  properly  cleanfed,  they  will  be 
unfatisfadtory  to  thofe  for  whom  they  are  provided,  and 
difreputabie  to  the  cook.  1 o avoid  this,  be  careful 
firft  to  pick  off  all  the  outfide  leaves,  then  wa(li  them 
well  in  feveral  waters,  and  let  them  lay  fome  time  in  a 
pan  of  clean  water  before  you  drefs  them.  Be  fure  your 
faucepan  is  thoroughly  clean,  and  boil  them  by  them- 
felves  in  plenty  of  water.  They  fhould  always  be 
brought  crifp  to  table,  which  will  be  effected  by  being 
careful  not  to  boil  them  too  much. — Such  are  the  general 
obfervations  neceffary  to  be  attended  to  in  drefling  of 
Vegetables  and  Roots.  We  fliall  now  proceed  to  par- 
culars,  b«ginning  with 
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Afparagus. 

SCRAPE  all  the  (talks  very  carefully  till  they  look 
white,  then  cut  them  all  even  alike,  and  throw  them 
into  a pan  of  clean  water,  and  have  ready  a (lew-part 
with  water  boiling.  Put  fome  fait  in,  and  tie  the 
afparagus  in  little  bunches,  put  them  in,  and  when  they 
are  a little  tender,  take  them  up.  If  you  boil  them  too 
much,  they  will  lofe  both  their  colour  and  tafle.  Cut 
the  round  off  a fmall  loaf,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  toad  it  brown  on  both  (ides : then  dip  it  into  the 
liquor  the  afparagus  was  boiled  in,  and  lay  it  in  your 
dilli.  Pour  a little  melted  butter  over  your  toad,  then 
lay  your  afparagus  on  the  toad  all  round  your  di(h,  with 
the  heads  inwards,  and  fend  it  to  table,  with  melted 
butter  in  a bafon.  Some  pour  melted  butter  over  them, 
but  this  is  injudicious,  as  it  makes  the  handling  them 
very  difagreeable. 

Artichokes. 

TWIST  off  the  dalks,  then  put  them  into  cold 
water,  and  wadi  them  well.  When  the  water  boils, 
put  them  in  with  the  tops  downwards,  that  all  the  dud 
and  fand  may  boil  out.  About  an  hour  and  a half,  or 
two  hours,  will  do  them.  Serve  them  up  with  melted 
butter  in  cups. 

Brocoli. 

CAREFULLY  drip  off  all  the  little  branches  till 
you  come  to  the  top  one,  and  then  with  a knife  peel  off 
the  hard  outfide  (kin  that  is  on  the  dalks  and  little 
branches,  and  throw  them  into  water.  Have  ready  a 
llew-pan  of  water,  throw  in  a little  fait,  and  when  it 
boils,  put  in  your  brocoli.  When  the  dalks  are  tender, 
it  is  enough.  Put  in  a piece  of  toaded  bread,  foaked  in 
the  water  the  brocoli  was  boiled  in,  at  the  bottorh  of 
your  difli,  and  put  your  brocoli  on  the  top  of  it,  as  you 
do  afparagus.  Send  them  up  to  table  laid  in  bunches, 
with  butter  in  a boat. 

Cauliflowers. 

TAKE  off  all  the  green  part,  then  cut  the  flower 
into  four  parts,  and  lay  them  in  water  for  an  hour.  Then 

have 
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have  fome  milk  and  water  boiling,  put  in  the  cauli- 
flowers, and  be  lure  to  (kirn  the  faucepan  well.  When 
the  (talks  feel  tender,  take  up  the  flowers  carefully,  and 
put  them  in  a cullender  to  drain.  Then  put  a fpoonful 
of  water  into  a clean  ftew-pan,  with  a little  duft  of 
flour,  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a little 
pepper  and  fait,  and  (hake  it  round  till  the  butter  is 
melted,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  together.  Then  take 
half  the  cauliflower,  and  cut  it  as  you  would  for  pick- 
ling Lay  it  into  the  ftew-pan,  turn  it,  and  (hake  the 
pan  round  for  about  ten  minutes,  which  will  be  a fufticient 
time  to  do  it  properly.  Lay  the  (tewed  in  the  middle 
of  your  plate,  the  boiled  round  it,  and  pour  over  it  the' 
butter  in  which  the  one  half  was  (tewed. — This  is  a deli- 
cate mode  of  drefling  cauliflowers;  but  theufual  way  is 
as  follows:  Cut  the  (talks  off,  leave  a little  green  on, 
and  boil  them  in  fpring  water  and  fait  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  take  them  out,  drain  them,  and  fend 
them  whole  to  table,  with  melted  butter  in  a fauce-boat. 

Green  Peas. 

LET  your  peas  be  flielled  as  fliort  a time  as  you  can 
before  they  are  drefled,  as  othervvife  they  will  lofe  a 
great  part  of  their  fweetnefs.  Put  them  into  boiling 
water,  with  a little  fait  and  a lump  of  loaf  fugar,  and 
when  they  begin  to  dent  in  the  middle,  they  are  enough. 
Put  them  into  a fieve,  drain  the  water  clear  from  them, 
and  pour  them  into  your  dilb.  Put  in  them  a good 
lump  of  butter,  and  flir  them  about  with  a fpoon  till 
it  is  thoroughly  melted.  Mix  with  them  likewife  a little 
pepper  and  fait.  Boil  a fmall  bunch  of  mint  by  itfelf, 
chop  it  fine,  and  lay  it  in  lumps  round  the  edge  of  your 
dilh. — Melted  butter  is  fometimes  preferred  to  mixing 
it  with  the  peas. 

Windfor  Beans. 

THESE  muft  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  with  a 
good  quantity  of  fait  in  it,  and  when  they  feel  tender, 
are  enough.  Boil  and  chop  fome  parfley,  put  it  into 
good  melted  butter,  and  ferve  them  up  with  boiled 
bacon  and  the  butter  and  parfley,  in  a boat.  Remember 

never 
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never  to  boil  them  with  bacon,  as  that  will  greatly 
dilcolour  them. 

Kidney  Beans. 

FIRST  carefully  thing  them,  then  flit  them  down 
the  middle,  and.  cut  them  acrofs.  Put  them  into  fait 
and  water,  and  when  the  water  boils  in  your  faucepan, 
put  them  in  with  a little  fait.  They  will  be  foon  done, 
which  may  be  known  by  their  feeling  tender.  Drain  the 
water  clear  from  them,  lay  them  in  a plate,  and  fend 
them  up  with  butter  in  a fauce  boat. 

Spinach. 

BE  careful  to  pick  it  exceeding  clean,  then  wafli  it  in 
five  or  fix  waters,  put  it  into  a faucepan  that  will  jult 
hold  it,  without  water,  throw  a little  fait  over  it,  and 
cover  it  clofe.  Put  your  faucepan  on  a clear  quick  fire, 
and  when  you  find  the  fpinach  flirunk  and  fallen  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  liquor  that  comes  out  boils  up,  it  is 
done.  Then  put  it  into  a clean  (ieve  to  drain,  and  jufi: 
give  it  a gentle  fqueeze.  Lay  it  on  a plate,  and  fend  it 
to  table,  with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

Cabbages. 

AFTER  you  have  taken  off  the  outer  leaves,  and 
well  walked  them,  quarter  them,  and  boil  them  in  plen- 
ty of  water,  W'ith  a handful  of  fait.  When  they  are 
tender,  drain  them  on  a fieve,  but  do  not  prefs  them. — 
Savoys  and  greens  muft  be  boiled  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  always  by  themfelves,  by  which  means  they  will  eat 
crifp,  and  be  of  a good  colour. 

- Turnips. 

THESE  may  be  boiled  in  the  fame  pot  with  your 
meat,  and,  indeed,  will  eat  bell  if  fo  done.  When  they 
are  enough,  take  them  out,  put  them  into  a pan,  maflt 
them  with  butter,  and  a little  fait,  and  in  that  fiate  fend 
them  to  table. 

Another  method  of  boiling  turnips,  is  thus:  When 
vou  have  pared  them,  cut  them  into  little  fquare  pieces, 
then  put  them  into  a faucepan,  and  jufi:  cover  them  with 
water.  As  focn  as  they  are.  enough,  take  them  off  the 

fire. 
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fire  and  put  them  into  a fieve  to  drain.  Then  put  them 
into  a faucepan,  with  a good  piece  of  butter,  ft.r  them 
over  the  fire  a few  minutes,  put  them  into  your  dith,  and 


ferve  them  up. 

Carrots, 

SCRAPE  your  carrots  very  clean,  put,  them  into  the 
pot  and  when  they  are  enough,  take  them  out,  and  rub 
them  in  a clean  cloth.  Then  ilice  them  into  a plate,  and 
pour  fome  melted  butter  over  them.  If  they  are  young, 
half  an  hour  will  fufficiently  boil  them. 

Parfnips. 

THESE  mud  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  and  when 
they  are  foft,  which  you  may  know  by  running  a fork 
into  them,  take  them"  up.  Scrape  them  all  fine  with  a 
knife,  throw  away  all  the  fticky  part,  and  fend  them  to 
table,  with  melted  butter  in  a fauce-boat. 

' Potatoes. 

THESE  mult  be  boiled  in  fo  fmall  a quantity  of  water 
as  will  be  juft  fuffipent  to  keep  the  faucepan  from 
burning.  Keep  them  clofe  covered,  and  as  foon  as  the 
Ikins  begin  to  crack,  they  are  enough.  Having  drain- 
ed out  all  the  water,  let  them  remain  in  the  faucepan 
covered  tor  two  or  three  minutes;  then  peel  them,  lay 
them  in  a plate,  and  pour  fome  melted  butter  over  them. 
Or  when  you  have  peeled  them,  you  may  do  thus:  lay 
them  on  a gridiron  till  they  are  of  a fine  brown,  and 
then  fend  them  to  table. 


Potatoes  fcolloped. 

HAVING  boiled  your  potatoes,  beat  them  fine  in  a 
bowl,  with  fome  cream,  a large  piece  of  butter,  and  a 
little  fait.  Put  them  into  fcollop-fhells,  make  them 
finooth  on  the  top,  fcore  them  with  a knife,  and  lay 
thiii  flices  of  butter  on  the  tops  of  them.  Then  put 

them  into  a Dutch  oven  to  brown  before  the  fire. 

This  makes  a pretty  difh  for  a light  fupper. 

Hops. 

THEY  are  to  be  boiled  in  water,  with  a little  fait, 
and  eat  as  a ialad,  with  fait,  pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar. 
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PUDDINGS. 

IN  this  degree  of  cookery  fome  previous  and  general 
obfervations  are  neceffary;  the  mod  material  of  which 
are,  firft,  that  your  cloth  be  thoroughly  clean,  and  before 
you  put  your  pudding  into  it,  dip  it  into  boiling  water, 
rtrew  fome  flour  over  it,  and  then  give  it  a fhake.  If  it 
is  a bread  pudding,  -tie  it  loofe;  but  if  a batter  pudding, 
clofe;  and  never  put  your  pudding  in  till  the  water 
boils.  All  bread  and  cuftard  puddings  that  are  baked 
require  time  and  a moderate  oven;  but  batter  and  rice 
puddings  a quick  oven.  Before  you  put  your  pudding 
into  the  difh  for  baking,  be  careful  always  to  moiften 
the  bottom  and  fides  with  butter. 

SEC  T.  I. 

BOILED  PUDDINGS. 

Bread  Pudding. 

TAKE  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  cut  it  into  very 
thin  dices,  put  it  into  a quart  of  milk,  and  fet  it  over 
a chaffing-difh  of  coals  till  the  bread  has  foaked  up  all 
the  milk.  Then  put  in  a piece  of  butter,  ftir  it  round, 
and  let  it  {land  till  it  is  cold;  or  you  may  boil  your  milk, 
and  pour  it  over  the  bread,  and  cover  it  up  clofe,  which 
will  equally  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  Then  take  the 
yolks  of  fix  eggs,  the  whites  of  three,  and  beat  them  up 
with  a little  role-water  and  nutmeg,  and  a little  fait  and 
fugar.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  put  it  into  your  cloth, 
tie  it  loofe  to  give  it  room  to  fwell,  and  boil  it  an  hour. 
When  done,  put  it  into  your  difh,  pour  melted  butter 
over  it,  and  fei  ve  it  to  table. 

Another,  but  more  expenfive,  way  of  making  a bread- 
pudding is  this;  cut  thin  all  the  crumb  of  a Hale  penny 
loaf,  and  put  it  into  a quart  of  cream,  fet  it  over  a flow 
fire,  ’till  it  is  fcalding  hot,  and  then  let  it  hand  ’till  it  is 
cold.  Beat  up  the  bread  and  the  cream  well  together, 

and 
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and  grate  in  fome  nutmeg.  Take  twelve  bitter  almonds, 
boil  them  in  two  fpoonsful  of  water,  pour  the  water  to 
the  cream,  ftir  it  in  with  a little  fait,  and  fweeten  it  to 
vour  tafte.  Blanch  the  almonds  in  a mortar  with  two 
fpoonsful  of  rofe  or  orange  flower  water,  ’till  they  are  a 
fine  pafte;  then  mix  them  by  degrees  with  the  cream. 
Take  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four, 
beat  them  up  well,  put  them  into  the  cream  likewi  e, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  together.  Dip  your  cloth  into 
warm  water,  and  flour  it  well,  before  you  put  in  the 
pudding;  tie  it  loofe,  and  let  it  boil  an  hour.  1 ake  care 
the  water  boils  when  you  put  it  in,  and  that  it  keeps  fo 
all  the  time.  When  it  is  enough,  turn  it  into  your  difh. 
Melt  fome  butter,  and  put  in  it  two  or  three  fpoonsful  of 
white  wineorfack;  give  it  aboil,  and  pour  it  over  your 
pudding.  Then  ftrew  a good  deal  of  fine  fugar  over 
your  pudding  and  difh,  and  fend  it  hot  to  table.  Inlfead 
"of  a cloth,  you  may  boil  it  in  a bowl  or  bafon,  which  is 
indeed  the  better  wav  of  the  two.  In  this  cafe,  when 
it  is  enough,  take  it  up  in  the  bafon,  and  let  it  hand  a 
minute  or  two  to  cool;  then  untie  the  firing,  wrap  the 
cloth  round  the  bafon,  lay  your  difh  over  it,  and  turn  the 
pudding  out;  then  take  off  the  bafon  and  cloth  with 
great  care,  otherwife  a light  pudding  will  be  fubjeft  to 
break  in  turning  out. 

Batter  Pudding. 

TAKE  a quart  of  milk,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs, 
and  the  whites  of  three,  and  mix  them  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  milk.  Then  take  fix  fpoonsful  of  flour,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  fait,  and  one  of  ginger.  Put  to  thefe  the 
remainder  of  the  milk,  mix  all  well  together,  put  it 
into  your  cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a quarter. 
Pour  melted  butter  over  it  when  you  ferve  it  up. 

A batter  pudding  may  be  made  without  eggs,  in 
which  cafe  proceed  thus:  take  a quart  of  milk,  mix  fix 
fpoonsful  of  flour  with  a little  of  the  milk  firft,  a tea  fpoon- 
ful  of  fait,  two  of  beaten  ginger,  and  two  of  the  tindfure 
of  faffron.  Then  mix  all  together,  and  boil  it  an  hour. 

X 2 Cujlard 
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Cujlard  Pudding. 

PUT  a piece  of  cinnamon  into  a pint  of  thick'cream, 
boil  it,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar.  When 
cold,  put  in  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  well  beaten:  ftir  this 
over  the  fire  till  it  is  pretty  thick,  but  be  careful  it  does 
not  boil.  When  quite  cold,  butter  a cloth  well,  duft  it 
with  flour,  tie  the  cuflard  in  it  very  clofe,  and  boil  it  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  When  you  take  it  up  put  it  into  a' 
bafon  to  cool  a little;  untie  the  doth,  lay  the  difli  on  the 
bafon,  and  turn  it  carefully  out.  Grate  over  it  a little 
fugar,  and  ferve  it  up  with  melted  butter  and  a little 
wine  in  a boat. 

Quaking  Pudding. 

TAKE  a quart  of  cream,  boil  it,  and  let  it  ftand  till 
plmoft  cold ; then  beat  up  four  eggs  very  fine,  with  a 
fpoonful  and  a half  of  flour:  mix  them  well  with  your 
cream;  add  fugar  and  nutmeg  to  your  palate.  Tie  it 
clqfe  up  in  a cloth  well  buttered.  Let  it  boil  an  hour, 
and  then  turn  it  carefully  out.  Pour  over  it  melted  butter. 

Sago  Pudding. 

BOIL  two  ounces  of  fago  in  a pint  of  milk  till  tender. 
When  cold/ add  five  eggs,  two  Naples  bifeuits,  a little 
brandy,  and  fugar  to  the  tafte.  Boil  it  in  a bafon,  and 
ferve  it  up  with  melted  buiter,  and  a little  wine  and  fugar. 

Marrow  Pudding. 

GRATE  a penny  loaf  with  crumbs,  and  pour  on  them 
a pint  of  boiling  hot  cream.  Cut  a pound  of  beef  marrow 
very  thin,  beat  up  four  eggs  well,  and  then  add  a glafs 
of  brandy,  with  fugar  and  nutmeg  to  your  tafte.  Mix 
them  all  well  together,  ^nd  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an 
flour.  Cut  two  ounces  of  citron  into  very  thin  bits,  and 
when  you  difli  up  your  pudding,  flick  them  all  over  it. 

Bifcuit  Pudding. 

POUR  a pint  of  boiling  milk  or  cream  over  three 
penny  Naples  bifeuits  grated,  and  cover  it  clofe.  When 
cold,  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  the  whites  of  two,  fome 
nutmeg,  a little  brandy,  half  a fpoonful  of  flour,  and  fome 

fugar. 
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fugar.  Boil  it  an  hour  in  a china  bafon,  and  ferve  it  up 
with  melted  butter,  wine,  and  fugar. 

Almond  Podding. 

TAKE  a pound  of  fweet  almonds,  and  beat  them  as 
fine  as  poflible,  with  three  fpoonsful  of  rofe  water,  and  a 
gill  of  fack  or  white  wine.  Mix  in  half  a pound  of  frefh 
butter  melted,  with  five  yolks  of  eggs,  and  two  whites,  a 
quart  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar,  half  a nut- 
meg grated,  one  fpoonful  of  flour,  and  three  fpoonsful  of 
crumbs  ofbread.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  boil  it. — 
Half  an  hour  will  do  it. 

Tm fey  Pudding. 

PUT  as  much  boiling  cream  to  tour  Naples  bifcuits 
grated  as  will  wet  therp,  beat  them  with  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs.  Have  ready  a few  chopped  tan  fey- leaves, 
with  as  much  fpinach  as  will  make  it  a pretty  green.  Be 
careful  not  to  put  too  much  tanfey  in,  becaufe  it  will 
make  it  bitter.  Mix  all  together  when  the  cream  is  cold, 
with  a little  fugar,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire  till  it  grows 
thick,  then  take  it  off,  and,  when  cold,  put  it  in  a cloth, 
well  buttered  and  floured ; tie  it  up  clofe,  and  let  it  boil 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  take  it  up  in  a bafon,  and  let 
it  ftand  one  quarter,  then  turn  it  carefully  out,  and  put 
white  wine  fauce  round  it. 

Or  you  may  do  it  thus: 

TAKE  a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds,  blanch 
them,  and  beat  them  very  fine  with  rofe  water;  flice  a 
French  roll  very  thin,  put  in  a pint  of  cream  boiling  hot; 
beat  four  eggs  very  well,  and  mix  with  the  eggs  when 
beaten,  a little  fugar  and  grated  nutmeg,  a glafs  of 
brandy,  a little  juice  of  tanfey,  and  the  juice  of  fpinach 
to  make  it  green.  Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a ftewr- 
pan,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  give  it  a 
gentle  boil.  You  may  either  put  it  into  a cloth  and  boil 
it,  or  bake  it  in  a dilb. 

Herb  Pudding. 

S l EEP  a quart  of  gritts  in  warm  w'ater  half  an  hour, 
and  then  cut  a pound  <?f  hog’s-lard  into  little  bits.  Take 
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ot  fpinach,  bcet^,  parfley,  and  leeks,  a handful  of  each; 
three  large  onions  chopped  fmall,  and  three  Cage  leaves 
cut  very  fine.  Put  in  a little  fait,  mix  all  well  together, 
and  tie  it  clofe.  It  will  require  to  be  taken  up  while 
boiling,  in  order  to  loofen  the  firing. 

Spinach  Pudding. 

PICK  and  wafii  clean  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fpinach, 
put  it  into  a faucepan  with  a little  fait,  cover  it  clofe,  and 
when  it  is  boiled  juft  tender,  throw  it  into  a fieve  to  drain. 
Then  chop  it  with  a knife,  beat  up  fix  eggs,  and  mix 
with  it  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a ftale  roll  grated  fine, 
a little  nutmeg,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  melted  but- 
ter. Stinall  well  together,  put  it  into  the  faucepan  in 
which  you  boiled  the  fpinach,  and  keep  ftirring  it  all  the 
time  till  it  begins  to  thicken.  Then  wet  and  Hour  your 
cloth  well,  tie  it  up,  and  boil  it  an  hour.  When  done, 
turn  it  into  your  difli,  pour  melted  butter  over  it,  with 
the  juice  of  Seville  orange,  and  ftrew  on  a little  grated 
fugar. 

Cream  Pudding. 

BOIL  a quart  of  cream  with  a blade  of  mace,  and 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  then  let  it  ftand  to  cool. 
Beat  up  eight  eggs,  and  three'  whites,  and  ftrain  them 
well.  Mix  a fpoonful  of  Hour  with  them,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  beat  very  fine,  with  a 
fpoontul  of  orange-flower  or  rofe  water.  Then  by  de- 
grees, mix  in  the  cream,  and  ftir  all  well  together. 
Take  a thick  cloth,  wet  and  flour  it  well,  pour  in  your 
mixture,  tie  it  clofe,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour.  Let  the 
water  boil  faft  all  the  time,  and,  when  done,  turn  it  in 
your  clifh,  pour  melted  butter  over  it,  with  a little  wine 
or  fack,  and  ftrew  on  the  tdp  fine  fugar  grated. 

Hunting  Pudding. 

MIX  eight  eggs  beat  up  fine  with  a pint  of  good 
cream,  and  a pound  of  flour.  Beat  them  well  together, 
and  put  to  them  a pound  of  beef  fuet  finely  chopped,  a 
pound  of  currants  well  cleaned,  half  a pound  of  jar-raifins 
ftoned  and  chopped  fmall,  two  ounces  of  candied  orange 
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cut  fmall,  the  fame  of  candied  citron,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  fugar,  and  a large  nutmeg  grated. 
Mix  all  together  with  halt  a gill  ot  brandy,  put  it  into 
a cloth,  and  boil  it  four  hours.  Be  lure  to  put  it  in 
when  the  water  boils,  and  beep  it  boning  all  tne  time. 
When  done,  turn  it  into  a diili,  and  itrew  over  it  pow- 
dered fugar, 

Steak  Pudding. 

MAKE  a good  cruft,  with  Hour  and  fuet  flared  fine, 
and  mix  it  up  with  cold  water;  feafon  it  with  a little 
fait,  and  make  it  pretty  ftiff.  Take  either  beef  or 
mutton  fteaks,  well  feafpn  them  with  pepper  and  fait, 
and  make  it  up  as  you  would  an  apple  pudding;  tie  it 
in  a cloth,  and  put  it  in  when  the  water  boils.  If  a 
fmall  pudding,  it  will  take  three  hours;  if  a large  one 
five  hours. 

Calf 's- Foot  Pudding. 

MINCE  very  fine  a pound  of  calves  feet,  firft  taking 
out  the  fat  and  brown.  Then  take  a pound  and  a half  of 
fuet,  pick  off  all  the  fkin,  and  Hired  it  fmall.  Take  fix 
eggs,  all  the  yolks,  and  but  half  the  whites,  and  beat 
them  well.  Then  take  the  crumb  of  a half-penny  roll 
grated,  a pound  of  currants  clean  picked  and  *wafhed, 
and  rubbed  in  a cloth,  as  much  milk  as  will  moiften  it 
with  the  eggs,  a handful  of  flour,  and  a little  fait,  nut- 
meg, and  fugar,  to  feafon  it  to  your  tafte.  Boil  it  four 
hours;  then  take  it  up,  lay  it  in  your  difli,  and  pour 
melted  butter  over  it.  If  you  put  white  wine  and  fugar 
into  the  butter  it  will  be  a pleating  addition. 

Prune  Pudding. 

TAKE  a few  fpoonsful  from  a quart  of  milk,  and 
beat  in  it  fix  yolks  of  eggs  and  three  whites,  four  fpoons- 
ful Of  flour,  a little  fait,  and  two  fpoonsful  of  beaten 
ginger.  Then  by  degrees  mix  in  the  reft  of  the  milk, 
and  a pound  of  prunes.  Tie  it  up  in  a cloth,  boil  it 
an  hour,  and  pour  over  it  melted  butter.  Damfons 
done  in  the  fame  manner  are  equally  good. 
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Plumb  Pudding. 

CUT  a pound  of  fuet  into  fmall  pieces,  but  not  too 
fine,  a pound  of  currants  waflied  clean,  a pound  of  rai- 
fons  ftoned,  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and  four  whites,  half 
a nutmeg  grated,  a tea-fpoonful  of  beaten  ginger,  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  a pint  of  milk.  Beat  the  eggs  firft, 
then  put  to  them  half  the  milk,  and  beat  them  together; 
and,  by  degrees,  flir  in  the  flour,  then  the  fuet,  fpice 
and  fruit,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  mix  it  well  together, 
very  thick.  It  will  take  tour  hours  boiling.  When 
done,  turn  it  into  your  difli,  and  ftrew  over  it  grated 
fugar. 

Ilajly  Pudding. 

PUT  four  bay-leaves  into  a quart  of  milk,  and  fet 
it  on  the  fire  to  boil.  Then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  with  a little  fait.  Take  two  or  three  fpoonsful  of 
milk,  and  beat  up  with  your  eggs,  take  out  the  bay- 
leaves,  and  ftir  up  the  remainder  of  the  milk.  Then 
with  a wooden  fpoOn  in  one  hand,  and  flour  in  the  other, 
flir  it  in  till  it  is  of  a good  thicknefs,  but  not  too  thicks 
Let  it  boil,  and  keep  it  ftirring;  then  pour  it  into  a difli, 
and  flick  pieces  of  butter  in  different  places.  Remem- 
ber, before  you  ftir  in  the  flour  to  take  out  the  bay- 
leaves. 

Oatmeal  Pudding. 

TAKE  a pint  of  whole  oatmeal,  and  fteep  it  in  a quart 
of  boiled  milk  over  night/  In  the  morning  take  half 
a pound  of  beef  fuet  Aired  fine,  and  mix  with  the  oatmeal 
and  milk ; then  add  to  them  fome  grated  nutmeg  and 
a little  fait,  with  three  eggs  beat  up,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  currants,  the  fame  quantity  of  raifins,  and  as 
much  fugar  as  will  fweeten  it.  Stir  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, tie  it  pretty  clofe,  and  boil  it  two  hours.  When 
done  turn  it  into  your  difli,  and  pour  over  it  melted 
butter. 

Suet  Pudding. 

TAKE  fix  fpoonsful  of  flour,  a pound  of  fuet  Aired 
fmall,  four  eggs,  a fpoonful  of  beaten  ginger,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  fait*  and  a quart  of  milk.  Mix  the  eggs 
5 and 
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and  flour  with  a pint  of  the  milk  very  thick,  and  with 
the  feafoning  mix  in  the  reft  of  the  milk  with  the  fuet. 
Let  your  batter  be  pretty  thick,  and  boil  it  two  hours. 

Veal- J'uet  Pudding. 

TAKE  a three-penny  loaf,  and  cut  the  crumb  of  it 
into  flices.  Boil  and  pour  two  quarts  of  milk  on  the 
bread,  and  then  put  to  it  one  pound  of  veal  fuet  melted 
down.  Add  to  thefe  one  pound  of  currants,  and  fugar 
to  the  tafte,  half  a nutmeg,  and  fix  eggs  well  mixed 
together.  This  pudding  may  be  either  boiled  or  baked  ; 
if  the  latter,  be  careful  to  well  butter  the  infide  of  your 
difh. 

Cabbage  Pudding. 

TAKE  one  pound  of  beef  fuet,  and  as  much  of  the 
lean  part  of  a leg  of  veal.  Then  take  a little  cabbage  well 
wafhed,  and  fcald  it.  Bruife  the  fuet,  veal,  and  cabbage 
together  in  a marble  mortar,  and  feafon  it  with  mace, 
nutmeg,  ginger,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and  put  in 
fome  green  goofeberries,  grapes,  or  barberries.  Mix 
them  all  well  with  the  yolk  of  four  or  five  eggs  well 
beaten.  Wrap  all  up  together  in  a green  cabbage-leaf, 
and  tie  it  in  a cloth.  It  will  take  about  an  hour  boiling. 

A Spoonful  Pudding. 

TAKE  a fpoonful  of  flour,  a fpoonful  of  cream,  or 
milk,  an  egg,  a little  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  fait.  Mix 
all  together,  and  boil  it  in  a little  wooden  difh  half  an 
hour.  If  you  think  proper  you  may  add  a few  currants. 

White  Puddings  in  Skins. 

BOIL  half  a pound  of  rice  in  milk  till  it  is  foft,  having 
firft  wafhed  the  rice  well  in  warm  water.  Put  it  into  a 
fieve  to  drain,  and  beat  half  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds 
very  fine  with  fome  rofe-water.  Wafh  and  dry  a pound 
of  currants,  cut  in  fmall  bits,  a pound  of  hog’s  lard, 
beat  up  fix  eggs  well,  half  a pound  of  fugar,  a large 
nutmeg  grated,  a ftick  of  cinnamon,  a little  mace,  and 
a little  fair.  Mix  them  well  together,  fill  your  flcins, 
and  boil  them. 
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Apple  Pudding. 

HAVING  made  a puff-pafte,  roll  it  near  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  fill  the  cruft  with  apples  pared  and  cored. — 
Grate  in  a little  lemon-peel,  and,  in  the  winter,  a little 
lemon-juice  (as  it  quickens  the  apples)  put  in  fome  fugar, 
clofe  the  cruft,  and  tie  it  in  a cloth.  A fmall  pudding 
will  take  two  hours  boiling,  and  a large  one  three  or 
tour. 

. . Apple  Dumplins. 

WHEN  you  have  pared  your  apples,  take  out  the 
core  with  the  apple-corer,  and  fill  up  the  hole  with 
quince,  orange-marmalade,  or  fugar,  as  may  bell  fuit 
you.  Then  take  a piece  of  palle,  make  a hole  in  it. 
Jay  in  your  apple,  put  another  piece  of  parte  in  the 
fame  form  over  it,  and  clofe  it  up  round  the  fide  of  the 
apple.  Put  them  into*  boiling  water,  and  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  will  do  them.  Serve  them  up  with 
melted  butter  poured  over  them. 

Suet  Dumplins. 

TAKE  a pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a pound  of  fuet,  a 
little  fait  and  nutmeg,  tw?o  tea-fpoonsful  of  ginger,  and 
fuch  a quantity  of  Hour,  as  will  make  it  into  a light 
parte.  When  the  water  boils,  make  the  parte  into 
dumplins,  and  roll  them  in  a little  flour.  Then  put 
them  into  the  water,  and  move  them  gently  to  prevent 
their  flicking.  A little  more  than  half  an  hour  will 
boil  them. 

. Rajberry  Dumplins. 

MAKE  a good  puff  parte  and  roll  it.  Spread  over  it 
rafberry  jam,  roll  it  into  dumplins,  and  boil  them  an 
hour.  Pour  melted  butter  into  the  tlifli,  and  ftrew  over 
them  grated  fugar. 

Yeajl  Dumplins. 

MAKE  a light  dough  with  flour,  water,  yeaft,  and 
fait,  as  for  bread,  cover  it  with  a cloth,  and  fet  it  before 
the  fire  for  half  an  hour.  Then  have  a faucepan  of  water 
on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  take  the  dough,  and  make 
it  into  round  balls,  as  big  as  a large  hen’s-egg.  Then 
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flatten  them  with  your  hand,  put  them  into  the  boiling 
water,  and  a few  minutes  will  do  them.  Take  care  that 
they  do  not  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  faucepan, 
as  in  that  cafe  they  will  then  be  heavy,  and  be  ftfre  to 
keep  the  water  boiling  all  the  time.  When  they  are 
enough  take  them  up,  and  lay  them  in  your  difli,  with 
melted  butter  in  a boat. 


.Norfolk  Dumplins. 


TAKE  half  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  a little  fait,  and 
make  them  into  a good  thick  batter  with  flour.  Have 
ready  a clean  faucepan  of  water  boiling,  and  drop  your 
batter  into  it,  and  two  or  three  minutes  will  boil  them; 
but  be  particularly  careful  that  the  water  boils  fall  when 
you  put  the  batter  in.  Then  throw  them  into  a fieve  to 
drain,  turn  them  into  a difli,  and  ftir  a lump  of  frefh 
butter  into  them. 

Hard  Dumplins. 

MAKE  fome  flour  and  water,  with  a little  fait,  into 
a fort  of  pafte.  Roll  them  in  balls  in  a little  flour,  throw 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  half  an  hour  will  boil  them* 
They  are  beft  boiled  with  a good  piece  of  beef. 


Potatoe  Pudding. 

BOIL  half  a pound  of  potatoes, till  they  are  foft,  then 
peel  them,  mafli  them  with  the  back  of  a fpoon,  and  rub 
them  through  a fieve  to  have  them  fine  and  fmooth. 
Then  take  half  a pound  of  frefli  butter  melted,  half  a 
pound  of  fine  fugar,  and  beat  them  well  together  till 
they  are  quite  fmooth.  Beat  up  fix  eggs,  whites  as  well 
as  yolks,  and  ftir  them  in  with  a glafs  of  fack  or  brandy. 
Pour  it  into  your  cloth,  tie  it  up,  and  about  half  an  hour 
will  do  it.  When  you  take  it  out,  melt  fome  butter, 
put  into  it  a glafs  of  wine  fweetened  with  fugar,  and 
pour  it  over  your  pudding. 


Black  Puddings. 


BEFORE  you  kill  a hog,  get  a peck  of  gritts,  boil 
them  half  an  hour  in  water,  then  drain  them,  and  put 
them  in  a clean  tub,  or  large  pan.  Then  kill  your  hog, 
lave  two  quarts  of  the  blood,  and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it 
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is  quite  cold ; then  mix  it  with  your  gritts,  and  ftir  them 
well  together.  Seafon  with  a large  fpoonful  of  fait,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg  to- 
gether, an  equal  quantity  of  each;  dry  it,  beat  it  well, 
and  mix  in.  Take  a little  winter-favory,  fweet-marjo- 
ram,  and  thyme,  penny-royal  dripped  of  the  ftalks  and 
chopped  very  fine;  juft  enough  to  feafon  them,  and  to 
give  them  a flavour,  but  no  more.  The  next  day  take 
the  leaf  of  the  hog,  and  cut  it  into  dice,  icrape,  and 
wafli  the  guts  very  clean,  then  tie  one  end,  and  begin  to 
fill  them;  mix  in  the  fat  as  you  fill  them,  be  fure  to  put 
in  a good  deal  of  fat,  fill  the  fkins  three  parts  full,  tie  the 
other  end  and  make  your  pudding  what  length  you 
pleafe;  prick  them  with  a pin,  and  put  them  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  Boil  them  very  foftly  an 
hour,  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  clean  ftraw. 

SECT.  II. 

BAKED  PUDDINGS. 

Vermicelli  Pudding. 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  vermicelli  and  boil  it  in  a pint 
of  new  milk  till  it  is  foft,  with  a ftick  or  two  of  cinna- 
mon. Then  put  in  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter,  the  like  quantity  of  fugar,  and 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten  fine.  Bake  it  without  pafte 
in  an  earthen  difh. 

Sweetmeat  Pudding. 

COVER  your  difh  with  a thin  pufT-pafte,  and  then 
take  candied  orange  or  lemon-peel,  and  citron,  of  each  an 
ounce.  Slice  them  thin,  and  lay  them  all  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  difh.  Then  beat  up  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
two  whites,  and  put  to  them  halt  a pound  of  fugar,  and 
half  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, put  it  on  the  fweetmeats,  and  fend  it  to  a mo- 
derate heated  oven.  About  an  hour  will  do  it. 

Orange  Pudding. 

BOIL  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange  very  foft,  then  beat 
it  in  a marble  mortar  with  the  juice,  and  put  to  it  two 
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Naples  bifcuits  grated  very  fine,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fugar,  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs. 
Mix  them  well  together,  lay  a good  puff-pafte  round 
the  edge  of  your  difli,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour  in  a 
gentle  oven.  Or  you  may  make  it  thus: 

Take  the  yolks  of  fixteen  eggs,  beat  them  well  with 
half  a pint  of  melted  butter,  grate  in  the  rinds  of  two  fine 
Seville  oranges,  beat  in  half  a pound  of  fine  fugar,  two 
fpoonsful  of  orange  flower-water,  two  of  rofe-water,  a 
gill  of  fack,  half  a pint  of  cream,  two  Naples  bifcuits, 
or  the  crumb  of  a half-penny  loaf  foaked  in  cream,  and 
mix  all  well  together.  Make  a thin  puff-pafte,  and  lay 
it  all  round  the  rim,  and  over  the  dim.  Then  pour  in 
the  pudding,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven. 

Lemon  Pudding. 

TAKE  three  lemons,  cut  the  rinds  off  very  thin,  and 
boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  wrater  till  they  are  tender. 
Then  pound  them  very  fine  in  a mortar,  and  have  ready 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  Naples  bifcuits  boiled  up  in  a 
quart  of  milk  or  cream.  Mix  them  and  the  lemon  rind 
with  it,  and  beat  up  twelve  yolks  and  fix  whites  of  eggs 
very  fine.  Melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  freth  butter, 
and  put  in  half  a pound  of  fugar,  and  a little  orange 
flower- water.  Mix  all  well  together,  put  it  over  the 
fire,  keep  it  ftirring  till  it  is  thick,  and  then  fqueeze  in 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Put  pufl-pafte  round  your 
difli,  then  pour  in  your  pudding,  cut  fome  candied 
fweetmeats  and  ftrew  over  it,  and  bake  it  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Or  you  may  make  it  in  this  manner: 
Blanch  and  beat  eight  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds  with 
orange  flower  water,  and  add  to  them  half  a pound  ol 
cold  butter,  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  the  juice  of  a large 
lemon,  and  half  the  rind  grated  fine.  Work  them  in  a 
marble  mortar  till  they  look  white  and  light,  then  put 
the  puff-pafte  on  your  difli,  pour-in  your  pudding;,  and 
bake  it  half  an  hour. 

Almond  Pudding. 

TAKE  a little  more  than  three  ounces  of  the  crumb 
of  white  bread  fliced,  or  grated,  and  fteep  it  in  a pint  and 
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a halt  of  cream.  Then  beat  half  a pint  of  blanched 
almonds  very  fine,  till  they  are  like  a pafle,  with  a little 
orange  flower  water.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs, 
and  the  whites  of  four.  Mix  all  well  together,  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  white  fugar,  and  flir  in  about  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Put  it  over  the 
lire,  and  keep  flirring  it  till  it  is  thick.  Lay  a fheet  of 
pufT-pafle  at  the  bottom  of  your  difli,  and  pour  in  the 
ingredients.  Half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Rice  Puddings. 

BOIL  four  ounces  of  ground  rice  till  it  is  foft,  then 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  put  to  them  a pint 
of  cream,  four  ounces  of  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  either  boil  or 
bake  it.  Or  you  may  make  it  thus: 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  put  it  into  a fauce- 
pan,  with  a quart  of  new  milk,  a flick  of  cinnamon,  and 
flir  it  often  to  prevent  its  flicking  to  the  faucepan. 
When  boiled  till  thick,  put  it  into  a pan,  flir  in  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  frefh  butter,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  pa- 
late. Grate  in  half  a nutmeg,  add  three  or  four  fpoonsful 
of  rofe-water,  and  flir  all  well  together.  When  it  is 
cold,  beat  up  eight  eggs  with  half  the  whites,  mix 
them  well  in,  pour  the  whole  in  a buttered  difli,  and 
fend  it  to  the  oven. 

If  you  would  make  a cheap  boiled  rice  pudding,  pro- 
ceed thus:  Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  and  half 
a pound  of  raifins,  and  tie  them  in  a cloth;  but  give 
the  rice  a good  deal  of  room  to  fwell.  Boil  it  two  hours, 
and  when  it  is  enough,  turn  it  into  your  difli,  and  pour 
melted  butter  and  fugar  over  it,  with  a little  nutmeg. 
Or  you  may  make  it  thus:  Tie  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  rice  in  a cloth,  but  give  it  room  for  fwelling.  Boil 
it  an  hour,  then  take  it  up,  untie  it,  and  with  a fpoon 
flir  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Grate  fome  nut- 
meg, and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte.  Then  tie  it  up  clofe, 
and  boil  it  another  hour.  Then  take  it  up,  turn  it  into 
your  difli,  and  pour  over  it  melted  butter. 
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Millet  Pudding. 

WASH  and  pick  clean  half  a pound  of  millet-feed, 
put  it  into  half  a pound  of  fugar,  a whole  nutmeg  grated,^ 
and  three  quarts  of  milk,  and  break  in  half  a pound  of 
frefli  butter.  Butter  your  dill),  pour  it  in,  and  fend  it 
to  the  oven. 

Oat  Pudding. 

TAKE  a pound  of  oats  with  the  hulks  off,  and  lay 
them  in  new  milk,  eight  ounces  of  raifins  of  the  fun 
ftoned,  the  fame  quantity  of  currants  weil  picked  and 
walked,  a pound  of  fuet  llired  fine,  and  fix  new  laid  eggs 
well  beat  up.  Seafon  with  nutmeg,  beaten  ginger,  and 
fait,  and  mix  them  all  well  together. 

Tranfparent  Pudding. 

BEAT  up  eight  eggs  well  in  a pan,  and'  put  to  them 
half  a pound  of  butter,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  loaf 
fugar  beat  fine,  with  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Set  it  on 
the  fire,  and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  is  the  thicknefs  of 
buttered  eggs.  Then  put  it  into  a bafon  to  cool,  roll  a 
rich  puff-pafte  very  thin,  lay  it  round  the  edge  of  your 
dilh,  and  pour  in  the  ingredients.  Put  it  into  a mode- 
rately heated  oven,  and  about  half  an  hour  will  do  it. 

French  Barley  Picdding. 

BEAT  up  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  and  the  whites  of 
three,  and  put  them  into  a quart  of  cream.  Sweeten  it 
to  your  palate,  and  put  in  a little  orange  flower  water, 
or  rofe  water,  and  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Then  put 
in  fix  handsfui  of  French  barley,  having  firft  boiled  it 
tender  in  milk.  Then  butter  a dilh,  pour  it  in,  and 
fend  it  to  the  oven. 

Potatoe  Pudding .. 

BOIL  two  pounds  of  white  potatoes  till  they  are  foft, 
peel  and  beat  them  in  a mortar,  and  rub  them  through 
a fieve  till  they  are  quite  fine.  Then  mix  in  half° a 
pound  of  frefli  butter  melted,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  three.  Add  half  a pound  of  white 
fugar  finely  pounded,  half  a pint  of  lack,  and  ftir  them 
well  together.  Grate  in  half  a large  nutmeg,  and  fiir 
2 in 
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in  half  a pint  of  cream.  Make  a puff-pafte,  lay  it  all 
over  the  diih,  and  round  the  edges;  pour  in  your 
pudding,  and  bake  it  till  it  is  of  a fine  light  brown. 

Lady  Sunderland' s Pudding. 

BEAT  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  the  whites 
of  three,  add  to  them  five  fpoonsfuf  of  flour,  with  half 
a nutmeg,  and  put  them  into  a pint  of  cream.  Butter 
the  infides  of  fome  fmall  bafons,  fill  them  half  full, 
and  bake  them  an  hour.  When  done,  turn  them  out  of 
the  bafons,  and  pour  over  them  melted  butter  mixed 
with  wine  and  fugar. 

Citron  Pudding. 

TAKE  a fpoonful  of  fine  flour,  two  ounces  of  fugar, 
a little  nutmeg,  and  half  a pint  of  cream.  Mix  them 
well  together,  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Put  it  into 
tea-cups,  and  divide  among  them  two  ounces  of  citron 
cut  very  thin.  Bake  them  in  a pretty  quick  oven,  and 
turn  them  out  upon  a China  difh. 

Chefnul  Pudding. 

BOIL  a dozen  and  a half  of  chefnuts  in  a faucepan  of 
water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  blanch  and  peel 
them,  and  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a little 
orange  flower  or  rofe  water  and  fack,  till  they  come  to 
a fine  tbin  pafte.  Then  beat  up  twelve  eggs  with  half 
the  whites,  and  mix  them  well.  Grate  half  a nutmeg, 
a little  fait,  and  mix  them  with  three  pints  of  cream, 
and  half  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Sweeten  it  to  your 
palate,  and  mix  all  together.  Put  it  over  the  fire,  and 
keep  ftirring  it  till  it  is  thick.  Lay  a puff-pafte  all  over 
the  difh,  pour  in  the  mixture  and  fend  it  to  the  oven. 
When  you  cannot  get  cream,  take  three  pints  of  milk, 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  Air  into  the  milk. 
Set  it  over  the  fire,  ftirring  it  all  the  time  till  it  is  fealding 
hot,  and  then  mix  it  inftead  of  cream. 

Quince  Pudding. 

SCALD  your  quinces  till  they  are  very  tender,  then 
pare  them  thin,  and  ferape  off  all  the  foft  part.  Strew 
fugar  on  them  till  they  are  very  fweet,  and  put  to  them  a 

little 
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little  ginger  and  a little  cinnamon.  To  a pint  of  cream 
put  three  or  four  yolks  ot  egg s,  and  ftir  your  quinces  in 
it  till  it  is  of  a good  thicknefs.  Butter  your  dilh,  pour 
it  in,  and  bake  it. — In  the  fame  manner  you  may  treat 
apricots,  or  white-pear  plumbs. 

Cow/lip  Pudding. 

CUT  and  pound  fmall  the  flowers  of  a peck  of  cow- 
flips,  with  half  a pound  of  Naples  bifcuits  grated,  and 
three  pints  of  cream.  Boil  them  a little,  then  take  them 
off  the  fire,  and  beat  up  fixteen  eggs,  with  a little  cream 
and  rofe  water.  Sweeten  to  your  palate.  Mix  it  all 
well  together,  butter  a dith,  and  pour  it  in.  Bake  it, 
and  when  it  is  enough,  throw  fine  fugar  over  it,  and 
ferve  it  up. 

Cheefe-cuvd  Puddings. 

TURN  a gallon  of  milk  with  rennet,  and  drain  off 
all  the  curd  from  the  whey.  Put  the  curd  into  a mortar 
and  beat  it  with  half  a pound  of  frefli  butter,  till  the 
butter  and  the  curd  are  well  mixed.  Beat  the  yolks  of 
fix  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  three,  and  if  rain  them  to  the 
curd.  Then  grate  two  Naples  bifcuits,  or  half  a penny 
roll.  Mix  all  thefe  together,  and  fweeten  to  your  pa- 
late. Butter  your  patty-pans,  and  fill  them  with  the 
ingredients.  Bake  them  in  a moderately  heated  oven, 
and  when  they  are  done,  turn  them  out  into  a difh. 
Cut  citron  and  candied  orange-peel  into  little  narrow 
bits,  about  an  inch  long,  and  blanched  almonds  cut  in 
long  flips.  Stick  them  here  and  there  on  the  tops  of 
the  puddings,  according  to  your  fancy.  Pour  melted 
butter,  with  a little  fack  in  it,  into  the  difh,  and  throw 
fine  fugar  all  over  them. 

Apple  Pudding. 

PARE  twelve  large  apples,  and  take  out  the  cores. 
Put  them  into  a faucepan,  with  four  or  five  fpoonsful  of 
water,  and  boil  till  they  are  foft  and  thick.  Then  beat 
them  well,  (fir  in  a pound  of  loaf  fugar,  the  juice  of 
three  lemons,  and  the  peels  of  two  cut  thin  arid  beat 
fine  in  a mortar,  and  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs.  Mix  all 
well  together,  and  bake  it  in  a flack  oven.  When  done, 
ftrew  over  it  a little  fine  fugar. 

V,  • 
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Nezomarket  Puddivg. 

SLICE  and  butter  a French  roll  : put  it  into  your 
mould  : between  every  layer  put  fome  dried  cherries. 
Take  half  a pint  of  cream  and  a pint  of  milk,  eight  eggs, 
fix  ounces  of  fine  fugar,  a glafs  of  brandy,  fome  nut- 
meg, and  lemon-peel.  Let  your  dilli  or  mould  be 
nicely  buttered  ; and  when  done,  you  may  turn  it  out 
into  the  dilb  you  ferve  it  in. 

A Muffin  Pudding  may  be  made  the  fame  way. 

A Grateful  Pudding. 

TO  a pound  of  flour  add  a pound  of  white  bread 
grated.  Take  eight  eggs,  but  only  half  the  whites; 
beat  them  up,  and  mix  with  them  a pint  of  new  milk. 
Then  flir  in  the  bread  and  flour,  a pound  of  raifins  (toned, 
a pound  of  currants,  half  a pound  of  fugar,  and  a little 
beaten  ginger.  Mix  all  well  together,  pour  it  into  your 
did),  and  fend  it  to  the  oven.  If  you  can  get  crc-am 
inftead  of  milk,  it  will  be  a material  improvement. 

Carrot  Pudding. 

SCRAPE  a raw  carrot  very  clean,  and  grate  it.  Take 
half  a pound  of  the  grated  carrot,  and  a pound  of  grated 
bread;  beat  up  eight  eggs,  leave  out  half  the  whites, 
and  mix  the  eggs  with  half  a pint  of  cream.  Then  ftir 
in  the  bread  and  carrot,  half  a pound  of  frefli  butter 
melted, ‘half  a pint  ot  lack,  three  fpoonsful  of  orange- 
flower  water,  and  a nutmeg  grated.  Sweeten  to  your 
palate.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  if  it  be  not  thin 
enough,  ftir  in  a little  new  milk  or  cream.  Let  it  be  of  a 
moderate  thicknefs,  lay  a puft-pafte  all  over  the  difh,  and 
pour  in  the  ingredients. — It  will  take  an  hour  baking. 

Yorijhire  Pudding. 

TAKE  four  large  fpoonsful  of  flour,  and  beat  it  up 
well  with  four  eggs  and  a little  fait.  1 hen  put  to  them 
three  pints  of  milk  and  mix  them  well  together.  Butter 
a dripping-pan,  and  fet  it  under  beef,  mutton,  ora  loin 
of  veal.  When  the  meat  is  about  half  roafted,  put  in 
your  pudding,  and  let  the  fat  drip  on  it.  When  it  is 
brown  at  top,  cut  it  into  fquare  pieces  and  turn  it  over; 
and  when  the  under  fide  is  browned  alfo,  fend  it  to 
table  on  a dilh. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

PIES. 

THERE  are  feveral  things  neceflary  to  be  particu- 
larly obferved  bv  the  cook,  in  order  that  her  labours 
and  ingenuity  under  this  head  may  be  brought  to  their 
proper  degree  ot  perfe&ion.  One  very  material  confi- 
deration  mud  be,  that  the  heat  ot  the  oven  is  duly  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  of  the  article  to  be  baked.  Eight 
pafte  requires  a moderate  oven;  if  it  is  too  quick,  the 
cruft  cannot  rife,  and  will  therefore  be  burned;  and  if  too 
flow,  ir  will  be  foddened,  and  want  that  delicate  light 
brown  it  ought  to  have.  Raifed  pies  mult  have  a quick 
oven,  and  be  well  clofed  up,  or  they  will  fink  in  their 
tides  and  lofe  their  proper  fliape.  Tarts  that  are  iced, 
fliould  be  baked  in  a flow  oven,  or  the  icing  will  become 
brown  before  the  palte  is  properly  baked. 

Having  made  thefe  general  obfervations  refpe£ting 
the  baking  of  pies,  we  fliall  now  dire£t  the  cook  how  to 
make  tne  different  kinds  of  pafte,  as  they  muft  be  pro- 
portioned in  their  qualities  according  to  the  refpe&ive 
articles  for  which  thev  are  to  be  ufed. 

Puff Pafte  mult  be  made  thus;  Take  a quarter  of  a 
peck  ot  flour,  and  rub  into  it  a pound  of  butter  very  fine. 
Make  it  up  into  a light  pafte,  with  cold  water,  juft  ftift' 
enough  to  work  it  up.  Then  roll  it  out  about  as  thick 
as  a crown  piece;  put  a layer  of  butter  all  over,  then 
fprinkJe  on  a little  flour,  double  it  up,  and  roil  it  out 
again.  Double  and  roll  it,  with  layers  of  butter,  three 
times,  and  it  will  be  properly  tit  for  ufe. 

Short  Cruft.  Put  fix  ounces  of  butter  to  eight  of  flour, 
and  work  them  well  together;  then  mix  it  up  with  as 
little  water  as  poflible,  lb  as  to  have  it  a ftiftilh  pafte; 
then  roll  it  out  thin  for  ufe. 

A good  Pafte  for  large  Pies.  Take  a peck  of  flour, 
and  put  to  it  three  eggs;  then  put  in  half  a pound  of 
fuct,  and  a pound  and  a half  ot  butter  and  fuet,  and  as 
much  of  the  liquor  as  will  make  it  a good  light  cruft. — 
Work  it  up  well,  and  roll  it  out. 
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A (landing  Crujl  for  great  Pies.  Take  a peck  of  flour 
and  fix  pounds  of  butter  boiled  in  a gallon  of  water* 
fkim  it  off  into  the  flour,  and  as  little  of  the  liquor  as 
you  can.  Work  it  up  well  into  a pafte,  and  then  pull 
it  into  pieces  till  it  is  cold.  Then  make  it  up  into  what 
form  you  pieafe. 

Pajlefor  Tarts.  Put  an  ounce  of  loaf  fugar  beat  and 
lifted  to  one  pound  of  fine  flour.  Make  it  into  a ftiff 
pafte,  with  a gill  of  boiling  cream,  and  tiu.-e  ounces  of 
butter.  Work  it  well  and  roll  it  very  thin. 

Pajle  for  Cv  (lards.  To  half  a pound  of  flour,  put  fix 
ounces  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  three 
fpoonsful  of  cream.  Mix  them  together,  and  let  them 
ftand  a quarter  of  an  hour*  then  work  it  up  and  down, 
and  roll  it  out  very  thin. 

SECT.  I. 

MEAT  PIES. 

Beef  Steak  Pie. 

TAKE  fome  rump  fteaks,  and  beat  them  with  a roll- 
ing-pin; then  feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait  to  your 
palate.  Make  a good  cruft,  lay  in  your  fteaks,  and  then 
pour  in  as  much  water  as  will  half  fill  the  difli.  Put  on 
the  cruft,  fend  it  to  the  oven  and  let  it  be  well  baked. 

Mutton  Pie. 

TAKE  off  the  fkin  and  outfide  fat  of  a loin  of  mut- 
ton, cut  it  into  fteaks,  and  feafon  them  well  with  pepper 
and  fait.  Set  them  into  your  difli,  and  pour  in  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them.  Then  put  on  your  cruft,  and 
let  it  be  well  baked. 

A Mutton  Pie  a-la-Perigord. 

TAKE  a loin  of  mutton,  cut  it  into  chops,-  leaving 
the  bone  that  marks  the  chop  ; cover  your  difh  with 
pafte,  and  put  the  chops  on  it : feafon  them  with  fait 
and  mixed  fpices : put  truffles  peeled  between  them. 
Cover  them  with  flices  of  bacon,  and  fpread  over  the 
whole  butter  the  thicknefs  of  .half  a crown.  Complete 
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your  pies  with  a fhort  cruft,  and  when  baked  add  a 
good  cullis  mixed  with  a glafs  of  white  wine.  It  will 
take  two  hours  to  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

A Veal  Pie,  made  of  the  brifket  part  of  the  breaft, 
may  be  done  in  the  fame  manner,  letting  the  veal  firft 
be  ftewed. 

Veal  Pie. 


CUT  a breaft  of  veal  into  pieces,  feafon  them  with 
pepper  and  fait,  and  lay  them  in  your  difh.  Boil  fix  or 
eight  eggs  hard,  take  the  yolks  only,  and  put  them  into 
different  places  in  the  pie,  then  pour  in  as  much  water 
as  will  nearly  fill  the  difh,  put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it 
well.  A lamb  pie  muft  be  done  in  the  fame  manner. 

A rich  Veal  Pie. 

CUT  a loin  of  veal  into  fteaks,  and  feafon  them  with 
fait,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  beaten  mace.  Lay  the  meat 
in  your  difh,  with  fweetbreads  feafoned,  and  the  yolks 
of  fix  hard  eggs,  a pint  of  oyfters,  and  half  a pint  of 
good  gravy.  Lay  a good  puff-pafte  round  your  difh, 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  cover  it  with  a lid  of  the  fame 
fubftance.  Bake  it  an  hour  and  a quarter  in  a quick 
oven.  When  it  comes  home,  take  off  the  lid,  cut  it 
into  eight  or  ten  pieces,  and  flick  them  round  the  infide 
of  the  rim  of  the  ditb.  Cover  the  meat  with  flices  of 
lemon,  and  fend  the  pie  hot  to  table. 


Lamb  or  Veal  Pies  in  high  Tajle. 

CUT  your  lamb  or  veal  into  fmall  pieces,  and  feafon 
with  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  beat  fine. 
Make  a good  puff-pafte  cruft,  lay  it  into  your  difh,  then 
put  in  your  meat,  and  ftrew  on  it  fome  ftoned  raifins  and 
currants  clean  wafhed,  and  fome  fugar.  Then  lay  on 
fome  forcemeat  balls  made  fweet,  and,  if  in  the  fummer, 
fome  artichoke  bottoms  boiled ; but,  if  winter,  fealded 
grapes.  Add  to  thefe  fome  Spanifh  potatoes  boiled,  and 
cut  into  pieces,  fome  candied  citron,  candied  orange, 
lemon-peel,  and  three  or  tour  blades  of  mace.  Put  butter 
on  the  top,  clofe  up  your  pie,  and  bake  it.  Have  ready 
againft  it  is  done  the  following  compofition:  mix  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  with  a pint  of  wine,  and  flir  them  well  toge- 
3 ther 
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ther  over  the  fire  one  way,  till  it  is  thick.  Then  take  it 
off,  put  in  fugar  enough  to  fweeten  it,  and  fqueeze  in 
the  juice  of  a lemon.  Raife  the  lid  of  your  pie,  put  this 
hot  into  it,  clofe  it  up  again,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Venifon  Pajly. 

TAKE  a neck  and  bread  of  venifon,  bone  them,  and 
feafon  them  well  with  pepper  and  fait,  put  them  into  a 
deep  pan,  with  the  bed  part  of  a neck  of  mutton  diced 
and  laid  over  them;  pour  in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  put  a 
coarfe  pade  over  it,  and  bake  it  two  hours  in  an  oven; 
then  lay  the  venifon  in  a difh,  pour  the  gravy  over  it,  and 
put  one  pound  of  butter  over  it;  make  a good  puff-pade, 
and  lay  it  near  half  an  inch  thick  round  the  edge  of  the 
difh;  roll  out  the  lid,  which  mud  be  a little  thicker  than 
the  pade  on  the  edge  of  the  difh,  and  lay  it  on;  then  roll 
out  another  lid  pretty  thin,  and  cut  in  flowers,  leaves,  or 
whatever  form  you  pleafe,  and  lay  it  on  the  lid.  If  you 
do  not  want  it,  it  will  keep  in  the  pot  that  it  was  baked 
in  eight  or  ten  days;  but  let  the  crufl  be  kept  on  that  the 
air  may  not  get  toft.  A bread  and  ihoulder  of  venifon 
is  the  mod  proper  tor  party. 

Olive  Pie. 

CUT  fome  thin  flicea  from  a fillet  of  veal,  rub  them 
over  with  yolks  of  eggs,  and  drew  on  them  a few  crumbs 
of  bread;  (bred  a little  lemon-peel  very  fine,  and  put  it 
on  them,  with  a little  grated  nutmeg,  nipper,  and  fait; 
roll  them  up  very  tight,  and  lay  themjp  a pewter  difh; 
pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  good  gravv,  put  half  a 
pound  of  butter  over  it,  make  a light  pade,  and  lay 
it  round  the  difli.  Roll  the  lid  half  an  inch  thick  and  lay 
it  on. 

Calf  s-  Head  Pie. 

BOIL  the  head  till  it  is  tender,  and  then  carefully 
take  oft  the  fielh  as  whole  as  you  can.  Then  takeout 
the  eyes,  and  (lice  the  tongue.  Make  a good  putLpade 
crud,  cover  the  difh,  and  lay  in  your  meat.  Throw 
the  tongue  over  it,  and  lay  the  eyes,  cut  in  two,  at  each 
corner.  Seafon  it  with  a little  pepper  and  fait,  pour  in 
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half  a pint  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  lay  on  it  a thin 
top  cruft,  and  bake  it  an  hour  in  a quick  oven.  In  the 
mean  time  boil  the  bones  of  the  head  in  two  quarts  of 
liquor;  with  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  half  a quarter 
of  an  ’ounce  of  whole  pepper,  a large  onion,  and  a 
bundle  of  fweet  herbs.  Let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to 
about  a pint,  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  add  two  fpoonsful  of 
catchup,  three  of  red  wine,  a fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,’  and  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels.  Sea- 
fon  it  to  vour  palate,  and  boil  it.  Roll  half  the  brains  with 
fome  fage,  then  beat  them  up,  and  add  to  them  twelve 
leaves  of  fage  chopped  very  fine.  Then  ftir  all  together 
and  give  it  a boil.  Take  the  other  part  of  the  brains, 
and  beat  them  with  fome  of  the  fage  chopped  fine,  a 
little  lemon-peel  minced,  and  half  a fmall  nutmeg  grated. 
Beat  up  with  an  egg,  and  fry  it  in  little  cakes  of  fine  light 
brown.  Boil  fix  eggs  hard,  of  which  take  only  the  yolks, 
and  when  your  pie  comes  home,  take  oft  the  lid,  lay  the 
eggs  and  cakes  over  it,  and  pour  in  all  the  fauce.  Send 
it  hot  to  table  without  the  lid. 

Calf's  Feet  Pie.  \ 

BOIL  your  calf’s  feet  in  three  quarts  of  water,  with 
three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  and  let  them  boil  gently 
till  it  is  reduced  to  about  a pint  and  a half.  Then  take 
out  the  feet,  ftrain  the  liquor  and  make  a good  cruft. 
Cover  your  difh,  then  take  the  fiefh  from  the  bones,  and 
put  half  into  it.  Strew  over  it  half  a pound  of  currants, 
clean  wafhed  and  picked,  and  half  a pound  of  raifins 
ftoned.  Then  lay  on  the  reft  of  your  meats,  fkim  the 
liquor  they  were  boiled  in,  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  and 
put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Then  pour  all  into 
the  dilb,  put  on  your  lid  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half. 

Siuee  thread  Pie. 

LAY  a puff-pafte  half  an  inch  thick  at  the  bottom  of 
a deep  dilli,  and  put  a force-meat  round  the  tides.  Cut 
fomefweetbreadsin  pieees,  three  or  four,  according  to  the 
fize  the  pie  is  intended  to  be  made;  lay  them  in  fir tr,  then 
fome  artichoke  bottoms,  cut  into  four  pieces  each,  then 
fome  cock’s-combs,  a tew  truffles  and  morels,  fome  a(pa- 

ragus 
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ra^us  tops,  and  frefh  mufhrooms,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled 
hard,  and  force-meat  balls;  feafon  with  pepper  and  fait. 
Almoft  fill  the  pie  with  water,  cover  it,  and  bake  it  two 
hours.  When  it  comes  from  the  oven,  pour  in  fome  rich 
veal  gravy,  thickened  with  a very  little  cream  and  flour. 

Chejhire  Pork  Pie. 

TAKE  the  fkin  off  a loin  of  pork,  and  cut  it  into 
fteaks.  Seafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg, 
and  make  a good  cruft.  Put  into  your  difh  a layer  of 
pork,  then  a layer  of  pippins,  pared  and  cored,  and 
fugar  fufflcient  to  fweeten  it.  Then  place  another  layer 
of  pork,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Lay 
fome  butter  on  the  top,  clofe  your  pie,  and  fend  it  to 
the  oven.  If  your  pie  is  large,  you  mult  put  in  a pint 
of  white  wine. 

Devonjhire  Squab  Pie. 

COVER  your  difh  with  a good  cruft,  and  put  at  the 
bottom  of  it  a layer  of  fliced  pippins,  and  then  a layer  of 
mutton  (leaks,  cut  from  the  loin,  well  feafoned  with  pep- 
per and  fait.  Then  put  another  layer  of  pippins,  peel 
fome  onions,  flice  them  thin,  and  put  a layer  of  them 
over  the  pippins.  Then  put  a layer  of  mutton,  and 
then  pippins  and  onions.  Pour  in  a pint  of  water, 
clofe  up  your  pie,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven. 


SECT.  II. 

PIES  made  of  POULTRY,  &c. 

A plain  GooJ'e  Pie. 

QUARTER  your  goofe,  feafon  it  well  with  pepper 
and  fait,  and  lay  it  in  a raifed  cruft.  Cut  half  a pound 
of  butter  into  pieces,  and  put  it  in  diflerent  places  on 
the  top;  then  lay  on  the  lid,  and  fend  it  to  an  oven 
moderately  heated. 

Another  method  of  making  a goofe  pie,  with  material 
improvements,  is  thus:  Take  a goofe  and  a fowl,  bone 
them,  and  feafon  them  well;  put  forcemeat  into  the 

fowl,  and  then  put  the  fowl  into  the  goofe.  Lay  thefe 

jn 
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in  a raifed  cruft,  and  fill  the  corners  with  a little  force- 
meat. Put  half  a pound  of  butter  on  the  top  cut  into 
pieces,  cover  it,  fend  it  to  the  oven,  and  let  it  be  well 
baked. — This  pie  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold,  and 
makes  a pretty  fide-difh  for  fupper. 

Giblet  Pie. 

CLEAN  two  pair  of  giblets  well,  and  put  all  but  the 
livers  into  a faucepan,  with  two  quarts  of  water,  twenty- 
corns  of  whole  pepper,  three  blades  of  mace,  a bundle  of 
fweet-herbs,  and  a large  onion.  Cover  them  clofe,  and 
let  them  ftew  very  gently  till  they  are  tender.  Have  a 
good  cruft  ready,  cover  your  difh,  lay  at  the  bottom  a 
fine  rump  fteak  feafoned  with  pepper  and  fait,  put  in 
your  giblets,  with  the  livers,  and  drain  the  liquor  they 
were  ftewed  in;  then  feafon  it  with  fait,  and  pour  it  into 
your  pie.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half. 

Duck  Pie. 

SCALD  two  ducks  and  make  them  very  clean ; then 
cut  off" the  feet,  the  pinions,  necks,  and  heads;  take  out 
the  gizzards,  livers,  and  hearts,  pick  all  clean,  and  fcald 
them.  Pick  out  the  fat  of  the  infide,  lay  a good  puf£- 
pafte  cruft  all  over  the  difh,  feafon  the  ducks,  both  infide 
and  out,  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  lay  them  in  the  difh 
with  the  giblets  at  each  end  properly  feafoned.  Put 
in  as  much  water  as  will  nearly  fill  the  pie,  lay  on  the 
cruft,  and  let  it  be  well  baked. 

Pigeon  Pie. 

PICK  and  clean  your  pigeons  very  nicely,  and  then 
feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait ; or  put  fome  good 
force-meat,  or  butter,  pepper  and  fait,  into  each  of  their 
bellies.  Then  cover  your  difh  with  a puflf-pafte  cruft, 
lay  in  your  pigeons,  and  put  between  them  the  necks, 
gizzards,  livers,  pinions,  and  hearts,  with  the  yolk  of  a 
hard  egg,  and  a beef-fteak  in  the  middle.  Put  as  much 
water  as  will  nearly  fill  the  difh,  lay  on  the  top  cruft, 
and  bake  it  well. 

Chicken  Pie. 

SEASON  your  chickens  with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace. 
Put  a piece  of  butter  into  each  of  them,  and  lay  them  in 
Y.  A a the 
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the  difli  with  their  breads  upwards.  Lay  a thin  (lice  of 
bacon  over  them,  which  will  give  them  an  agreeable 
flavour.  Then  put  in  a pint  of  throng  gravy,  and  make 
a good  puff-pafte.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderately  heated  oven. 

j * 

Another  Method  of  making  a Chicken  rie. 

COVER  the  bottom  of  the  difli  with  a puff-pafte,  and 
upon  that,  round  the  fide,  lay  a thin  layer  of  force-meat. 
Cut  two  fmall  chickens  into  pieces,  l'eafon  them  high 
with  pepper  and  fait;  put  fome  of  the  pieces  into  the  difli, 
then  a fweetbread  or  two,  cut  into  pieces,  and  well  fea- 
foned,  a few  truffles  and  morels,  rome  artichoke  bottoms 
cut  each  into  four  pieces,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard, 
chopped  a little,  and  ftrewed  over  the  top;  put  in  a little 
water,  and  cover  the  pie.  When  it  comes  from  the 
oven,  pour  in  a rich  gravy,  thickened  with  a little  flour 
and  butter.  To  make  the  pie  ftill  richer,  you  may  add 
trelh  mufhrooms,  afparagys  tops,  and  cocks-combs. 

Partridge  Pie. 

TAKE  two  brace  of  partridges,  and  trufs  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  you  do  a fowl  for  boiling.  Put  fome 
thalots  into  a marble  mortar,  with  fome  parfley  cut 
fmall,  the  livers  of  the  partridges,  and  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  bacon.  Beat  tliefe  well  together,  and  feafon  them 
with  pepper,  fait,  and  a blade  or  two  oi  mace.  When 
thefe  are  all  pounded  to  a pafte,  add  to  them  fome  frefli 
mufhrooms.  Raife  the  cruft  for  the  pie,  and  cover  the 
bottom  of  it  with  the  feafoning;  then  lay  in  the  par- 
tridges, but  no  fluffing  in  them;  put  the  remainder  of 
the  feafoning  about  the  ftdes,  and  between  the  par- 
tridges. Mix  together  fome  pepper  and  fait,  a little 
mace,  fome  thalots  Hired  fine,  frefli  mufhrooms,  and  a 
little  bacon,  beat  fine  in  a mortar.  Strew  this  over  the 
partridges,  and  lay  on  fome  thin  flicesot  bacon.  Then 
put  on  the  lid,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven,  and  two  hours 
will  bake  it.  When  it  is  done,  remove  the  lid,  take 
out  the  flices  of  bacon,  and  feum  off  the  fat.  Put  in  a 
pint  of  rich  veal  gravy,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  an  orange, 

and  fend  it  Hot  to  table. 

■ Hare 
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Hare  Pie. 

CUT  your  hare  into  pieces,  and  feafon  it  well  with 
pepper,  fait,  nutmeg  and  mace;  then  put  it  into  a jug 
with  half  a pound  of  butter,  clofe  it  up,  fet  it  in  a cop- 
per of  boiling  water,  and  make  a rich  forcemeat  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fcraped  bacon,  two  onions,  a glafs 
of  red  wine,  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  a little  winter 
favoury,  the  liver  cut  fmall,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Seafon 
it  high  with  pepper  and  fait;  mix  it  well  up  with  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  raife  the  pie,  and  lay  the  forcemeat 
in  the  bottom  ot  the  difh.  Then  put  in  the  hare,  with 
the  gravy  that  came  out  of  it;  lay  on  the  lid,  and  fend  it 
to  the  oven.  An  hour  and  a half  will  bake  it. 

Rabbit  Pie. 

CUT  a couple  of  young  rabbits  into  quarters;  then 
take  a quarter  of  a pound  or  bacon,  and  bruife  it  to 
pieces  in  a marble  mortar,  with  the  livers,  fome  pepper, 
fait,  a little  mace,  fome  parfley  cut  fmall,  lome  chives, 
and  a few  leaves  of  fweet  balil.  When  thefe  are  all 
beaten  fine,  make  the  pafte,  and  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  pie  with  the  feafoning.  Then  put  in  the  rabbits, 
pound  fome  more  bacon  in  a mortar,  and  with  it  fome 
frefh  butter.  Cover  the  rabbits  with  this,  and  lay  over 
it  fome  thin  flices  of  bacon : put  on  the  lid,  and  fend  it 
to  the  oven.  It  will  take  two  hours  baking.  When  it  is 
done,  remove  the  lid,  take  out  the  bacon,  and  fkim  off 
the  fat.  If  there  is  not  gravy  enough  in  the  pie,  pour 
in  fome  rich  mutton  or  veal  gravy  boiling  hot. 

Another  Method  of  making  a Rabbit  Pie,  and  which  is 
particularly  done  in  the  County  of  Salop. 

CU'f  two  rabbits  into  pieces,  with  two  pounds  of 
fat  pork  cut  fmall,  and  feafon  both  with  pepper  and  fait 
to  your  tafte.  Then  make  a good  pu.ff-pafte  cruft,  cover 
your  difh  with  'it,  and  lay  in  your  rabbits.  Mix  the 
pork  with  them;  but  take  the  livers  of  the  rabbits,  par- 
boil them,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar,  with  the  fame 
quantity  ot  fat  bacon,  and  a little fweet-herbs,  and  l’ome 
oyflers.  Seafon  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg,  mix  it 
Up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  make  it  into  little  balls. 

A a 2 ^ Scatter 
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Scatter  them  about  your  pie,  with  fome  artichoke  hot- 
toms  cut  in  dices,  and  fome  cocks-combs,  if  you  have 
them.  Grate  a fmall  nutmeg  over  the  meat,  then  pour 
in  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  water. 
Clofe  your  pie,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half  in  a quick 
but  not  too  fierce  an  oven. 

Fine  Patties. 

TAKE  any  quantity  of  either  turkey,  houfe-lamb, 
or  chicken,  and  flice  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fat 
of  lamb,  loin  of  veal,  or  the  infide  of  a firloin  of  beef, 
and  a little  parfley,  thyme,  and  lemon-peel  Hired.  Put 
all  into  a marble  mortar,  pound  it  very  fine,  and  feafon 
it  with  fait  and  white  pepper.  Make  a fine  puff-palle, 
roll  it  out  into  thin  fquare  Hieets,  and  put  the  meat  in 
the  middle.  Cover  the  patties,  clofe  them  all  round, 
cut  the  pafte  even,  waHi  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  bake  them  twenty  minutes  in  a quick  oven. 
Have  ready  a little  white  gravy,  feafoned  with  pepper, 
fait,  and  a little  flialot,  thickened  up  with  cream  or 
butter.  When  the  patties  come  out  of  the  oven,  make 
a hole  in  the  top,  and  pour  in  fome  gravy;  but  take  care 
not  to  put  in  too  much,  left  it  fliould  run  out  at  the  tides, 
and  fpoil  the  appearance. 

To  make  any  Sort  of  Timbale. 

MAKE  your  pafte  thus:  take  a pound  of  flour,. mix 
it  well  with  a little  water,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  frefli 
butter  or  hog’^  lard,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a lit- 
tle fait ; knead  this  pafte  well  that  it  may  be  firm  ; 
take  a part  and  roll  it  to  the  fize  of  your  ftew-pan,  put 
it  in  the  bottom  and  round  the  fides,  that  it  may  take 
the  form  of  the  ftew-pan;  then  put  in  any  meat  or  filh 
you  may  think  fit.  You  muft  butter  your  ftew-pan 
well,  to  make  it  turn  out.  Cover  it  with  what  pafte 
remains,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven;  or  bury  the  ftew-pan 
in  hot  embe*rs,  and  cover  it  with  a lid  that  will  admit 
fire  on  the  top.  When  turned  out  of  the  ftew-pan, 

‘ cut  a hole  in  the  top,  and  put  in  a rich  gravy ; replace 
the  bit  of  cruft,  and  ierve  it  up. 

t 
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SECT.  III. 

FRUIT  PIES,  fSV. 

Apple  Pie. 

MAKE  a good  puff-pafte  cruft,  and  put  it  round  the 
edge  of  your  difti.  Pare  and  quarter  your  apples,  and 
take  out  the  cores.  Then  lay  a thick  row  of  apples,  and 
put  in  half  the  fugar  you  intend  to  ufe  for  your  pie. 
Mince  a little  lemon-peel  fine,  fpread  it  over  the  fugar 
and  apples,  fqueeze  in  a little  juice  of  a lemon;  then 
fcatter  a few  cloves  over  it,  and  lay  on  the  reft  of  your 
apples  and  fugar,  with  another  fmall  fqueeze  of  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  Boil  the  parings  of  the  apples  and 
cores  in  fome  water,  with  a blade  of  mace,  till  the  flavour 
is  extra£led ; ftrain  it,  put  in  a little  fugar,  and  boil  it 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a fmall  quantity:  then  pour  it  into 
vour  pie,  put  on  your  cruft,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven. 
You  may  add  to  the  apples  a little  quince  or  marmalade, 
which  will  greatly  enrich  the  flavour.  When  the  pie 
comes  from  the  oven,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
with  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a little  nutmeg  and 
fugar.  Put  it  over  a flow  fire,  and, keep  ftirring  it  till 
it  is  near  boiling;  then  take  off  the  lid  of  the  pie,  and 
pour  it  in.  Cut  the  cruft  into  fmall  three  comer  pieces, 
and  ftick  them  about  the  pie. — A pear  pie  muft  be  done 
in  the  fame  manner,  only  the  quince  or  marmalade  muft 
be  omitted. 

Apple  Tart. 

SCALD  eight  or  ten  large  codlins,  let  them  ftand 
till  they  are  cold,  and  then  take  off  the  fkins.  Beat  the 
pulp  as  fine  as  poflible  with  a fpoon : then  mix  the  yolks 
of  fix  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four.  Beat  all  together 
very  fine,  put  in  fome  grated  nutmeg,  and  fweeten  it  to 
your  tafte.  Melt  fome  good  frefh  butter,  and  beat  it 
till  it  is  of  the  confidence  of  fine  thick  cream.  Then 
make  a puff-pafte,  and  cover  a tin  patty-pan  with  it; 
pcUT  in  the  ingredients,  but  do  not  cover  it  with  the 
pafte.  When  you  have  baked  it  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
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flip  it  <?ut  of  the  patty-pan  on  a difh,  and  drew  over  it 
fome  fugar  finely  beaten  and  fifted. 

Cherry  Pic. 

HAVING  made  a good  cruft,  lay  a little  of  it  round 
the  Tides  of  your  difh,  and  flrew  fugar  at  the  bottom. 
Then  lay  in  your  fruit,  and  fome  fugar  at  the  top.  Put 
on  your  lid,  and  bake  it  in  a Hack  oven.  If  you  mix 
fome  currants  with  the  cherries,  it  will  be  a considerable 
addition. — A plumb  or  goofberry  pie,  may  be  made  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Mince  Pies. 

SHRED  three  pounds  of  fuet  very  fine,  and  chop 
it  as  fmall  as  poflible;  take  two  pounds  of  raifins  fioned 
and  chopped  very  fine,  the  fame  quantity  of  currants, 
nicely  picked,  walked,  rubbed,  and  dried  at  the  fire. 
Pare  half  a hundred  fine  pippins,  core  them,  and  chop 
them  fmall,  take  half  a pound  of  fine  fugar,  and  pound 
it  fine,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a quarter  of  an 
oupce  of  cloves,  and  two  large  nutmegs,  all  beat  fine; 
put  them  all  into  a large  pan,  and  mix  them  well  toge- 
ther with  half  a pint  of  brandy,  and  half  a pint  of  fack, 
put  it  down  clofe  iu  a Hone  pot,  and  it  will  keep  good 
three  or  four  months.  When  you  make  your  pies,  take 
a little,  difh,  fomewhat  larger  than  a foup-plate,  lay  a 
very  thin  cruft  all  over  it;  lay  a thin  layer  of  meat,  and 
then  a layer  of  citron,  cut  very  thin,  then  a layer  of 
mince-meat,  and  a layer  of  orange-peel  cut  thin;  over 
that  a little  meat,  fqueeze  half  the  juice  of  a fine  Seville 
orange  or  lemon,  lay  on  your  cruft,  and  bake  it  nicely. 
Thefe  pies  eat  very  fine  cold.  If  you  make  them  in 
little  patties,  mix  your  meat  and  fweetmeats  accordingly. 
It  you  choofe  meat  in  your  pies,  parboil  a neat’s  tongue, 
peel  it,  and  chop  the  meat  as  fine  as  poflible,  and  mix 
with  the  reft;  or  two  pounds  of  the  infide  of  a firloin  of 
beef  boiled.  But  when  you  ufe  meat,  the  quantity  of 
fruit  muft  be  doubled. 

Another  Method  of  making  Mince  Pies. 

TAKE  a neat’s  tongue,  and  boil  it  two  hours,  then 
fkia  it,  and  chop  it  exceedingly  fmall.  Chop  very  fmall 
3 three 
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three  pounds  of  beef  fuet,  three  pounds  of  good  baking 
apples,  four  pounds  of  currants  clean  waflied,  picked, 
and  well  dried  before  the  fire,  a pound  of  jar  ra.fins 
ftoned  and  chopped  final],  and  a pound  of  powder  iugar. 
Mix  them  all  together,  with  half  an  ounce  ot  mace,  as 
much  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  a pint  of  French  brandy. 
Make  a rich  puff-pafte,  and  as  you  fill  up  the  pie,  put 
in  a little  candied  citron  and  orange,  cut  in  little  pieces. 
What  mince  meat  you  have  to  fpare,  put  clofe  down  m 
a pot,  and  cover  it  up;  but  never  put  any  citron  or 
orange  to  it  till  you  ufe  it. 


To  make  Mince  Meat. 

TAKE  a pound  of  beef,  a pound  of  apples,  two 
pounds  of  fuet,  two  pounds  of  fugar,  two  pounds  of 
currants,  one  pound  of  candied  lemon  or  orange  peel, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  citron,  an  ounce  of  fine  fpices, 
mixed  together  ; half  an  ounce  of  fait,  and  fix  rinds  of 
lemon  ibred  fine.  Let  the  whole  of  thefe  ingredients 
be  well  mixed,  adding  brandy  and  wine  fufficient,  to 
your  palate. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Tarts. 

TAKE  fix  large  oranges  or  lemons,  rub  them  well 
with  fait,  and  put  them  into  water,  with  a handful 
of  fait  in  it,  for  two  days.tf;  Then  change  them  every 
day  with  frelh  water,  without  fait  for  a fortnight.  Boil 
them  till  they  are  tender,  and  then  cut  them  into  half- 
quarters corner-ways  as  thin  as  poffible.  Take  fix  pip- 
pins pared,  cored,  and  quartered,  and  put  them  into  a 
pint  of  water.  Let  them  boil  till  they  break,  then  put 
the  liquor  to  your  oranges  or  lemons,  half  the  pulp  of 
the  pippins  well  broken,  and  a pound  of  fugar.  _ Boil 
thefe  together  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  it  into  a 
pot;  and  fqueeze  into  it  either  the  juice  of  an  orange  or 
lemon,  according  to  which  of  the  tarts  you  intend  to 
make.  Two  fpoonsful  will  be  fufficient  to  give  a pro- 
per flavour  to  your  tart.  Put  fine  puff-pafte,  and  very 
thin,  into  your  patty-pans,  which  muft  be  ftnaH  and 
(hallow.  Before  you  put  your  tarts  into  the  oven,  take 
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a feather  or  brufh,  and  rub  them  over  with  melted 
butter,  and  then  fift  fome  double  refined  fugar  over  them, 
which  will  form  a pretty  iceing,  and  make  them  have  a 
pleafing  effe£t  on  the  eye. 

Tart  de  Moi. 

PUT  round  your  difh  a puff-pafte,  and  then  a layer 
of  bifcuit;  then  a layer  of  butter  and  marrow,  another 
of  all  forts  of  fweetmeats,  or  as  many  as  you  have,  and 
thus  proceed  till  your  difh  is  full.  Then  boil  a quart 
of  cream,  thicken  it  with  eggs,  and  put  in  a fpoonful  of 
orange  flower  water.  Sweeten  it  with  fugar  to  your 
tafte,  and  pour  it  over  the  whole.  Half  an  hour  will 
bake  it. 

Artichoke  Pie. 

BOIL  twelve  artichokes,  break  off  the  leaves  and 
chokes,  and  take  the  bottoms  clear  from  the  (talks. 
Make  a good  puff-pafte  cruft,  and  lay  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  frefh  butter  all  over  the  bottom  of  your  pie. 
Then  lay  a row  of  artichokes,  drew  a little  pepper,  fait, 
and  beaten  mace  over  them,  then  another  row,  ftrevv 
the  reft  of  your  fpice  over  them,  and  put  in  a quarter  of 
a pound  more  butter  cut  in  little  bits.  Take  half  an 
ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  and  boil  them  in  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water.  Pour  the  water  into  the  pie,  cut 
the  truffles  and  morels  very  fmall,  and  throw  them  all 
over  the  pie.  Pour  in  a gill  of  white  wine,  cover  your 
pie,  and  bake  it.  When  the  cruft  is  done  the  pie  will 
be  enough. 

Vermicelli  Pie. 

SEASON  four  pigeons  with  a little  pepper  and  fait, 
fluff  them  with  a piece  of  butter,  a few  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  a little  parfley  cut  fmall;  butter  a deep  earthen  difh 
well,  and  then  cover  the  bottom  of  it  with  two  ounces 
of  vermicelli.  Make  a puff-pafte,  roll  it  pretty  thick, 
and  lay  it  on  the  difh,  then  lay  in  the  pigeons,  the 
breads  downwards,  put  a thick  lid  on  the  pie,  bake  it 
in  a moderate  oven.  When  it  is  enough,  take  a difh 
proper  for  it  to  be  fent  to  table  in,  and  turn  the  pie  on 
it.  The  vermicelli  will  be  then  on  the  top,  and  have  a 
pleafing  effeft. 
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SECT.  IV. 

FISH  PIES. 

Eel  Pie. 

WHEN  you  have  fkinned,  gutted,  and  wafhed  your 
eels  very  clean,  cut  them  into  pieces  about  an  inch  and 
a half  long.  Seafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  a little 
dried  fage  rubbed  final] . Put  them  into  your  difh,  with 
as  much  water  as  will  juft  cover  them.  Make  a good 
pufF-pafte,  lay  on  the  lid,  and  fend  your  pie  to  the  oven, 
which  mull  be  quick,  but  not  fo  as  to  burn  the  cruft. 

Turbot  Pie. 

FIRST  parboil  your  turbot,  and  then  feafon  it  with  a 
little  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  fweet-herbs  cut 
fine.  When  you  have  made  your  pafte,  lay  the  turbot 
in  your  difh,  with  fome  volks  of  eggs,  and  a whole 
onion  which  muft  be  taken  out  when  the  pie  is  baked. — 
Lay  a good  deal  of  frefh  butter  on  the  top,  put  on  the 
lid,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven. 

So  a l Pie. 

COVER  your  difh  with  a good  cruft;  then  boil  two 
pounds  of  eels  till  they  are  tender,  pick  the  flefli  from  the 
bones,  and  put  the  bones  into  the  liquor  in  which  the  eels 
were  boiled,  wdth  a blade  of  mace  and  a little  fait.  Boil 
them  till  there  is  only  a quarter  of  a pint  of  liquor  left, 
and  then  ftrain  it.  Cut  the  flefh  off  the  eels  very  fine, 
and  mix  with  it  a little  lemon-peel  chopped  fmall,  fait, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg,  a few  crumbs  of  bread  grated, 
fome  parfley  cut  fine,  an  anchovy,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter.  Lay  this  in  the  boftom  of  your  difh. 
Cut  the  flefli  from  a pair  of  large  foals,  and  take  off  the 
fins,  lay  it  on  the  feafoning,  then  pour  in  the  liquor  the 
cels  were  boiled  in,  clofe  up  vour  pie,  and  fend  it  to  the 
table. 

Flounder  Pie. 

GU  1 your  flounders,  wafh  them  clean,  and  then  dry 
them  well  in  a cloth.  Give  them  a gentle  boil,  and  then 
V.  B b cut 
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cut  the  flefh  clean  from  the  bones,  lay  a good  cruft  over 
the  difh,  put  a little  frefii  butter  at  the  bottom,  and  on 
that  the  fifh.  Seafon  with  pepper  and  fait  to  your  tafte. 
Boil  the  bones  in  the  water  the  fifh  was  boiled  in,  with  a 
fmall  piece  of  hovfe-radifh,  a little  parfley,  a bit  of 
.lemon-peel,  and  a cruft  of  bread.  Boil  it  till  there  is  juft 
enough  liquor  for  the  pie,  then  ftrain  it,  and  pour  it 
.over  the  fifh.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  fend  it  to  a moderate 
heated  oven. 

Carp  Pie. 

SCRAPE  off  the  feales,  and  then  gut  and  wafh  a 
large  carp  clean.  Take  an  eel,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  almoft 
tender;  pick  off  all  the  meat,  and  mince  it  fine,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  crumbs  ot  bread,  a few  fweet  herbs, 
lemon-peel  cut  fine,  a little  pepper,  fait,  and  grated 
nutmeg;  an  anchovy,  halt  a pint  of  o)  tiers  parboiled  and 
chopped  fine,  and  the  yolks  of  three  hard  eggs  cut  fmall. 
Roll  it  up  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  fill 
the  belly  of  the  carp.  Make  a good  cruft,  cover  the 
difh,  and  lay  in  your  fifh.  Save  the  liquor  you  boiled 
vour  cel  in,  put  into  it  the  eel  bones,  and  boil  them 
with  a little  macc,  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  fome  fvveet- 
heibs,  and  an  anchovy.  Boil  it  till  reduced  to  about 
half  a pint,  then  ftrain  it,  and  add  to  it  about  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  a piece  of  butter  about  the 
fize  of  a hen’s  egg  mixed  in  a very  little  flour.  Boil  it 
up,  and  pour  it  into  your  pie.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  bake 
it  an  hour  in  a quick  oven. 

Tench  Pie- 

PUT  a layer  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  your  dilh,  and 
grate  in  fome  nutmeg,  with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace. — 
Then  lay  in  your  tench,  cover  them  with  fome  butter, 
and  pour  in  fome  red  wine  with  a little  water.  I hen 
put  on  the  lid,  and  when  it  comes  from  the  oven,  pour 
in  melted  butter  mixed  with  fome  good  rich  gravy. 

Trout  Pie. 

TAKE  a brace  of  trout,  and  lard  them  with  eels; 
raile  the  cruft,  and  put  a layer  of  frelh  butter  at  the 
bottom.  Then  make  a forcemeat  of  trout,  mufiirooms, 
truffles,  morels,  chives,  and  frefn  butter.  Seafon  them 

with 
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with  fait,  pepper,  and  fpice;  tpix  thefe  up  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs;  (tuff  the  trout  with  it,  lay  them  in  the  dfth, 
cover  them  with  butter,  put  on  the  lid,  and  fend  it  to 
the  oven.  Have  fome  good  fifh  gravy  ready,  and  when 
the  pie  is  done,  raife  the  cruft,  and  pour  it  in. 

Salmon  Pie. 

WHEN  you  have  made  a good  cruft,  take  a piece  of 
frefh  falmon,  well  cleanfed,  and  feafonit  with  fair,  mace, 
and  nutmeg.  Put  a piece  of  butter  at  the  bottom  ot 
your  difti,  and  then  lay  in  the  falmon.  Melt  butter  in 
proportion  to  the  lize  of  your  pie,  and  then  take  a lob- 
per,  bbil  it,  pick  out  all'the  flefli,  chop  it  fmall,  bruife 
the  bodv,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  butter.  Pour  it 
over  your  falmon,  put  on  the  lid,  and  let  it  be  well  baked. 

Herring  Pie. 

HAWING  fcaled,  gutted,  and  walked  your  herrings 
clean,  cut  off  their  heads,  fins,  and  tails.  Make  a good 
cruft,  cover  your  difh,  and  feafon  your  herrings  with 
beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  fait.  Put  a little  butter  in 
the  bottom  of  vour  difh,  and  then  the  herrings.  Over 
thefe  put  fome  apples  and  onions  fiiced  very  thin.  Put 
fome  butter  on  the  top,  then  pour  in  a little  water,  lay 
on  the  lid,  fend  it  to  the  oven,  and  let  it  be  well  baked. 

Lobjler  Pie. 

BOIL  two  or  three  lobfters,  take  the  meat  out  of  the 
tails  and  cut  it  into  different  pieces.  Then  take  out  all 
the  fpawn,  and  the  meat  of  the  claws;  beat  it  well  in  a 
mortar,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  two  fpoonsful  of 
vinegar,  and  a little  anchovy  liquor.  Melt  half  a pound 
of  frefh  butter,  and  ftir  all  together,  with  the  crumbs  of 
a halfpenny  roll  rubbed  through  a fine  cullender,  and  the 
yolks  of  ten  eggs.  Put  a fine  pufl'-pafte  over  your  diih, 
"lay  in  the  tails  tirff,  and  the  reft  of  the  meat  on  them. 
Put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it  in  a (low  oven. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

PANCAKES  AND  FRITTERS. 

THE  principal  things  to  be  obferved,  of  a general 
nature,  in  drefling  thefe  articles  is,  that  your  pan 
be  thoroughly  clean,  that  you  fry  them  in  nice  fvveet  lard, 
or  freth  butter,  of  a light  brown  colour,  and  that  the 
greafe  is  thoroughly  drained  from  them  before  you  carry 
them  to  table. 

Pancakes. 

BEAT  fix  or  eight  eggs  well  together,  leaving  out 
half  the  whites,  and  llir  them  into  a quart  of  milk.  Mix 
your  flour  firft  with  a little  of  the  milk,  and  then  add 
the  reft  by  degrees.  Put  in  two  fpoonsful  of  beaten 
ginger,  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  a little  fait,  and  ftir  all  well 
together.  Put  a piece  of  butter  into  your  ftew-pan,  and 
then  pour  in  a ladleful  of  batter,  which  will  make  a pan- 
cake, moving  the  pan  round,  that  the  batter  may  fpread 
all  over  it. — Shake  the  pan,  and  when  you  think  one  fide 
is  enough,  turn  it,  and  when  both  fides  are  done,  lay  it 
in  a dilli  before  the  fire;  and  in  like  manner  do  the  reft. 
Before  you  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  raife  it  a little, 
that  they  may  drain,  and  be  quite  clear  of  greafe.  When 
you  fend  them  to  table,  ftrew  a little  fugar  over  them. 

Cream  Pancakes. 

MIX  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  half  a pint  of 
cream,  two  ounces  of  fugar,  and  a litfte  beaten  cinna- 
mon, mace,  and  nutmeg.  Rub  your  pan  with  lard,  and 
try  them  as  thin  as  pollible.  Grate  over  them  fome  fine 
fugar. 

Rice  Pancakes. 

TAKE  three  fpoonsful  of  Hour  of  rice,  and  a quart 
of  cream.  Set  it  on  a flow  fire,  and  keep  flirting  it  till 
it  is  as  thick  as  pap.  Pour  into  it  half  a pound  of  but- 
ter, and  a nutmeg  grated.  Then  pour  it  into  an  earthen 
pan,  and  when  it  is  cold,  ftir  in  three  or  four  fpoonsful 
of  flour,  a little  fait,  fome  fugar,  and  nine  eggs  well 
c beaten. 
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Wen  Mix  all  well  together,  and  fry  them  nicely. 
When  cream  la  not  to  be  had,  you , mult  nfe  new  tmlk, 
but  in  that  cafe  yon  muft  add  a fpoontnl  more  ot  the 

flour  of  rice. 

Pink-coloured  Pancakes. 

BOIL  a large  beet-roOt  till  it  is  tender,  and  then 
beat  it  fine  in  a marble  mortar.  Add  the  yolks  of  four 
e*as  two  fpoonsful  of  flour,  and  three _ fpoonsful  of 
cream.  Sweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  grate  m half  a nut- 
meg, and  add  a glafs  of  brandy.  Mix  all  well  toge- 
ther and  fry  your  pancakes  in  butter.  _ Garmfh  them 
with  green  fvveetmeats,  preferved  apricots,  or  green 
fprigs  of  myrtle.— This  makes  a pretty  corner-difh  either 
for  dinner  or  fupper. 

Clary  Pancakes. 

TAKE  three  eggs,  three  fpoonsful  of  fine  flour,  and 
a little  fait.  Beat”  them  well  together,  and  mix  them 
with  a pint  of  milk.  Put  lard  into  your  pan,  and  when 
it  is  hot,  pour  in  your  batter  as  thjn  as  poflible,  then  lay 
in  fome  clary  leaves  wafhed  and  dried,  and  pour  a little 
more  batter  thin  over  them.  Fry  them  of  a nice  brown, 
and  ferve  them  up  hot. 


Plain  Fritters. 

GRATE  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  and  put  it  into 
a pint  of  milk;  mix  it  very  fmooth,  and,  when  cold,  add 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  three  ounces  of  filled  fugar,  and 
fome  grated  nutmeg.  Fry  them  in  hog  s-lard,  and  when 
done,  pour  melted  butter,  wine,  and  fugar  into  the  difh. 

Cufiard  Fritters. 

BEAT  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  one  fpoonfui 
of  flour,  half  a nutmeg,  a little  fait,  and  a glafs  of 
brandy,  add  a pint  of  cream,  fweeten  it,  and  bake  it  in 
a fmall  difli.  When  cold  cut  it  into  quarters,  and  dip 
them  in  batter  made  of  half  a pint  of  cream,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a little  .flour,  and  a little 
ginger  grated.  Fry  them  in  a good  lard  or  dripping,  and 
when  done,  ftrew  over  them  fome  grated  fugar. 
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Apple  Fritters. 

TAKE  feme  of  the  larged  apples  you  can  get,  pare 
and  core  them,  and  then  cut  them  into  round  flices. 
Take  half  a pint  of  ale  and  two  eggs,  and  beat  in  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  it  rather  thicker  than  a common 
pudding,  with  nutmeg  and  fugar  to  your  tafte.  Let  it 
fkuid  three  or  four  minutes  to  rife.  Dip  your  flices  of 
apple  into  the  batter,  fry  them  crifp,  and  ferve  them  up 
with  fugar  grated  over  them,  and  wine  fauce  in  a boat. 

1 Fa  ter  Fritters. 

TAKE  five  or  fix  fpoonsful  of  flour,  a little  fait,  a 
quart  of  water,  eight  eggs  well  beat  up,  a glafs  of  brandy, 
and  mix  them  all  well  together.  The  longer  they  are 
made  before  drefled,  the  better.  Juft  before  you  do 
them,  melt  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  beat  it  well  in. 
Fry  them  in  hog's-lard. 

, * White  Fritters. 

TAKE  two  ounces  of  rice,  wafh  it  clean  in  water, 
and  dry  it  before  the  fire.  Then  beat  it  very  fine  in  a 
mortar,  and  fift  it  through  a lawn  fieve.  Put  it  into  a 
faucepan,  juft  wTet  it  with  milk,  and  when  it  is  tho- 
roughly moiftened  add  to  it  another  pint  of  milk.  Set 
the  whole  over  a ftove,  or  very  flow  fire,  and  take  care 
to  keep  it  always  moving.  Put  in  a little  ginger,  and 
fome  candied  lemon-peel  grated.  Keep  it  over  the  fire, 
till  it  is  come  almoft  to  the  thicknefs  of  a fine  pafte. 
"When  it  is  quite  cold  fpread  it  out  with  a rolling-pin, 
and  cut  it  into  little  pieces,  taking  care  they  do  not  flick 
to  each  other.  Flour  your  hands,  roll  up  your  fritters 
handfomely,  and  fry  them.  When  done,  ftrew  on  them 
fome  fugar,  and  pour  over  them  a little  orange  flower 
water. 

Hajly  Fritters. 

PUT  fome  butter  into  a ftew-pan,  and  let  it  heat. 
Take  half  a pint  of  good  ale,  and  llir  into  it  by  degrees 
a little  flour.  Put  in  a few  currants,  or  chopped  apples, 
beat  them  up  quick,  and  drop  a large  fpoonful  at  a time 
all  over  the  pan.  Take  care  they  do  not  flick  together ; 

turn 
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turn  them  with  an  egg-flice,  and  when  they  are  of  a fine 
brown,  lay  them  on  a difh,  ltrew  fome  fugar  over  them, 
and  ferve  them  hot  to  table. 

Fritters  Royal. 

PUT  a quart  of  new  milk  into  a faucepan,  and  when 
it  begins  to  boil,  pour  in  a pint  of  fack,  or  wine.  Then 
take  it  off,  let  it  Hand  five  or  fix  minutes,  fkim  off  the 
curd,'  and  put  it  into  a bafo'n.  Beat  it  up  well  with  fix- 
eggs,  and  feafon  it  with  nutmeg.  Then  beat  it  with 
a whifk,  and  add  flour  Efficient  to  give  it  the  ufual 
thicknefs  of  batter;  put  in  fome  fugar,  and  fry  them 
quick. 

TanJ'ey  Fritters. 

POUR  a pint  of  boiling  milk  on  the  crumb  of  a 
penny-loaf,  let  it  (land  an  hour,  and  then  put  as  much 
juice  of  tanfey  to  it  as  will  give  it  a flavour.  Add  to  it  a 
little  of  the  juice  of  fpinach,  in  order  to  make  it  green. 
Put  to  it  a fpoonful  of  Ratafia-water,  or  brandy,  fwceten 
it  to  your  take,  grate  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  beat  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  mix  them  ail  together.  Put 
them  in  a llew-pan,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter; 
Itir  it  over  a flow  fire,  till  it  is  quite  thick;  take  it  off, 
and  let  it  (land  two  or  three  hours;  then  drop  a fpoonful 
at  a time  into  a pan  of  boiling  lard;  and  when  done, 
grate  fugar  over  them,  and  ferve  wine-fauce  in  a boat. 
Garnifh  the  difh  with  flices  of  orange. 

Rice  Fritters. 

BOIL  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  milk  till  it  is 
pretty  thick;  then  mix  it  with  a pint  of  cream,  four  eggs, 
fome  fugar,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  fix  ounces  of  cur- 
rants wafhetfancf  picked,  a little  fait,  and  as  much  flour 
as  will  make  it  a thick  batter.  Fry  them  in  little  cakes 
in  boiling  lard,  and  when  done,  fend  them  up  with 
white  fugar  and  butter. 

Chicken  Fritters. 

PUT  on  a ftew-pan  with  fome  new  milk,  and  as 
much  flour  of  rice  as  will  be  neceffary  to  make  it  of  a 
tolerable  thicknefs.  Beat  three  or  four  eggs,  the  volks 
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and  whites  together,  and  mix  them  well  with  the  rice 
and  milk.  Add  to  them  a pint  of  rich  cream,  fet  it  over 
a ftove,  and  ftir  it  well.  Put  in  fome  powdered  fugar, 
fome  candied  lemon-peel  cut  fmall,  and  fome  frefh- 
grated  lemon-peel,  lake  all  the  white  meat  from  a 
roafted  chicken,  pull  it  into  fmall  fhreds,  put  it  to  the 
reft  of  the  ingredients,  and  ftir  it  all  together.  Then 
take  it  off,  and  it  will  be  a very  rich  pafte.  Roll  it  out, 
cut  it  into  fmall  fritters,  and  fry  them  in  boiling  lard. 
Strew  the  bottom  of  the  difh  with  fugar  finely  powdered. 
Put  in  the  fritters,  and  fliake  fome  fugar  over  them. 

Bilboquet  Fritters. 

BREAK  five  eggs  into  two  handsful  of  fine  flour, 
and  put  milk  enough  to  make  it  work  well  together. 
Then  put  in  fome  fait,  and  work  it  again.  When  it  is 
well  made,  put  in  a tea-fpoonful  of  powder  of  cinna- 
mon, the  fame  quantity  of  lemon-peel  grated,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  candied  citron  cut  verv  fmall.  Put  on  a 
flew  pan,  rub  it  over  with  butter,  and  put  in  the  pafte. 
Set  it  over  a very  flow  fire,  and  let  it  be  done  gently, 
without  flicking  to  the  bottom  or  fides  of  the  pan. 
When  it  is  in  a manner  baked,  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  on 
a difh.  Set  on  a ftew-pan  with  a large  quantity  of  lard ; 
when  it  boils,  cut  the  pafte  the  fize  of  a finger,  and 
then  cut  it  acrofs  at  each  end,  which  will  rife  and  be 
hollow,  and  have  a very  good  effedf.  Put  them  into 
the  boiling  lard;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  in  frying 
them,  as  they  rife  fo  much.  When  they  are  done,  fift 
fome  fugar  on  a warm  difh,  lay  on  the  fritters,  and  fife 
fome  more  fugar  over  them. 

Orange  Fritters. 

TAKE  five  or  fix  fweet  oranges,  pare  off  the  out- 
flde  as  thin  as  poflible,  and  cut  them  in  quarters ; take 
out  the  feeds  and  boil  the  oranges  with  a little  fugar ; 
make  a pafte  with  fome  white  wine,  flour,  a fpoonful 
of  frefh  butter  melted  and  a little  fait;  mix  it  neither 
' too  thick  nor  too  thin;  it  fhould  rope  in  pouring. from 
the  fpoon.  Dip  the  quarters  of  your  orange  into  this 
pafte,  and  fry  them  in  hog’s  lard  till  they  are  of  a light 
1 ' . brown. 
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brown.  Serve  them  glazed  with  fine  fugar  and  a 

falamander.  . - 

Strazvberry  Fritters. 

MAKE  a pafte  with  fome  flour,  a fpoonful  of  brandy, 
a glafs  of  white  wine,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beat 
it  up  ftifif,  with  fome  lemon  peel  Aired  fine  ; mix  it 
well,  not  too  thick  or  thin  ; dip  fome  large  ftraw- 
berries  into  it,  fry  them,  and  glaze  them  with  a fala- 
mander.  i 

Any  kind  of  fruit  may  be  fried  in  the  fame  manner ; 
if  not  in  feafon,  preferved  are  better. 

Strawberry  Fritters. 

MAKE  a batter  with  flour,  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil, 
another  of  white  wine,  a little  rafped  leqion-peel,  and 
the  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs;  make  it  prttty  fott,  juft 
fit  to  drop  with  a fpoon.  Mix  fome  large  rtrawberries 
with  it  and  drop  them  with  a fpoon  into  the  hot  fritters. 
When  of  a good  colour,  take  them  out,  and  drain  them 
on  a fieve,  When  done,  ftrew  fome  fugar  over  them, 
or  glaze  them,  and  ferve  them  to  table. 

Rafpberry  Fritters. 

GRATE  the  crumb  of  a French  roll,  or  two  Naples 
bifcuits,  and  put  to  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream.  When 
cold,  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beat  up 
Mix  all  well  together  with  fome  rafpberry  juice;  drop 
them  into  a pan  of  boiling  lard  in  very  final!  quantities. 
When  done  ftick  them  with  blanched  almonds  diced. 

Currant  Fritters. 

TAKE  half  a pint  of  ale  that  is  not  bitter,  and  ftir 
into  it  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  pretty  thick  with  a 
few  currants.  Beat  it  up  quick,  have  the  lard  boiling, 
and  put  a large  fpoonful  at  a time  into  the  pan. 

German  Fritters. 

TAKE  fome  well  tafted  crifp  apples,  pare, -quarter, 
and  core  them;  take  the  core  quite  out,  and  cut  them 
into  round  pieces.  Put  into  a ftew-pan  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  French  brandy,  a table  fpoonful  of  fine  fugar 
VI.  C c pouuded. 
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pounded,  and  a little  cinnamon.  Put  the  apples  into  this 
liquor,  and  fet  them  over  a gentle  fire,  ftirring  them 
often,  but  not  to  break  them.  Set  on  a ftew-pan  with 
fome  lard.  When  it  boils  drain  the  apples,  dip  them  in 
fome  fine  flour,  and  put  them  into  the  pan.  Strew  fome 
fugar  over  the  difli,  and  fet  it  on  the  fire;  lay  in  the 
fritters,  drew  a little  fugar  over  them,  and  glaze  them 
over  with  a red-hot  falamander. 

Almond  Froze. 

STEEP  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  blanched  in  a 
pint  of  cream,  ten  yolks  of  eggs,  and  four  whites. 
Then  take  out  the  almonds,  and  pound  them  fine  in  a 
mortar;  mix  them  again  in  the  cream  and  eggs,  and  put 
in  fome  fugar,  and  grated  white  bread.  Stir  them  all 
together,  put  fotne  frefli  butter  into  the  pan,  and  as  foon 
as  it  is  hot,  pour  in  the  batter,  ftirring  it  in  the  pan  till  it 
is  of  a good  thicknefs.  When  enough,  turn  it  into  a 
difli,  and  throw  fugar  over  it. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

TARTS  AND  PUFFS. 

WE  have. already  given  direflions  for  making  pufF- 
pafte  for  tarts,  as  alfo  the  making  of  Tarts  as  well 
as  Pies,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  chapter. 
We  have,  therefore,  here  to  treat  only  of  thofe  of  a 
fmaller  and  more  delicate  kind,  concerning  which  the 
following  general  obfervations  are  neceflary. 

If  you  ufe  tin  patties  to  bake  it,  butter  the  bottoms, 
and  then  put  on  a very  thin  bit  of  cruft,  otherwife  you 
will  not  be  able  to  take  them  out;  but  if  you  bake  them 
in  glafs  or  china,  you  need  only  ufe  an  upper  cruft. 
Put  fome  fine  fugar  at  the  bottom,  then  lay  in  your  fruit, 
ftrew  more  fugar  at  top,  cover  them,  and  bake  them  in 
a Hack  oven.  Currants  and  rafberries  make  an  exceed- 
ing good  tart,  and  require  little  baking. 

Apples  and  pears  intended  for  tarts  muft  be  managed 

5 . ^ thus: 
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thus:  cut  them  into  quarters,  and  take  out  the  cores, 
then  cut  the  quarters  acrofs,  and  put  them  into  a fauce- 
pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  barely  cover  tnem, 
and  let  them  fimmer  on  a flow  fire  till  the  fruit  is 
Put  a good  piece  of  lemon  peel  into  the  water  with  the 
fruit,  and  then  have  your  patties  ready.  Lay  fine  fugar 
at  bottom,  then  your  fruit,  and  a little  fugar.  at  top. 
Pour  over  each  tart  one  tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and 
•three  of  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in;  then  put  on  your 
lid,  and  bake  them  in  a flack  oven.  Apricot  tarts  may 
be  made  in  the  fame  manner,  only  that  you  muff  not  put 
in  any  lemon  juice. 

Preferved  fruit  requires  very  little  baking,  and  that 
which  is  very  high  preferved,  fhould  not  be  baked  at  all- 
in  this  cafe,  the  cruft  fhould  be  firft  baked  upon  a tin  the 
iize  ot  the  intended  tart ; cut  it  with  a marking-iron,  and 
•when  cold,  take  it  off,  and  lay  it  on  the  fruit. 

SECT.  I. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  of'  TARTS. 

Rajberry  Tart. 

ROLL  out  fome  thin  puff-pafte,  and  lay  it  in  a patty- 
pan; then  put  in  fome  rafberries,  and  ftrew  over  them 

fome  very  fine  fugar.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it. 

Then  cut  it  open,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  cr£am,  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well'beaten,  and  a little  fugar. 
Give  it  another  heat  in  the  oven,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Green  Almond  Tarts. 

GATHER  fome  almonds  off  the  tree  before  they 
begin  to  thell,  fcrape  off  the  down,  and  put  them  into  a 
pan  with  iome  cold  fpring  water.  Then  put  them  into  a 
ikillet  with  more  fpring  water,  fet  it  on  a flow  fire,  and 
. let  it  remain  till  it  juft  fimmers.  Change  the  water 
twice,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  laft  till  they  begin  to 
be  tender.  Then  take  them  out,  and  dry  them  well  in  a 
cloth.  Make  a fyrup  with  double-refined  "fugar,  put  them 
into  it,  and  let  them  fimmer  a fliort  time.  Do  the  fame 

C c 2 the 
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the  next  day,  put  them  into  a (tone  jar,  and  cover  them 
very  clofe,  for  if  the  lead  air  comes  to  them,  they  will 
turn  black.  The  yellower  they  are  before  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  water,  the  greener  they  will  be  after  they  are 
done.  Put  them  into  your  cruft,  cover  them  with  fyrup, 
lay  on  the  lid,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven. 

Angelica  Tarts. 

PARE  and  core  fome  golden  pippins,  or  nonpareils} 
then  the  ftalks  of  angelica,  peel  them,  and  cut  them 
into  fmall  pieces;  apples  and  angelica,  of  each  an  equal 
quantity.  Boil  the  apples  in  juft  water  enough  to  cover 
them,  with  lemon-peel  and  fine  fugar.  Do  them  very 
gently  till  they  become  a thin  fyrup,  and  then  ftrain  it 
off.  Put  it  on  the  fire  with  the  angelica  in  it,  and  let  it 
boil  ten  minutes.  Make  a puff-pafte,  lay  it  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tin,  and  then  a layer  of  apples,  and  a layer 
of  angelica,  till  it  is  full.  Pour  in  fome  fyrup,  put  on 
the  lid,  and  fend  it  to  a very  moderate  oven. 

Rheubarb  Tarts. 

TAKE  the  ftalks  of  rheubarb  that  grow  in  a garden, 
peel  them,  and  cut  them  into  fmall  pieces.  Then  do  it 
in  every  refpeft  the  fame  as  a goofe berry  tart. 

Spinach  Tarts. 

SCALD  fome  fpinach  in  boiling  water,  and  then 
drain  it  quite  dry.  Chop  it,  and  ftew  it  in  fome  butter 
and  cream,  with  a very  little  fait,  fome  fugar,  fome  bits 
of  citron,  and  a very  little  orange  flower  water.  Put  it 
into  very  fine  puff-pafte,  and  let  it  be  baked  in  a mode- 
rate oven. 

Petit  Patties. 

MAKE  a fhort  cruft,  and  roll  it  thick,  take  a piece 
of  veal,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  bacon  and  beef  fuet. 
Shred  them  all  very  fine,  feafon  them  with  pepper  and 
fait,  and  a little  fweet-herbs.  Put  them  into  a ftew-pan, 
and  keep  turning  them  about,  with  a few  mufhrooms 
chopped  fmall,  for  eight  or  ten  minutes.  Then  fill  your 
patties,  and  cover  them  with  cruft.  Colour  them  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  bake  them. — -Thcfe  make  a 
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very  pretty  garnifh,  and  give  a handfome  appearance  to 
9 large  difh. 

Orange  Tarts \ 

GRATE  a little  of  the  outfide  rind  of  a Seville 
orange;  fqueeze  the  juice  of  it  into  a difb,  throw  the 
peels  into  water,  and  change  it  often  for  four  days. 
Then  fet  a fauce-pan  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  when  it 
boils  put  in  the  oranges;  but  mind  to  change  the  water 
twice  to  take  out  the  bitternefs.  When  they  are  tender, 
wipe  them  well,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar  till  they  are 
fine.  Then  take  their  weight  in  double-refined  fugar, 
boil  it  into  a fyrup,  and  feum  it  very  clean.  Put  in  the 
pulp,  and  boil  altogether  till  it  is  clear.  Let  it  Hand 
till  cold,  then  put  it  into  the  tarts,  and  fqueeze  in  the 
juice.  Bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

Chocolate  Tarts. 

RASP  a quarter  of  a pound  of  chocolate,  and  a (tick 
of  cinnamon,  and  add  to  them  fome  ffefli  lemon-peel 
grated,  a little  fait,  and  fome  fugar.  Then  take  two 
fpoonsful  of  fine  Hour,  and  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  well 
beaten  and  mixed  with  fome  milk.  Put  all  thele  into  a 
ftewpan,  and  let  them  be  a little  time  over  the  fire. 
Then  take  it  off,  put  in  a little  lemon  peel  cut  fmall, 
and  let  it  Hand  till  it  is  cold.  Beat  up  enough  of  the 
whites  of  eggs  to  cover  it,  and  put  it  into  puff-pafte. 
When  it  is  baked,  fift  fome  fugar  over  it,  and  glaze  it 
with  a falamander. 

SECT.  XL 
puffs;  &c. 

Sugar  Puffs. 

BEAT  up  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  till  they  rife  to  a 
high  froth,  and  then  put  them  into  a marble  mortar, 
with  as  much  double-refined  fugar  as  will  make  it  thick. 
Ihen  rub  it  well  round  the  mortar,  put  in  a few  car- 
raw’ay  feeds,  and  take  a fheet  of  wafers,  and  lay  it  on 
as  broad  as  a fix-pence,  and  as  high  as  you  can.  Put 

them 
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them  into  a moderately  heated  oven  for  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  they  will  have  a very  white  and  de- 
dicate appearance. 

Lemon  Puff's. 

TAKE  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  bruife  it, 
and  fift  it  through  a fine  fieve.  Put  it  into  a bowl,  with 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  mix  them  together.  Then 
beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a very  high  froth,  put  it  into  . 
your  bowl,  beat  it  half  an  hour,  and  then  put  in  three 
eggs,  with  two  rinds  of  lemons  grated.  Mix  it  well  up, 
and  throw  fugar  on  your  papers,  drop  on  the  puffs  in 
fmall  drops,  and  bake  them  in  a moderately  heated  oven. 

Almond  Puffs. 

TAKE  two  ounces  of  fweet  almonds,  blanch  them, 
and  beat  them  very  fine  with  orange-flower  water.  Beat 
up  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a very  high  froth,  and 
then  ftrew  in  a little  lifted  fugar.  Mix  your  almonds 
with  the  fugar  and  eggs,  and  then  add  more  fugar  till  it 
is  as  thick  as  pafte.  Lay  it  in  cakes  and  bake  them  in 
a flack  oven  on  paper. 

Chocolate  Puffs. 

BEAT  and  fift  half  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar, 
fcrape  into  it  an  ounce  of  chocolate  very  fine,  and  mix 
them  together.  Beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a very 
high  froth,  and  flrew  into  it  your  fugar  and  choco- 
late. Keep  beating  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  pafte,  then 
fugar  your  paper,  drop  them  on  about  the  fize  of  a 
fix-pence,  and  bake  them  in  a very  flow  oven. 

Curd  Puffs. 

PUT  a little  rennet  into  two  quarts  of  milk,  and 
when  it  is  broken,  put  it  into  a coarfe  cloth  to  drain. 
Then  rub  the  curd  through  a hair  fieve,  and  put  to  it 
four  ounces  of  butter,  ten  ounces  of  bread,  half  a nut- 
meg, a lemon-peel  grated,  and  a fpoonful  of  wine. 
Sweeten  with  fugar  to  your  tafie,  rub  your  cups  with 
butter,  and  put  them  into  the  oven  for  about  half  an 
hour. 
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Wafers. 

TAKE  a fpoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  two  fpoons- 
ful  of  flour,  two  of  fugar,  and  the  fame  of  milk.  Beat 
them  well  together  tor  half  an  hour;  then  make  jour 
wafer  tongs  hot,  and  pour  a little  of  your  batter  in  to 
cover  your  irons.  Bake  them  on  a ftove  fire,  and  as 
they  are  baking,  roll  them  round  a flick  like  a fpiggot. 
When  they  are  cold,  they  will  be  very  crifp,  and  are 
proper  to  be  eat  either  with  jellies  or  tea. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

CHEESECAKES  AND  CUSTARDS. 
SECT.  I. 
CHEESECAKES. 

THE  fliorter  time  any  cheefecakes  are  made,  before 
put  into  the  oven,  the  better;  but  more  particu- 
larly almond,  or  lemon  cheefecakes,  as  (landing  long 
will  make  them  grow  oily,  and  give  them  a difagreeable 
appearance.  Particular  attention  mull  likewife  be  paid 
to  the  heat  of  the  oven,  which  muft  be  moderate;  for  if 
,<it  is  too  hot,  they  will  be  fcorchcd,  and  confequently 
their  beauty  fpoiled ; and,  if  too  (lack,  they  will  look 
black  and  heavy. 

Common  Cheefecakes. 

PUT  a fpoonful  of  rennet  into  a quart  of  new  milk, 
and  fet  it  near  the  fire.  When  the  milk  is  blood-warm, 
and  broken,  drain  the  curd  through  a coarfe  fieve.  Now 
and  then  break  the  curd  gently  with  your  fingers,  and 
rub  into  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  the  fame 
quantity  of  fugar,  a nutmeg,  and  two  Naples  bifcuits 
grated ; the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one, 
with  an  ounce  of  almonds  well  beaten  with  two  fpoons- 
ful  of  rofe-water,  and  the  fame  of  fack.  Then  clean  and 
wadi  fix  ounces  of  currants,  and  put  them  into  the  curd. 
Mix  all  well  together,  fill  your  patty-pans,  and  fend 
them  to  a moderate  oven. 
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Fine  Cheefecakes. 

PUT  a pint  of  cream  into  a faucepan  over  the  fire, 
and  when  it  is  warm,  add  to  it  five  quarts  of  milk,  im- 
mediately taken  from  the  cow.  Then  put  to  it  fome 
rennet,  give  it  a ftir  about,  and  when  it  is  turned,  put 
the  curd  into  a linen  cloth  or  bag.  Let  it  drain  well 
away  from  the  whey,  but  do  not  fqueeze  it  too  much.— 
Put  it  into  a mortar,  and  pound  it  as  fine  as  butter. 
Add  to  it  half  a pound  of  fweet-almonds  blanched,  and 
half  a pound  of  macaroons,  both  beat  exceeding  fine,  but 

if  you  have  no  macaroons,  Naples  bifcuits  will  do. * 

Then  add  the  yolks  of  nine  eggs  well  beaten  up,  a grated 
nutmeg,  a little  rofe,  or  orange-flower-water,  and  half 
a pound  of  fine  fugar.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  nrelt 
a pound  and  a quarter  of  butter,  and  ftir  it  well  in. 
Then  make  a puff-pafte  in  this  manner:  Take  a pound 
of  fine  flour,  wet  it  with  cold  water,  roll  it  out,  put  into 
it  by  degrees  a pound  of  frelb  butter,  and  (hake  a little 
flour  on  each  coat  as  you  roll  it.  Then  proceed  to  finifti 
your  bufinefs  as  before  dire&ed,  and  fend  them  to  the 
oven.  For  variety,  when  you  make  them  of  maca- 
. roons,  put  in  as  much  tin&ure  of  faft'ron,  as  will  give 
them  a high  colour,  but  no  currants.  Thefe  may  be 
called  faffron  cheefecakes. 

Bread  Cheefecakes. 

SLICE  a penny  loaf  as  thin  as  poflible,  then  pour  on 
it  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  and  let  it  ftand  two  hours. — 
Then  take  eight  eggs,  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  a nut- 
meg grated.  Beat  them  well  together,  and  mix  them 
into  the  cream  and  bread,  with  half  a pound  of  currants 
well  wafhed  and  dried,  and  a fpoonful  of  white  wine  or 
brandy.  Bake  them  in  patty-pans,  or  raifed  cruft. 

Rice  Cheefecakes. 

BOIL  four  ounces  of  rice  till  it  is  tender,  and  then 
put  it  into  a fieve  to  drain.  Mix  with  it  four  eggs  well 
beaten  up,  half  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pint  of  cream, 
fix  ounces  of  fugar,  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a glafs  of 

brandy 
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brandy  or  ratifie  water.  Beat  them  all  well  together, 
then  put  them  into  raifed  crufts,  and  bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Almond  Cheefecakes. 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  fweet  almonds,  blanch  them, 
and  put  them  into  cold  water;  then  beat  them  in  a mar- 
ble mortar,  or  wooden  bowl,  with  fome  rofe- water. — 
Put  to  it  four  ounces  of  fugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
beat  fine.  Work  it  in  the  mortar,  or  bowl,  till  it  be- 
comes white  and  frothy,  and  then  make  a rich  puff-pafte 
as  follows:  Take  half  a pound  of  flour,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  rub  a little  of  the  butter  into  the  flour, 
mix  it  ftift  with  a little  cold  water,  and  then  roll  your 
pafte  ftraight  out.  Strew  on  a little  flour,  and  lay  over 
it,  in  thin  bits,  one  third  of  your  butter;  throw  a little 
more  flour  over  the  butter,  and  do  the  like  three  dif- 
ferent times.  Then  put  the  pafte  into  your  tins,  fill  them, 
grate  fugar  over  them,  and  bake  them  in  a gentle  oven. 

Or  you  may  make  Almond  Cheefecakes  thus : 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  almonds,  blanch  them,  and  beat 
them  with  a little  orange-flovtfr  water;  add  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs,  the  rind  of  a large  lemon  grated,  half  a 
pound  of  melted  butter,  and  fugar  to  your  tafte;  lay  a 
thin  puff-pafte  at  the  bottom  of  your  tins,  and  little  flips 
acrols.  Add  about  half  a dozen  bitter  almonds. 

Lemon  Cheefecakes. 

BOTL  the  peelings  of  two  large  lemons  till  they  are 
tender;  then  pound  them  well  in  a mortar,  with  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  loaf  fugar,  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  half  a 
pound  of  frefh  butter,  and  a little  curd  beat  fine.  Pound 
and  mix  all  together,  lay  a puff-pafte  in  your  patty-pans, 
fill  them  half  full  and  bake  them. 

Orange  cheefecakes  muft  be  done  the  fame  way;  but 
you  muft  boil  the  peel  in  two  or  three  waters  to  deprive 
it  of  its  bitter  tafte.  , 

Citron  Cheefecakes. 

BEAT  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a 
quart  of  boiled  cream.  When  it  is  cold,  fet  it  on  the 
VI.  " Dd  fire. 
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fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  curds.  Blanch  fome  almonds, 
beat  them  with  orange-flower  water,  and  put  them  into 
cream,  with  a few  Naples  bifcuits,  and  green  citron 
fhred  fine.  Sweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  and  bake  them  in 
cups. 


SECT.  II. 

CUSTARDS. 

IN  making  of  cuftards,  the  greateft  care  mud  be 
taken  that  your  pan  be  well  tinned ; and  always  remem- 
ber to  put  a fpoonful  of  water  into  it,  to  prevent  your 
ingredients  flicking  to  the  bottom. 

Plain  Cvjlards. 

PUT  a quart  of  good  cream  over  a flow  fire,  with  a 
little  cinnamon,  and  four  ounces  of  fugar.  When  it  has 
boiled,  take  it  off  the  fire,  beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs, 
and  put  to  them  a fpoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  to 
prevent  the  cream  from  cracking.  Stir  them  in  by  de- 
grees as  your  cream  cools,  put  the  pan  over  a very  flow 
fire,  ftir  it  carefully  one  way  till  it  is  almoft  boiling,  and 
then  pour  it  into  cups. 

Or  yon  may  make  them  in  this  Manner: 

TAKE  a quart  of  new  milk,  fweeten  to  your  tafte, 
beat  up  wTell  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
four.  Stir  them  into  the  milk,  and  bake  it  in  china 
bafons.  Or  put  them  into  a deep  china  dilb,  and  pour 
boiling  water  round  them,  till  the  water  is  better  than 
half  way  up  their  fides;  but  take  care  the  water  does  not 
boil  too  faft,  left  it  iliould  get  into  your  cups,  and  fpoil 
your  cuftards. 

Baked  Cujlard. 

BOIL  a pint  of  cream  with  fome  mace,  and  cinna- 
mon, and  when  it  is  cold,  take  four  yolks  and  two  whites 
of  eggs,  a little  rofe  and  orange-flower  water  and  fack, 
and  nutmeg  and  fugar  to  your  palate.  Mix  them  well 
together,  and  bake  it  in  cups. 

Rice 
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Rice  Cnjlards. 

PUT  a blade  of  mace  and  a quartered  nutmeg  into 
a quart  of  cream ; boil  it,  then  (train  it  and  add  to  it 
fome  whole  rice  boiled,  and  a little  brandy.  Sweeten  it 
to  your  palate,  ftir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  tokens,  an 
ferve  it  up  in  cups,  or  a difii.  It  may  be  ufed  either  hot 

or  cold.  , 7 

Almond  Cujlards. 

TAKE  a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds,  blanch  and 
beat  them  very  fine,  and  then  put  them  into  a pint  ot 
cream,  with  two  fpoonsful  of  rofe-water.  Sweeten  it  to 
your  palate,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  very  fine, 
and  put  it  in.  Stir  all  together  one  way  over  the  fire 
till  it  is  thick,  and  then  pour  it  into  cups. 


Lemon  Cujlards. 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  the  rind  of  one  pared  very  thin,  the 
inner-rind  of  one  boiled  tender  and  rubbed  through  a 
iieve,  and  a pint  of  white  wine.  Let  them  boil  for  fome 
time,  then  take  out  the  peel  and  a little  of  the  liquor, 
and  fet  it  to  cool.  Pour  the  reft  into  the  difh  you  intend 
for  it,  beat  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  and  mix 
them  with  your  cool  liquor.  Strain  them  into  your  difh, 
ftir  them  well  together,  and  fet  them  on  a flow  fire  in 
boiling  water.  When  it  is  enough,  grate  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  on  the  top,  and  brown  it  over  with  a hot  fala- 
mander.  This  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 

Orange  Cujlards. 

BOIL  very  tender  the  rind  of  half  a Seville  orange, 
and  then  beat  it  in  a mortar  till  it  is  very  fine.  Put  to  it 
a fpoonful  of  the  beft  brandy,  the  juice  ot  a Seville  orange, 
four  ounces  of  loaf  fugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs. 
Beat  them  all  well  together  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
pour  in  by  degrees  a pint  of  boiling  cream.  Keep  beat- 
ing them  till  they  are  cold,  then  put  them  in  cuftard 
cups,  and  fet  them  in  a difh  of  hot  water.  Let  them 
Hand  till  they  are  fet,  then  take  them  out,  and  ftick 
preferved  orange  on  the  top.  Thefe,  like  the  former, 
may  be  feryed  up  either  hot  or  cold. 

D d 2 Beejl 
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Beeji  Cujlards , 

SET  a pint  of  beeft  over  the  fire,  with  a little  cin- 
namon, and  three  bay-leaves,  and  let  it  be  boiling  hot. 
Then  take  it  off,  and  have  ready  mixed  a fpoonful  of 
flour,  and  the  fame  of  thick  cream.  Pour  the  hot  beeft 
upon  it  by  degrees,  mix  it  well  together,  and  fweeten  it 
to  your  tafte.  \ ou  may  bake  it  either  in  crufts  or  cups. 


C H A P.  XIX. 

CAKES,  BISCUITS , Sc. 

ONE  very  material  matter  to  be  attended  to  in  mak- 
ing thefe  articles  is,  that  all  your  ingredients  are 
ready  at  the  time  you  are  going  to  make  them,  and  that 
you  do  not  leave  them  till  your  bufinefs  is* done;  but  be 
particularly  obfervant  with  refpedt  to  the  eggs  when 
beaten  up,  which,  if  left  at  any  time,  muft  be  again 
beaten,  and  by  that  means  your  cake  will  not  be  fo  light 
as  it  otherwife  would  and  ought  to  be.  If  you  ufe  butter 
to  your  cakes,  be  careful  in  beating  it  to  a fine  cream 
before  you  mix  the  fugar  with  it.  Cakes  made  with  rice, 
feeds,  or  plumbs,  are  beft  baked  with  wooden  girths, 
as  thereby  the  heat  will  penetrate  into  the  middle,  which 
will  not  be  the  cafe  if  baked  in  pots  or  tins.  The  heat 
of  the  oven  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  cake, 

A Good  Common  Cake. 

TAKE  fix  ounces  of  ground  rice,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  flour,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  nine  eggs,  half  a 
pound  of  lump-fugar,  pounded  and  lifted,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  carraway-feeds.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  and 
bake  it  an  hour  in  a quick  oven. 

A Rich  Seed  Cake. 

TAKE  a pound  and  a quarter  of  flour  well  dried,  a 
pound  of  butter,  a pound  of  loaf-fugar,  beat  and  lifted, 
right  erz s,  two  ounces  of  carrawawfeeds,  one  nutmeg 
& 50  ‘ . grated 
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grated,  and  its  weight  in  cinnamon.  Firft  beat  your 
butter’  to  a cream,  then  put  in  your  fugar;  beat  the 
whites  of  your  eggs  by  themselves,  and  mix  them  w ith 
your  butter  and  fugar,  and  then  beat  up  the  yolks  and 
mix  with  the  whites.  Beat  in  your  flour,  fpices,  and 
feed,  a little  before  you  fend  it  away.  Bake  it  two 
'hours  in  a quick  oven. 

A round  Cake  Plain. 

BEAT  a pound  of  butter  in  ah  earthen  pan  till  it  is 
like  a fine  thick  cream,  then  beat  in  nine  whole  eggs 
till  quite  light.  - Put  in  a glafs  of  brandy,  a little  lemon- 
peel  (bred  fine;  then  work  in  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
flour.  Put  it  into  your  hoop  or  pan  and  bake  it  for 
one  hour. 

A pound  plumb  cake  is  made  the  fame,  with  putting 
one  pound  and  a half  of  clean  wafhed  currants  and  half 
a pound  of  candied  lemon  or  orange-peel. 

Cream  Cakes. 

BEAT  the  whites  of  nine  eggs  to  a ftiff  froth,  ftir  it 
gently  with  a fpoon  left  the  froth  lhould  fall,  and  to  every 
white  of  an  egg  grate  the  rinds  of  two  lemons.  Shake 
in  gently  a fpoontul  of  double-refined  fugar  fifted  fine, 
lay  a wet  (beet  of  paper  on  a tin,  and  with  a fpoon 
drop  the  froth  in  little  lumps  on  it,  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  each  other.  Sift  a good  quantity  of  fugar  over 
them,  fet  them  in  the  oven  after  the  bread  is  out,  and 
clofe  up  the  mouth  of  it,  which  will  occafion  the  froth 
to  rife.  As  foon  as  they  are  coloured  they  will  be 
fufficiently  baked;  then  take  them  out,  and  put  two 
bottoms  together;  lay  them  on  a fieve,  and  fet  them  to 
dry  in  a cool  oven. 

Wedding  or  Chrijlening  Cake. 

i AKE  three  pounds  and  three  quarters  of  butter, 
four  pounds  and  a half  of  flour,  three  pounds  of  fugar, 
fix  pounds  of  currants,  one  pound  and  a half  of  candied 
lemon-peel,  half  a pound  of  almonds,  half  a pound  of 
citron,  thirty  eggs,  and  a pint  of  brandy  and  milk. 
Beat  your  butter  in  a pan  till  it  is  like  thick  cream, 
- 5 but 
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but  be  fure  not  to  make  it  too  hot;  then  add  your 
eggs  by  degrees  till  they  are  quite  light,  then  beat  in 
half  your  flour,  then  put  your  milk  and  brandy  in;  grate 
the  rinds  of  fix  lemons  and  put  in  the  reft  of  your  flour, 
currants,  candied  lemon-peel,  almonds,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  fpices,  beat  and  lifted  through  a fine  fieve, 
fuch  as  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  alifpice; 
only  put  half  an  ounce  of  the  whole  in.  If  you  bake 
the  whole  in  one  cake  it  will  take  three  hours  but  muft 
not  be  baked  too  quick. 

CTj'  The  above  Cake  is  made  exactly  the  fame  as  at 
Tupp  and  Perry’s  in  Oxford  Street. 

Bice  Cakes. 

BEAT  the  yolks  of  fifteen  eggs  for  near  half  an  hour 
with  a whifk;  then  put  to  them  ten  ounces  of  loaf-fugar 
lifted  fine,  and  mix  them  well  together.  Then  put  in 
half  a pound  of  ground  rice,  a little  orange-water  or 
brandy,  and  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  grated.  Then  put 
in  the  whites  of  feven  eggs  well  beaten,  and  ft ir  the 
whole  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Put  them  in 
a hoop,  and  fet  it  in  a quick  oven  for  half  an  hour,  and 
it  will  be  properly  done. 

Gingerbread  Cakes. 

TAKE  three  pounds  of  flour,  a pound  of  fugar,  the 
fame  quantity  of  butter  rolled  in  very  fine,  two  ounces  of 
beaten  ginger,  and  a large  nutmeg  grated.  Then  take 
a pound  of  treacle,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  and 
make  them  warm  together.  Work  up  the  bread  ftiff, 
roll  it  out,  and  make  it  up  into  thin  cakes.  Cut  them 
out  with  a tea-cup  or  fmall  glafs,  or  roll  them  round  like 
nuts,  and  bake  them  in  a flack  oven  or  tin  plates. 

Bath  Cakes  or  Buns. 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  one  pound  of  flour; 
rub  the  butter  well  into  the  flour;  add  five  eggs,  and  a 
tea-cup  full  of  yeaft.  Set  the  whole  well  mixed  up  before 
the  fire  to  rife;  when  fufficiently  rofeadd  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fine  powder  fugar,  an  ounce  of  carraways  well 
mixed  in,  then  roll  them  out  in  little  cakes  and  bake 
them  on  tins;  they  may  either  be  eat  for  breakfaft  or  tea. 

Shreufury 
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Shrew/bury  Cakes. 

BEAT  halt  a pound  of  butter  to  a fine  cream,  and 
put  in  the  lame  weight  of  flour,  one  egg,  fix  ounces  of 
beaten  and  lifted  loaf  fugar,  and  half  an  ounce  ojf  carra- 
way  feeds.  Mix  them  with  a pafte,  roll  them  thin,  and 
cut  them  round  with  a fmall  glafs,  or  little  tins;  prick 
them,  lay  them  on  fheets  of  tin ; and  bake  them  in  a flow 
oven. 

Portugal  Cakes. 

MIX  into  a pound  of  fine  flour  a pound  of  loaf-fugar 
beat  and  lifted,  and  rub  it  into  a pound  of  pure  fweet 
butter  till  it  is  thick  like  grated  white  bread;  then  put  to 
it  two  fpoonsful  of  rofe- water,  two  of  fack,  and  ten  eggs; 
and  then  work  them  well  with  a whilk,  and  put  in  eight 
ounces  of  currants.  Butter  the  tin  pans,  fill  them  but 
half  full,  and  bake  them.  If  made  without  currants, 
they  will  keep  half  a year. 

Saffron  Cakes. 

TAKE  a quartern  of  fine  flour,  a pound  and  a half 
of  butter,  three  ounces  of  carraway  feeds,  fix  eggs 
well  beaten,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace 
fine  beaten  together,  a little  cinnamon  pounded,  a 
pound  of  fugar,  a little  rofe-water  and  faflfon,  a pint 
and  a half  of  yeaft,  and  a quart  of  milk.  Mix  all  toge- 
ther lightly  in  the  following  manner:  firft  boil  your  milk 
and  butter,  then  Ikim  off  the  butter,  and  mix  it  with  your 
flour,  and  a little  of  the  milk.  Stir  the  yeaft  into  the 
reft,  and  ftrain  it.  Mix  it  with  the  flour,  put  in  youc 
feeds  and  fpice,  rofe-Water,  tin&ure  of  faffron,  fugar, 
and  eggs.  Beat  it  all  well  up,  and  bake  it  in  a hoop  or 
pan  well  buttered.  Send  it  to  a quick  oven,  and  an  hour 
and  a half  will  do  it. 

Pruffian  Cakes. 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  dried  flour,  a pound  of  beaten 
and  fifted  fugar,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  feven  eggs 
beaten  feparately,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  the  peels  of  two 
finely  grated,  and  half  a pound  of  almonds  beat  fine  with 
iofe-water.  When  you  have  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 

to 
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to  a froth,  put  in  the  yolks,  and  every  thing  elfe,  except 
the  flour,  and  beat  them  well  together.  Shake  in  the 
flour  juft  before  you  fet  it  in  the  oven,  and  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  beat  the  whites  and  yolks  feparately, 
otherwife  your  cake  will  be  heavy,  and  very  un- 
pleafant. 

Queen  Cakes. 

TAKE  a pound  of  fugar,  and  beat  and  fift  it;  a 
pound  of  well  dried  flour,  a pound  of  butter,  eight  eggs, 
and  half  a pound  of  currants  waflied  and  picked;  grate 
a nutmeg,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  mace  and  cinnamon. 
Work  your  butter  to  a cream,  and  put  in  your  fugar; 
beat  the  whites  of  your  eggs  near  half  an  hour,  and  mix 
them  with  your  fugar  and  butter.  Then  beat  your  yolks 
near  half  an  hour,  and  put  them  to  your  butter.  Beat 
the  whole  well  together,  and  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
oven,  put  in  your  flour,  fpices,  and  currants.  Sift  a 
little  fugar  over  them,  and  bake  them  in  tins. 

Almoncl  Cakes. 

TAKE  two  ounces  of  bitter,  and  one  pound  of  fweet 
almonds,  blanched  and  beat,  with  a little  rofe  or  orange 
flower  water,  and  the  white  of  one  egg;  half  a pound  of 
lifted  loaf  fugar,  eight  yolks  and  three  whites  of  eggs, 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and  the  rind  grated.  Mix  the 
whole  well  together,  and  either  bake  it  in  one  large  pan, 
or  feveral  fmall  ones. 

Little  Plumb  Cakes. 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  fugar  finely  powdered,  two 
pounds  of  flour  well  dried,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of 
eggs,  half  a pound  of  butter  waflied  with  rofe-water, 
fix  fpoonsful  of  cream  warmed,  and  a pound  and  a half 
of  currants  un  waflied,  but  picked  and  rubbed  very  clean 
in  a cloth.  Mix  all  well  together,  then  make  them  up 
into  cakes,  bake  them  in  a hot  oven,  and  let  them  ftand 
half  an  hour  till  they  are  coloured  on  both  tides.  Then 
take  down  the  oven  lid,  and  let  them  ftand  to  foak.  You 
muft  rub  the  butter  well  into  the  flour,  then  the  eggs 
and  cream,  and  then  the  currants. 

Batafia 
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Ratafia  Cakes. 

FIRST  blanch,  and  then  beat  half  a pound  of  fvveet 
almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  bitter  almonds,  in 
fine  orange,  rofe,  or  ratafia  water,  to  keep  the  almonds 
from  oiling.  Take  a pound  of  fine  fugar  pounded  and 
lifted,'  and  mix  it  with  your  almonds.  Have  ready  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  mix  them  lightly 
with  the  almonds  and  fugar.  Put  it  into  a preferving- 
pan,  and  fet  it  over  a moderate  fire.  Keep  ftirring  it  one 
way  until  it  is  pretty  hot,  and  when  a little  cool,  form 
it  in  fmall  rolls,  and  cut  it  into  thin  cakes.  Dip  your 
hands  in  flour,  and  fhake  them  on  them;  give  each  a 
light  tap  with  your  finger,  and  put  them  on  fugar  pa- 
pers. Sift  a little  fugar  on  them  before  you  put  them  into 
the  oven,  which  muft  be  quite  flack. 

Apricot  Cakes. 

TAKE  a pound  of  ripe  apricots,  feald  and  peel  them, 
and,  as  foon  as  you  find  the  fkin  will  come  off,  take  out 
the  Hones.  Beat  the  fruit  in  a mortar  to  a pulp;  then 
boil  half  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  with  a fpoon- 
ful  of  water,  fkim  it  well,  and  put  to  it  the  pulp  of  your 
apricots.  Let  it  fimmer  a. quarter  of  an  hour  over  a flow 
fire,  and  keepilirring  it  all  the  time.  Then  pour  it  into 
fliallow  flat  glaffes,  turn  them  out  upon  glafs  plates,  put 
them  into  a Hove,  and  turn  them  once  a day  till  they 
are  dry. 

Orange  Cakes. 

QUARTER  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  Seville 
oranges  that  have  very  good  rinds,  and  boil  them  in  two 
or  three  waters  untij  they  are  tender,  and  the  bitternefs 
, gone  off.  Skim  them,  and  then  lay  them  on  a clean 
napkin  to  dry.  Take  all  the  fkins  and  feeds  out  of  the 
pulp,  with  a knife.  Hired  the  peels  fine,  put  them  to  the 
pulp,  weigh  them,  and  put  rather  more  than  their  weight 
of  fine  fugar  into  a pan,  with  juft  as  much  water  as  will 
diftolve  it.  Boil  it  till  it  becomes  a perfe£f  fugar,  and 
then,  by  degrees,  put  in  your  orange-peels  and  pulp. 
Stir  them  well  before  you  fet  them  on  the  fire;  boil  it 
very  gently  till  it  looks  clear  and  thick,  and  then  put 

VI*  Ee  them 
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them  into  flat-bottomed  glafies.  Set  them  in  a ftove, 
and  keep  them  in  a con  dan  t and  moderate  heat;  and 
when  they  are  candied  on  the  top,  turn  them  out  upon 
glafles. 

Lemon  Cakes. 

TAKE  the  whites  of  ten  eggs,  put  to  them  three 
fpoonsful  of  rofe  or  orange-flower  water,  and  beat  them 
an  hour  with  a whifk.  Then  put  in  a pound  of  beaten 
and  fifted  fugar,  and  grate  into  it  the  rind  of  a lemon. 
When  it  is  well  mixed  put  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  beat  fmooth.  Juft  before  you 
put  it  into  the  oven,  ftir  in  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
flour,  butter  your  pan,  put  it  into  a moderate  oven,  and 
an  hour  wfill  bake  it. 

Currant  Cakes. 

DRY  well  before  a fire  a pound  and  a half  of  fine 
flour,  take  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  fine  loaf 
iugar  well  beaten  and  fifted,  four  yolks  of  eggs,  four 
fpoonsful  of  rofe- water,  the  fame  of  fack,  a little  mace, 
and  a nutmeg  grated.  Beat  the  eggs  well,  and  put 
them  to  the  rofe  water  and  fack.  Then  put  to  it  the 
fugar  and  butter.  Work  them  all  together,  and  then 
ftrew  in  the  currants  and  flour,  having  taken  care  to 
have  them  ready  warmed  for  mixing.  You  may  make 
fix  or  eight  cakes  of  them ; but  mind  to  bake  them  of  a 
fine  brown,  and  pretty  crifp. 

Whigs. 

PUT  half  a pint  of  warm  milk  to  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  fine  flour,  and  mix  in  it  two  or  three  fpoonsful 
of  light  barm.  Cover  it  up,  and  fet  it  before  the  fire  an 
hour,  in  order  to  make  it  rife.  Work  into  the  pafte 
four  ounces  of  fugar,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  butter. 
Make  it  into  cakes,  or  whigs,  with  as  little  flour  as  pof- 
fible,  and  a few  feeds,  and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

Common  Bifcuils. 

BEAT  eight  eggs  well  up  together,  and  mix  with 
them  a pound  of  fifted  fugar  with  the  rind  of  a lemon 

grated.  Whifk  it  about  till  it  looks  light,  and  then  put 

in 
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in  a pound  of  flour,  with  a little  rofc-vvater.  Sugar  them 
over,  and  bake  them  in  tins,  or  on  papers. 

Sponge  Bifcuits. 

BEAT  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  for  half  an  hour;  then 
put  in  a pound  and  a half  of  fugar  beat  and  fifted,  and 
whitk  it  till  you  fee  it  rife  in  bubbles.  Then  beat  the 
whites  to  a ftrong  froth,  and  whifk  them  well  with  your 
fugar  and  yolks.  Work  in  fourteen  ounces  of  flour, 
with  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  grated.  Bake  them  in  tin 
moulds  buttered,  and  in  a quick  oven.  They  will  take 
about  half  an  hour  baking;  but  before  you  put  them  into 
the  oven,  remember  to  fitt  pounded  fugar  over  them. 

Spani/h  Bifcuits. 

TAKE  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  beat  them  half  an 
hour,  and  then  put  to  them  eight  fpoonsful  of  fifted 
fugar.  Then  beat  the  whites  to  a ftrong  froth,  and  work 
them  well  with  the  yolks  and  fugar.  Put  in  four 
fpoonsful  offlour,  and  a little  lemon-peel  cut  fine.  Mix 
all  well  together,  and  bake  them  on  paper. 

Drop  Bifcuits. 

BEAT  up  the  whites  of  fix  eggs,  and  the  yolks  of  ten, 
with  afpoonful  of  rofe-water,  and  then  put  in  ten  ounces 
of  beaten  and  fitted  loat-fugar.  Whifk  them  well  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  add  an  ounce  of  carraway-feeds 
crufhed  a little,  and  fix  ounces  of  fine  flour.  Mix  the 
whole  well  together,  drop  them  on  papers,  and  bake 
them  in  a moderately  heated  oven. 

Lemon  Bifcuits. 

TAKE  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  and  the  whites  of  five, 
and  beat  them  well  together,  with  four  fpoonsful  of 
orange-flower-water,  till  they  froth  up.  Then  put  in  a 
pound  ot  loaf-fugar  fifted,  beat  in  one  way  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  put  in  half  a pound  of  flour,  with  the 
ralpings  ot  two  lemons,  and  the  pulp  of  a fmall  one. — 
Butter  \ our  tin,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven  ; but  do  not 
flop  up  the  mouth  at  firft,  for  tear  it  fhould  fcorch. 
Duft  it  with  fugar  before  you  put  it  into  the  oven. 

E e 2 Macaroons 
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Macaroons. 

BLANCH  and  beat  fine  a pound  of  fweet  almonds, 
and  put  to  them  a pound  of  fugar  and  a little  rofe-water, 
to  keep  them  from  oiling.  Then  beat  the  whites  of 
feven  eggs  to  a froth,  put  them  in,  and  work  the  whole 
well  together.  Drop  them  on  wafer-paper,  grate  fugar 
over  them,  and  put  them  into  the  oven. 

Green  Caps. 

HA^  ING  gathered  as  many  codlins  as  you  want, 
juft  before  they  are  ripe,  green  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  for  preferving.  Then  rub  them  over  with  a little  oiled 
butter,  grate  double-refined  fugar  over  them,  and  fet 
them  in  the  oven  till  they  look  bright,  and  fparkle  like 
froft.  Then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  a china 
difh.  Make  a very  fine  cuftard,  and  pour  it  round  them. 
Stick  fingle  flowers  in  ever;  apple,  and  ferve  them  up. 

Black  Caps. 

TAKE  out  the  cores,  and  cut  into  halves  twelve 
large  apples.  Place  them  on  a tin  patty-pan  as  clofe  as 
they  can  lie,  with  the  flat  fide  downwards.  Squeeze  a 
lemon  into  two  fpoonsful  of  orange-flow  er-wrater,  and 
pour  it  over  them.  Shred  fome  lemon-peel  fine,  and 
throw  over  them,  and  grate  fine  fugar  over  all.  Set 
them  in  a quick  oven,  and  half  an  hour  will  do  them. 
When  you  fend  them  to  table,  ftrew  fine  fugar  all  over 
the  dilh. 

Snow  Balls. 

PARE  and  take  out  the  cores  of  five  large  baking 
apples,  and  fill  the  holes  with  orange  or  quince  marma- 
lade. Then  make  fome  good  hot  pafte,  roll  your  apples 
in  it,  and  make  your  cruft  of  an  equal  thicknefs.  Put 
them  in  a tin  dripping-pan,  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven,  and  wdien  you  take  them  out,  make  icing  for 
them,  directions  for  which,  you  will  find  at  the  clofe  of 
the  fecond  feCtion  in  the  next  chapter.  Let  your  icing 
be  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  fet  them  at  a 
good  diflance  from  the  fire  till  they  are  hardened;  but 
take  care  you  do  not  let  them  brown.  Put  one  in  the 
middle  of  a dilh,  and  the  others  round  it. 
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THE  ART  OF  CONFECTIONARY. 


SECT.  I. 

THE  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  SUGARS  AND 
COLOURS. 

HE  firft  procefs  in  the  art  of  confedlionary  is  that 


of  clarifying  fugar st  which  requires  great  care  and 
attention,  and  mult  be  done  according  to  the  following 
direction: 

Break  the  white  of  an  egg  into  your  preferving-pan, 
put  to  it  four  quarts  of  water,  and  beat  it  up  to  a froth 
with  a whifk.  Then  put  in  twelve  pounds  of  fugar,  mix 
all  together,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire.  When  it  boils  put 
in  a little  cold  water,  and  in  this  manner  proceed  as 
many  times  as  may  be  necelfary  till  the  fcum  appears 
thick  on  the  top.  Then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
when  it  is  fettled  take  off  the  fcum,^  and  pafs  it  through 
a ftraining-bag.  If  the  fugar  fhould  not  appear  very  fine, 
give  it  another  boil  before  you  ftrain  it. — This  is  the  firft 
operation,  having  done  which  you  may  proceed  to  cla- 
rify your  fugar  to  either  of  the  following  degrees: 

1.  Smooth  or  Candy  Sugar. — After  having  gone 
through  the  firft  procefs,  as  before  directed,  put  what 
quantity  you  may  have  occafion  for  over  the  fire,  and 
let  it  boil  till  it  is  fmooth.  This  you  may  know  by  dipping 
your  Ikimmer  into  the  fugar,  and  then  touching  it  be- 
tween your  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  immediately  on 
opening  them,  you  will  obferve  a fmall  thread  drawn 
between,  which  will  immediately  break,  and  remain  on 
a drop  on  your  thumb,  which  will  be  a fign  of  its  being 
in  fome  degree  of  fmoothnefs.  T.hen  give  it  another 
boiling,  and  it  will  draw  into  a larger  firing,  when  it 
will  have  acquired  the  firft  degree,  from  whence  we 
proceed  to 
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2.  Bloom  Sugar. — In  this  degree  of  refining  fugar,  you 
mud  boil  it  longer  than  in  the  former  procefs,  and  then 
dip  your  fkimmer  in,  (baking  off  what  fugar  you  can  into 
the  pan:  then  blow  with  your  mouth  ftrongly  through 
the  holes,  and  if  certain  bladders,  or  bubbles,  go  through, 
it  will  be  a proof  that  it  has  acquired  the  fecond  degree. 

3.  Feathered  Sugar. — To  prove  this  degree,  dip  the 
Ikimmer  into  the  fugar  when  it  has  boiled  longer  than 
in  the  former  degrees.  When  you  have  fo  done,  firft 
lhake  it  over  the  pan,  then  give  it  a fudden  flirt  behind 
you,  and  if  it  is  enough,  the  fugar  will  fly  off  like 
feathers. 

4.  Crackled  Sugar. — Boil  your  fugar  longer  than  in 
the  preceding  degree;  then  dip  a flick  into  it,  and  im- 
mediately put  it  into  a pan  of  cold  water,  which  you 
muft  have  by  you  for  that  purpofe.  Draw  off  the  fugar 
that  hangs  to  the  flick  into  the  water,  and  if  it  becomes 
hard,  and  fnaps,  it  has  acquired  the  proper  degree;  but 
if  otherwife,  you  muft  boil  it  again  till  it  ani'wers  that 
trial.  Be  particularly  careful  that  the  water  you  ufe  for 
this  purpofe  is  perfectly  cold,  otherwife  you  will  be 
greatly  deceived. 

5.  Carmel  Sugars. — To  obtain  the  lafl  degree,  your 
fugar  muft  boil  longer  than  in  either  of  the  former  ope- 
rations. You  muft  prove  it  by  dipping  a flick,  firft  into 
the  fusrar,  and  then  into  cold  water;  but  this  vou  muft 
obferve,  that  when  it  comes  to  the  carmel  height,  it 
will,  the  moment  it  touches  the  water,  fnap  like  glafs, 
which  is  the  higheft  and  laft  degree  of  refining  fugar. 
When  you  boil  this  take  care  that  your  fire  is  not  too 
fierce,  left  it  fhould,  by  flaming  up  the  fides  of  the  pan, 
caufe  the  fugar  to  burn,  difcolour  it,  and  thereby  deftroy 
all  your  labour. 

Having  thus  deferibed  the  various  degrees  of  re- 
fining fugar,  we  fhall  now  point  out  the  method  of  pre- 
paring thofe  colours  with  which  they  may  be  tinged, 
according  tfo  the  fancy,  and  the  different  purpofes  for 
which  they  are  to  be  ufed. 


Red 
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Red  Colour. 

TO  make  this  colour,  boil  an  ounce  of  cochineal  in. 
half  a pint  of  water,  for  about  five  minutes;  then  add 
half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
pounded  alium,  and  boil  the  whole  on  a flow  fire  about 
as  lon,r  again.  In  order  to  know  if  it  is  done,  dip  a pen 
into  it,  write  on  white  paper,  and  if  it  thews  the  colour 
clear,  it  is  fufficient.  Then  take  it  off  the  fire,  add  two 
ounces  of  fugar,  and  let  it  fettle.  Pour  it  clear  off,  and 
keep  it  in  a bottle  well  flopped  for  ufe. 

. Blue  Colour. 

THIS  colour  is  only  for  prefent  ufe,  and  muft  be 
made  thus:  Put  a little  warm  water  in  a plate,  and  rub 
an  indigo  ftone  in  it  till  the  colour  is  come  to  the  tint  you 
would  liave  it.  The  more  you  rub  it,  the  higher  the 
colour  will  be. 

Yellow  Colour. 

THIS  is  done  by  pouring  a little  water  into  a plate, 
and  rubbing  it  with  a bit  of  gumboge.  It  may  alfo  be 
done  with  yellow  lilly  thus:  Take  the  heart  of  the  flower, 
infufe  the  colour  with  milk-warm  water,  and  preferve  it 
in  a bottle  well  flopped. 

Green  Colour. 

TRIM  the  leayes  of  fome  fpinach,  boil  them  about 
half  a minute  in  a little  water,  then  ftrain  it  clear  off,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Any  alteration  may  be  made  in  thefe  colours,  by  mix- 
ing it  to  what  fliade  you  think  proper  ; but,  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  tafte  and  fancy  muft  be  your  guide. 

Devices  in  Sugar. 

STEPP  gum-tragacanth  in  rofe- water,  and  with  fome 
double-refined  fugar  make  it  into  a pafte.  Colour  it  to 
your  fancy,  and  make  up  your  device  in  fuch  forms  as 
you  may  think  proper.  You  may  have  moulds  made 
in  various  fhapes  for  this  purpofe;  and  your  devices  will 
be  pretty  ornaments  placed  on  the  top  of  iced  cakes. 

Sugar 
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Sugar  of  Softs  in  various  Figures. 

CHIP  off  the  white  part  of  fome  rofe-buds,  and  dry 
them  in  the  fun.  Pound  an  ounce  of  them  very  fine; 
then  take  a pound  of  loaf-fugar,  wet  it  in  fome  rofe- 
water,  and  boil  it  to  a candy  height;  then  put  in  your 
powder  of  rofes,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Mix  all  well 
together,  then  put  it  on  a pie-plate,  and  cut  it  into  lo- 
zenges, or  make  it  into  any  kind  of  fliapes  or  figures 
your  fancy  may  draw.  If  you  want  to  ufe  them  as  or- 
naments for  a defert,  you  may  gild  or  colour  them  to 
your  tafte. 

SECT.  II. 

CREAMS  and  JAMS. 

Orange  Cream. 

PARE  off  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange  very  fine,  and 
then  fqueeze  out  the  juice  of  four  oranges.  Put  them 
into  a (few- pan,  with  a pint  of  water,  and  eight  ounces 
offugar;  mix  with  them  the  whites  of  five  eggs  well  beat, 
and  fet  the  whole  over  the  fire.  Stir  it  one  way  till  it 
becomes  thick  and  white,  then  ftrain  it  through  a gauze, 
and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  is  cold.  Then  beat  the  yolks 
of  five  eggs  very  fine,  and  put  into  your  pan  with  fome 
cream  and  the  other  articles.  Stir  it  over  a flow  fire 
till  it  is  ready  to  boil,  then  pour  it  into  a bafon,  and 
having  ftirred  it  till  it  is  quite  cold,  put  it  into  your  glafles. 

Lemon  Cream. 

CUT  off  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  as  thin  as  you  can, 
then  fqueeze  out  the  juice  of  three,  and  add  to  them  a 
pint  of  fpring  water.  Mix  with  them  the  whites  of  fix 
eggs  beat  very  fine,  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  and  keep 
ftirring  it  till  it  thickens,  but  be  careful  it  does  not  boil. 
Strain  it  through  a cloth,  then  mix  with  it  the  yolks  of 
fix  eggs  well  beat  up,  and  put  it  over  the  fire  to  thicken. 
Then  pour  it  into  a bowl,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
cold,  put  it  into  your  glafles. 
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Harljhorn  Crea  m. 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  the  fhavings  of  hartfhorn,  boil 
them  in  three  pints  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  hallapint, 
and  then  run  it  through  a jelly-bag.  Put  to  it  a pint  of 
cream,  and  four  ounces  of' fine  fugar,  and  let  it  juft  boil 
up.  Put  it  into  jelly-glades,  let  it  (land  till  it  is  cold, 
and  then,  by  dipping  your  glafles  into  fcalding  water, 
it  will  flip  out  whole.  Then  flick  them  all  over  with 
dices  of  almond  cut  lengthways.  It  is  generally  eaten 
with  white-wine  and  fugar. 

Burnt  Cream. 

TAKE  a little  clarified  fugar,  put  it  into  your  fugar 
pan,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  colours  in  the  pan ; then  pour 
in  your  cream,  ftirring  it  all  the  time  till  the  fugar  is 
diflolved.  The  cream  may  be  made  in  the  following 
manner:  To  a pint  of  cream  take  five  eggs,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fine  fugar  and  a fpoonful  of  orange-flower- 
water;  fet  it  over  the  fire,  ftirring  it  till  it  is  thick;  but 
be  lure  it  does  not  boil,  orelfe  it  will  curdle. 


Burnt  Cream  another  Way. 

BOIL  a pint  of  cream  with  fugar,  and  a little  lemon- 
peel  fhred  fine;  and  then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  fix,  and 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  feparately.  When  your  cream 
has  got  cool,  put  in  your  eggs,  with  a fpoonful  of  orange- 
flower-water,  and  one  of  fine  flour.  Set  it  over  the  fire, 
keep  ftirring  it  till  it  is  thick,  and  then  pour  it  into  a difh. 
When  it  is  cold,  fift  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  fugar 
all  over  it,  and  hold  a hot  falamander  over  it,  till  it  is  of 
a nice  light  brown  colour. 


Blanched  Cream. 

FAKE  a quart  of  very  thick  cream,  and  mix  with  it 
fome  fire  tugar  and  orange-flower- water.  Boil  it,  and 
beat  up  the  whites  of  twenty  eggs  with  a little  cold 
cream;  drain  it,  and  when  the  cream  is  upon  the  boil, 
P'!ur  'n  ^ie  ^%SS>  and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  comes  to  a 
thick  cuid.  1 hen  take  it  up,  and  drain  it  again  through 
a hair  fieve;  beat  it  well  with  afpoon  till  it  is  cold,  and 
then  put  it  into  a difh. 

^ E f Cream - 
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Cream  d-la-Franchipane. 

PUT  two  fpoonsful  of  flour  into  a flew-pan,  with 
forne  grated  lemon-peel,  fome  dried  orange-flowers 
fhred  fine,  and  a little  fait;  beat  up  the  yolks  and  whites 
of  fix  eggs,  with  a pint  of  milk  and  a bit  of  fugar;  make 
it  boil  and  ftir  it  over  the  fire  half  an  hour:  when  cold 
ufe  it  to  make  a franchipane  pie  or  tartlets,  for  which 
nothing  more  is  neceftary  than  to  put  it  upon  a puff- 
pafle,  and  w'hen  it  is  cold  glaze  it  with  fugar.  You 
may  put  in  a few  ratafia  bifeuits  to  give  it  a flavour. 

Whipt  Cream. 

TAKE  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  a quart  of  thick 
cream,  and  half  a pint  of  fack.  Mix  them  together, 
and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte  with  double-refined  fugar. 
Y7ou  may  perfume  it,  if  you  pleafe,  with  a little  mu(k  or 
ambergris  tied  in  a rag,  and  tteeped  a little  in  the  cream. 
Whip  it  up  with  a whifk,  and  fome  lemon- peel  tied  in 
the  middle  of  the  whifk.  Take  the  froth  with  a fpoon, 
and  lay  it  in  your  glades  or  bafons.  This  put  over  fine 
tarts  has  a pretty  appearance. 

Spanijh  Cream. 

TAKE  three  fpoonsful  of  flour  of  rice  fifted  very  fine, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  three  fpoonsful  of  water,  and 
two  of  orange-flower-water.  Then  put  to  them  one  pint 
of  cream,  and  fet  it  upon  a good  fire;  keep  ftirring  it  till 
it  is  of  a proper  thicknefs,  and  then  pour  it  into  cups. 

Steeple  Cream. 

TAKE  five  ounces  of  hartfliorn,  and  two  ounces  of 
ifi{tglafs,  and  put  them  into  a (tone  bottle ; fill  it  up  with 
fair  water  to  the  neck;  put  in  a fmall  quantity  of  gum- 
arabic  and  gum-dragon;  then  tie  up  the  bottle  very  clofe, 
and  fet  it  into  a pot  of  water,  with  hay  at  the  bottom. 
When  it  has  flood  fix  hours,  take  it  out,  and  let  it  ftand 
an  hour  before  you  open  it ; then  ftrain  it,  and  it  will  be  a 
flrong  jelly.  Take  a pound  of  blanched  almonds,  beat 
them  very  fine,  mix  it  with  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and 
Jet  it  ftand  a little;  then  ftrain  it  out,  and  mix  it  .with  a 
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eight;  let  the  rinds  of  fix  of  the  oranges  be  robbed  on 
fome  fugar,  and  fcraped  into  your  ifinglafs  while  boiling; 
when  done,  drain  it  through  a fine  lawn  fieve;  if  you 
have  any  dried  crocus  flowers  to  boil  in  your  jelly  it  will 
give  it  a fine  yellow  tinge,  and  leaves  no  tafle. 


Fruit  in  Jelly. 

PUT  into  a bafon  half  a pint  of  clear  calf’s  feet  ielJy» 
and  when  it  is  fet  and  fliff,  lay  in  three  fine  peaches,  and 
a bunch  of  grapes  with  the  ftalk  upwards.  Put  over 
them  a few  vine  leaves,  and  then  fill  up  your  bowl  wfith 
jelly.  Let  it  ftand  till  the  next  day,  and  then  fet  your 
bafon  to  the  brim  in  hot  water.  When  you  perceive  it 
gives  way  from  the  bafon,  lay  your  dilh  over  it,  turn 
your  jelly  carefully  out,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 

Blanc  Mange. 

THERE  are  various  methods  of  making  this  jelly, 
but  the  beft,  and  thofe  mofl:  ufually  pradlifed,  are  three; 
the  fird  of  which  is  termed  green , and  is  prepared  from 
ifinglafs  in  the  following  manner: 

Having  diflolved  your  ifinglafs,  put  to  it  two  ounces 
of  fweet  and  the  fame  quantity  of  bitter  almonds,  with 
fome  of  the  juice  of  fpinach  to  make  it  green,  and  a 
fpoonful  of  French  brandy.  Set  it  over  a dove  fire  in  a 
faucepan,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  is  aimed  ready  to  boil, 
then  drain  it  through  a gauze  fieve,  and  when  it  growrs 
thick,  put  it  into  a melon  mould,  let  it  lay  till  the  pext 
day,  and  then  turn  it  out.  You  may  garnifli  it  with 
red  and  white  flowers. 

The  fecond  method  of  preparing  this  jelly  is  alfo  from 
ifinglafs,  and  mud  be  done  thus:  Put  into  a quart  of 
water  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs,  and  let  it  noil  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  a pint:  then  put  in  the  whites  of  four  eggs, 
with  two  fpoonsful  of  vice  water,  and  fweeten  it  to 
your  tafle.  Run  it  through  a jelly  bag,  and  then  put 
to  it  two  ounces  of  fwreet  and  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds. 
Give  them  a feald  in  your  jelly,  and  then  run  therm 
through  a hair  fieve.  Then  put  it  into  a china  bowl, 
andjhe  next  day  turn  it  out.  Garnifh  with  fkwers  or 
^ I-  G g green 
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green  leaves,  and  flick  all  over  the  top  blanched  almonds 
cut  lengthways. 

The  third  fort  of  blanc  mange  is  called  clear,  and  is 
prepared  thus:  Skim  oft  the  rat,  and  ftrain  a quart  of 
ftrong  calf’s  feet  jelly.  1 hen  beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs,  and  put  them  to  your  jelly.  Set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  boils.  Then  pour  it  into  a 
jelly-bag,  and  run  it  through  feveral  times  till  it  is  clear. 
Beat  an  ounce  of  fweet  and  the  fame  quantity  of  bitter 
almonds  to  a pafte,  with  a fpoonful  of  rofe-watcr 
fqueezed  through  a cloth.  Then  mix  it  with  the  jellv, 
and  add  to  it  three  fpoonsful  of  very  good  cream.  Set 
it  again  over  the  fire,  and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  almoft 
boils. — Pour  it  into  a bowl,  ftir  it  very  often  till  it  is 
almoft  cold,  then  wet  your  moulds,  and  fill  them. 

Jaunmanse. 

TAKE  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  and 
half  a pint  of  water  boiled  together  till  the  ifinglafs 
is  juft  diflolved,  then  put  in  the  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon,  half  a pint  of  mountain  wine  and  fugar  to  your 
palate;  after  it  is  all  boiled  together,  let  it  ftand  till  al- 
moft cold,  then  add  four  yolks  of  eggs.  Put  it  again 
on  the  fire  till  it  almoft  boils,  then  ftrain  it  through  a 
fine  lawn  fieve,  and  keep  ftirring  it  till  cold. 

Black  Currant  Jelly* 

LET  your  currants  be  thoroughly  ripe,  and  quite  dry ; 
ftrip  them  clear  from  the  ftalks,  and  put  them  into  a large 
flew- pot.  To  every  ten  quarts  of  currants,  put  one 
quart  of  water.  Tie  paper  clofe  over  them,  and  fet 
them  for  two  hours  in  a cool  oven.  Ihen  fqueeze  them 
through  a very  fine  cloth,  and  to  every  quart  of  juice 
add  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf-fugar  broken  into  lmall 
pieces.  Stir  it  gently  till  the  fugar  is  melted,  ami  when 
it  boils,  take  oft  the  feum  quite  clean.  Let  it  boil  pretty 
quick  over  a clear  fire  till  it  jellies,  which  is  known  by 
dipping  the  fkimmer  into  your  jelly  and  holding  it  in 
the  air?  when  it  hangs  to  the  fpoon  in  a drop  it  is  done. 
You  may  alfo  put  fome  into  a plate  to  try,  and  if  there 
comes  a thick  fkin  it  is  done.  If  your  jelly  is  boiled  too 
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long  it  will  lofe  its  flavour,  and  fhrjnk  very  much. 
Pour  it  into  pots,  cover  them  with  brandy  papers,  and 
keep  them  in  a dry  place.  Red  and  while  jelly  is  made 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Ribband  Jelly. 

TAKE  out  the  great  bones  of  four  calf’s  feet,  and 
put  the  meat  into  a pot  with  ten  quarts  of  water,  three 
ounces  of  hartthorn,  the  fame  quantity  of  ilinglafs,  a 
nutmeg  quartered,  and  four  blades  of  mace.  Boil  it  till 
it  comes  to  two  quarts,  then  ftrain  it  through  a flannel 
bag,  and  let  it  ftand  twenty-four  hours.  Then  ferape 
off  all. the  fat  from  the  top  very  clean,  (lice  the  jelly, 
and  put  to  it  the  whites  of  fix  eggs  beaten  to  a froth. 
Boil  it  a little,  and  ftrain  it  through  a flannel  bag.  Then 
run  the  jelly  into  little  high  glaffes,  and  run  every  colour 
as  thick  as  your  finger;  but  obferve,  that  one  colour 
muft  be  thoroughly  cold  before  you  put  on  another; 
and  that  which  you  put  on  muft  be  but  blood  warm, 
otherwife  they  will  mix  together.  You  muft  colour  red 
with  cochineal,  green  with  fpinach,  yellow  with  faffron, 
blue  with  fyrup  of  violets,  and  white  with  thick  cream. 

Savory  Jelly. 

TAKE  fome  thin  flices  of  lean  veal  and  ham,  and 
put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a carrot  or  turnip,  and 
two  or  three  onions.  Cover  it,  and  let  it  fweat  on  a 
flow  fire  till  it  is  of  a deep  brown  colour.  Then  put 
to  it  a quart  of  very  clear  broth,  fome  whole  pepper, 
mace,  a little  ifinglafs,  and  fait  to  your  palate.  Boil  it 
ten  minutes,  then  ftrain  it,  (kirn  off  all  the  fat,  and  put 
to  it  the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Then  run  it  feveral  times 
through  a jelly-bag  till  it  is  perfeftly  clear,  and  pour  it 
into  your  glaffes.  ^ 

Common  Syllabub. 

PUT  a pint  of  cyder  and  a bottle  of  ftrong  beer  into  a 
large  bowl;  grate  in 'a  (mail  nutmeg,  and  fweeten  it  to 
your  tafte.  I hen  milk  from  the  cow  as  much  milk  as 
will  make  a fti ong  troth.  Let  it  ftand  an  hour,  and  then 
lire w over  it  a tew  currants  well  wathed,  picked,  and 
plumbed  betore  the  fire,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

GS?  Whipt 
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Whipt  Syllabub. 

Rl  B a lump  of  loaf  fugar  on  the  outfide  of  a lemon, 
and  put  it  into  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  fweeten  it  to 
your  tafte.  Then  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
add  aglafs  of  Madeira  wine,  or  French  brandy.  Mill 
it  to  a froth  with  a chocolate-mill,  take  off  the  froth  as 
it  rifes,  and  lay  it  in  a hair-fieve.  Then  fill  one  half  of 
your  glaffcs  a little  more  than  half  full  with  white  wine, 
and  the  other  half  of  your  glades  a little  more  than  half 
full  with  red  wine.  Then  lay  on  your  froth  as  high  as 
you  can,  but  take  care  that  it  is  well  drained  on  your 
fieve,  otherwife  it  will  mix  with  the  wine,  and  your 
fyllabub  be  fpoiled. 

Solid  Syllabub. 

TO  a quart  of  rich  cream  put  a pint  of  white  wine, 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  with  the  rind  of  one  grated, 
and  fweeten  it  to  your  tatfe.  Whip  it  up  well,  and  take 
off  the  froth  as  it  rifes.  Put  it  upon  a hair-fieve,  and 
Jet  it  fland  in  a cool  place  till  the  next  day.  Then  half 
fill  your  glades  with  the  fkim,  and  heap  up  the  froth  as 
high  as  you  can.  The  bottom  will  look  clear,  and  it 
will  keep  feveral  days. 

Lemon  Syllabubs. 

TAKE  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf-fugar,  and  rub 
upon  the  outer  rinds  of  two  lemons,  till  you  have  got 
all  the  effence  out  of  them.  Then  put  the  fugar  into  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  white  wine. 
Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  both  lemons,  and  let  it  (land  for 
two  hours.  Then  mill  it  with  a chocolate  mill  to  raife 
the  troth,  and  take  it  off  with  a fpoon  as  it  rifes,  or  it 
will  make  it  heavy.  Lay  it  upon  a hair  fieve  to  drain, 
then  till  your  glafles  with  the  remainder,  and  lay  on  the 
froth  as  high  as  you  can.  Let  them  (land  all  night,  and 
they  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Everlajling  Syllabubs. 

TAKE  half  a pint  of  Rhenifh  wine,  half  a pint  of 
fack,  with  the  juice  of  twm  large  Seville  oranges,  and 
put  them  into  two  pints  and  a half  of  thick  cream. 

g ' Grate 
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Grate  in  juft  the  yellow  rind  of  three  lemons,  and  put  in 
a pound  of  double-refined  fugar  well  beaten  and  fitted. 
Mix  all  together,  with-  a fpoonful  of  orange-flower- 
water,  and  with  a whifk  beat  it  well  together  for  half 
an  hour.  Then,  with  a fpoon,  take  off  the  froth,  lay 
it  on  a fieve  to  drain,  and  fill  your  glafles.  Thefe  will 
keep  better  than  a week,  and  fhould  always  be  made 
the  day  before  they  are  wanted. — The  beft  way  to  whip 
a fyllabub  is  this:  Have  a fine  large  chocolate-mill, 
which  you  muft  keep  on  purpofe,  and  a large  deep  bowl 
to  mill  them  in,  as  this  way  they  will  be  done  quicker, 
and  the  froth  be  the  (Longer.  For  the  thin  that  is  left 
at  the  bottom,  have  ready  fome  calf’s  feet  jelly  boiled 
and  clarified,  in  which  muft  be  nothing  but  the  calf’s 
feet  boiled  to  a hard  jelly.  When  it  is  cold,  take  off 
the  fat,  clear  it  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  run  it  through 
a flannel  bag,  and  mix  it  with  the  clear  left  of  the  fyl- 
Jabub.  Sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  give  it  a boil,  and 
then  pour  it  into  bafons,  or  fuch  other  veflels  as  you 
may  think  proper.  When  cold,  turn  it  out,  and  it  will 
be  exceeding  fine. 

A Hedge  Hog. 

o o 

TAKE  two  pounds  of  blanched  almonds,  and  beat 
them  well  in  a mortar,  with  a little  canary  and  orange- 
flower  water,  to  keep  them  from  oiling.  Work  them 
into  a ftiifi  pafte,  and  then  beat  in  the  yolks  of  twelve, 
and  the  whites  of  feven  eggs.  Put  to  it  a pint  of  cream, 
fweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  and  fet  it  on  a clear  fire.  Keep 
it  conftantly  ltirring  till  it  is  thick  enough  to  make  into 
the  form  of  an  hedge-hog.  Then  ftick  it  full  of  blanched 
almonds,  flit  and  ftuck  up  like  the  briftles  of  a hedge- 
hog, and  then  put  it  into  a difli.  Take  a pint  of  cream, 
and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beat  up,  and  fweeten  it  to 
yf5.11.1  Pa^aff-  Stir  the  whole  together  over  a/flow  fire 
till  it  is  quite  hot,  and  then  pour  it  into  the  difli  round 
the  hedge-hog,  and  let  it  (land  till  it  is  cold,  when  its 
form  will  have  a pleafing  efteft. 


Flummery 
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Flummery. 

TAKE  an  ounce  of  bitter  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
fweet  almonds,  put  them  in  a bafon,  and  pour  over  them 
fome  boiling  water  to  make  the  fkins  come  off.  Then 
if  rip  off  the  fkins,  and  throw  the  kernels  into  cold  water; 
take  them  out,  and  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar,  with 
a little  rofe-water  to  keep  them  from  oiling;  and  when 
they  are  beat,  put  them  into  a' pint  of  calves  feet  flock: 
fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  fweeten  it  to  vour  tafle  with  loaf- 
fugar.  As  foon  as  it  boils,  flrain  it  through  a piece  of 
muflin  or  gauze;  and  when  it  is  a little  cold,  put  it  into 
a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  keep  ftirring  it  often  till  it 
grows  thick  and  cold.  Wet  your  moulds  in  cold  water, 
and  pour  in  the  flummery.  Let  them  (land  about  fix 
hours  before  you  turn  them  out;  and,  if  you  make  your 
flummery  ft  iff,  and  wet  your  moulds,  it  will  turn  out 
without  putting  them  into  warm  water,  which  will  be 
a great  advantage  to  the  look  of  the  figures,  as  warm 
water  gives  a dullnefs  to  the  flummery. 

French  Flummery . 

PUT  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  beat  very  fine  into  a quart 
of  cream,  and  mix  them  well  together.  Let  it  boil 
gently  over  a flow  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  keep 
ftirring  it  all  the  time.  Then  take  it  off,  fweeten  it  to 
your  tafle,  and  put  in  a fpoonful  of  rofe-water,  and  ano- 
ther of  orange-flower- water.  Strain  it,  and  pour  it  into 
a glafs  or  bafon,  and  when  it  is  cold,  turn  it  out. 

Green  Melon  in  Flummery. 

TAKE  a little  ftiff  flummery,  and  put  into  it  fome 
bitter  almonds,  with  as  much  juice  of  fpinach  as  will 
make  it  of  a fine  pale  green.  When  it  becomes  as  thick 
as  good  cream,  wet  your  melon-mould,  and  put  it  in. 
Then  put  a pint  of  clear  calf’s-feet  jelly  into  a large 
bafon,  and  let  them  fland  all  night.  The  next  day  turn 
out  your  melon,  and  Jay  it  in  the  middle  of  your  bafon 
• and  jelly.  Then  fill  up  your  bafon  wfith  jelly  that  is  be- 
ginning to  fet,  and  let  it  fland  all  night.  The  next 
morning  turn  it  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  diretted  for 
& the 
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the  Fruit  in  Jelly.  See  page  233.  For  ornament,  put 
on  the  top  a garland  of  flowers. 

Solomons  Temple  in  Flummery. 

TAKE  a quart  of  ftiff  flummery,  and  divide  it  into 
three  parts.  Make  one  part  a pretty  thick  colour  with 
a little  cochineal  bruifed  fine,  and  fteeped  in  French 
brandy.  Scrape  an  ounce  of  chocolate  very  fine,  diffolve 
it  in  a little  ftrong  coffee,  and  mix  it  with  another  part 
of  your  flummery,  to  make  it  a light  ftone  colour.  The 
laft  part  muff  be  white.  Then  wet  your  temple-mould, 
and  fit  it  in  a pot  to  ftand  even.  Fill  the  top  of  the  tem- 
ple with  red  flummery  for  the  fteps,  and  the  four  points 
with  white.  Then  fill  it  up  with  chocolate  flummery; 
and  let  it  ftand  till  the  next  day.  Then  loofen  it  round 
with  a pin,  and  (hake  it  loofe  very  gently;  but  do  not 
dip  your  mould  in  warm  water,  as  that  will  take  off  the 
glofs,  and  lpoil  the  colour.  When  you  turn  it  out,  flick 
a fmall  fprig  of  flowers  down  from  the  top  of  every  point, 
which  will  not  only  ftrengthen  it,  but  give  it  a pretty 
appearance.  Lay  round  it  rock  candy  fweet meats. 


SECT.  IV. 

PRESERVING  FRUIT,  &c. 

SOME  general  rules  are  neceflary  to  be  obferved  in 
this  part  of  the  Art  of  Confe&ionary,  and  which  we  fljall 
previoufly  notice,  as  well  for  the  inftrucfion,  as  reputation 
of  thofe  whofe  province  it  may  beoccafionally  to  ufe  fuch 
articles.  In  the  firft  place  remember,  that  in  makino- 
your  fyrups,  the  fugar  is  well  pounded  and  diflolved  be- 
fore you  fet  it  on  the  fire,  which  will  not  only  make  the 
fcum  rife  well,  but  caufe  the  fyrup  to  have  its  proper 
colour.  When  you  preferve  cherries,  damfons,  or  any 
other  kind  of  ftone  fruit,  cover  them  with  mutton-fuer 
rendered,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  air,.  which,  if  it  pe- 
netrates, will  totally  deftroy  them.  All  wet  fweetmeats 
muft  be  kept  in  a dry  and  cool  place,  as  they  will  be 
fybjetft  to  grow  mouldy  and  damp,  and  too  much  heat 

will 
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will  deftrov  their  virtue.  Dip  writing  paper  into  brandy, 
lay  it  dole  to  the  fweetmeats,  cover  them  quite  tight 
with  paper,  and  they  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time 
without  receiving  the  lead  injury.  Without  thefe  pre- 
cautions, all  art  and  endeavours  will  prove  ineffe&ual. 

Jpricois. 

GATHER  your  apricots  before  the  ftones  become 
hard,  put  them  into  a pan  of  cold  fpring  water  with 
plenty  of  vine  leaves;  fet  them  over  a flow  fire  till  they 
are  quite  yellow,  then  take  them  out,  and  rub  them 
with  a flannel  and  fait  to  take  off  the  lint.  Put  them 
into  the  pan  to  the  fame  water  and  leaves,  cover  them 
clofe,  fet  them  at  a good  diftance  from  the  fire  till  they 
are  a fine  light  green,  then  take  them  carefully  up,  and 
pick  out  all  the  bad  coloured  and  broken  ones.  Boil 
the  bcft  gently  two  or  three  times  in  a thin  fyrup,  and 
let  them  be  quite  cold  each  time  before  you  boil  them. 
When  they  look  plump  and  clear,  make  a fyrup  of 
double-refined  fugar,  but  not  too  thick;  give  your  apri- 
cots a gentle  boil  in  it,  and  then  put  them  into  your 
pots  or  glafles.  Dip  paper  in  brandy,  lay  it  over  them, 
tie  it  dole,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place  for  ufe. 

Peaches. 

GET  the  largeft  peaches  you  can,  but  do  not  let 
them  be  too  ripe.  Rub  off  the  lint  with  a cloth,  and 
then  run  them  down  the  feam  with  a pin  lkin  deep,  and 
cover  them  with  French  brandy.  Tie  a bladder  over 
them,  and  let  them  hand  a week.  Then  take  them  out 
and  make  a ftrong  fyrup  for  them.  Boil  and  fleim  it  well, 
then  put  in  your  peaches,  and  boil  them  till  they  look 
clear;  then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  pots,  or 
glaffes.  Mix  the  fyrup  with  the  brandy,  and  when  it 
is  cold,  pour  it  on  your  peaches.  Tie  them  fo  clofe 
down  with  a bladder,  that  no  air  can  come  to  them, 
otherwife  they  will  turn  black,  and  be  totally  fpoiled. 

Quinces. 

THESE  may  be  preferved  either  whole,  or  in  quar- 
ters, and  muff  be  done  thus:  Pare  them  very  thin  and 

round. 
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round,  put  them  into  a faucepan,  fill  it  with  hard  water, 
and  lay  the  parings  over  the  quinces  to  keep  them  down. 
Cover  your  faucepan  clofe,  that  none  of  the  fleam  may 
get  out,  fet  them  over  a flow  fire  till  they  are  fott,  and 
of  a fine  pink  colour,  and  then  let  them  (land  till  they 
are  cold.  Make  a good  fyrup  of  double-refined  fugar, 
and  boil  and  (kirn  it  well;  then  put  in  your  quinces,  let 
them  boil  ten  minutes,  take  them  off',  and  let  them  (land 
two  or  three  hours.  Then  boil  them  till  the  fyrup  looks 
thick,  and  the  quinces  clear.  Put  them  into  deep  jars, 
with  the  fyrup,  and  cover  them  clofe  with  brandy-paper 
and  leather. 

Barberries. 

TO  preferve  barberries  for  tarts,  you  muff  proceed 
thus:  Pick  the  female  branches  clean  from  the  (talk;— • 
take  their  weight  of  loaf  fugar,  and  put  them  into  a jar. 
Set  them  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water  till  the  fugar  is 
melted,  and  the  barberries  quite  foft,  and  then  let  them 
Hand  all  night.  The  next  day  put  them  into  a preferving- 
pan,  and  boil  them  fifteen  minutes,  then  put  them  into 
jars,  tie  them  clofe,  and  fet  them  by  for  ufe. 

If  you  intend  to  preferve  your  barberries  in  bunches, 
you  muff  proceed  as  follows : Having  procured  the  fined 
female  barberries,  fele£t  all  the  largeft  branches,  and 
then  pick  the  reft  from  the  (talks.  Put  them  in  as  much 
water  as  will  make  a fyrup  for  your  bunches.  Boil  them 
till  they  are  foft,  then  (train  them  through  a fieve,  and 
to  every  pint  of  juice,  put  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf 
fugar.  Boil  and  (kirn  it  well,  and  to  every  pint  of  fyrup, 
put  half  a pound  of  barberries  in  bunches.  Boil  them 
till  they  look  very  fine  and  clear,  then  put  them  care- 
fully into  pots  or  glafles,  and  tie  them  clofe  down  with 
paper  dipped  in  brandy. 

Pine  Apples. 

THESE  muft  be  taken  before  they  are  ripe,  and  laid 
in  ftrong  fait  and  water  for  five  days.  Then  put  into  the 
bottom  ut  a jarge  faucepan  a handful  of  vine- leaves,  and 
put  in  your  pine-apples.  Fill  your  pan  with  vine-leaves, 
and  then  pour  in  the  fait  and  water  they 'were  laid  in.— 
VII.  H h Coyer 
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Cover  it  up  very  clofe,  fet  them  over  a flow  fire,  and  let 
them  ftand  till  they  are  of  a fine  light  green.  Have 
ready  a thin  fyrup,  made  of  a quart  of  water,  and  a 
pound  of  double-refined  fugar.  When  it  is  almofl  cold, 
put  it  into  a deep  jar,  and  put  in  the  pine  apples  with 
their  tops  on.  Let  them  fland  a week,  and  take  care 
they  are  well  covered  with  the  fyrup.  When  they  have 
Hood  a week,  boil  your  fyrup  again,  and  pour  it  carefully 
into  your  jar,  left  you  break  the  tops  of  your  pine-apples. 
Let  it  ftand  eight  or  ten  weeks,  and  during  that  time 
give  the  fyrup  two  or  three  boilings  to  keep  it  from 
moulding.  Let  your  fyrup  ftand  till  it  is  near  cold 
before  you  put  it  on;  and  when  your  pine-apples  look 
quite  full  and  green,  take  them  out  of  the  fyrup,  and 
make  a thick  fyrup  of  three  pounds  of  double-refined 
fugar,  with  as  much  water  as  will  diflolve  it.  Boil  and 
fkim  it  well,  put  a few  flices  of  white  ginger  into  it, 
and  when  it  is  nearly  cold,  pour  it  upon  your  pine- 
apples.— Tie  them  down  clofe  with  a bladder,  and  they 
wilf  keep  many  years  without  fhrinking. 

* **  / 

Grapes. 

TAKE  fome  clofe  bunches  (whether  white  or  red  is 
immaterial)  not  too  ripe,  and  lay  them  in  a jar.  Put 
to  them  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar-candy,  and  fill 
the  jar  with  common  brandy.  Tie  them  up  clofe  with 
a bladder,  and  fet  them  in  a dry  place. 

Morello  Cherries. 

GATHER  your  cherries  when  they  are  full  ripe,  take 
off  the  ftalks,  and  prick  them  with  a pin.  I a every 
pound  of  cherries,  put  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf-fugar. 
Beat  part  of  your  fugar,  ftrew  it  over  them,  and  let 
there  ftand  al)  night.  Diflolve  the  reft  of  your  fugar  in 
half  a pint  of  the  juice  of  currants,  fet  it  over  a flow  fire, 
and  put  in  the  cherries  with  the  fugar,  and  give  them 
a gentle  fcald.  Then  take  them  carefully  out,  boil 
your  fyrup  till  it  is  thick,  pour  it  upon  your  cherries, 
and  tie  them  down  clofe. 
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Green  Codlihs. 

GATHER  them  when  they  are  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  walnut,  with  the  ftalks  and  a leaf  or  two  on  them. 
Put  a handful  of  vine  leaves  into  a pan  of  fpring  water; 
then  put  a layer  of  codlins,  then  one  of  vine-leaves,  and 
fo  on  till  the  pan  is  full.  Cover  it  clofe  to  prevent  the 
fleam  getting  out,  and  fet  it  on  a flow  fire.  When  you 
find  them  foft,  take  off  the  fkins  with  a penknife,  and 
then  put  them  in  the  fame  water  with  the  vine  leaves, 
which  muft  be  quite  cold,  otherwife  they  will  be  apt  to 
crack.  Put  in  a little  roach  allum,  and  fet  them  over  a 
very  flow  fire  till  they  are  green,  which  will  be  in  three 
or  four  hours.  Then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on 
afieve  to  drain.  Make  a good  fyrup,  and  give  them  a 
gentle  boil  once  a day  for  three  days.  Then  put  them 
into  fmall  jars,  cover  them  clofe  with  brandy-paper,  tie 
them  down  tight,  and  fet  them  in  a dry  place.  They 
will  keep  all  the  year. 

Golden  Pippins. 

BOIL  the  rind  of  an  orange  very  tender,  and  let  it  lay 
in  water  two  or  three  days.  Take  a quart  of  golden  pip- 
pins, pare,  core,  quarter,  and  boil  them  to  a ftrong 
jelly,  and  run  it  through  a jelly-bag.  Then  take  twelve 
of  the  largeft  pippins,  pare  them,  and  fcrape  out  the 
cores.  Put  a pint  of  water  into  a flew-pan,  with  two 
pounds  of  loaf-fugar.  When  it  boils,  fkim  it,  and  put 
in  your  pippins,  with  the  orange  rind  in  thin  flices.  Let 
them  boil  faff  till  the  fugar  is  very  thick,  and  will  almoft 
candy.  Then  put  a pint  of  the  pippin-jelly,  and  boil 
them  faft  till  the  jelly  is  quite  clear.  Then  fqueeze  in 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  give  it  a boil,  and,  with  the  orange- 
peel,  put  them  into  pots  or  glaffes,  and  cover  them  clofe. 

Green  Gage  Plumbs. 

GET  the  fineft  plumbs  you  can,  gathered  juft  before 
they  are  ripe.  Put  a layer  of  vine-leaves  at  the  bottom 
of  your  pan,  then  a layer  of  plumbs,  and  then  vine-leaves 
and  plumbs  alternately,  till  the  pan  is  nearly  filled.  Then 
put  in  as  much  water  as  it  will  hold,  fet  it  over  a flow 
fire,  and  when  the  plumbs  are  hot,  and  begin  to  crack, 
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take  them  off,  and  pare  off  the  {kins  very  carefully, 
putting  them  into  a fieve,  as  you  do  them.  Then  lay 
them  in  the  fame  water,  with  a layer  of  leaves  between, 
as  you  did  at  firft,  and  covers  them  fo  clofe  that  no  fleam 
can  get  out.  Hang  them  at  a great  diftance  from  the 
fire  till  they  are  green,  which  will  take  at  lead  five  or 
fix  hours.  Then  take  them  carefully  up,  lay  them  on  a 
hair  fieve  to  drain,  make  a good  fyrup,  and  give  them 
a gentle  boil  in  it  twice  a day  for  two  days.  Then  take 
them  out,  put  them  into  a fine  clear  fyrup,  and  cover 
them  clofe  down  with  brandy-paper. 

Oranges. 

TAKE  what  number  of  Seville-oranges  you  think 
proper,  cut  a hole  at  the  flalk  end  of  each  about  the 
fize  of  a fix-pence,  and  fcoop  out  the  pulp  quite  clean. 
Tie  them  feparately  in  pieces  of  muflin,  and  lay  them 
in  fpring  water  for  two  days.  Change  the  water  twice 
every  day,  and  then  boil  them  in  the  muflin  on  a flow 
fire  till  thev  are  quite  tender.  As  the  water  waftes, 
put  more  hot  water  into  the  pan,  and  keep  them  covered; 
Weigh  the  oranges  before  you  fcoop  them,  and  to  every 
pound  put  two  pounds  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  a 
pint  of  water.  Boil  the  fugar  and  water,  with  the  juice 
ot  the  oranges,  to  a fyrup,  Ikim  it  well,  let  it  ftand  till 
it  is  cold,  then  take  the  oranges  out  of  the  muflin,  put 
them  into  the  pan,  and  let  them  boil  half  an  hour.  If 
they  are  not  quite  clear,  boil  them  once  a day  for  two 
or  three  days.  Then  pare  and  core  fome  green  pippins, 
and  boil  them  till  the  water  is  ftrong  of  the  apple;  but 
do  not  flir  them,  and  only  put  them  down  with  the 
back  of  a fpoon.  Strain  the  water  through  a jelly-bag 
till  it  is  quite  clear,  and  then  to  every  pint  of  water  put 
a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon 
{trained  fine.  Boil  it  up  to  a ftrong  jelly,  drain  the 
oranges  out  of  the  fyrup,  and  put  them  into  glafs  jars, 
or  pots  the  fize  of  an  orange,  with  the  holes  upwards. 
Pour  the  jelly  over  them,  cover  them  with  papers  clipped 
in  brandy,  and  tie  them  clofe  down  with  a bladder. 
You  may  prelerve  lemons  in  the  fame  manner. 

' • ' Jlq/pbprics, 
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Rafpberries. 

GATHER  your  rafpberries  on  a dry  day,  when  they 
are  juft  turning  red,  with  the  ftalks  on  about  an  inch 
long.  Lay  them  fingly  on  a difh,  then  beat  and  fift 
their  weight  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  ftrew  it  over 
them.  To  every  quart  of  rafpberries  take  a quart  of 
red-currant  juice,  and  put  to  it  its  weight  of  double- 
refined  fugar.  Boil  and  Ikim  it  well,  then  put  in  your 
rafpberries,  and  give  them  a fcald.  Take  them  off, 
and  let  them  ftand  for  two  hours.  Then  fet  them  on 
again,  and  make  them  a little  hotter.  Proceed  in  this 
manner  two  or  three  times  till  they  look  clear;  but  do 
not  let  them  boil,  as  that  will  make  the  ftalks  come  off. 
When  they  are  tolerably  cool,  put  them  in  jelly-glaffes 
with  the  ftalks  downwards.  White  rafpberries  muft  be 
preferved  in  the  fame  manner,  only  obferving,  that 
inftead  of  red,  you  ufe  white  currant  juice. 

Strawberries. 

GATHER  the  fineft  fcarlet  ftrawberries  you  can,  with 
the  ftalks  on,  before  they  are  too  ripe.  Lay  them  fe- 
parately  on  a china  difh,  then  beat  and  fift  twice  their 
weight  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  ftrew  it  over  them. 
Take  a few  ripe  fcarlet  ftrawberries,  crufh  them,  and 
put  them  into  a jar,  with  their  weight  of  double-refined 
fugar  beat  fmall.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  ftand 
in  a kettle  of  boiling  water  till  they  are  foft,  and  the 
fyrup  is  extracted  from  them.  Then  ftrain  them  through 
a muffin  rag  into  a preferving-pan,  boil  and  fkim  it  well, 
and  when  it  is  cold,  put  in  your  whole  ftrawberries, 
and  fet  them  over  the  fire  till  they  are  milk-warm. 
Then  take  them  off,  and  let  them  ftand  till  they  are 
quite  cold.  Set  them  on  again,  and  make  them  a little 
hotter,  and  do  fo  feveral  times  till  they  look  clear;  but 
do  not  let  them  boil,  as  that  will  bring  off  their  ftalks. 
When  the  ftrawberries  are  cold,  put  them  into  jelly- 
glaffes,  with  the  ftalks  downwards,  and  fill  up  your 
gjaffes  with  the  fyrup.  Put  over  them  papers  dipped 
in  brandy,  and  tie  them  down  clofe. 
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Currants  in  Bunches. 

STONE  them,  and  tie  lix  or  feven  bunches  together 
with  a thread  to  a piece  of  fplit  deal  about  four  inches 
long.  Put  them  into  the  preferving-pan  with  their 
weight  of  double-refined  fugar  beaten  and  finely  fifted, 
and  let  them  Hand  all  night.  Then  take  fome  pippins, 
pare,  core,  and  boil  them,  and  prefs  them  down  with 
the  back  of  a fpoon,  but  do  not  dir  them..  When  the 
water  isftrongot  the  apple,  add  to  it  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  drain  it  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  runs  quite  clear. 
To  every  pint  of  your  liquor  put  a pound  of  double- 
refined  fugar,  and  boil  it  up  to  a ftrong  jelly.  Then  put 
it  to  your  currants,  and  boil  them  till  they  look  clear. 
Cover  them  in  the  prelerving-part  with  paper  till  they  are 
almod  cold,  and  then  put  the  bunches  of  currants  into 
your  glades,  and  fill  them  up  with  jelly.  When  they 
are  cold,  wet  papers  in  brandy  and  lay  over  them;  then 
put  over  them  another  paper,  and  tie  them  up  clofe.  This 
method  mud  be  purfued  with  either  white  or  red  currants. 

To  preferve  currants  for  tarts,  you  mud  proceed  thus: 
To  every  pound  of  currants  take  a pound  of  fugar.  Put 
your  fogar  into  a preferving-pan,  with  as  much  juice 
of  currants  as  will  diffolve  it.  When  it  boils,  tkim  it,  put 
in  your  currants,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  clear.  Put 
them  into  a jar,  lay  brandy-paper  over  them,  and  tie 
them  down  clofe. 

Goofeberries. 

GET  the  larged  green  goofeberries  you  can,  and  pick 
off  the  black  eye,  but  not  the  dalk.  Set  them  over  the 
fire  in  a pot  of  water  to  fcald,  but  do  not  let  them  boil, 
as  that  will  fpoil  them.  When  they  are  tender,  take 
them  up,  and  put  them  into  cold  water.  Then  take  a 
pound  and  a half  of  double-refined  fugar  to  a pound  of 
goofeberries,  and  clarify  the  fugar  with  water,  a pint 
to  a pound  of  fugar.  When  your  fyrup  is  cold,  put  the 
goofeberries  fingly  into  your  preferving-pan,  put  the 
fyrup  to  them,  and  fet  them  on  a gentle  fire.  Let  them 
boil,  but  not  fo  fad  as  to  break  them;  and  when  they 
have  boiled,  and  you  perceive  the  fugar  has  entered  them, 
take  them  off,  cover  them  witn  white  paper,  and  fet  them 
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by  all  night.  The  next  day,  take  them  out  of  the  fyrup, 
and  boil  the  fyrup  till  it  begins  to  be  ropy.  Skim  it, 
and  put  it  to  them  again,  fet  them  on  a flow  fire,  and 
let  them  fimmer  gently  till  you  perceive  the  fyrup  will 
rope.  Then  take  them  off,  fet  them  by  till  they  are  cold, 
and  cover  them  with  brandy-paper. 

If  you  preferve  red  goofeberries,  you  mud  proceed 
thus:  put  a pound  of  loaf-fugar  into  a preferving-pan, 
with  as  much  water  as  will  diffolve  it,  and  boil  and  Ikim 
it  well.  Then  put  in  a quart  of  rough  red  goofeberries, 
and  let  them  boil  a little.  Set  them  by  till  the  next  day, 
and  then  boil  them  till  they  look  clear,  and  the  fyrup  is 
thick.  Then  put  them  into  pots,  or  glaffes,  and  cover 
them  with  brandy-paper. 

Goofeberries  in  Imitation  of  Hops. 

TAKE  the  Iargeft  green  walnut  goofeberries  you  can 
get  and  cut  them  at  the  ftalk  end  into  four  quarters. — 
Leave  them  whole  at  the  bloflbm  end,  take  out  all  the 
feeds,  and  put  five  or  fix  one  in  another.  Take  a 
needleful  of  ftrong  thread,  with  a large  knot  at  the  end; 
run  the  needle  through  the  bunch  of  goofeberries,  tie  a 
knot  to  fatten  them  together,  and  they  will  refemble 
hops.  Put  cold  fpring  water  into  your  pan,  with  a large 
handtul  of  vine  leaves  at  the  bottom ; then  three  or  four 
layers  of  goofeberries,  with  plenty  of  vine  leaves  between 
every  layer,  and  over  the  top  of  your  pan.  Cover  it  fo 
that  no  fleam  can  get  out,  and  fet  them  on  a flow  fire. 
Take  them  off  as  foon  as  they  are  fealding  hot,  and  let 
them  fland  till  they  are  cold.  Then  fet  them  on  again 
till  they  are  of  a good  green,  then  take  them  off,  and  let 
them  fland  till  they  are  quite  cold.  Put  them  into  a fieve 
to  drain,  and  make  a thin  fyrup  thus:  To  every  pint  of 
water  put  in  a pound  of  common  loaf-fugar,  and  boil  it 
and  fldm  it  well.  When  it  is  about  half  cold,  put  in 
your  goofeberries,  let  them  fland  till  the  next  day,  give 
them  one  boil  a-day  for  three  days.  Then  make  a fyrup 
thus:  To  every  pint  of  water  put  in  a pound  of  fine 
fugar,  a flice  of  ginger,  and  a lemon-peel  cut  length- 
ways very  fine.  Boil  and  Admit  well,  give  your  goofe- 
berries 
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berries  a botl  in  it,  and  when  they  are  cold,  put  them  into 
glades  or  pots,  lay  brandy-paper  over  them,  and  tie 
them  up  clofe. 

Damfons. 

PUT  your  damfons  into  a (billet  over  the  fire,  with 
as  much  water  as  will  cover  them.  When  they  have 
boiled,  and  the  liquor  is  pretty  ftrong,  (train  it  out  and 
add  to  every  pound  of  damfons  wiped  clean,  a pound  of 
fingle-refined  fugar.  Put  one  third  of  your  fugar  into 
the  liquor,  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  fimmers  put 
in.  the  damfons.  Let  them  have  one  good  boil,  then 
take  them  off,  and  cover  them  up  clofe  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  fet  them  on  again,  and  let  them  fimmer  over  the 
fire  after  turning  them.  Then  take  them  out,  put  them 
into  a bafon,  drew  all  the  fugar  that  was  lett  on  them, 
and  pour  the  hot  liquor  over  them.  Cover  them  up, 
let  them  (land  till  the  next  day,  and  then  boil  them  up 
again  till  they  are  enough.  Then  take  them  up,  and 
put  them  in  pots;  boil  the  liquor  till  it  jellies,  and  when 
it  is  almoft  cold,  pour  it  on  them.  Cover  them  with 
paper,  tie  them  clofe,  and  fet  them  in  a ,dry  place. 

Walnuts. 

THERE  are  three  different  ways  of  preferving  wal- 
nuts, namely,  white,  black,  and  green..  To  preferve 
them  white,  you  muff  pare  them  till  the  white  appears 
and  nothing  elfe.  As  you  do  them,  throw  them  into 
fait  and  water,  and  let  them  lie  there  till  your  fugar  is 
ready.  Take  three  pounds  of  good  loaf  fugar,  put  it 
into  your  preferving-pan,  fet  it  over  a charcoal  fire,  and 
put  as  much  water  to  it  as  will  juft  wet  the  fugar.  Let 
it  boil,  and  have  ready  ten  or  twelve  whites  of  eggs 
drained  and  beat  up  to  a troth.  Cover  your  fugar  with 
the  froth  as  it  boils,  and  (kirn  it.  Then  boil  and  (kim 
it  till  it  is  as  clear  as  cryftal,  and  throw  in  your  wal- 
nuts. Juft  give  them  a boil  till  they  are  tender,  then 
take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in  a dith  to  cool.  When 
they  are  cold,  put  them  in  your  pieferving-pot,  and 
pour  the  fugar  as  warm  as  milk  over  them.  When  they 
are  quite  cold  tie  them  up. 
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In  preferving  walnuts  black,  you  mud  proceed  thus: 
Take  thofe  of  the  fmaller  kind,  put  them  into  fait  and 
water,  and  change  the  water  every  day  for  nine  days.— 
Then  put  them  into  a fieve,  and  let  them  ftand  in  the  air 
till  they  begin  to  turn  black.  Then  put  them  into  a jug, 
pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and  let  them  (land  till  the 
next  day.  Put  them  into  a fieve  to  drain,  flick  a clove 
in  each  end  of  the  walnuts,  put  them  into  a pan  of  boiling 
water  and  let  them  boil  five  minutes.  Then  take  them 
up,  make  a thin  fyrup,  and  fcald  them  in  it  three  or  four 
times  a day,  till  your  walnuts  are  black  and  bright. — * 
Then  make  a thick  fyrup  with  a few  cloves,  and  a little 
ginger  cut  in  flices.  Skim  it  well,  pour  in  your  walnuts, 
boil  them  five  or  fix  minutes,  and  then  put  them  into 
jars.  Lay  brandy-paper  over  them,  and  tie  them  down 
clofe  with  a bladder.  The  longer  they  are  kept,  the 
better  they  will  eat,  as  time  takes  off  their  bitternefs. 

Green  walnuts  muft  be  prepared  by  the  following 
mode:  Wipe  them  very  dry,  and  lay  them  in  fait  and 
water  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  take  them  out,  and 
wipe  them  very  clean.  Have  ready  a fkillit  of  boiling 
water,  throw  them  in,  let  them  boil  a minute,  and  then 
take  them  out.  Lay  them  on  a coarfe  cloth,  and  boil 
your  fugar  as  directed  for  the  white  walnuts.  Then  juft 
give  them  a fcald  in  the  fugar,  take  them  up,  and  lay 
them  to  cool.  Put  them  into  your  preferving-pot,  and 
proceed  as  diredfed  for  the  preferving  of  white  walnuts. 

Cucumbers. 

LAKE  the  greeneft  cucumbers,  and  the  moft  free 
from  feeds  you  can  get ; fome  fmall  to  preferve  whole, 
and  others  large  to  cut  into  pieces.  Put  them  into  ftrong 
fait  and  water  in  a ftraight  mouthed  jar,  with  a cabbage- 
leaf  to  keep  them  down.  Set  them  in  a warm  place 
till  they  are  yellow,  then  vvafli  them  out,  and  fet  them 
over  the  fire  in  frefh  water,  with  a little  fait,  and  a frefli 
cabbage-leaf  over  them.  Cover 'the  pan  very  clofe,  but 
take  care  they  do  not  boil.  If  they  are  not  of  a fine 
green,  change  your  water,  and  that  will  help  them. 

Ihen  cover  them  as  before,  and  make  them  hot. 
When  they  become  of  a good  green,  take  them  off  the 
VU.  1 i fire, 
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fire,  and  let  them  ftand  till  they  are  cold.  Then  cut  the 
large  ones  into  quarters,  take  out  the  feed  and  foft  part, 
then  put  them  into  cold  water,  and  let  them  (land  two 
days;  but  change  the  water  twice  every  day  to  take  out 
the  fait.  Take  a pound  of  fingle-refined  fugar,  and  half 
a pint  of  water;  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and,  when  you  have 
fkimmed  it  clean,  put  in  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  an 
ounce  of  ginger  with  the  outfide  fcraped  off.  When 
your  fyrup  is  pretty  thick,  take  it  off;  and  when  cold, 
wipe  the  cucumbers  dry,  and  put  them  in.  Boil  the 
fyrup  once  in  two  or  three  days  for  three  weeks,  and 
ffrengthen  it,  if  neceffary.  When  you  put  the  fyrup  to 
your  cucumbers,  be  fure  that  it  is  quite  cold. — Cover 
them  clofe,  and  fet  them  in  a dry  place. 

, SECT.  V.  ' 1 

DRYING  and  CANDYING. 

BEFORE  you  proceed  to  dry  and  candy  any  kind  of 
fruit,  let  it  be  fird:  preferved,  and  fo  dried  in  a ftove,  or 
before  the  fire,  that  all  the  fyrup  may  be  totally  extradted. 
When  you  have  boiled  your  fugar  to  the  candy  height, 
dip  in  the  fruit,  and  lay  them  in  diflies  in  your  ftove  to 
dry;  then  put  them  into  boxes  and  keep  them  in  a 
place  where  they  cannot  receive  injury  either  from  heat 
or  damp. 

Dried  Apricots. 

TAKE  as  many  apricots  as  will  amount  to  about  a 
pound  weight,  pare  and  done  them,  and  then  put  them 
into  a preferving-pan.  Pound  and  lift  halt  a pound  of 
double-refined  fugar,  ftrew  a little  among  them,  and  lay 
the  reft  over  them.  When  they  have  been  twenty-four 
hours  in  this  date,  turn  them  three  or  four  times  in  the 
fyrup,  and  then  boil  them  pretty  quick  till  they  look 
clear.  When  they  are  cold,  take  them  out,  and  lay 
them  on  glaffes.  Then  put  them  into  a ftove,  and  turn 
them  the  fh  ft  day  every  half  hour,  the  fecond  day  every 
hour,  and  fo  on  till  they  are  perfectly  dry.  Put  them 
into  boxes  covered,  and  fet  them  by  lor  nfe. 
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Dried.  Peaches. 

PARE  and  (tone  fome  of  the  fined  peaches  you  can 
get;  then  put  them  into  a faucepan  of  boiling  water, 
let  them  boil  till  they  are  tender,  and  then  lay  them  on 
a fieve  to  drain.  Put  them  again  into  the  fame  fauce- 
pan, and  cover  them  with  their  own  weight  in  fugar. 
Let  them  lie  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  boil  them  till 
they  are  clear,  and  the  fyrup  pretty  thick.  Cover  them 
clofe,  and  let  them  (land  all  night ; fcald  them  well,  and 
then  take  them  off  to  cool.  When  they  are  quite  cold, 
fet  them  on  again  till  they  are  thoroughly  hot,  and  con- 
tinue this  for  three  or  four  days.  Then  lay  them  on 
plates,  and  turn  them  every  day  till  they  are  quite  dry. 

Candied  Angelica. 

CUT  your  angelica  in  lengths  when  young,  cover  it 
clofe,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  tender.  Then  peel  it,  put  it  in 
again,  and  let  it  firamer  and  boil  till  it  is  green.  Then 
take  it  up,  dry  it  with  a cloth,  and  to  every  pound  of 
ftalks  put  a pound  of  fugar.  Put  your  (talks  into  an 
earthen  pan,  beat  your  fugar,  (trew  it  over  them,  and 
let  them  Itand  two  days.  Then  boil  it  till  it  is  clear  and 
green,  and  put  it  in  a cullender  to  drain.  Beat  another 
pound  of  fugar  to  powder,  and  drew  it  over  the  angelica; 
then  lay  it  on  plates,  and  let  it  (land  in  a (lack  oven  till 

it  is  thoroughly  dry. 

, ' \ 

Green  Gage  Plumbs  dried. 

MAKE  a thin  fyrup  of  half  a pound  of  (ingle-refined 
fugar,  fkim  it  well,  (lit  a pound  of  plumbs  down  the 
(earn,  and  put  them  into  the  fyrup.  Keep  them  fealding 
hot  till  they  are  tender,  and  take  care  they  are  well  cover- 
ed with  fyrup,  or  they  will  lofe  their  colour.  Let  them 
(land  all  night,  and  then  make  a rich  fyrup  thus:  To  a 
pound  of  double-refined  fugar  put  two'  fpoonsful  of 
water,  fkim  it  well,  and  boil  it  almoft  to  a candy.  When 
it  is  cold,  drain  your  plumbs  out  oi  the  firft  fyrup,  and 
put  them  into  the  thick  fyrup;  but  be  careful  to  let  the 
()  rup  cover  them.  Set  them  on  the  fire  to  fcald  till  they 
look  clear,  and  then  put  them  in  a china  bowl.  When 

I i 2 they 
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they  have  flood  a week,  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on 
china  diflies.  Then  put  them  into  a ftove,  and  turn 
them  once  a day  till  they  are  dry 

Dried  Cherries. 

TAKE  what  quantity  of  morello  cherries  you  think 
proper,  flone  them,  and  to  every  pound  of  cherries  put 
a pound  and  a quarter  of  fine  fugar;  beat  and  fift  it  over 
your  cherries,  and  let  them  ftand  all  night.  Then  take 
them  out  of  their  fugar,  and  to  every  pound  of  fugar  put 
two  fpoonsful  of  water.  Boil  and  ikirn  it  well,  and  then 
put  in  your  cherries.  Let  your  fugar  boil  over  them, 
the  next  morning  flrain  them,  and  to  every  pound  of 
fyrup  put  half  a pound  more  fugar.  Boil  it  till  it  is  a 
little  thicker,  then  put  in  your  cherries,  and  let  them 
boil  gently.  The  next  day  flrain  them,  put  them  into 
a ftove,  and  turn  them  every  day  till  they  are  dry. 

Dried  Damjons. 

GATHER  your  damfons  when  they  are  full  ripe, 
fpread  them  on  a coarfe  cloth,  and  fet  them  in  a very 
cool  oven.  Let  them  fland  a day  or  two,  and  il  they 
are  not  then  properly  dried,  put  them  in  for  a day  or 
two  lunger.  Then  take  them  out,  lay  them  in  a dry 
place,  and  they  will  eat  like  frefli  plumbs,  though  even 
in  the  midft  of  winter. 

Candied  CaJJia. 

TAKE  as  much  of  the  powder  of  brown  caflia  as  will 
lie  upon  a half-crown,  with  as  much  mulk  and  amber- 
gris as  you  think  proper.  Pound  them  both  well  toge-r 
ther.  Then  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar,  boil  it 
to  a candy  height,  put  in  your  powder,  and  mix  it  well 
together.  P,our  it  into  faucers,  which  muft  be  buttered 
very  thin,  and  when  it  is  cold,  it  will  flip  out. 

Lemon  and  Orange  Peels  Candied. 

CUT  your  lemons  or  oranges  long-ways,  take  out  all 
the  pulp,  and  put  the  rinds  into  a pretty  ftrong  fait  and 
hard  water  for  fix  days.  Then  boil  them  in  a large 
quantity  of  fpring  water  till  they  are  tender.  Take  them 
eut,  and  lay  them  on  a hair  fieve  to  drain.  Then  make 
■ a thtn 
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a thin  fyrup  of  fine  loaf  fugar,  a pound  to  a quart  of 
water.  Put  in  your  peels,  and  boil  them  half  an  hour, 
or  till  they  look  clear,  and  have  ready  a thick  fyrup, 
made  of  fine  loaf  fugar,  with  as  much  water  as  will  dif- 
folve  it.  Put  in  your  peels,  and  boil  them  over  a flow 
fire  till  you  fee  the  fyrup  candy  about  the  pan  and  peels. 
Then  take  them  out,,  and  grate  fine  fugar  all  over  them. 
Lav  them  on  a hair  fieve  to  drain,  and  fet  them  in  a 
ftove,  or  before  the  fire,  to  dry. 

Candied  Ginger. 

TAKE  an  ounce  of  race  ginger  grated  fine,  a pound 
ofloaf  fugar  beat  fine,  and  put  fliem  into  a prcferving- 
pan  with  as  much  water  as  will  diflolve  the  fugar.  Stir 
them  well  together  over  a very  flow  fire  till  the  fugar 
begins  to  boil.  Then  Itir  in  another  pound  of  fugar  beat 
fine,  and  keep  flirring  it  till  it  grows  thick.  Then  take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  drop  it  in  cakes  upon  earthen  difhes. 
Set  them  in  a warm  place  to  dry,  and  they  will  be  hard 
and  brittle,  and  look  white. 

Candied  Horehound. 

LET  your  horehound  be  boiled  in  water  till  the  juice 
is  quite  extracted.  Take  your  fugar  and  boil  it  up  to 
a feather,  then  add  your  juice  to  the  fugar,  and  let  it 
boil  till  it  is  again  the  fame  height.  Stir  it  with  a fpoon 
againit  the  fidesof  your  fugar-pan,  till  it  begins  to  grow 
thick,  then  pour  it  out  into  a paper  cafe  that  is  dufted 
with  fine  fugar  and  cut  it  into  fquares.  You  may  dry 
the  horehound  and  put  it  into  the  fugar  finely  powdered 
and  fifted. 

Candied  Almond  Cake  or  Gateau  Noga. 

d AKE  fome  fine  powder  fugar,  put  it  into  your 
fiew-pan  and  ft ir  it  over  the  fire  til]  the  fugar  is  nearly 
diffolved;  have  ready  half  a pound  of  almonds,  fliced 
and  parched.  Put  them  into  the  fugar  you  have  over 
the  fire  and  keep  flirring  them  well  about  till  your, 
almonds  are  a nice  brown ; take  a jelly-mould  or  flew- 
pan,  oil  it  well  and  put  your  almonds  into  it;  keep  them 
well  up  to  the  tides,  and  when  cold  you  may  turn  it  out 
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to  cover  a burnt  cream  or  boiled  cuftard;  or  it  may  be 
ferved  up  juft  as  it  is.  Sometimes  they  are  ornamented 
like  Savoy  cakes,  and  look  very  handfome. 

Candied  Rhubarb  Cakes. 

TAKE  an  ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  an  ounce  of 
fine  powder  ginger,  eighteen  ounces  of  fugar,  three  drops 
of  oil  of  peppermint:  boil  your  fugar  up  to  a feather, 
then  mix  all  the  ingredients,  ftirring  them  till  it  begins 
to  grain.  Have  ready  a fquare  paper  cafe  fugared  with 
fine  powder  fugar:  when  cold  cut  them  in  fquare  pieces. 

Compote  of  Crude  Orange. 

CUT  the  upper  part  of  fix  tweet  oranges  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  put  them  together  as  if  they  were  whole. 
Pierce  the  pulpS  in  feveral  places  with  a little  knife,  and 
put  in  fome  fine  powder  fugar;  then  replace  the  pieces 
you  have  cut  off,  and  ferve  them  in  your  defert. 

Compote  of  Apples. 

TAKE  a dozen  of  golden  pippins,  pare  them  nicely, 
and  take  the  core  out  with  a (mail  pen- knife;  put  them 
into  fome  water  and  let  them  be  well  fcalded ; then  take 
a little  of  the  water  with  fome  fugar,  and  a few  apples 
which  may  be  fliced  into  it,  and  let  the  whole  boil  till 
it  comes  to  a fyrup:  then  pour  it  over  your  pippins,  and 
garnifh  them  with  dried  cherries  and  lemon-peel  cut  fine. 
You  muff  take  care  that  your  pippins  are  not  fplit. 

Compote  of  Pears. 

LET  what  quantity  of  pears  you  wifli  be  nicely 
fcalded  till  foft,  then  take  them  out,  pare  them,  and 
throw  them  into  cold  water  to  harden;  take  fome  fugar, 
cinnamon,  red  wine,  and  cloves,  and  put  your  pears 
into  it;  let  them  gently  boil  till  a fyrup:  You  may  add 
fome  cochineal  to  give  them  a fine  colour. 

Compote  of  Quinces. 

THESE  may  be  cut  in  quarters  and  done  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  apples,  taking  care  that  the  quinces  are  done 
quite  tender  before  you  put  them  into  the  fugar. — Let 
the  fyrup  ot  all  your  compotes  be  thick  before  you  difli 
them  up. 
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Orange  Chips. 

GET  fome  of  the  beft  Seville  oranges  you  can,  pare 
them  an  laft  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  if  you 
can  keep  the  parings  whole,  they  will  have  a pretty 
eftedft.  When  you  have  pared  as  many  as  you  intend, 
put  them  into  fait  and  fpring  water,  for  a day  or  twro; 
then  boil  them  in  a large  quantity  of  fpring-water  till 
they  are  tender,  and  drain  them  on  a fieve.  Have 
ready  a thin  fyrup  made  of  a quart  of  water  and  a pound 
of  fugar.  Boil  them  a few  at  a time,  to  keep  them  from 
breaking,  till  they  look  clear.  Then  put  them  into  a 
fyrup  made  of  fine  loaf-fugar,  with'  as  much  water  as 
will  diffolve  it,  and  boil  them  to  a candy  height.  When 
you  take  then}  up,  lay  them  on  a fieve,  and  grate 
double-refined  fugar  over  them.  Then  put  them  in  a 
fiove,  or  before  the  fire  to  dry. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

GET  the  cleared  Seville  oranges  you  can,  cut  them  in 
two,  take  out  all  the  pulp  and  juice  into  a bafon,  and 
pick  ail  the  fkins  and  feeds  out  of  it.  Boil  the  rinds  in 
hard  water  till  they  are  tender,  and  change  the  water  two 
or  three  times  while  they  are  boiling.  Then  pound  them 
in  a marble  mortar,  and  add  to  it  the  juice  and  pulp. 
Then  put  them  in  the  preferving-pan  with  double  its 
weight  of  loaf-fugar,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire.  Boil  it 
rather  more  than  half  an  hour,  put  it  into  pots,  cover  it 
with  brandy  paper,  and  tie  it  clofe  down. 

Apricot  Marmalade. 

APRICOTS  that  are  too  ripe  for  keeping  befl  anfwer 
this  purpofe.  Boil  them  in  fyrup  till  they  will  mafli,  and 
then  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  to  a pafte.  Take 
half  their  weight  of  loaf-fugar,  and  add  juft  water  enough 
to  ditTolve  it.  Boil  and  (kirn  it  till  it  looks  clear,  and 
the  fyrup  thick  like  a fine  jelly.  Then  put  it  into  your 
fvveetmeat  glades,  and  tie 'it  up  clofe. 

Quince  Marmalade. 

THESE  muft  likewife  be  lull  ripe  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  marmalade.  Pare  them,  and  cut  them  into 
quarters;  then  take  out  the  cores,  and  put  the  fruit  into  a 
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faucepan.  Cover  them  with  the  parings;  nearly  fill  the 
faucepan  with  fpring-water,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  them 
flew  over  a flow  fire  till  they  are  foft  and  of  a pink  co- 
lour. Then  pick  out  the  quinces  from  the  parings,  and 
beat  them  to  a pulp  in  a marble  mortar.  Take  their 
weight  of  fine  loaf- fugar,  put  as  much  water  to  it  as  will 
diflolve  it,  and  boil  and  fkim  it  well.  Then  put  in  your 
quinces,  boil  them  gently  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
keep  ftirring  them  all  the  time.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it 
into  flat  pots,  tie  it  down  clofe,  and  fet  it  by  for  ufe. 

TranJ'parent  Marmalade. 

CUT  very  pale  Seville  oranges  into  quarters,  take  out 
the  pulp,  put  it  into  a bafon,  and  pick  out  the  fkins  and 
feeds.  Put  the  peels  into  a little  fait  and  water,  and  let 
them  Hand  all  night.  Then  boil  them  in  a good  quantity 
of  fpring-water  till  they  are  tender,  cut  them  in  very  thin 
flices,  and  put  them  to  the  pulp.  To  every  pound  of 
marmalade  put  a pound  and  a half  of  double-refined 
fugar,  finely  beaten,  and  boil  them  together  gently  for 
twenty  minutes;  but  if  not  clear  and  tranfparent  in  that 
time,  boil  it  five  or  fix  minutes  longer.  Keep  ftirring  it 
gently  all  the  time,  and  take  care  you  do  not  break  the 
flices.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  jelly  or  fweetmeat 
glafles,  and  tie  therri  down  tight  with  brandy  paper 
and  a bladder  over  them. 

Burnt  Almonds. 

TAKE  two  pounds  of  almonds,  and  put  them  into  a 
ftew-pan,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fugar,  and  a pint  of 
water.  Set  them  over  a clear  cool  fire,  and  let  them 
boil  till  you  find  the  almonds  crack.  Then  take  them 
off,  and  ftir  them  about  till  they  arc  quite  dry.  Put 
them  in  a wire  fieve,  and  fift  all  the  fugar  from  them. 
Put  the  fugar  into  the  pan  again  with  a little  water,  and 
give  it  a boil.  Then  put  four  fpoonsful  of  cochineal 
to  the  fugar  to  colour  it,  put  the  almonds  into  the  pan, 
and  keep  ftirring  them  over  the  fire  till  they  are  quite 
drv.  Then  put  them  into  a large  glafs,  and  they  will 
keep  all  the  year.. 
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RaJ'pber'ry  Pa  fie . 

MASH  a quart  of rafpberries,  drain  one  half,  and  put 
the  juice  to  the  other  halt.  Boil  them  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  put  to  them  a pint  of  red  currant  juice,  and  let 
them  "boil  all  together  till  your  rafpberries  are  enough. 
Then  put  a pound  and  a half  of  double-refined  lugar 
into  a pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  dillolve  it,  and 
boil  it  to  a fugar  again.  Put  in  your  rafpberries  and 
juice,  give  them  a fcald,  and  pour  it  into  glades  or  plates. 
Then  put  them  into  a dove,  and  turn  them  at  times  till 
they  tire  thoroughly  dry. 

, Currant  Pajle. 

CURRANT  pade  may  be  either  red  or  white,  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  of  the  currants  you  ufe.  Strip  your 
currants,  put  a little  juice  to  them  to  keep  them  from 
burning,  boil  them  well,  and  rub  them  through  a 
hair  fieve.  Then  boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  to  a 
pint  of  juice  put  a pound  and  a half  of  double-refined 
fugar  pounded  and  lifted.  Shake  in  your  fugar,  and 
when  it  is  melted,  pour  it  on  plates.  Dry  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  rafpberrv  pade,  and  turn  it  into  any  form 
you  like  bed. 

Goofeberry  Pajle. 

TAKEfome  full  grown  red  goofeberries,  jud  on  the 
turn  tor  ripening,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  pick  out  all 
the  feeds.  Have  ready  a pint  of  currant  juice,  and  boil 
your  goofeberries  in  it  till  they  are  tender.  Put  a pound 
and  a half  of  double-refined  fugar  into  your  pan,  with 
as  much  water  as  will  didolve  it,  and  boil  it  to  a fugar 
again.  Then  put  all  together,  and  make  it  fcalding 
hot,  but  do  not  let  it 'boil.  Pour  it  into  your  plates  or 
glades,  and  dry  it  as  before  dire£ted. 

V 

SECT.  VI. 

ORNAMENTS  in  CONFECTIONARY. 

Artificial  Fruit. 

AT  a proper  time. of  the  year,  take  care  to  fave  the 
dalks  of  the  fruit,  with  the  {tones  to  them.  Get  fome 
VIE  K k tins 
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tins  neatly  made  in  the  fhape  of  the  fruit  you  intend  to 
imitate,  leaving  a hole  at  the  top,  to  put  in  the  ftone 
and  fialk.  They  mud  be  fo  contrived  as  to  open  in  the 
middle,  to  take  out  the  fruit,  and  there  muff  alfo  be  made 
a frame  of  wood  to  fix  them  in.  Great  care  muff  be 
taken  to  make  the  tins  very  fmooth  in  the  infide,  other- 
wife  their  roughnefs  will  mark  the  fruit ; and  that  they 
be  made  exactly  of  the  fhape  of  the  fruit  that  they  are 
intented  to  reprefent.  Being  prepared  with  your  tins, 
proceed  thus:  Take  two  cow-heels,  and  a calfs-foot, 
boil  them  in  a gallon  of  foft  water  till  they  are  all  boiled 
to  rags,  and  when  you  have  a full  quart  of  jelly,  ffrain 
it  through  a fieve.  Then  put  it  into  a faucepan,  fweeten 
if,  put  in  lemon- peel  perfumed,  and  colour  it  like  the 
fruit  you  intend  to  imitate.  Stir  all  together,  give  it  a 
boil,  and  fill  your  tins:  then  put  in  the  ftoncs  and  the 
ffalks  jult  as  the  fruit  grows,  and  when  the  jelly  is  quite 
cold,  open  your  tins,  and  put  on  the  bloom,  which 
may  be  done  by  carefully  duffing  on  powder-blue.  Keep- 
them  covered  "to  prevent  the  duff  getting  to  them;  arid 
to  the  eye,  art  will  be  an  excellent  fubftitutc  for  nat  ure. 

A Dijli  of  Snow. 

TAKE  twelve  large  apples,  and  put  them  into  a 
faucepan  with  cold  water.  Set  them  over  a flow  fire,, 
and  when  they  are  foft,  pour  them  in  a hair  fieve;  take 
off  the  fk ins,  and  put  the  pulp  into  a bafon.  Then  beat 
the  whites  of  twelve  eggs  to  a very  flrong  froth  ; beat  ami 
fift  half  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  ffrew  it 
into  the  eggs.  Work  up  the  pulp  of  your  apples  to  a 
ffrong  froth,  then  beat  them  all  together  till  they  are  like 
a flifffnow.  Lay  it  upon  a china  difh,  and  heap  it  up- 
as high  as  you  can.  Set  round  it  green  knots  of  pafte, 
in  imitation  of  Chinefe  rails,  and  flick  a fprig  of  myrtle 
in  the  middle  of  the  difh. 

Moonjkine. 

GET  a piece  of  tin  the  fhape  of  a half- moon;  as  deep 
as  a half  pint  bafon,  and  one  in  the  fhape  of  a large  flar, 
and  two  or  three  leffer  ones.  Boil  two  calf’s  feet  in  a 
gallon  of  water  till  it  comes  to  a quart,  then  ftrain  it  off, 
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and  when  cold,  fkim  off  the  fat.  Take  half  the  jelly* 
and  fweeten  it  with  fugar  to  vour  palate.  Beat  up  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  ftir  all  together,  over  a flow  fire  till 
it  boils,  and  then  run  it  through  a flannel  bag  till  clear. 
Put  it  in  a clean  faucepan,  and  take  an  ounce  of  fweet 
almonds,  blanched,  and  beat  very  fine  in  a marble  mortar, 
with  two  fpoonsful  of  role-water,  and  two  of  orange- 
flower-water.  Then  ftrain  it  through  a coarfe  cloth, 
mix  it  with  the  jelly,  put  in  four  fpoonsful  of  thick  cream, 
and  flir  it  all  together  till  it  boils.  Then  have  ready  the 
<1  i Hi  you  intend  it  for,  lay  the  tin  in  the  fhape  of  a haif- 
moon  in  the  middle,  and  the  ftars  round  it.  Lay  little 
weights  on  the  tins,  to  keep  them  in  the  place  where 
you  put  them.  Then  pour  the  moonfhine  into  the  difh ; 
and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  take  out  the  tins.  Then  fill 
up  the  vacancies  with  clear  calf’s-feet  jelly.  You  may 
colour  your  moonfliine  with  cochineal  and  chocolate, 
to  make  it  look  like  the  Iky,  and  your  moon  and  ftars 
will  then  thine- the  brighter.  Garnifli  it  with  rock 
candy  fweetmeats. 

Floating  IJlancl. 

TAKE  a foup-difti  of  a fize  proportioned  to  what  you 
intend  to  make:  but  a deep  glais  fet  on  a china  difh, 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better.  Take  a quart  of  the 
thickeft  cream  you  can  get,  and  make  it  pretty  fweet 
with  fine  fugar.  Pour  in  a gill  of  fack,  grate  in  the 
yellow  rind  of  a lemon,  and  mill  the  cream  till  it  is  of 
a thick  froth:  then  carefully  pour  the  thin  from  the 
froth  into  a difh.  Cut  a French  roll,  or  as  many  as  you 
want,  as  thin  as  you  can,  and  put  a layer  of  it  as  li^ht 
as  poflible  on  the  cream,  then  a layer  of  currant  jefly, 
then  a very  thin  layer  of  roll,  then  hartfhorn  jelly.,  then 
French  roll,  and  over  that  whip  your  froth  which  you 
faved  off  the  cream,  well  milled  up,  and  lay  it  on  the 
top  as  high  as  you  can  heap  it.  Ornament  the  rim  of 
your  difh  with  figures,  fruits,  or  fweetmeats,  as  you 
pleafe.  This  looks  very  pretty  on  the  middle  of  a table, 
with  candles  round  it;  and  you  may  make  it  of  as  many 
different  colours  as  you  fancy,  according  to  what  jellies, 
jams,  or  fweet-meats  you  have. 
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Defert  TJlavd. 

TAKE  a lump  of  pafte,  and  form  it  into  a rock  three 
inches  broad  at  the  top;  then  colour  it,  and  fet  it  in  the 
middle  of  a deep  china  dilh.  Set  a caft  figure  on  it,  with 
a crown  on  its  head,  and  a knot  of  rock  candy  at  its  feet: 
then  make  a roll  of  pafte  an  inch  thick,  and  ftick  it  on 
the  inner  edge  of  the  dilh,  two  parts  round.  Cut  eight 
pieces  of  eringo  roots,  about  three  inches  long,  and  fix 
them  upright  to  the  roll  of  pafte  on  the  edge.  Make 
gravel  walks  of  ftiQt  comfits  round  the  difh,  and  fet  fmall 
figuies  in  them.  Roll  out  fome  pafte,  and  cut  it  open 
like  Chinefe  rails.  Bake  it,  and  fix  it  on  either  fide  of 
the  gravel-walks  with  gum,  and  form  an  entrance  where 
the  Chinefe  rails  are,  with  two  pieces  of  eringo-root  for 
pillars.  >,  1 

Chinefe  Temple  or  Obelijk. 

TAKE  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  four  ounces  of  fine  flour.  Boil  . the  fugar  and-butter 
in  a little  water,  and  when  it  j^oSld,  beat  up  an  egg, 
and  put  it  to  the  water, fugar,,  and  butter.  Mix  it 
with  the  flour,  and  make- it  into  a*  very  ftiff  pafte:  then 
roll  it  as  thin  as  poffible,  have  a fet  of  tins  in  the  form 
of  a temple,  and  put  the  pafte  upon  them.  Cut  it  in 
what  form  you  pleafe.upon  the  feparate  parts  of  your 
tins,  keeping  them  feparate  till  baked;  but  take  care  to 
have  the  palte  exa£ily  the  fize  of  the  tins.  When  you 
have  cut  all  thefe  parts,  bake  them  in  a flow  oven,  and 
when  cold,  take  them  out  ot  the  tins,  and  join  the  parts 
with  ftronc  ifinglafs  and  water  with  a camel’s-hair  bruth. 
Set  .them  one  upon  the  other,  as  the  forms  ot  the  tin 
moulds  will  direfil  you,  If  you  cut  it  neatly,  and  the 
pafte  is  rolled  very  thin,  it  will  be  a beautiful  corner  for 
a large  table.  If  you  have  obelifk  moulds,  you  may 
make  them  the  fame  way  for  an  oppofite  corner.  Be 
careful  to  make  the  pillars  ftronger  than  the  top,  that 
they  may  not  be  crufhed  by  their  weight. 

Thefe  ornamental  decorations  in  confeftionary  are  cal- 
culated to  embellilh  grand  entertainments,  and  *t  is 
certain  they  have  all  a very  pleafing  eflfe£t  on  the  fight; 
but  their  beauties  depend  entirely  on  the  abilities  and 
ingenuity  of  the  artift. 
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PICKLING. 

PICKLES  are  elfentially  neceflary  to  be  kept  in  all 
houfes,  but  particularly  fuch  as  contain  large  fami- 
lies- nor  will  the  prudent  and  judicious  houfekeeper  be 
without  them;  and  this  for  two  reafons:  firft,  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  fending  tor  them  when  wanted  j 
and  fecondly,  from  being  allured  that  they  are  done  as 
they  ought  to  be,  that  is,  that  they  fliall  have  their 
proper  colour  without  that  artifice  which  is  likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  thofe  .who  ufe  them.  It  is  too  common 
a prafitice  to  make  ufe  of  brafs  utenfils  in  order  to  give 
the  pickles  a fine  green;  but  this  pernicious  cuftoni 
is  eafily  avoided  by  heating  the  liquor,  and  keeping  it 
in  a proper  degree  of  warmth  before  you  pour  it  on 
the  articles  to  be  pickled.  It  is  ufual  to  put  pickles 
into  earthen  jars,  but  ftone  jars  are  by  far  the  beff,  tor 
though  they  are  more  expenfive  in  the  firft  purchafe, 
they  will  be  found  much  cheaper  in  the  end;  the 
earthen  veflels  are  porous,  and  will  confe.quently  admit 
the  air,  and  fpoil  the  pickles,  efpecially  it  they  ftand 
any  length  of  time;  but  this  will  not  be  the  cafe  with 
ftone  jars. — Remember,  that  when  you  take  any  pickle 
out  of  your  jars,  be  fure  never  to  do  it  with  your 
fingers,  as  that  will  fpoil  the  pickle;  but  always  make 
ufe  of  a fpoon,  which  you  lhould  keep  entirely  for  that 

purpofe.- Having  mentioned  thefe  neceflary  and 

general  obfervations  relative  to  pickling,  we  fliall  now 
proceed  to  particulars;  beginning  with. 

Mangoes. 

THE  proper  cucumbers  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
are  thofe  of  the  largeft  fort,  which  muft  be  taken  from 
the  vines  before  they  are  too  ripe,  or  yellow  at  the  ends. 
Cut  a piece  out  of  the  fide,  and  take  out  the  feeds  with 
an  apple-fcraper  or  a tea-fpoon.  Then  put  them  into 
very  ftrong  fait  and  water  for  eight  or  nine  days,  or  till 
they  are  yellow.  Stir  them  well  two  or  three  times 
every  day,  and  put  them  into  a pan  with  a large  quan- 
tity 
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tity  of  vine  leaves  both  over  and  under  them.  Beat  a 
little  roach-allum  very  tine,  and  put  it  into  the  fait  and 
water  they  came  out  of.  Pour  it  on  your  cucumbers, 
and  fet  them  upon  a very  flow  fire  for  four  or  five  hours, 
till  they  are  pretty  green.  Then  take  them  out,  and 
drain  them  in  a hair  lieve,  and  when  they  are  cold,  put 
to  them  a little  horfe-r&diili,  then  muftard-feed,  two  or 
three  heads  of  garlick,  a few  pepper-corns,  a few  green 
cucumbers  fliced  in  fmall  pieces,  then  horfe-radith,  and 
the  fame  as  before-mentioned  till  you  have  filled  them. 
Then  take  the  piece  you  cut  out,  and  few  it  on  with  a 
large  needle  and  thread,  and  do  all  the  reft  in  the  fame 
manner.  Have  ready  the  following  pickle:  To  every 
gallon  of  vinegar  put  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  fame  of 
cloves,  two  ounces  of  fliced  ginger,  the  fame  of  long 
pepper,  Jamaica  pepper,  three  ounces  of  muftard-feed 
tied  up  in  a bag,  four  ounces  of  garlick,  and  a ftick  of 
horfe-radifli  cut  in  dices.  Boil  them  five  minutes  in.the 
vinegar,  then  pour  it  upon  your  pickles,  tie  them  down 
clofe,  and  keep  them  lor  ufe. 

Gerkins. 

PUT  a quantity  of  fpring  water  into  a large  earthen 
pan,  and  to  every  gallon  put  two  pounds  ot  fait.  Mix 
them  well  together,  and  throw  in  five  hundred  gerkins. 
"When  they  have  been  two  hours  in  the  fait  and  water, 
take  them  out,  and  put  them  to  drain;  and  when  they 
are  thoroughly  dry,  put  them  into  your  jar.  i ake  a 
gallon  of  the  heft  white-wine  vinegar,  and  put  it  into  a 
faucepan,  with  half  an  ounce  ot  cloves  and  mace,  an 
ounce  of  allfpice,  the  fame  quantity  of  muftard-feed,  a 
ftick.  of  horfe-radifh  cut  indices,  fix  bay  leaves,  two  or 
three  races  of  ginger,  a nutmeg  cut  in  pieces,  and  a 
handful  of  fait.  Boil  up  all  together,  and  pour  it  over 
the  gerkins.  Cover  them  clofe  down,  and  let  them 
. ftand  twenty-four  hours.  Then  put  them  into  your 
faucepan,  and  let  them  timmer  over  the  fire  till  they 
are  green;  but  be  caretul  not  to  let  them  boil,  as  that 
will  fporil  them.  Then  put  them  into  your  jar,  and 
cover  them  clofe  down  till  they  are  cold.  Then  tie  them 
over  with  a bladder  and  a piece  of  leather,  and  put 
them  in  a dry  cold  place.  Cucumbers. 
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Cucumbers. 

FOR  the  purpofe  of  pickling,  chute  the  fmaileft 
eo  umbers  vou  can  get,  and  be  caretul  they  are  as  free 
from  fpots  as  poffible.  Put  them  into  Itrong  tail  and 
IZ  for  nine  or  ten  days,  or  till  they  are  qu.te  yellow, 
and  ftir  them  twice  a day,  at  leaft,  or  they  will  grow 
foft.  When  they  are  pcrlectlv  yellow,  pour  the  water 

from  them,  and  cover  them  with  plenty  of  vine  leave  . 

Set  your  water  over  the  hre,  and  when  it  boils,  pour  ,t 
upon  them,  and  fet  them  upon  the  hearth  o keep 
warm.  When  the  water  is  nearly  cold,  make  it  boiling 
hot  again,  ancl  pour  it  upon  them.  Proceed  in  this 
manner  till  you  perceive  they  are  of  a fine  green,  which 
they  will  be  in  four  or  five  times.  Be  caretul  to  keep 
them  well  covered  with  vine  leaves,  with  a clot  rand 
difii  over  the  top,  to  keep  in  the  fleam,  which  will  help 
to  green  them  the  fooner.  When  they  are  greened, 
put  them  in  a hair  fieve  to  drain,  and  then  make  t ie 
following  pickle  for  them : To  every  two  quarts  ot  white 
wine  vinegar,  put  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  or  ten  or 
twelve  cloves,  an  ounce  of  ginger  cut  into  ilices,  the 
fame  of  black  pepper,  and  a handful  of  fait.  Boil  them 
all  together  for  five  minutes,  pour  it  hot  upon  your 
pickles,  and  tie  them  down  with  a bladder  for  ufe. 


Cucumbers  in  Slices. 

TAKE  fome  large  cucumbers  before  they  are  too  ripe, 
fiice  them  of  the  thicknefs  of  a crown-piece,  and  put 
them  into  a pewter  difii.  To  every  dozen  of  cucumbers 
flice  two  large  onions  thin,  and  fo  on  till  you  have  filled 
your  difii,  or  have  got  the  quantity  you  intend  to  pickle; 
but  remember  to  put  a handful  of  fait  between  every 
row.  Then  cover  them  with  another  pewter  difii,  and 
let  them  (land  twenty- four  hours.  Then  put  them  into 
a cullender,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  put  them 
into  a jar,  cover  them  over  with  white  wine  vinegar, 
and  let  them  fiand  four  hours.  Pour  the  vinegar  from 
them  into  a faucepan,  and  boil  it  with  a little  fait.  Put 
to  the  cucumbers  a little  mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  a 
large  race  of  ginger  fliced,  and  then  pour  on  them  the 

boiling 
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boiling  vinegar.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  when  they  are 
cold,  tie  them  down,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  ufe  in 
a few  days. 

To  Keep  Cucumbers. 

CHOOSE  thofe  that  are  fmall  and  not  too  old;  put 
them  in  jars,  and  pour  over  a brine  like  the  French 
beans;  (fee  page  2 68)  when  you  ufe  them  take  the  rind 
off,  and  drefs  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  others. 

Walnuts. 

THERE  are  various  methods  of  pickling  walnuts,,  in 
order  to  have  them  of  different  colours,  the  number  of 
which  are  four,  namely,  black,  white,  olive-colour,  and 
green;  each  of  which  we  fit  all  defcribe  in  their  proper 
order. 

To  pickle  walnuts  black , you  mud  gather  them  before 
the  Pnell  gets  too  hard,  which  may  be  known  by  running 
a pin  into  them,  and  always  gather  them  when  the  fun  is 
hot  upon  them.  Put  them  into  ftrong  fait  and  water  for 
nine  days,  and  Itir  them  twice  a day,  obferving  to  change 
the  fait  and  water  every  three  days.  Then  put  them  into 
a hair  fieve,  and  let  them  ftand  in  the  air  till  they  turn 
black.  Put  them  into  ftrong  (tone  jars,  and  pour  boiling 
vinegar  over  them;  cover  them  up,  and  let  them  (land 
till  they  are  cold.  '1'hen  give  the  vinegar  three,  more 
boilings,  pour  it  each  time  on  the  walnuts,  abet*  let  it 
ftand  till  it  is  cold  between  every  boiling.  Then  tie 
them  down  with  paper  and  a bladder  over  them,  and  let 
them  ftand  two  months.  When  that  time  has  elapfed, 
take  them  out  of  the  vinegar,  and  make  a pickle  for 
them  thus:  To  every  two  quarts  of  vinegar  put  half  an- 
ounce  of  mace,  and  the  fame  of  cloves;  of  black  pepper, 
Jamaica  pepper,  long  pepper,  and  ginger,  an  ounce 
each,  and  two  ounces  of  common  fait.  Boil  it  ten 
minutes,  then  pour  it  hot  on  your  walnuts,  tie  them  clofe 
down,  and  cover  them  with  paper  and  a bladder. 

To  pickle  walnuts  white,  you  muft  proceed  thus: — 
PJaving  procured  a fufficient  quantity  of  walnuts,  of  the 
largeft  fize,  and  taken  the  before-mentioned  precaution 
that  the  fliells  are  not  too  hard,  pare  them  very  thin  till 
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the  white  appears,  and  throw  them  into  fprmg  water 
and  a handful  of  fait  as  you  do  them.  Let  them  lay  in 
that  water  fix  hours,  and  put  a thin  board  upon  them  to 
keep  them  under  the  water.  Then  fet  a ftew-pan  wit  1 
fome  clean  fpring  water  on  a charcoal  fire.  1 ake  you 
nuts  out  of  the  water,  put  them  into  the  ftew-pan  and 
let  them  fimmer  four  or  five  minutes,  but  be  caretul  they 
do  not  boil.  Then  have  ready  a pan  ot  fprmg  water 
with  a handful  of  fait  in  it,  and  ftir  it  till  the  fait  is  melted ; 
then  take  your  nuts  out  of  the  ftew-pan  with  a wooden 
ladle,  or  fpoon,  and  put  them  into  the  cold  water  and 
fait. — :Let  them  ftand  a quarter  ot  an  hour,  with  the 
board  lying  on  them  to  keep  them  down  as  before-,  for  it 
they  are  not  kept  under  the  liquor  they  will  turn  black. 
Then  lay  them  on  a cloth,  and  put  them  into  your  jar, 
with  fome  blades  of  mace  and  nutmeg  diced  thin.  . Mix 
yourfpice  between  your  nuts,  and  pour  diftilled vinegar 
over  them.  When  your  jar  is  properly  filled  with  nuts, 
pour  mutton  fat  over  them,  tie  them  down  clofe  with  a 
bladder  and  leather,  and  fet  them  in  a dry  place. 

Walnuts  to  be  pickled  of  an  olive,  colour,  mu  ft  be 
managed  thus:  Having  gathered  your  walnuts  with  the 
fame  precautions  as  before  directed,  put  them  into  ftrong 
ale  allegar,  and  tie  them  down  under  a bladder  and 
paper  to  keep  out  the  air.  Let  them  ftand  twelve  months, 
then  take  them  out  of  the  allegar,  and  make  for  them  a 
pickle  of  ftrong  allegar.  To  every  quart,  put  half  an 
ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper,  the  fame  of  long  pepper,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  fame  of  cloves,  a head 
of  garlick,  and  a little  fait.  Boil  them  all  together  five  or 
fix  minutes,  and  then  pour  it  upon  your  walnuts.  As  it 
gets  cold,  boil  it  again  three  times,  and  pour  it  on  them. 
Then  tie  them  down  with  a bladder  and  paper  over  it; 
and  if  your  allegar  is  good,  they  will  keep  feveral  years, 
without  either  turning  colour  or  growing  foft.  You  may 
make  very  good  catchup  ot  the  allegar  that  comes  from 
the  walnuts,  by  adding  a pound  of  anchovies,  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  the  fame  of  long  and  black  pepper,  a head  of 
garlick,  and  half  a pound,  of  common  fait,  to  every  gallon 
of  allegar.  Boil  it  till  it  is  half  reduced,  and  ikim  it  well, 
Then  bottle  it  for  ufe,  and  it  will  keep  a great  while. 
VII.  L 1 To 
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T o pickle  walnuts  green,  proceed  as  follows:  Make 
choice  of  the  large  double  or  French  walnuts,  gathered 
before  the  fliells  are  hard.  Wrap  them  fingly  in  vine 
leaves,  put  a few  vine  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  your  jar, 
and  nearly  till  it  with  your  walnuts.  Take  care  they  do 
not  touch  one  another,  and  put  a good  many  leaves  over 
them.  Then  till  your  jar  with  good  allegar,  cover  them 
clofe  that  the  air  cannot  get  in,  and  let  them  Hand  for 
three  weeks.  Then  pour  the  allegar  from  them,  put 
fredi  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  another  jar,  take  out  your 
walnuts,  and  wrap  them  feparately  in  frefh  leaves  as 
quick  as  poffibly  you  can.  Put  them  into  vour  jar  with  a 
good  many  leaves  over  them,  and  fill  it  with  white  wine 
vinegar.  Let  them  Hand  three  weeks,  pour  off  your 
vinegar,  and  wrap  them  up  as  before,  with  frelh  leaves 
at  the  bottom  and  top  of  your  jar.  Take  frefli  white 
wine  vinegar,  put  fait  in  it  till  it  will  bear  an  egg,  and 
add  to  it  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  garlick.  Boil  it 
about  eight  minutes,  and  then  pour  it  on  your  walnuts. 
Tie  them  clofe  with  paper  and  a bladder,  and  fet  them 
by  for  ufe.  Be  careful  to  keep  them  covered,  and  when 
you  take  any  out  for  ufe,  if  the  whole  fhould  not  be 
wanted,  do  not  put  thofe  left  again  into  the  jar,  for  by 
that  means  the  whole  may  be  fpoiled. 

Red  Cabbage. 

SLICE  vour  cabbage  croffways,  then  put  it  on  an 
earthen  difh,  and  fprinkle  a handful  of  fait  over  it. 
Cover  it  with  another  difh,  and  let  it  Hand  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  put  it  into  a cullender  to  drain,  and  lay 
it  into  your  jar.  Take  a fufficient  quantity  of  white- 
wine-vinegar  to  cover  it,  a few  cloves,  a little  mace,  and 
allfpice.  Put  them  in  whole,  with  a little  cochineal 
bruifed  fine.  Then  boil  it  up,  and  pour  it  either  hot  or 
cold  upon  your  cabbage.  If  the  former,  let  it  Hand  till 
cold,  and  then  tie  it  down  for  ufe. 

Onions. 

TAKE  a fufficient  number  of  the  fmallefi:  onions  you 
can  get,  and  put  them  into  fait  and  water  for  nine  days, 
obferving  to  change  the  water  every  day.  Then  put 
them  info  jars,  and  pour  frefli  boiling  fait  and  water  over 
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them.  Let  them  ftand  dole  covered  till  they  are  cold, 
then  make  fome  more  fait  and  water,  and  pour  it  .oiling 
hot  upon  them.  When  it  is  cold,  put  your  onions  into 
a hair  Geve  to  drain,  then  put  them  into  wide-mnuthed 
bottles,  and  fill  them  up  with  diltilled  vinegai  . Put  into 
every  bottle  a flice  or  two  of  ginger,  a blade  ot  mace,  a 
tea-lpoonful  of  fweet  oil,  (which  will  keep  the  onions 
white)  a bay-leaf,  and  as  much  fait  as  will  lay  on  a lix- 
pence.  Cork  them  well  up,  fo  that  no  air  can  get  to 
them,  and  fet  them  in  a dry  place. 

Samphire. 

TAKE  what  quantity  of  green  famphire  you  think 
proper,  put  it  into  a clean  pan,  throw  over  it  two  or 
three  handsful  of  fait,  and  cover  it  with  fpring  water. 
When  it  has  lain  twenty-four  hours,  put  it  into  a clean 
faucepan,  throw  in  a handful  of  fait,  and  cover  it  with 
good  vinegar.  Cover  the  pan  clofe,  fet  it  over  a flow  fire, 
let  it  (land  till  it  is  juft  green  and  crifp,  and  then  take  it 
off  at  that  moment;  for,  fhould  it  remain  till  it  is  foft,  it 
will  be  totally  fpoiled.  Put  it  into  your  pickling, pot, 
and  cover  it  clofe.  When  it  is  quite  cold,  tie  it  down 
with  a bladder  and  leather,  and  fet  it  byr  for  ule.— - 
Samphire  may  be  preferved  all  the  year,  bv  keeping  it 
in  very  ftrong  brine  of  fait  and  water,  and,  juft  before 
you  want  to  ufe  it,  put  it  for  a few  minutes  into  fome 
of  the  beft  vinegar. 

Kidney  Beans. 

TAKE  fome  young  fmall  beans,  and  put  them  into 
ftrong  fait  and  water  for  three  days,  ftirring  them  two  or 
three  times  each  day.  Then  put  them  into  a pan,  with 
vine-leaves  both  under  and  over  them,  and  pour  on  them 
the  fame  water  they  came  out  of.  Cover  them  clofe, 
and  fet  ^hem  over  a very  flow  fire  till  they  are  of  a fine 
green.  Then  put  them  into  a hair  fieve  to  drain,  and 
make  a pickle  for  them  of  white  wine  vinegar,  or  fine 
ale-allegar.  Boil  it  five  or  fix  minutes  with  a little  mace, 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  a race  or  two  of  ginger  diced. 
Then  pour  it  hot  upon  the  beans,  and  tie  them  down 
with  a bladder  and  paper. 
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To  P referee  French  Beans. 

TAKE  any  quantity  of  French  beans  you  think  fit, 
choofing  thofe  that  are  tender  and  leaf!  ftringy;  having 
cut  off  the  ends,  boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour  and 
Ihift  them  into  cold  water;  then  dry  them  and  put  them 
into  the  jars  in  which  you  mean  to  keep  them.  Pour 
over  your  brine  till  it  rifes  to  the  rim  of  the  jar,  then 
put  over  fome  butter  that  has  been  heated  and  is  half 
cold,  which  will  congeal  upon  the  French  beans  and 
keep  them  from  the  air.  If  you  do  not  like  to  put  butter 
you  mud  put  mutton  fuet  in  the  fame  way.  To  make 
the  brine  you  mud  take  two  thirds  water  and  one  of 
vinegar;  add  feveral  pounds  according  to  the  quantity 
of  brine  you  would  make,  a pound  to  three  pints.  Set 
it  over  the  fire  till  the  fait  is  melted;  let  it  fettle,  and 
before  you  ufe  it  pour  it  off  clear. 

Barberries. 

TAKE,  a quantity  of  barberries  not  over  ripe,  pick  off 
the  leaves  and  dead  (talks,  and  put  them  into  jars,  with 
a large  quantity  of  ftrong  fait  and  water,  and  tie  them 
down  with  a bladder.  When  you  fee  a fcum  rife  on  the 
barberries,  put  them  into  frefii  fait  and  water  ; but  they 
need  no  vinegar,  their  own  natural  fharpnefs  being  fully 
fufficient  to  preferve  them.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  fet 
them  by  for  ufe. 

Beet  Boots. 

BOIL  the  roots  till  they  are  tender,  and  take  off  the^ 
{kins,  cut  them  in  flices,  gimp  them  in  the  fhape  of 
wheels,  or  what  other  form  you  pleafe,  and  put  them 
into  a jar.  Take  as  much  vinegar  as  you  think  will  cover 
them,  and  boil  it  with  a little  mace,  a race  of  ginger 
fliced,  and  a few  fmall  pieces  of  horfe-radilh.  Pour  it 
hot  upon  the  roots,  and  tie  them  down  clofe, 

Radifh  Tods. 

GATHER  your  radifh-pods  when  they  are  quite 
young,  and  put  them  into  fait  and  \Vater  all  night.  I he 
next  day  boil  the  fait  and  water  they  were  laid  in,  pour 
jt  upon  the  pods,  and  cover  your  jar  clofe  to  keep  in 
the  fleam.  When  it  is  nearly  cold,  make  it  boiling  hot, 
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and  pour  it  on  again,  and  continue  doing  fo  till  the  pods 
are  quite  green.  I hen  put  them  inio  a fieve  to  drain, 
and  make  a pickle  for  them  of  white  wine  vinegar,  with 
a little  mace,  ginger,  long  pepper,  and  horfe-radifh. 
Pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  your  pods,  and  when  it  is 
almoft  cold,  make  your  vinegar  twice  as  hot  as  before, 
and  pour  it  upon  them.  Tie  them  down  with  a bladder, 
and  fet  them  in  a dry  place. 

Cauliflowers. 

TAKE  the  whiteft  and  clofeft  cauliflowers  you  can 
get,  break  the  flowers  into  bunches,  and  fpread  them, 
on  an  earthen  dilh.  Lay  fait  all  over  them,  and  let  them 
Hand  for  three  days  to  draw  out  all  the  water.  Then 
put  them  into  jars,  and  pour  boiling  fait  and  water  upon 
them.  Let  them  ftand  all  night,  then  drain  them  in  a 
hair  fieve,  and  put  them  into  glafs  jars.  Fill  up  your 
jars  with  diflilled  vinegar,  and  tie  them  clofe  down. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

BOIL  your  artichokes  till  you  can  pull  off  all  the 
leaves,  and  thoroughly  clear  the  bottoms.  Put  them  into 
fait  and  water  for  an  hour,  then  take  them  out,  and  lay 
them  on  a cloth  to  drain.  When  they  are  dry,  put  them 
into  large  wide-mouthed  glafles,  Vvith  a little  mace  and 
flised  nutmeg  between,  and  fill  them  with  diflilled  vine- 
gar. Cover  them  with  mutton  fat  melted,  and  tie  them 
down  with  leather  and  a bladder. 

To  Preferve  Artichokes. 

THEY  may  be  quartered,  the  chokes  taken  out, 
and  done  exactly  the  fame  as  the  French  beans. 

Najtur  turns. 

THE  moft  proper  time  for  gathering  the  berries,  is 
foon  after  the  blofloms  are  gone  off.  Put  them  into  cold 
fait  and  water,  and  change  the  water  for  three  days  fuc- 
ceflively.  Make  your  pickle  of  white  wine  vinegar, 
mace,  nutmeg  flieed,  fhalots,  pepper-corns,  fait,  and 
, horfe-radifh.  Make  your  pickle  pretty  ftrong,  but  do  not 
boil  it.  When  you  have  drained  your  berries,  put  them 
into  ajar,  pour  the  pickle  to  them,  and  tie  them  down 
clofe.  Mujhroom. 
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Mujhrooms. 

TAKE  the  fmalleft  mufhrooms  you  can  get,  put  them 
Into  fpring  water,  and  rub  them  with  a piece  of  new  flan- 
nel dipped  in  fait.  Throw  them  into  cold  water  as  you 
do  them,  which  will  make  them  keep  their  colour.  Then 
put  them  into  a faucepan,  and  throw  a handful  of  fait 
over  them.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  fet  them  over  the 
fire  four  or  five  minutes,  or  till  you  find  they  are  tho- 
roughly hot,  and  the  liquor  is  drawn  out  from  them. 
Then  lay  them  between  two  clean  cloths  till  they  are 
cold,  put  them  into  glafs  bottles,  and  fill  them  up  with 
difiilled  vinegar.  Put  a blade  or  two  of  mace  and  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  into  every  bottle.  Cork  them  up 
clofe,  and  fet  them  in  a cool  place.  If  you  have  not 
any  didilled  vinegar,  you  may  ufe  white  wine  vinegar, 
or  ale  allegar  will  do;  but  it  mud  be  boiled  with  a little 
mace,  fait,  and  a few  dices  of  ginger;  and  it  mud:  dand 
till  it  is  cold  before  you  pour  it  on  your  mudirooms. 

Mi{fh.room  Catchup. 

TAKEaquantitvof  thefull-grown  dapsof  mudirooms, 
crudi  them  well  with  your  hands,  and  then  drew  a quan- 
tity of  fait  all  over  them.  Let  them  dand  all  night,  and 
the  next  day  put  them  into  dew- pans.  Set  them  in  a 
qyick  oven  for  twelve  hours, and  then  drain  them  through 
a hair  iicve.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  of  cloves, 
Jamaica,  black  pepper,  and  ginger,  one  ounce  each,  and 
half  a pound  of  common  fait.  Set  it  on  a dow  fire,  and 
let  it  boil  till  half  the  liquor  is  waded  away.  I hen  put 
it  into  a clean  pot,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  bottle  it 
for  ufe. 

Mujhroom  Poxvder. 

GET  the  larged  and  the  thicked  buttons  you  can,  peef 
them,  and  cut  off  the  root  end,  but  do  not  wadi  them. 
Spread  them  feparately  on  pewter  dilhes,  and  fet  them  in 
a ilow  oven  to  dry.  Let  the  liquor  dry  up  into  the 
mufhrooms,  as  that  willmake  the  powder  much  dronger, 
and  let  them  continue  in  the  oven  till  you  find  they  will 
powder.  Then  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar,  and  fift 
them  through  a fine  fieve,  with  a little  chyan  pepper 
and  pounded  mace.  Bottle  it  quite  clear,  and  keep  it 
' in  a dry  place.  Walnut 
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Walnut  Catchup . 

PUT  what  quantity  of  walnuts  you  think  proper  into 
jars  cover  them  with  cold’ ftrong  ale  allegar,  and  tie 
them  clofe  for  twelve  months.  1 hen  take  out  the  wa 
nuts  from  the  allegar,  and  to 'every  gallon  of  the  liquor 
put  two  heads  of  garlick,  half  a pound  of  anchovies,  a 
quart  of  red  wine,  and  of  mace,  cloves,  long,  ac  , 
and  Jamaica  pepper,  and  ginger,  an  ounce  each.  Boil 
them  all  together  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  halt  the 
quantity,  and  the  next  day  bottle  it  for  ufe 

Another  Method  of  making  Walnut  Catchup. 

TAKE  green  walnuts  before  the  fhell  is  formed,  and 
o-rind  them  in  a crab-mill,  or  pound  them  in  a marble 
mortar.  Squeeze  out  the  juice  through  a coarfe  cloth, 
and  put  to  every  gallon  of  juice  a pound  of  anchovies,- 
the  fame  quantity  of  bay  fait,  four  ounces  of  Jamaica 
pepper,  two  of  long,  and  two  of  black  pepper;  of 
mace,  cloves,  and  ginger,  each  an  ounce,  and  a dick  ot 
horfe-radith.  Boil  all  together  till  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity,  and  then  put  it  into  a pot.  W hen  it  is  cold, 
bottle  it  clofe,  and  in  three  months  it  will  be  fit  tor  ufe. 

Indian  Pickle,  or  Piccalillo. 

TAKE  a cauliflower,  a white  cabbage,  a few  fmall 
cucumbers,  radifh-pods,  kidney-beans,  and  a little  beet- 
root, or  any  other  thing  commonly  pickled.  Put  them 
into  a hair  lieve;  and  throw  a large  handful  of  fait  over 
them.  Set  them  in  the  fun,  or  before  the  fire,  for  three 
days  to  dry.  When  all  the  water  is  run  out  of  them, 
put  them  into  a large  earthen  pot  in  layers,  and  between 
every  layer  put  a handful  of  brown  muftard-feed.  Then 
take  as  much  ale  allegar  as  you  think  will  cover  it,  and 
to  every  four  quarts  of  allegar  put  an  ounce  of  turmeric. 
Boil  them  together,  and  put  it  hot  upon  your  pickle. — 
Let  it  ftand  twelve  days  upon  the  hearth,  or  till  the 
pickles  are  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  and  mod  of  the 
allegar  fucked  up.  Then  take  two  quarts  of  ftrong  ale 
allegar,  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  fame  of  white  pepper,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  the  fame  of  long 
pepper  and  nutmeg.  Beat  them  all  together,  and  boil 
them  ten  minutes  in  the  allegar.  Then  pour  it  upon  your 
5,  pickles. 
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pickles,  with  four  ounces  of  peeled  garlick.  Tie  it  clofe 
down,  and  fet  it  by  for  ufe. 

Afparagus. 

GET  the  largeft  afparagus  you  can,  cut  off  the  white 
ends,  and  wafh  the  green  ends  in  fpring  water.  Then 
put  them  into  a pan  of  clean  water,  and  let  them  lie  in 
it  two  or  three  hours.  Put  as  much  fpring  water  into 
a ftew-pan  as  will  nearly  fill  it,  and  throw  in  a large 
handful  of  fait.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils  put 
in  your  glafs,  not  tied  .up,  but  loofe,  and  not  too  many 
at  a time,  left  you  break  the  heads.  Juft  fcald  them, 
and  no  more;  then  take  them  out  with  a broad  fkimmer, 
and  lay  them  on  a cloth  to  cool.  Make  your  pickle 
with  a gallon  or  more  (according  to  the  quantity  of 
your  afparagus)  of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  an  ounce 
of  bay-falt.  Boil  it,  and  put  your  afparagus  into  your 
jar.  To  a gallon  of  pickle  put  two  nutmegs,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  whole 
white  pepper.  Pour  the  pickle  hot  over  the  afparagus, 
and  cover  them  with  a linen  cloth  three  or  four  times 
double;  and  when  they  have  flood  a week,  boil  the 
pickle  again.  Let  them  ftand  a week  longer,  then  boil 
the  pickle  again,  and  put  it  on  as  hot  as  before.  When 
they  are  cold,  cover  them  clofe,  tie  them  tight  down, 
and  keep  them  in  a dry  place. 

Parjley  pickled  Green, 

MAKE  a ftrong  fait  and  water  that  will  bear  an  egg, 
and  throw  into  it  a large  quantity  of  curled  parfley.  Let 
it  ftand  a week,  then  take  it  out  to  drain,  make  a frefh 
fait  and  water  as  before,  and  let  it  ftand  another  week. 
Then  drain  it  well,  put  it  into  fpring  water,  and  change 
it  three  days  fucceflively.  Then  fcald  it  in  hard  water 
till  it  becomes  green,  take  it  out,  and  drain  it  quite  dry. 
Boil  a quart  of  diftilled  vinegar  a few  minutes,  w ith  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  a nutmeg  diced,  and  a flialot 
©r  two.  When  it  is  quite  cold,  pour  it  on  your  parfley, 
with  two  or  three  flices  of  horfe-radifh,  and  keep  it  for 
ufe. 


Elder 
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Elder  Buds. 

GATHER  your  elder-buds  when  they  are  about  the 
fize  of  hop  buds,  put  them  into  throng  fait  and  water  tor 
nine  days,  and  ftir  them  two  or  three  times  a day.  Then 
put  them  into  a pan,  cover  them  with  vine  leaves,  and 
pour  on  them  the  water  they  came  out  of.  Set  them 
over  a flow  fire  till  they  are  quite  green,  and  then  make 
a pickle  for  them  of  allegar,  a little  mace,  a few  fhalots, 
a'nd  fome  ginger  fliced.  Roil  them  two  or  three  mi. rntes, 
and  pour  it  upon  your  buds.  Tie  them  down,  and  keep 
them  in  a dry  place. 

Peaches. 

GATHER  you  peaches  when  they  are  at  the  full 
growth,  and  juft  before  the  time  of  their  turning  ripe 5 
and  be  fure  they  are  not  bruifed.  Take  as  much  fpring 
water  as  you  think  will  cover  them,  and  make  it  fait 
enough  to  bear  an  egg,  for  which  purpofe  you  mull  ufe 
an  equal  quantity  of  bay  and  common  fait.'  Then  lay  in 
your  peaches,  and  put  a thin  board  over  them  to  keep 
them  under  the  water.  When  they  have  been  three 
days  in  this  ftate,  take  them  out,  wipe  them  very  care- 
fully with  a fine  foft  cloth,  and  lay  them  in  your  jar. 
Then  take  as  much  white  wine  vinegar  as  will  fill  your 
jar,  and  to  every  gallon  put  one  pint  of  the  beft  well 
made  muftard,  two  or  three  heads  of  garlick,  a good 
deal  of  ginger  fliced,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmegs.  Mix  your  pickle  well  together,  and  pour 
it  over  your  peaches.  Tie  them  up  clofe,  and  in  two 
months  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Ne&arines  and  apricots  muft  be  pickled  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Codlins. 

GATHER  your  codlins  when  they  are  about  the 
fize  of  a large  walnut.  Put  them  into  a pan  with  a 
quantity  of  vine  leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  the  fame  on 
the  top.  Set  them  over  a very  flow  fire  till  you  can 
peel  the  fkin  off,  and  then  take  them  carefully  up,  and 
put  them  into  a hair  fieve.  Peel  them  with  a penknife, 
and  put  them  into  the  fame  pot  again,  with  the  vine 
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leaves,  and  water  as  before.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  fet 
them  over  a flow  fire  till  they  are  of  a fine  green.  Then 
drain  them  through  a hair  fievc,  and  when  they  are 
cold,  put  them  into  diftilled  vinegar.  Pour  a little  mut- 
ton fat  on  the  top,  and  tie  them  down  clofe  with  a 
bladder  and  paper. 

Golden  Pippins. 

TAKE  a number  of  the  fineft  pippins  you  can  pro- 
cure, free  from  fpots  and  bruifes,  put  them  into  a pre- 
ferving-pan  with  cold  fpring  water,  and  fet  them  on  a 
charcoal  fire.  Keep  them  flirting  with  a wooden  fpoon 
till  they  will  peel,  but  do  not  let  them  boil.  When  you 
have  peeled  them,  put  them  into  the  water  again,  with 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  beft  vinegar,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  alum.  Cover  them  clofe  with  a pewter 
difli,  and  fet  them  on  a charcoal  fire  again,  but  do  not 
let  them  boil.  Keep  turning  them  now  and  then  till 
they  look  green,  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on 
a cloth  to  cool.  When  they  are  quite  cold,  put  to  them 
the  following  pickle:  To  every  gallon  of  vinegar  put 
two  ounces  of  muftard-feed,  two  or  three  heads  of 
garlick,  a good  deal  of  ginger  diced,  half  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  your  pickle  well  to- 
gether, pour  it  over  your  pippins,  and  cover  them  clofe. 

Grapes. 

LET  your  grapes  be  of  their  full  growth,  but  not  ripe. 
Cut  them  into  fmall  bunches  fit  for  garnifliing,  and  put 
them  into  a ftone  jar,  with  vine-leaves  between  every 
layer  of  grapes.  Then  take  fpring  water,  as  much  as 
will  cover  them,  and  put  into  it  a pound  of  bay  fait, 
and  as  much  white  fait  as  will  make  it  bear  an  egg. 
Dry  your  bay  fait,  and  pound  it  before  you  put  it  in, 
and  that  will  make  it  melt  the  fooner.  Put  it  into  a 
pot,  and  boil  and  fkim  it  well;  but  take  off  only  the 
black  fcuin.  When  it  has  boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
let  it  ftand  to  cool  and  fettle;  and  when  it  is  almoft  cold 
pour  the  clear  liquor  on  the  grapes,  lay  vine-leaves  on 
the  top,  tie  them  down  clofe  with  a linen  cloth,  and 
cover  them  with  a difli.  Let  them  ftand  twenty-four 
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hours,  then  take-  them  out,  lay  them  on  a cloth,  cover 
them  over  with  another,  and  let  them  dry  between  the 
cloths.  Then  take  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  a quart  of  fpring 
water,  and  a pound  ofcoarfe  fugar.  Let  it  boil  a little, 
tkim  it  very  clean  as  it  boils,  and  let  it  Hand  till  it  is  quite 
cold.  Dry  vour  jar  with  a cloth,  put  frelli  vine  leaves 
at  the  bottom  and  between  every  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
on  the  top.  Then  pour  the  clear  of  the  pickle  on  the 
grapes,  fill  your  jar  that  the  pickle  may  be  above  the 
grapes,  and  having  tied  a thin  piece  of  board  in  a flannel, 
lay  it  on  the  top  of  the  jar,  to  keep  the  grapes  under  the 
liquor.  Tie  them  down  with  a bladder  and  leather, 
and  when  you  want  them  for  ufe,  take  them  out  with  a 
. wooden  fpoon.  Be  careful  you  tie  them  up  again  quite 
clofe,  for,  fliould  the  air  get  in,  they  will  be  inevitably 
fpoiled. 

Red  Currants.  * 

TAKE  a quantity  of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  to 
every  quart  put  in  half  a pound  of  Lifbon  fugar.  Then 
pick  the  worfl:  of  your  currants,  and  put  them  into  this 
liquor ; but  put  the  bed  of  your  currants  into  glafles. 
Then  boil  your  pickle  with  the  word  of  your  currants, 
and  Ikim  it  very  clean.  Boil  it  till  it  looks  of  a fine 
colour,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold.  Then  drain  it 
through  a cloth,  wringing  it  to  get  all  the  colour  you 
can  from  the  currants.  Let  it  dand  to  cool  and  fettle, 
then  pour  it  clear  into  the  glafles  in  a little  of  the  pickle, 
and  when  it  is  cold,  cover  it  clofe  with  a bladder  and 
leather.  To  every  half  pound  of  fugar  put  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  white  fait. 

Cat  each,  or  pickled  Mackarel. 

TAKE  half  a dozen  fine  large  mackarel,  and  cut  them 
into  round  pieces.  Then  take  an  ounce  of  beaten  pep- 
per, three  large  nutmegs,  a little  mace,  and  a handful 
of  fait.  Mix  your  fait  and  beaten  fpice  together,  then 
make  two  or  three  holes  in  each  piece,  and  with  your 
finger  thruft  the  feafoning  into  the  holes.  Rub  the  pieces 
all  over  with  the  feafoning,  fry  them  brown  in  oil,  and 
let  them  dand  till  they  are  cold.  Then  put  them  into 
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vinegar,  and  cover  them  with  oil.  If  well  covered,  they 
will  keep  a confiderable  time,  and  are  moll  delicious 
eating. 

Smelts. 

AT  that  time  of  the  year  when  fmelts  are  feafonably 
abundant,  take  a quarter  of  a peck  of  them,  and  wafh, 
clean,  and  gut  them.  Take  half  an  ounce  of  pepper, 
the  fame  quantity  of  nutmegs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  half  an  ounce  of  falt-petre,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  common  fait.  Beat  all  very  fine,  and  lay  your 
fmelts  in  rows  in  a jar.  Between  every  layer  of  fmelts 
drew  the  feafoning,  with  four  or  five  bay-leaves.  Then 
boil  iome  red  wine,  and  pour  over  them  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  cover  them.  . Cover  them  with  a plate,  and  when 
cold,  flop  them  down  clofe,  and  put  them  by  for  ufe. 
A few  make  a very  pretty  fupper. 

Ovfters. 

TAKE  two  hundred  of  the  newcft  and  bed  oyfters 
you  can  get,  and  be  careful  to  fave  the  liquor  in  a pan 
as  you  open  them.  Cut  off  the  black  verge,  faving  the 
reft  and  put  them  into  their  own  liquor.  Then  put  all 
the  liquor  and  oyfters  into  a kettle,  boil  them  half  an 
hour  on  a gentle  fire,  and  do  them  very  flowly,  fkimming 
them  as  the  fcum  rifes.  Then  take  them  off  the  fire, 
take  out  the  oyfters,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  through  a fine 
cloth.  Then  put  in  the  oyfters  again,  take  out  a pint  of 
the  liquor  when  hot,  and  put  thereto  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves.  Juft 
give  it  one  boil,  then  put  it  to  the  oyfters,  and  ftir  up 
the  fpices  well  among  them.  Then  put  in  about  a 
fpoonful  of  fait,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  the  belt  white 
wine  vinegar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole 
pepper; — Let  them  ftand  till  they  are  cold,  and  put  the 
oyfters;  as  many  as  you  well  can,  into  the  barrel.  Put 
in  as  much  liquor  as  the  barrel  will  hold,  letting  them 
fettle  awhile,  and  they  will  foon  be  fit  to  eat.  Or  you 
mav  put  ihem  in  ftone  jars,  cover  them  clofe  with  a 
blau'  er  and  leather,  and  be  fure  they  are  quite  cold 
before  you  coyer  them  up. 
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In  like  manner  you  may  do  cockles  and  mufcles,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  there  is  not  any  thing  to  b$ 
picked  off  cockles,  and  as  they  are  fmall,  the  before- 
mentioned  ingredients  will  be  fufficient  for  two  quarts  of 
mufcles;  but  take  great  care  to  pick  out  the  crabs  under 
the  tongues,  and  the  little  pus  which  grows  at  the  roots. 
Both  cockles  and  mufcles  muft  be  walked  in  feveral 
waters  to  cleanfe  them  from  grit.  Put  them  into  a 
ftew-pan  by  themfelves,  cover  them  clofe,  and  when 
they  open,  pick  them  out  of  the  fliell,  ftrain  the  liquor, 
and  proceed  as  dire&ed  for  oyfters. 

Artificial  Anchovies. 

THESE  muft  be  made  in  the  following  manner: — 
To  a peck  of  lprats  put  two  pounds  of  common  fait,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  bay  fait,  four  of  falt-petre,  two 
ounces  of  prunella  fait,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  cochineal. 
Pound  all  in  a mortar,  put  them  into  a ftone  pan,  a row 
of  fprats,  then  a layer  of  your  compound,  and  fo  on  al- 
ternately to  the  top.  Prefs  them  hard  down,  cover  them 
clofe,  let  them  ftand  fix  months,  and  they  will  be  fit  fpr 
ufe.  Remember  that  your  fprats  are  as  frefh  as  you  can 
pollibly  get  them,  and  that  you  neither  wafh  or  wipe 
them,  but  do  them  as  they  come  out  of  the  water. 

Ox  Palates. 

WASH  the  palates  well  with  fait  and  water,  and  put 
them  into  a pipkin  with  fome  clean  fait  and  water. 
When  they  are  ready  to  boil,  fkim  them  well,  and  put 
to  them  as  much  pepper,  cloves,  and  mace,  as  will  give 
them  a quick  tafte.  When  they  are  boiled  tender,  which 
will  require  four  or  five  hours,  peel  them,  and  cut  them 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  let  them  cool.  Then  make  the 
pickle  of  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wine  and  vinegar. 
Boil  the  pickle,  and  put  in  the  fpices  that  were  boded 
in  the  palates.  When  both  the  pickle  and  palates  are 
cold,  lay  your  palates  in  a jar,  and  put  to  them  a few 
bay-leaves,  and  a little  frefh  fpice.  Pour  the  pickle 
over  them,  cover  them  clofe,  and  keep  them  for  ufe. 
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collaring. 

ONE  very  material  thing  to  be  generally  and  indif- 
penfably  obferved  in  the  bufinefs  of  collaring  any 
kind  of  meat  is,  that  you  roll  it  up  well,  and  bind  it  as 
tight  as  pofiible,  otherwife  when  it  is  cut,  it  will  break 
in  pieces,  and  its  beauty  be  entirely  Jolt.  Be  careful 
that  you  boil  it  enough,  but  not  too  much,  and  let  it 
be  quite  cold  before  you  put  it  into  the  pickle.  After 
it  has  lain  all  night  in  the  pickle,  take  off  the  binding, 
put  it  into  a dilh,  and  when  it  is  cut,  the  fkin  will  look 
clear,  and  the  meat  have  its  proper  folidity. 

• Venifon. 

BONE  a fide  of  venifon,  take  away  all  the  finews, 
and  cut  it  into  fquare  collars  of  what  fize  you  pleafe. 
It  will  make  two  or  three  collars.  Lard  it  with  fat 
clear  bacon,  and  cut  your  lards  as  big  as  the  top  of  your 
finger,  and  three  or  four  inches  long.  Seafon  your 
venifon  with  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  and  nutmeg.  Roll 
up  your  collars,  and  tie  them  clofe  with  coarfe  tape; 
then  put  them  into  deep  pots,  with  feafonings  at  the 
bottoms,  fome  frefh  butter,  and  three  or  four  bay-leaves. 
Put  the  reft  of  the  feafoning  and  butter  on  the  top,  and 
over  that  fome  beef-fuet,  finely  fhred  and  beaten.  Then 
cover  up  your  pots  with  coarfe  pafte,  and  bake  them 
four  or  five  hours.  After  that,  take  them  out  of  the 
oven,  and  let  them  ftand  a little;  take  out  your  venifon, 
and  let  it  drain  well  from  the  gravy;  add  more  butter 
to  the  fat,  and  fet  it  over  a gentle  fite  to  clarify.  Then 
take  it  off,  let  it  ftand  a little,  and  Ikim  it  well.  Make 
your  pots  clean,  or  have  pots  ready  fit  tor  each  collar. 
Put  a little  feafoning,  and  fome  of  your  clarified  butter, 
at  the  bottom ; then  put  in  your  venifon,  and  fill  up  your 
pot  with  clarified  butter,  and  be  fure  that  your  butter 
be  an  inch  above  the  meat.  When  it  is  thoroughly  cold, 
tie  it  down  with  double  paper,  and  lay  a tile  on  the  top. 
They  will  keep  fix  or  eight  months;  and  you  may,  when 
you  ufe  a pot,  put  it  for  a minute  into  boiling  water, 
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and  it  will  come  out  whole.  Let  it  Hand  till  it  is  cold, 
dick  it  round  with  bay-leaves,  and  a fprig  at  the  top, 
and  fervc  it  up. 

Breajl  of  Veal. 

BONE  your  veal,  and  beat  it  a little.  Rub  it  over 
with  the  yolk  ot  an  egg,  and  drew  on  it  a little  beaten^ 
mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait;  a large  handful  of 
parlley  chopped  fmall,  with  a few  fprigs  of  fweet  mar- 
joram, a little  lemon-peel  Hired  tine,  an.  anchovy 
chopped  fmall,  and  mixed  with  a few  crumbs  ot  bread. 
Roll  it  up  very  tight,  bind  it  hard  with  a fillet,  and  wrap 
it  in  a clean  cloth.  Boil  it  two  hours  and  a halt  in  foft 
water,  and  when  it  is  enough,  hang  it  up  by  one  end, 
and  make  a pickle  for  it,  confifting  of  a pint  of  fait  and 
water,  with  half  a pint  of  vinegar.  Before  you  fend  it 
to  table,  cut  off  a flice  at  each  of  the  ends.  Garniflr  with 
pickles  and  partley. 

Breajl  of  Mutton. 

PARE  off  the  fkin  of  a bread  of  mutton,  and  with  a 
Hiarp  knife  nicely  take  out  all  the  bones,  but  be  careful 
you  do  not  cut  through  the  meat.  Pick  all  the  fat  and 
meat  off  the  bones,  then  grate  fome  nutmeg  all  over  the 
infide  of  the  mutton,  a very  little  beaten  mace,  a little 
pepper  and  fait,  a few  fweet-herbs  thred  fmall,  a few 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  the  bits  of  fat  picked  oH'  the  bones. 
Roll  it  up  tight,  dick  a tkewer  in  to  hold  it  together, 
but  do  it  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  collar  may  dand 
upright  in  the  difli.  Tie  a packthread  acrofs  it  to  hold 
it  together,  fj3it  it,  then  roll  the  caul  of  a bread  of  veal 
all  round  it,  and  road  it.  When  it  has  been  about  an 
hour  at  the  fire,  take  off  the  caul,  dredge  it  with  flour, 
bade  it  well  with  frefh  butter,  and  let  it  be  of  a fine 
brown.  It  will  require,  on  the  whole,  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  reading.  For  fauce  take  fome  gravy  beef,  cut 
and  hack  it  well,  then  flour  it,  and  fry  it  a little  brown. 
Pour  into  your  dew-pan  fome  boiling  water,  dir  it  well 
together,  and  then  fill  your  pan  half  full  of  water.  Put 
in  an  onion,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  a little  crud  of 
bread  toaded,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  four  cloves, 
fome  whole  pepper,  and  the  bones  of  the  mutton. 

Cover 
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Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  till  it  is  quite  rich  and  thick. 
'I  hen  drain  it,  boil  it  up  with  fome  truffles  and  morels, 
a few  mufhrooms,  a fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  (if  you 
have  them)  two  or  three  bottoms  of  artichokes.  Put 
juft  enough  fait  to  feafon  the  gravy,  take  the  packthread 
off  the  mutton,  and  fet  it  upright  in  the  difh.  Cut  the 
fweetbread  into  four  pieces,  and  boil  it  of  a fine  brown, 
and  have  ready  a few  forcemeat  balls  fried.  Lay  thefe 
round  your  difh,  and  pour  in  the  fauce.  Garnilh  with 
fliced  lemon. 

Beef. 

TAKE  a piece  of  thin  flank  of  beef,  and  bone  it ; cut 
off  the  {kin,  and  fait  it  with  two  ounces  of  falt-petre, 
two  ounces  of  fal-prunella,  the  fame  quantity  of  bay-falt, 
half  a pound  of  coarfe  fugar,  and  two  pounds  of  common 
fah.  Heat  the  hard  falts  very  fine,  and  mix  all  together. 
Turn  it  every  day,  and  rub  it  well  with  the  brine  for 
eight  days;  then  take  it  out,  wafh  it,  and  wipe  it  dry. 
Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  twelve  corns  of  allfpice,  and  a nutmeg 
beat  very  fine,  with  a fpoonful  of  beaten  pepper,  a 
large  quantity  of  chopped  parfley,  and  fome  fweet-herbs 
fhred  fine.  Sprinkle  this  mixture  on  the  beef,  and  roll 
it  up  very  tight;  put  a coarfe  cloth  round  it,  and  tie  it 
very  tight  with  beggar’s  tape.  Boil  it  in  a copper  of 
water,  and  if  it  is  a large  collar,  it  will  take  fix  hours 
boiling,  but  a fmall  one  will  be  done  in  five.  When  it 
is  done,  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into  a prefs;  but  if  you 
have  not  that  convenience,  put  it  between  two  boards, 
with  a weight  on  the  uppermoft,  and  let  it  remain  in 
that  flate  till  it  is  thoroughly  cold.  Then  take  it  out  of 
the  cloth,  cut  it  into  thin  flices,  lay  them  on  a difh,  and 
ferve  them  to  table.  Garnifh  your  difh  with  raw  parfley. 

Calf's  Head. 

TAKE  a calf’s  head  with  the  Ikin  on,  fcald  off  the 
hair,  take  out  all  the  bones  carefully  from  the  neck,  and 
lay  it  fome  time  in  warm  milk  to  make  it  look  white. 
Boil  the  tongue,  peel  it,  cut  that  and  the  palate  into  thin 
flices,  and  put  them  and  the  eyes  into  the  middle  of  the 
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head.  Take  Tome  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  and  mace,  and 
beat  them  fine ; and  add  to  them  fome  grated  nutmeg, 
fcalded  parfley,  thyme-favoury,  and  fweet- marjoram  cut 
very  fmall.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eSSb» 
fpread  them  over  the  head,  and  then  ftrevv  on  tne  feafon- 
ing.  Roll  it  up  very  tight,  tie  it  round  with  tape,  and. 
boil  it  gently  for  three  hours  in  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  it.  When  you  take  it  out,  fcafon  the  pickle  with 
fait,  pepper,  and  fpice,  and  add  to  it  a pint  of  white 
wine  vinegar.  When  it  is  cold  put  in  the  collar,  and 
cut  it  in  handfome  flices  when  you  fend  it  to  taole. 

Pig- 

BONE  your  pig,  and  then  rub  it  all  over  with  pepper 
and  fait  beaten  fine,  a few  lage  leaves,  and  fweet-herbs 
chopped  fmall.  Roll  it  up  tight,  and  bind  it  with  a 
fillet.  Fill  your  boiler  with  foft  water,  put  in  a bunch 
of  fweet-herbs,  a few  pepper-corns,  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  eight  or  ten  cloves,  a handful  of  fait,  and  a pint 
of  vinegar.  When  it  boils,  put  in  your  pig,  and  let  it 
boil  till  it  is  tender.  Then  take  it  up,  and,  when  it  is 
almoft  cold,  bind  it  over  again,  put  it  into  an  earthen 
pot,  and  pour  the  liquor  your  pig  was  boiled  in  upon 
it.  Be  careful  to  cover  it  clofe  down  after  you  cut  any 
for  ufe. 

Eels. 

WHEN  you  have  thoroughly  cleanfed  your  eel,  cut 
off  the  head,  tail,  and  fins,  and  take  out  the  bones. 
Lay  it  flat  on  the  back,  and  then  grate  over  it  a fmall 
nutmeg,  with  two  or  three  blades  of  mace  beat  fine, 
and  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and  ftrew  on  thefe  a handful 
of  parfley  Aired  fine,  with  a few  fage  leaves  chopped 
fmall.  Roll  it  up  tight  in  a cloth,  and  bind  it  tight. 
If  it  is  of  a middle  fize,  boil  it  in  fait  and  water  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  hang  it  up  all  night  to  drain. 
Add  to  the  pickle  a pint  of  vinegar,  a few  pepper-corns, 
and  a fprig  of  fweet-marjoram ; boil  it  ten  minutes,  and 
let  it  (land  till  the  next  day.  Then  take  off  the  cloth, 
and  put  your  eels  into  the  pickles.  When  you  fend 
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them  to  table,  lay  them  either  whole  in  the  plate,  or 
cut  them  in  flices.  Garni  fh  with  green  parfley.  Lam- 
preys may  be  done  in  the  fame  manner. 

Mac  hard. 

GUT  your  mackarel,  and  flit  them  down  the  belly; 
cut  off  their  heads,  take  out  the  bones,  and  be  careful 
not  to  cut  them  in  holes.  Then  lay  them  flat  upon  their 
backs,  feafon  them  with  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
fait,  and  a handful  of  parfley  Ihred  fine;  drew  it  over 
them,  roll  them  tight,  and  tie  them  well  feparately  in 
cloths.  Boil  them  gently  twenty  minutes  in  vinegar, 
fait,  and  water;  then  take  them  out,  put  them  into  a 
pot,  and  pour  the  liquor  on  them,  or  the  cloth  will  flick 
to  the  fifli.  Take  the  cloth  off  the  fifh  the  next  day, 
put  a little  more  vinegar  to  the  pickle,  and  keep  them 
for  ufe.  When  you  fend  them  to  table,  garnifh  with 
fennel  and  parfley,  and  put  fome  of  the  liquor  under 
them. 

Salmon. 

TAKE  a fide  of  falmon,  cut  off  the  tail,  then  wrafh 
the  flefliy  part  well,  and  dry  it  with  a cloth.  Rub  it 
over  wfith  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  make  fome  forcemeat 
with  what  you  cut  off  at  the  tail  end.  "Lake  off  the  fkin, 
and  put  to  it  fome  parboiled  oyfters,  a tail  or  two  of 
lobfters,  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  fix 
anchovies,  a handful  of  fweet-herbs  chopped  fmall,  a 
little  fait,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  grated 
bread.  Work  all  thefe  well  together  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
lay  it  over  the  flefliy  part,  and  ftrew  on  it  a little  pepper 
and  fait.  Then  roll  it  up  into  a collar,  and  bind  it  with 
broad  tape.  Boil  it  in  water,  fait,  and  vinegar,  but  let 
the  liquor  boil  before  you  put  it  in,  and  throw  in  a 
bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  with  fome  fliced  ginger  and  nut- 
meg. Let  it  boil  gently  near  two  hours,  and  them  take 
it  up.  Put  it  into  a pan,  and  when  the  pickle  is  cold, 
put  it  to  your  falmon,  and  let  it  lay  in  it  till  wanted. 
If  you  cover  it  with  clarified  butter,  it  will  keep  a 
confiderable  time. 
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POTTING. 

N this  mode  of  cookery,  be  fure  to  make  it  a- rule 
a that  whatever  you  do  it  is  well  covered  with  clari- 
fied butter  before  you  fend  it  to  the  oven  tie  it  dote 
with  firong  paper,  and  let  it  be  well  bake  . en 
comes  from  the  oven,  pick  out  every  bit  of  fkm  you  can, 
and  drain  away  the  gravy,  other  wife  the  article  potte 
will  be  apt  to- turn  four.  Beat  your  feafomng  very  fine, 
and  drew  on  it  gradually.  Before  you  put  it  into  your 
pot,  prefs  it  well,  and  before  you  put  on  your  clarified 
butter,  let  it  be  perfectly  cold. 

SECT.  I. 


MEAT  and  POULTRY. 

Venifon. 

RUB  your  venifon  all  over  with  red  wine;  feafon  it 
with  beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  fait;  put  it  into  an 
earthen  difh,  and  pour  over  it  half  a pint  ol  red  wine, 
and  a pound  of  butter,  and  then  fend  it  to  the  oven.  It 
it  be  a fhoulder,  put  a coarfe  pafte  over  it,  and  let  it  lay 
in  the  oven  all  night.  When  it  comes  out,  pick  the 
meat  clean  from  the  bones,  and  beat  it  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  the  fat  from  your  gravy.  If  you  find  it 
not  fufficiently  feafoned,  add  more,  with  clarified  butter, 
and  keep  beating  it  till  it  becomes  like  a fine  pafte. 
Then  prefs  it  hard  down  into  your  pots,  pour  clarified 
butter  over  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place. 

Hares. 

CASE  your  hare,  walk  it  thoroughly  clean,  then  cut 
it  up  as  you  would  do  for  eating,  put  it  into  a pot,  and 
feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace.  Put  on  it  a 
pound  of  butter,  tie  it  down  clofe,  and  bake  it  in  a 
bread  oven.  When  it  comes  out,  pick  the  meat  clean 
from  the  bones,  and  pound  it  very  fine  in  a mortar,  with 
the  fat  from  your  gravy.  Then  put  it  clofe  down  in 
your  pots,  and  pour  over  it  clarified  butter. 
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POTTING. 

Veal. 

TAKE  part  of  a knuckle  or  fillet  of  veal  that  has 
been  fie  wed;  or  bake  it  on  purpofe  for  potting:  beat  it 
to  a pafte  with  butter,  fait,  white  pepper,  and  mace 
pounded.  Prefs  it  down  in  pots,  and  pour  over  it 
clarified  butter. 

Marble  Veal. 

BOIL,  fkin,  and  cut  a dried  tongue  as  thin  as  pof- 
fible,  and  beat  it  well  with  near  a pound  ot  butter,  and 
a little  beaten  mace,  till  it  is  like  a pafte.  Have  ready 
fome  veal  ftewed,  and  beat  in  the  fame  manner.  Then 
put  fome  veal  into  potting-pots,  thin  fome  tongue  in 
lumps  over  the  veal.  Do  not  lay  on  your  tongue  in 
any  form,  but  let  it  be  in  lumps,  and  it  will  then  cut 
like  marble.  Fill  your  pot  clofe  up  with  veal,  prefs  it 
very  hard  down,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  it. 
Remember  to  keep  it  in  a dry  place,  and  when  you  fend 
it  to  table,  cut  it  into  flices.  Garnifh  it  with  parfley. 

Tongues. 

TAKE  a fine  neat’s  tongue,  and  rub  it  well  over 
with  an  ounce  of  falt-petre  and  four  ounces  of  brown 
fugar,  and  let  it  lie  two  days.  Then  boil  it  till  it  is  quite 
tender,  and  take  off  the  fkin  and  fide  bits.  Cut  the 
tongue  in  very  thin  flices,  and  beat  it  in  a marble  mortar, 
with  a pound  of  clarified  butter,  and  feafon  it  to  your 
tafte  with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace.  Beat  all  as  fine  as 
poflible,  then  prefs  it  clofe  down  in  fmall  potting-pots, 
and  pour  over  them  clarified  butter. 

Geefe  and  Foivls. 

BOIL  a dried  tongue  till  it  is  tender;  then  take  a 
goofe  and  a large  fowl,  and  bone  them,  lake  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  fame  quantity  of  olives,  a large 
nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and 
beat  all  well  together;  add  to  thefe  a fpoonful  of  fait, 
and  rub  the  tongue  and  infide  of  the  fowl  well  with  them. 
Put  the  tongue  into  the  fowl,  then  feafon  the  goofe,  and 
fill  it  with  the  fowl  and  tongue,  and  the  goofe  will  look 
as  if  it  was  whole.  Lay  it  in  a pan  that  will  juft  hold 
it,  melt  frefli  Dutter  enough  to  cover  it,  fend  it  to  the 
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oven,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half.  Then  take  out 
the  meat,  drain  the  butter  carefully  from  it,  and  lay  it 
on  a coarfe  cloth  till  it  is  cold.  Then  take  oft  the  hard 
fat  from  the  gravy,  and  lay  it  before  the  fire  to  melt. 
Put  your  meat  again  into  . the  pot,  and  pour  your  but  er 
over  it.  If  there  is  not  enough,  clarity  paore,  and  let 
the  butter  be  an  inch  above  the  meat.  It  will  keep  a 
great  while,  cut  fine,  and  look  beautiful;  and  when  you 
cut  it  let  it  be  crofsways.  It  makes  a very  pretty  corner- 
difli  for  dinner,  or  fide-difh  for  fupper. 


Beef. 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  brown  fugar,  and  an  ounce  of 
falt-petre,  and  rub  it  into  twelve  pounds  of  beef.  Let 
it, lie  twenty-four  hours;  then  wafti  it  clean,  and  dry  it 
well  with  a cloth.  Seafon  it  to  your  tafte  with  pepper, 
fait,  and  mace,  and  cut  it  into  five  or  fix  pieces.  1 ut 
it  into  an  earthen  pot,  with  a pound  of  butter  in  lumps 
upon  it,  fet  it  in  a hot  oven,  and  let  it  ftand  three  hours, 
then  take  it  out,  cut  off  the  hard  outfides,  and  beat  it  in 
a mortar.  Add  to  it  a little  more  pepper,  fait,  and 
mace-  Then  oil  a pound  of  butter  in  the  gravy  and  fat 
that  came  from  your  beef,  and  put  in  as  you  find  necef- 
fary;  but  beat  the  meat  very  fine.  Then  put  it  into 
your  pot,  prefs  it  clofe  down,  pour  clarified  butter  over 
it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place. 

Another  method  of  potting  beef,  and  which  will 
greatly  imitate  venifon,  is  this:  I ake  a buttock  of  beef, 
and  cut  the  lean  of  it  into  pieces  of  about  a pound 
weight  each.  To  eight  pounds  of  beef  take  fotir  ounces 
of  falt-petre,  the  fame  quantity  of  bay-falt,  half  a pound 
of  white-fair,  and  an  ounce  of  fal  prunella.  Beat  all 
the  fait  very  fine,  mix  them  well  together,  and  rub  them 
into  the  beef.  Then  let  it  lie  four  days,  turning  it  twice 
a day.  After  that  put  it  into  a pan,  and  cover  it  with 
pump  water,  and  a little  of  its  own  brine.  Send  it  to 
the  oven,  and  bake  it  till  it  is  tender;  then  drain  it  from 
the  gravy,  and  take  out  all  the  fkin  and  finews.  Pound 
the  meat  well  in  a mortar,  lay  it  in  a broad  difh,  and 
mix  on  it  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace,  three  quarters 
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of  an  ounce  of  pepper,  and  a nutmeg,  all  beat  very  fine. 
Mix  the  whole  well  with  the  meat,  and  add  a little  cla- 
rified frcfh  butter  to  moiften  it.  Then  prefs  it  down 
into  pots  very  hard,  fet  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven 
juft  to  fettle,  and  then  cover  them  two  inches  thick 
with  clarified  butter.  When  quite  cold,  cover  the  pots 
over  with  white  paper  tied  clofe,  and  fet  them  in  a dry 
place.  It  will  keep,  good  a conquerable  time. 

Pigeons. 

PICK  and  draw  your  pigeons,  cut  off  the  pinions, 
wafh  them  c]ean,  and  put  them  into  a fieve  to  drain. 
Then  dry  them  wfith  a cloth,  and  feafon  them  with 
pepper  and  fait.  Roll  a lump  of  butter  in  chopped 
parfley,  and  put  it  into  the  pigeons.  Sew  up  the  vents, 
then  put  them  into  a pot  with  butter  over  them,  tie  them 
down,  and  fet  them  in  a moderately  heated  oven.  When 
they  come  out,  put  them  into  your  pots,  and  pour  cla- 
rified butter  over  them. 

W oodcocks. 

TAKE  fix  woodcocks,  pluck  them,  and  draw  out 
the  train.  Skewer  their  bills  through  their  thighs,  put 
their  legs  through  each  other,  and  their  feet  upon  their 
breafts.  Seafon  them  with  three  or  four  blades  of  mace, 
and  a little  pepper  and  fait.  Then  put  them  into  a deep 
pot,  with  a pound  of  butter  over  them,  and  tie  a ftrong 
paper  over  them.  Bake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  and 
when  they  are  enough,  lay  them  on  a difh  to  drain  the 
gravy  from  them.  Then  put  them  into  potting-pots ; 
take  all  the  clear  butter  from  your  gravy,  and  put  it 
upon  them.  Fill  up  your  pots  with  clarified  butter. 
Keep  them  in  a dry  place  for  ufe.  Snipes  mull  be  done 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Moor  Game. 

WHEN  you  have  picked  and  drawn  your  game,  wipe 
them  clean  with  a cloth,  and  feafon  them  well  with 
pepper,  fait,  and  mace.  Put  one  leg  through  the  other, 
and  roaft  them  till  they  are  of  a good  brown.  When 
they  are  cold,  put  them  into  your  pots,  and  pour  over 
them  clarified  butter ; but  let  their  heads  be  feen  above 
it.  Put  them  in  a dry  place,  and  they  will  keep  a great 
while.  Small 
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Small  Birds < 

HAVING  picked  and  gutted  your  birds,  dry  them 
well  with  a cloth,  and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait, 
and  mace.  Then  pur  them  into  a pot  with  butter,  tie 
your  pot  down  with  paper,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven.  When  they  come  out,  drain  the  gravy  from 
them,  and  put  them  into  your  pots.  Pour  clarified 
butter  over  them,  and  cover  them  cloje. 

SECT.  II. 

FISH. 

4 

TAKE  a large  eel,  and  when  you  have  lkinned, 
walked  clean,  and  thoroughly  dried  it  with  a cloth,  cut 
it  into  pieces  about  four  inches  long.  Seafon  them  with 
a little  beaten  mace  and  nutmeg,  pepper,  fait,  and  a 
little  fal-prunella  beat  fine.  Lay  them  in  a pan,  and 
pour  as  much  clarified  butter  over  them  as  will  cover 
them.  Bake  them  half  an  hour  in  a quick  oven ; but  the 
fize  of  your  eels  muft  be  the  general  rule  to  determine 
what  time  thev  will  take  baking.  Take  them  out  with 
a fork,  and  lay  them  on  a coarfe  cloth  to  drain.  When 
they  are  quite  cold,  feafon  them  again  with  the  like  fea- 
foning,  and  lay  them  clofe  in  the  pot.  Then  take  off 
the  butter  they  were  baked  in  clear  from  the  gravy  of 
the  fith,  and  fet  it  in  a difh  before  the  fire.  When  it  is 
melted,  pour  the  butter  over  them,  and  put  them  by 
for  ufe.  You  may  bone  your  eels,  if  you  choofe  it  3 but 
in  that  cafe  you  muft  put  in  no  fal-prunella. 

Lampreys. 

WHEN  you  have  taken  off  the  Ikins,  cleanfe  them 
with  fait,  and  then  wipe  them  quite  dry.  Beat  fome 
black  pepper,  mace,  and  cloves,  mix  with  them  fome 
fait,  and  feafon  your  fifli  with  it.  Then  lay  them  in  a 
pan,  and  cover  them  with  clarified  butter.  Bake  them 
an  hour,  then  feafon  them  again,  and  treat  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before  dire&ed  for  eels. 


Smelts 
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Smelts. 

TAKE  out  the  guts,  and  then  feafon  them  with  fait, 
pounded  mace,  and  pepper,  put  them  into  a pan,  with 
butter  on  the  top,  and  put  them  in  a very  flack  oven. 
When  they  are  done,  and  nearly  cold,  take  them  out, 
and  lay  them  on  a cloth.  Then  put  them  into  pots, 
take  off  the  butter  from  the  gravy,  clarify  it  with  more, 
pour  it  on  them,  tie  tliem  down  clofe,  and  fet  them  by 
for  ufe. 

Pike. 

WHEN  you  have  well  fcaled  your  fifh,  cut  off  the 
head,  fplit  it  down  the  back,  and  take  out  the  bone. 
Then  ftrew  over  the  infide  fome  bay-falt  and  pepper, 
roll  it  up,  and  lay  it  in  your  pot.  Cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  it  bake  an  hour.  Then  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  on  a 
coarfe  cloth  to  drain.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  your 
pot,  and  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

Salmon. 

TAKE  a large  piece  of  frcfli  falmon,  fcale  it,  and 
wipe  it  clean.  Then  feafon  it  with  Jamaica  pepper, 
black  pepper,  mace,  and  cloves,  beat  fine,  and  mixed 
with  fait,  and  a little  fal-prunella:  then  pour  clarified 
butter  over  it,  and  bake  it  well.  When  it  is  done, 
take  it  out  carefully,  and  lay  it  on  a cloth  to  drain.  As 
foon  as  it  is  quite  cold,  feafon  it  again,  lay  it  clofe  in 
your  pot,  and  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. — Or  you 
may  pot  it  in  this  manner: 

Scale  and  clean  a whole  falmon,  flit  it  down  the  back, 
dry  it  well,  and  cut  it  as  near  the  fliape  of  your  pot  as 
you  can.  Then  take  two  nutmegs,  an  ounce  of  mace 
and  cloves  beaten,  half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  and 
an  ounce  of  fait.  Then  take  out  aH  the  bones,  cut  off 
the  tail  and  the  head  below  the  fins.  Seafon  the  fcaly 
fide  firft,  and  lay  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot ; then 
rub  the  feafoning  on  the  other  fide,  cover  it  with  a difh, 
and  let  it  ftand  all  night.  It  mud  be  put  double,  and 
the  fcaly  fides  top  and  bottom.  Put  fome  butter  at  the 
bottom  and  top,  and  cover  the  pot  with  fome  ftiff  coarfe 
pafte.  If  it  is  a large  fifh,  it  wifl  require  three  hours 
2 bakingj 
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baking;- but  if  a (mail  one,  two  hours  will  be  fufficient. 
When  h comes  out  of  the  oven,  let  it  Hand  half  an  hour; 
In  uncover  it,  raife  it  up  at  one  end  that  the  gravy 
may  run  out,  and  put  a trencher  and  weight  on  it 
effectually  to  anfwer  this  purpofe.  W hen  the  butte 
cold,  take  it  out  clear  from  the  gravy,  add  more bu 
to  it,  and  put  it  in  a pan  before  the  fire.  When  t 1 
melted,  pour  it  over  the  falmon,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  cold, 
paper  it  up,  put  it  in  a dry  place,  and  it  will  keep  a 
conliderable  time.  Carp,  tench,  trout,  and  feveral  oth 
forts  of  fifh,  may  be  potted  in  the  fame  manner. 


Lohjler. 

BOIL  a live  lobfter  in  fait  and  water,  and  (tick  a 
fkewer  in  the  vent  to  prevent  the  water  getting  in.  As 
foon  as  it  is  cold,  take  out  all  the  flefh,  beat  it  fine  in  a 
mortar,  and  feafon  it  with  beaten  mace,  grated  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  fait.  Mix  all  together,  melt  a piece  ot 
butter  the  fize  of  a walnut,  and  mix  it  with  the  loblter  as 
you  beat  it.  When  it  is  beat  to  a paite,  put  it  into  your 
pot,  and  prefs  it  down  as  clofe  and  hard  as  you  cart. 
Then  fet  fome  butter  in  a deep  broad  pan  before  the  fire, 
and  when  it  is  all  melted,  take  off  the  fcum  at  the  top, 
if  any,  and  pour  the  clear  butter  over  the  fifh  as  thick  a*s 
a crown-piece.  I he  whey  and  churn-milk  will  fettle  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pan;  but  take  care  that  none  of  that 
goes  in,  and  always  let  your  butter  be  very  good,  or  you 
will  fpoil  all.  If  you  choofe  it,  you  may  put  in  the  meat 
whole,  with  the  body  mixed  among  it,  laying  them  as 
clofe  together  ak  you  can,  and  pouring  the  butter  over 
them. 

Shrimps. 

AFTER  you  have  boiled  your  flirimps,  feafon  them 
well  with  pepper,  la.lt,  and  a little  pounded  cioves. 
Put  them  clofe  into  a pot,  fet  them  a few  minutes  into 
a flack  oven,  and  then  pour  over  them  clarified  baiter. 

Herrings. 

CUT  off  the  heads  ot  your  herrings,  arid  put  them 
into  an  earthen  pot.  Lay  them  cioie,  and  betkvedn 
every  layer  of  herrings  ftrew  fui'ne  fait,  bm  not  too  muon. 
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Put  in  cloves,  mace,  whole  pepper,  and  a nutmeg  cut 
in  pieces.  Fill  up  the  pot  with  vinegar,  water,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine.  Cover  it  with  brown 
paper,  tie  it  down  clofe,  and  bake  them  in  an  oven  with 
brown  bread.  As  foon  as  they  are  cold,  put  them  into 
your  pots,  tie  them  clofe  with  paper,  and  fet  them  bv 
for  ufe. 

Chars. 

AFTER  having  cleaned  vour  fifh,  cut  off  the  fins, 
tails,  and  heads,  and  then  lay  them  in  rows  in  a long 
baking-pan,  having  firft  feafoned  them  with  pepper, 
fait,  and  mace.  Send  them  to  the  oven,  and  when 
they  are  done  lay  them  in  your  pots,  and  cover  them 
with  clarified  butter.  This  fifh  is  greatly  admired,  and 
is  peculiar  to  the  lakes  in  Wefhnoreland. 
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CURING  various  kinds  of  MEATS,  SOUSINGS,  See. 

Hams. 

CUT  off  a fine  ham  from  a fat-hind  quarter  of  pork. 

Take  two  ounces  of  falt-petre,  a pound  of  coarfe 
fugar,  a pound  of  common  fait,  and. two  ounces  of  fal- 
prunella;  mix  all  together,  and  rub  it  well.  Let  it  lie 
a month  in  this  pickle,  turning  and  bafling  it  every  day^ 
then  hang  it  in  wood-fmoke  in  a dry  place,  fo  that  no 
beat  conies  to  it;  and,  if  you  intend  to  keep  them  long, 
hang  them  a month  or  two  in  a damp  place,  and  it  will 
make  them  cut  fine  and  fhort  .Never  lay  thefe  hams  in 
water  till  you  boil  them,  and  then  boil  them  in  a copper, 
if  you  have  one,  or  the  largeft  pot  you  have.  Put  them 
into  the  water  cold,  and  let  them  be  four  or  five  hours 
before  they  boil.  Skim  the  pot  well,  and  often,  till  it 
boils.  It  it  is  a very  large  one,  three  hours  will  boil  it; 
if  a fmall  one,  two  hours  will  do,  provided  it  is  a great 
■while  before  the  w-ater  boils.  Take  it  up  half  an  hour 
before  dinner,  pull  of  the  fkin,  and  throw  rafpings, 
finely  fifted  all  over.  Hold  a red-hot  falamander  over 
it,  and  when  dimer  is  ready,  take  a few  rafpings  in  a 

fieve  , 
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fieve,  and  fift  all  over  the  diOi,  then  lay  in  your  ham 
and  with  vour  finger,  make  figures  round  the  edge  ot 
your  difh.  ' Be  fure  to  boil  your  ham  in  as  much  water 
as  you  can,  and  keep  flamming  it  all  the  time  it  boils. 
The  pickle  you  take  your  ham  out  of  will  do  finely  tor 
tongues.  Let  them  lay  in  it  a fortnight,  and  then  lay 
them  in  a place  where  there  is  wood-fmoke,  to  dry. 
When  vou  broil  any  dices  of  ham  or  bacon,  have  fome 
boilin^water  ready ; let  them  lay  a minute  or  two  in  it, 
and  then  put  them  on  the  gridiron.  This  is  a very  good 
method,  as  it  takes  out  the  violence  of  the  fait,  and 
makes  them  have  a fine  flavour.  * 


Hams  the  Yorkjhire  Way. 

MIX  well  together  half  a peck  of  fait,  three  ounces  of 
falt-petre,  half  an  ounce  of  fal-prunella,  and  five  pounds 
of  very  coarfe  fait.  Rub  the  hams  well  with  this;  put 
them  into  a large  pan  or  pickling-tub,  and  lay  the 
remainder  on  the  top.  Let  them  lie  three  days,  and 
then  hang  them  up.  Put  as  much  water  to.  the  pickle 
as  will  cover  the  hams,  adding  fait  till  it  will  bear  an 
egg,  and  then  boil  and  (train  it.  The  next  morning  put 
iii  the  hams,  and  prefs  them  down  fo  that  they  may  be 
covered.  Let  them  lay  a fortnight,  then  rub  them.well 
•with  bran,  and  dry  them.  The  quantity  of  ingredients 
here  directed  is  for  doing  three  middle-fized  hams  at 
once,  fo  that  if  you  do  only  one,  you  mull  proportion 
the  quantity  of  each  article. 

New  England  Hams. 

GET  two  fine  hams,  and  in  the  mode  of  cure  for  this 
purpofe,  proceed  as  follows: — Take  two  ounces  of  fal- 
prunella,  beat  it  fine,  rub  it  well  in,  and  let  them,  lie 
twenty  four  hours.  Then  take  half  a pound  of  bay-fair, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  common  fait,  and  one  ounce  of 
falt-petre,  all  beat  fine,  and  half  a pound  of  the  coarfefi: 
fugar.  Rub  all  thefe  well  in,  and  ict  diem  lie  two  or 
three  days.  Then  take  fome  white  common  fait,  and 
make  a pretty  Itrong  brine,  with  about  two  gallons  of 
•water,  and  half  a pound  of  brown  fugar.  Boil  it  well, 
,and  feum  it  when  cold  ; put  in  the  hams,  and  lurn  them 
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every  two  or  three  days  in  the  pickle  for  three  weeks. 

I hen  hang  them  up  in  a chimney,  and  fmoke  them  well 
a day  or  two  with  horfe-litter.  Afterwards  let  them 
hang  about  a week  on  the  fide  of  the  kitchen  chimney,  * 
and  then  take  them  down.  Keep  them  dry  in  a large 
box,  and  cover  them  well  with  bran.  They  will  keep 
good  in  this  date  for  a year,  though  if  wanted,  may  be 
ufed  in  a month. 

Bacon. 

TAKE  off  all  the  inflde  fat  of  a fide  of  pork,  and  lay 
it  on  a long  board  or  drefler,  that  the  blood  may  run 
from  it.  Rub  it  well  on  both  fides  with  good  fait,  and 
let  it  lie  a day.  Then  take  a pint  of  bay-falt,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  falt-petre,  and  beat  them  both  fine;  two 
pounds  of  coarfe  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  a peck  of 
common  fait.  Lay  your  pork  in  fomething  that  will 
hold  the  pickle,  and  rub  it  well  with  the  above  ingre- 
dients. Lay  the  fkinny  fide  downwards,  and  bade  it 
every  day  with  the  pickle  for  a fortnight.  Then  hang  it 
in  a wood-fmoke,  and  afterwards  in  a dry,  but  not  hot 
place.  Remember  that  all  hams  and  bacon  fliould  hang 
clear  from  every  thing,  and  not  touch  the  wall,  lake 
care  to  wipe  off  the  old  fait  before  you  put  it  into  the 
pickle,  and  never  keep  bacon  or  hams  in  a hot  kitchen, 
or  in  a room  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  as  all  thefe 
matters  will  greatly  contribute  to  make  them  rudy. 

Mutton  Ham. 

TAKE  a hind-quarter  of  mutton,  cut  it  like  a ham, 
and  rub  it  well  with  an  ounce  of  falt-petre,  a pound  of 
coarfe  fugar,  and  a pound  of  common  fait,  mixed  well 
together.  Lay  it  in  a deepifli  tray  with  the  fkin  down- 
ward, and  bade  it  with  the  pickle  every  day  tor  a 
fortnight.  Then  roll  it  in  faw'-dud,  and  hang  it  in 
wood-fmoke  for  a fortnight.  Then  boil  it,  and  hang  it 
up  in  a dry  place.  You  may  drefs  it  whole,  or  cut  dices 
od',  and  broil  them,  which  will  eat  well,  and  have  an 
excellent  flavour. 

Veal  Hams. 

CUT  a leg  of  veal  in  the  fliape  of  a ham.  bake 
half  a pound  of  bay-falt,  two  ounces  of  falt-petre,  and 
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a-  pound  of  common  felt.  Mix  them  nil  wellj^gether; 
with  an  ounce  of  beaten  juniper  berries,  and  rub  the  ham 
well  with  them.  Lay  it  in  a tray  with  the  feinny  hde  . 
downwards,  bafte  it  every  day  with  the  pickle  for  a fort- 
nio-ht,  and  then  hang  it  in  wood-fmoke  for  a fortnight 
longer.  When  you  drefs  it,  you  may  boil  it,  or  parboil 
and  roaft  it.  Either  way  it  will  eat  exceeding  pleafant. 

Beef  Hams. 


CUT  the  leg  of  a fat  Scotch  or  Welch  ox  as  nearly  in  . 
the  fliape  of  a ham  as  you  can.  Take  an  ounce  o!  bay- 
fait,  an  ounce  of  M-petre,  a pound  of  common  fait, 
and  a pound  of  coarfe  fugar,  which  will  be  a fufficient 
quantity  for  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  of  beet; 
and  if  a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  meat,  mix  your 
ingredients  in  proportion.  Pound  thefe  ingredients, 
mix  them  well  together,  rub  your  meat  with  it,  turn  it 
every  dayj  and,  at  the  fame  time,  bafte  it  well  with  the 
pickle.  Let  it  lie  in  this  ftate  for  a month,.  then  take 
it  out,  roll  it  in  bran  or  faw-duft,  and  hang  it  in  a wood- 
fmoke  for  a month.  Then  take  it  down,  hang  it  in  a 
dry  place,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  You  may  drefs  it  in 
whatever  manner  you  pleafe,  and  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire. If  you  boil  a piece  of  it,  and  let  it  be  till  it  is 
cold,  it  will  eat  very  good,  and  {hives  like  Dutch  beet; 
or  it  is  exceeding  fine  cut  into  rafhers  and  broiled, 
with  poached  eggs  laid  on  the  tops. 


Neat's  Tongue. 

SCRAPE  your  tongue  clean,  dry  it  well  with  a cloth, 
and  then  fait  it  with  common  fait,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
falt-petre,  well  mixed  together.  Lay  it  in  a deep  pan, 
and  turn  it  every  day  for  a week  or  ten  days.  Then 
turn  it  again,  and  let  it  lay  a week  longer.  Take  it  out 
of  the  pan,  dry  it  .with  a.  cloth,  ftrew  flour  on  it,  and 
hang  it  up  in  a moderate  warm  place  to  dry. 

Hung  Beef. 

MAKE  a ftrong  brine  with  bay-falt,  falt-petre,  and 
pump-water;  put  a rib  of  beef  into  it,  and  let  it  lay  for 
nine  days.  Then  hang  it  up  a chimney  where  wood 
or  faw-duft  is  burnt.  When  it  is  a little  dry,  wafli  the 

5 outfidf- 
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outfide  with  bullock’s  blood  two  or  three  times,  to  make 
it  look  black ; and  when  it  is  dry  enough,  boil  it,  and 
ferve  it  up  with  fuch  kind  of  vegetables  as  you  think 
proper. 

Another  method  of  preparing  hung  beef  is  this:.  Take 
the  navel-piece,  and  hang  it  up  in  your  cellar  as  Jong  as 
it  will  keep  good,  and  till  it  begins  to  be  a little  fappy. 
Then  take  it  down,  cut  it  into  three  pieces,  and  wafli 
it  in  fugar  and  water,  one  piece  after  another.  Then 
take  a pound  of  falt-petre,  and  two  pounds  of  bay-falt, 
dried  and  pounded  fmall.  Mix  with  them  two  or  three 
ipoonsful  of  brown  fugar,  and  rub  your  beef  well  with 
it  in  every  place.  Then  drew  a fufficient  quantity  of 
common  fait  all  over  it,  and  let  the  beef  lie  clofe  till  the 
fait  is  diffolved,  which  will  be  in  fix  or  feven  days.  Then 
turn  it  every  other  day  for  a fortnight,  and  after  tnat 
hang  it  up  in  a warm  but  not  hot  place.  It  may  hang 
a fortnight  in  the  kitchen,  and  wrhen  you  want  it,  boil 
it  in  bay-falt,  and  pump-water  till  it  is  tender.  It  will 
keep,  when  boiled,  two  or  three  months,  rubbing  it 
with  a greafy  cloth,  or  putting  it  two  or  three  minutes 
into  boiling  water  to  take  off  the  mouldinefs. 

Dutch  Beef. 

TAKE  a buttock  of  beef,  cut  off  all  the  fat,  and  ruh 
the  lean  all  over  with  brown  fugar.  Let  it  lie  two  or 
three  hours  in  a pan  or  tray,  and  turn  it  two  or  three 
times.  Then  fait  it  with  falt-petre  and  common  fair, 
and  let  it  lay  a fortnight,  turning  it  every  day.  After  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  roll  it  very  ftraight  in  a coarfe  cloth, 
put  it  into  a checfe-prefs  for  a day  and  a night,  and  then 
hang  it  to  dry  in  a chimney.  When  you  boil  it  put  it  into 
a cloth,  and  when  cold,  it  will  cut  like  Dutch  beef. 

Hunting  Beef. 

TAKE  a pound  of  fait,  two  ounces  of  falt-petre,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  brown  fugar,  one  ounce  of  cori- 
anders,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  halt  an  ounce  of  mace, 
half  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  two  ounces  of  allfpice,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  chyan  pep- 
per, and  two  ounces  of  ginger;  let  the  whole  be  ground 
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and  well  mixed.  Take  your  buttock  of  beef  and  rub 
it  well  with  the  fpices,  arid  keep  turning  and  rubbing 
it  every  day,  one  month  : when  your  beef  is  to  be  done, 
take  a deep  pan,  put  in  your  beef  with  plenty  of  fat 
over  and  under,  taking  care  that  your  beef  does  not 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Cover  your  pan  down 
clofe  fo  that  the  (team  does  not  come  out,  which  may 
be  prevented  by  putting  a pafte  to  the  cover  made  of 
flour  and  water.  Send  it  to  the  oven,  and  if  moderate 
it  will  be  done  enough  in  five  hours.  It  fhould  not  be 
taken  out  of  your  pan  till  quite  cold:  be  fure  to  have 
plenty  of  fat,  as  there  muft  not  be  any  water  put  in. 

Pickled  Pork. 

BONE  your  pork,  and  then  cut  it  into  pieces  of  a 
fize  fuitable  to  lay  in  the  pan  in  which  you  intend  to  put 
it.  Rub  your  pieces  firlt  with  falt-petre,  and  then  with 
two  pounds  of  common  fait,  and  two  of  bay-falt,  mixed 
together.  Put  a layer  of  common  fait  at  the  bottom  of 
your  pan  or  tub,  cover  every  piece  over  with  common 
fait,  and  lay  them  one  upon  another  as  even  as  you  can, 
filling  the  hollow  places  on  the  Tides  with  fait.  As  your 
fait  melts  on  the  top,  drew  on  more,  lay  a coarfe  cloth 
over  the  veflel,  a board  over  that,  and  a weight  on  the 
board  to  keep  it  down.  Cover  it  clofe,  ftrew  on  more 
fait  as  may  be  occafionally  neceffary,  and  it  will  keep 
good  till  the  vdry  lalt  bit. 

Mock  Brawn. 

TAKE  the  head,  and  a piece  of  the  belly-part  of  a 
young  porker,  and  rub  them  well  with  falt-petre.  Let 
them  lay  three  days,  and  then  wafh  them  clean.  Split 
the  head  and  boil  it,  take  out  the  bones,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces.  Then  take  four  cow-heels  boiled  tender,  cut 
them  in  thin  pieces,  and  lay  them  in  the  belly-piece  of 
pork,  with  the  head  cut  fmall.  Then  roll  it  up  tight 
with  fheet-tin,  and  boil  it  four  or  five  hours.  When  it 
comes  out,  fet  it  up  on  one  end,  put  a trencher  on  it 
within  the  tin,  prefs  it  down  with  a large  w'eight,  and 
let  it  ftand  all  night.  Next  morning  take  it  out  of  the 
tin,  and  bind  it  with  a fillet.  Put  it  into  cold  fait  and 

water. 
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water,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  It  yon  change  the 
fait  and  water  every  four  days,  it  will  keep  for  a long 
time. 

Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears  foufed. 

WHEN  you  have  properly  cleaned  them,  boil  them 
till  they  are  tender;  then  fplit  the  feet,  and  put  them 
and  the  ears  into  fait  and  water.  When  you  ufe  them, 
dry  them  well  in  a cloth,  dip  them  in  batter,  fry  them, 
and  fend  them  up  to  table,  with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 
They  may  be  eaten  cold,  and  will  keep  a conliderable 
time. 

Sonfed  Tripe. 

I30IL  your  tripe,  and  put  it  into  fait  and  water, 
which  you  mud  change  every  day  till  you  ufe  the 
tripe.  When  you  drefs  it,  dip  it  in  batter  made  of 
flour  ana  eggs,  and  try  it  of  a good  brown;  or  boil  it  in 
fait  and  water,  with  an  onion  fined,  and  a few  flrips 
of  parfley.  Send  it  to  the  table  with  melted  butter  in  a 
fduce-boat. 

Turkey  foufed  in  Imitation  of  Sturgeon. 

DRESS  a fine  large  turkey,  dry  and  bone  it,  then 
tie  it  up  as  you  do  a fturgeon,  and  put  it  into  the  pot, 
with  a quart  of  white  wine,  a quart  of  water,  the  fame 
quantity  of  good  vinegar,  and  a large  handful  ot  fait; 
but  remember  that  the  wine,  water,  and  vinegar,  muft 
boil  before  you  put  in  the  turkey,  and  that  the  pot  mull 
be  well  (kimmed  before  it  boils.  When  it  is  enough, 
take  it  our,  and  tie  it  tighter;  but  let  the  liquor  boil  a 
little  longer.  If  you  think  the  pickle  wants  more 
vinegar  or  fait,  add  them  when  it  is  cold,  and  pour  it 
upon  the  turkey.  It  you  keep  it  covered  clofe  from  the 
air,  and  in  a cool  dry  place,  it  will  be  equally  good 
for  fome  months.  Some  admire  it  more  than  fturgeon, 
and  it  is  generally  eaten  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  fugar,  for 
fauce. 

To  makefne  Saufages. 

TAKE  fix  pounds  ot  young  pork,  free  from  fkin, 
gri files,  arid  at.  Cut  it  very  final),  and  beat  it  in  a 
mortar  till  it  is  very  fine.  Then  Aired  fix  pounds  ot 

beef- 
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beef-fuet  very  fine,  and  free  from  all  (kin.  Take  a good 
deal  of  (age,  wafii  it  very  clean,  pick  off  the  leaves, 
and  Hired  it  fine.  Spread  your  meat  on  a clean  drefler 
or  table,  and  then  Hiake  th,e  fage  all  over  it,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  about  three  large  fpoonsful.  Shred  the  thin  rind 
of  a middling  lemon  very  fine,  and  throw  them  over  the 
meat,  and  alfo  as  many  fweet-herbs  as,  when  Hired  fine, 
will  fill  a large  fpoon.  Grate  over  it  two  nutmegs,  and 
put  to  it  two  tea-fpoonsful  of  pepper,  and  a large  fpoon- 
ful  of  fait.  Then  throw  over  it  the  fuet,  and  mix  all 
well  together.  Put  it  down  clofe  in  a pot,  and  when 
you  ufe  it,  roll  it  up  with  as  much  egg  as  will  make  it 
roll  fmooth.  Make  them  of  the  fize  of  a faufage,  and 
fry  them  in  butter,  or  good  dripping.  Be  careful  the 
butter  is  hot  before  you  put  them  in,  and  keep  rolling 
them  about  while  they  are  doing.  When  they  are  tho- 
roughly hot,  and  of  a fine  light  brown,  take  them  out, 
put  them  into  a difh,  and  fierve  them  up.  Veal  mixed 
with  pork,  and  done  in  this  manner,  eats  exceeding 
fine. 

Common  Sanfages. 

TAKE  three  pounds  of  nice  pork,  fat  and  lean  toge- 
ther, free  from  Hein  or  griff les,  chop  it  very  fine,  fcafon 
it  with  two  tea-fpoonsful  of  fait,  and  one  of  beaten  pep- 
per, fome  fage  Hired  fine,  about  three  tea-fpoonsful;  mix 
it  well  together,  have  the  guts  nicely  cleaned,  and  fill 
them,  or  put  the  meat  down  in  a pot.  Roll  them  of 
what  fize  you  pleafe,  and  fry  them. 

Oxford  Saufages. 

TAKE  a pound  ofyoung  pork,  fat  and  lean,  without 
fkin  or  grifile,  a pound  of  lean  veal,  and  a pound  of 
beet-fuet,  chopped  all  fine  together;  put  in  half  a pound 
of  grated  bread,  half  the  peel  of  a lemon  Hired  fine,  a 
nutmeg  grated,  fix  fage-leaves  wafijed  and  chopped  very 
fine,  a tea-fpoonful  of  pepper,  and  two  of  fait,  fome 
thyme,  favoury,  and  marjoram,  Hired  fine.  Mix  all 
well  together,  and  put  it  clofe  down  in  a pan  till  you  ufe 

• ' r °U^  ^le  a common  faufage,  and  try 

them  in  frefh  butter  of  a fine  brown,  or  broil  them  over 

a i/rrr  ^en(^  ^lern  to  table  as  hot  as  polfible. 
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Bologna  Saufages. 

TAKE  a pound  of  beef-fuet,  a pound  of  pork,  a 
pound  of  bacon,  fat  and  lean  together,  and  the  fame 
quantify  of  beef  and  veal.  Cut  them  fmall,  and  chop 
them  fine.  lake  a fmall  handful  of  fage,  nick  off  the 
leaves,  and  chop  it  fine,  with  a few  fweet-herbs.  Seafon 
pretty  high  with  pepper  and  fait.  Take  a large  gut  well 
cleaned,  and  fill  it.  Set  on  a faucepan  of  water,  and 
when  it  boils,  put  it  in,  having  firft  pricked  the  gut  to 
prevent  its  burning.  Boil  it  gently  an  hour,  and  then 
lay  it  on  clean  ftraw  to  dry. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

METHODS  OF  KEEPING  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS , £sY. 

I 

To  keep  Green  Peas  till  Chrijhnas. 

PEAS  for  this  purpofe  muff  be  chofen  very  fine, 
young,  and  frefh  gathered.  Shell  them,  and  put 
them  into  boiling  water  with  fome  fait  in  it.  When 
they  have  boiled  five  or  fix  minutes,  throw  them  into  a 
cullender  to  drain.  Then  lay  a cloth  four  or  five  times 
double  on  a table,  and  fprcad  them  on  it.  Dry  them 
well,  and  having  your  bottles  ready,  fill  them,  and  cover 
them  with  mutton-fat  fried.  Cork  them  as  clofe  as  pof- 
fible,  tie  a bladder  over  them,  and  fet  them  in  a cool 
place. — When  you  ufe  them,  boil  the  water,  put  in  a 
little  fait,  fome  fugar,  and  a piece  of  butter.  As  foon 
as  they  are  enough,  throw  them  into  a fieve  to  drain; 
then  put  them  into  a faucepan  with  a good  piece  of 
butter,  keep  (baking  it  round  till  the  butter  is  all  melted, 
then  turn  them  into  a difh,  and  fend  them  to  table. 

To  dry  Artichoke  Bottoms. 

PLUCK  your  a’ tichokes  from  the  ftalks  juft  before 
they  come  to  th  r full  growth,  which  will  draw  out  all 
the  firings  from  the  bottoms.  Boil  them  till  you  can 

eauly 
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eafilv  take  off  the  leaves,  then  lay  the  bottoms  on  tins, 
and¥t  them  in  a cool  oven.  Repeat  this  till  they  are 
d y wWch  yon  may  know  by  holding  .hem  up ; agamft 
the  lie-ht  when,  if  they  are  dry  enough,  they  w ill  appear 
tranfparent  Put  them  into  paper  bags,  hang  them  up 
in  a dry  place,  and  they  will  keep  good  the  greateft  part, 

if  not  the  whole  year. 

To  keep  Grapes. 

WHEN  you  cut  your  bunches  of  grapes  from  the 
vine,  take  care  to  leave  a joint  of  the  (talk  to  them. 
Hang  them  up  in  a dry  room  at  a proper  diftance  from 
each  other,  fo  that  they  may  hang  feparate;  for  unlc  * 
the  air  paflfes  freely  between  them,  they  will  gro\ 
mouldy,, and  be  totally  lpoiled.  If  they  are  managed 
carefully,  they  will  keep  good  fome  months. 

To  keep  Goofeberries. 

PUT  an  ounce  of  roach-allum,  beat  very  fine,  into  a 
large  pan  of  boiling  hard-water.  When  you  have  picked 
your  -oofeberries,  put  a few  of  them  into  the  bottom  of 
a hair  fieve,  and  hold  them  in  the  boiling  water  till  they 
turn  white.  Then  take  out  the  fieve,  and  fpread  the 
o-oofeberries  between  two  clean  cloths.  Put  more  gooie- 
berries  in  your  fieve,  and  then  repeat  it  till  they  are  done. 
Put  the  water  into  a glazed  pot  till  next  day ; then  put 
your  goofeberries  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  pick  out 
all  the  cracked  and  broken  ones,  pour  the  water  clear 
out  of  the  pot,  and  fill  your  bottles  with  it.  Then  cork 
them  loofely,  and  let  them  ftand  a fortnight.  II  they 
rife  to  the  corks,  draw  them  out,  and  let  them  (land  tw  o 
or  three  days  uncorked.  Ihen  cork  them  quite  clofe, 
and  they  will  keep  good  feveral  months.^ 

Another  method  of  keeping  goofeberries  is  this:  Pick 
them  as  large  and  dry  as  you  can,  and,  having  taken 
care  that  your  bottles  are  clean  and  dry,  fill  and  cork 
them.  Set  them  in  a kettle  of  water  up  to  the  neck,  and 
lqt  the  water  boil  very  llowly  till  you  find  the  goofeberries 
are  coddled;  then  take  them  out,  and  put  in  the  reft  of 
the  bottles  till  all  are  done.  Have  ready  fome  rofin 
melted  in  a pipkin,  and  dip  the  necks  ot  the  bottles  into 
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it,  which  will  prevent  all  air  from  getting  in  at  the  cork. 
Keep  them  in  a cool  dry  place,  and  when  vou  ufe  them, 
they  will  bake  as  red  as  a cherry,  and  have  their  natural 
flavour. 

To  keep  Walnuts. 

PUT  a layer  ot  fea-fatid  at  the  bottom  of  a large  jar, 
and  then  a layer  of  walnuts;  then  fand,  then  the  nuts, 
and  fo  on  till  the  jar  is  full;  but  be  careful  they  do  not 
touch  each  other  in  any  of  the  layers.  When  you  want 
them  for  ufe,  lay  them  in  warm  water  for  an  hour,  fhift 
the  wat<?r  as  it  cools,  rub  them  dry,  and  they  will  peel 
well,  and  eat  fweet.  You  may  keep  lemons  by  treating 
them  in  the  fame  manner. 

To  keep  Mujhrooms. 

TAKE  large  buttons,  vvath  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  for  Hewing,  and  lay  them  on  fieves  with  the  flalks 
upwards.  Throw  over  them  fom'e  fait,  to  draw  out  the 
water.  When  they  are  properly  drained,  put  them  into 
a pot,  and  fet  them  in  a cool  oven  for  an  hour.  Then 
take  them  out  carefully,  and  lay  .them  to  cool  and  drain. 
Boil  the  liquor  that  comes  out  of  them  with  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  and  boil  it  half  away.  Put  your  mufh- 
rooms  into  a dean  jar  well  dried,  and  when  the  liquor 
is  cold,  pour  it  into  the  jar,  and  cover  your  mufhrooms 
with  it.  Then  pour  over  them  rendered  fuet;  tie  a 
bladder  over  the  jar,  and  fet  them  in  a dry  clofet, 
where  thev  will  keep  very  well  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter.  When  you  ufe  them,  take  them  out  of  the 
liquor,  pour  over  them  boiling  milk,  and  let  them  Hand 
an  hour.  Then  Hew  them  in  the  milk  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  thicken  them  with  flour,  and  a large  quantity  of 
butter;  but  be  careful  you  do  not  oil  it.  Then  beat  the 
volks  6f  two  eggs  in  a little  cream,  and  put  it  into  the 
Hew;  but  do  not  let  it  boil  after  you  have  put  in  the 
eggs.  Lay  unroafled  fippets  round  the  infide  of  the  clitli, 
then  ferve  them  up,  and  they  will  eat  nearly  as  good  as 
when  frefh  gathered.  If  they  do  not  tafle  flrong  enough, 
* put  in  a little  of  the  liquor.  This  is  a very  ufeful  liquor, 
as  it  will  give  a flrong  flavour  of  frefh  mulhrooms  to  all 
made  diflies.  Another 
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Another  method  of  keeping  mufhrooms  is  this: 
Scrape,  peel,  and  take  out  the  infides  of  lurgv.  iiaps. 
Boil  them  in  their  own  liquor,  with  a little  fait,  lay  them 
in  tins,  fet  them  in  a cool  oven,  and  repeat  it  till  they  are 
dry.  Then  put  them  in  clean  jars,  tie  them  down  clofe, 
and  keep  them  for  ufe. 

To  bottle  Cranberries. 

GATHER  your  cranberries  when  the  weather  is  quite 
dry,  and  put  them  into  clean  bottles  with  clean  hard 
water  properly  prepared  for  the  purpofe.  Cork  them 
up  quite  clofe,  fet  them  in  a dry  place,  where  neither 
heats  nor  damps  can  get  to  them,  and  they  will  keep 
all  the  next  feafon. 

To  bottle  green  Currants. 

GATHER  your  currants  when  the  fun  is  hot  upon 
them ; then  (trip  them  from  the  (talks,  and  put  them  into 
bottles.  Cork  them  clofe,  fet  them  in  dry  fand,  and  they 
will  keep  all  the  winter. 

To  bottle  Damfons. 

TAKE  your  damfons  before  they  are  too  ripe,  put 
them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  cork  them  dowm 
tight;  then  put  them  into  a moderate  oven,  and  about 
three  hours  will  do  them.  You  rauft  be  careful  your 
oven  is  not  too  hot  or  it  will  make  your  Iruit  fly.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  that  are  bottled  may  be  done  in  the  fame 
way,  and  if  well  done  will  keep  two  years.  After  they 
are  done  they  mud  be  put  away,  with  the  mouth  down- 
ward, in  a cool  place,  to  keep  them  from  fermenting. 

%*  Remember,  that  every  fpecies  of  the  vegetable 
tribe  defigned  for  future  ufe,  at  times  out  of  their  natural 
feafon,  mud  be  kept  in  dry  places,  as  damps  will  not 
onlv  cover  them  with  mould,  but  will'alfo  deprive  them 
of  their  fine  flavour.  It  muff  like  wife  be  onlerved,  that 
while  you  endeavour  to  avoid  putting  them  into  damp 
places,  you  do  not  place  them  where  they  may  get 
warm,  which  will  be  equally  detrimental:  fo  that  a pro- 
\ per  attention  mutt  be  paid  to-  the  obfervance  of  a judi- 
cious medium.  When  you  boil  any  dried  vegetables, 
always  allow  them  plenty  of  water. 
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Sack  Pojj'ets. 

BEAT  up  the  yolks  and  whites  of  fifteen  eggs,  and 
then  ftrain  them;  then  put  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  white  fugar  into  a pint  of  canary,  and  mix  it 
with  your  eggs  in  a bafon;  fet  it  over  a chaffing-dilh  of 
coals,  and  keep  continually  ftirring  it  till  it  is  fealding 
hot.  In  the  mean  time  grate  fome  nutmeg  in  a quart  of 
milk,  and  boil  it,  and  then  pour  it  into  your  eggs  and 
wine  while  they  are  fealding  hot.  As  you  pour  it,  hold 
your  hand  very  high,  and  let  another  perfon  keep  ftirring 
it  all  the  time.  Then  take  it  off,  fet  it  before  the  fire 
half  an  hour,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Another  method  of  making  fack-poffet  is  this:  Take 
four  Naples  bifeuits,  and  crumble  them  into  a quart  of 
new  milk  when  it  boils.  Juft  give  it  a boil,  take  it  off, 
grate  in  fome  nutmegs,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  palate. 
Then  pour  in  half  a pint  of  fack,  keep  ftirring  it  all  the 
time,  put  it  into  your  bafon,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Wine  Po/J'et. 

BOIL  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  in  a quart  of  milk 
till  it  is  foft,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  grate  in  half  a 
nutmeg.  Put  in  fugar  to  your  tafte,  then  pour  it  into  a 
china  bowl,  and  put  in  by  degrees  a pint  of  Lifbon  wine 
Serve  it  up  with  toafted  bread  upon  a plate. 

Ale  Pojjet. 

TAKE  a fmall  piece  of  white  bread,  put  it  into  a pint 
of  milk,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire.  T hen  put  fome  nutmeg 
and  fugar  into  a pint  of  ale,  warm  it,  and  when  your 
milk  boils,  pour  it  upon  the  ale.  Let  it  hand  a few  mi- 
nutes to  clear,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Orange  Pojfet. 

TAKE  a crumb  of  a penny  loaf  grated  fine,  and 
put  it  into  a pint  of  water,  with  half  the  peel  of  a Seville 
orange  grated,  or  fugar  rubbed  upon  it  to  take  out  the 
effence.  Boil  all  together  till  it  looks  thick  and  clear. 

Then 
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Then  take  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  the  juice  of  half  a 
Seville  orange,  three  ounces  of  fweet  almonds,  and  one 
of  bitter,  beat  fine,  with  a little  French  brandy,  and 
fugar  to  your  tafte.  Mix  all  well  together,  put  it  into 
your  poflet,  and  ferve  it  up.  JLemon  poflet  muft  be 
made  in  the  fame  manner. 

A White  Pot. 

TAKE  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  beat  up  eight  eggs, 
and  half  the  whites,  with  a little  rofe-water,  a nutmeg, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  ot  fugar.  Cut  a penny  loaf 
into  very  thin  flices,  and  pour  the  milk  and  eggs  over 
them.  Put  a little  piece  of  butter  on  the  top,  fend  it  to 
the  oven,  bake  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  it  will  be  fit  for 
ufe. 

A Rice  White  Pot. 

BOIL  a pound  of  rice  in  two  quarts  of  milk  till  it  is 
tender  and  thick.  Beat  it  in  a mortar  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fweet-almonds  blanched.  Then  boil  two 
quarts  of  cream,  with  a few  crumbs  of  white  bread,  and 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace.  Mix  it  well  with  eight 
eggs  and  a little  rofe-water,  and  fweeten  to  your  tafte. 
Put  in  forne  candied  orange  or  citron-peels  cut  thin,  and 
fend  it  to  a flow  oven. 

Panada. 

PUT  a large  piece  of  crumb  of  bread  into  a faucepan, 
with  a quart  of  water  and  a blade  of  mace.  Let  it  boil 
two  minutes;  then  take  out  the  bread  and  bruife  it  very 
fine  in  a bafon.  Mix  as  much  water  as  you  think  it  will 
require,  pour  away  the  reft,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  pa- 
late. Put  in  a piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut,  and 
grate  in  a little  nutmeg. 

Another  method  of  making  panada  is  this:  Slice  the 
crumb  of  a penny-loaf  very  thin,  and  put  it  into  a fauce- 
pan with  a pint  of  water.  Boil  it  till  it  is  very  foft,  and 
looks  clear;  then  put  in  a glafs  of  Madeira  wine,  grate 
in  a little  nutmeg,  put  in  a lump  of  butter  about  the  fize 
of  a walnut,  and  fugar  to  your  tafte.  Beat  it  exceeding 
fine,  then  put  it  into  a deep  foup-difh,  and  ferve  it  up. — 
It  you  like  it  better,  you  may  leave  out  the  wine  and 
fugar,  and  put  in  a little  cream  and  fait. 
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White  Caudle. 

TAKE  two  quarts  of  water,  and  mix  it  with  four 
fpoonsfnl  of  oatmeal,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel.  Let  it  boil,  and  keep  dirring  it 
often.  Let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  be  careful 
not  to  let  it  boil  over,  then  drain  it  through  a coarfe  lieve. 
When  you  ufe  it,  fweeten  it  to  your  tade,  grate  in  a little 
nutmeg,  and  what  wine  you  think  proper;  and  if  it  is 
not  for  a Tick  perfon,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

Broicn  Caudle . 

MIX  your  gruel  as  for  the  white  caudle,  and  when 
you  have  drained  it,  add  a quart  of  ale  that  is  not  bitter. 
Boil  it,  then  fweeten  it  to  your  palate,  and  add  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine  or  brandy.  When  you  do  not  put  in 
white  wine  or  brandy,  let  it  be  half  ale. 

White  Wine  Why. 

PUT  in  a large  bafon  half  a pint  of  fkimmed  milk 
and  half  a pint  of  wine.  When  it  has  dood  a few.  mi- 
nutes, pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  dand  a 
little,  and  the  curd  will  gather  in  a lump,  and  fettle  at 
the  bottom.  Then  pour  your  whey  into  a china-bowl, 
and  put  in  a lump  of  fugar,  a fprig  of  balm,  or  a dice 
of  lemon. 

Water  Gruel. 

PUT  a large  fpoenful  of  oatmeal  into  a pint  of 
water,  and  dir  it  well  together,  and  let  it  boil  three  or 
four  times,  dirring  it  often;  but  be  careful  it  does  not 
boil  over.  Then  drain  it  through  a f;eve,  fait  it  to  your 
palate,  and  put  in  a good  piece  of  butter.  Stir  it 
about  with  a fpoon  till  the  butter  is  all  melted,  and  it 
will  be  fine  and  fmooth. 

Barley  Gruel. 

PUT  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pearl-barley,  and  a 
dick  of  cinnamon,  into  two  quarts  of  water,  and  let  it 
boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  quart.  Then  drain  it 
through  a fieve,  add  a pint  of  red  wine,  and'fweeten  it 
to  your  tade. 
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Barley  Water. 

TO  two  quarts  of  water  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
oearl-barlev.  When  it  boils,  drain  it  very  clean,  boil 
Clf  away,  and  then  (train  if  off.  Add  two  fpoonsful  of 
white  wine,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  palate. 

Bice  Mdk. 

BOIL  half  a pound  of  rice  in  a q*rt  of  water, 
with  a little  cinnamon.  Let  it  boil  till  the  water  is 
wafted,  but  take  care  it  does  not  burn.  Then  add  three 
pints  of  milk,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  fine  and 
keep  ftirring  it  while  you  put  them  in.  \\  hen  it  boils, 
pour  it  out,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte. 

Sago. 

■ PUT  a large  fpoonful  of  fago  into  three  quarters  of 
a pint  of  water.  Stir  it,  and  boil  it  gently  till  it  is  as 
thick  as  you  would  have  it.  1 hen  put  in  wine  and  lugar, 
with  a little  grated  nutmeg  to  your  palate. 

To  mull  Wine. 

GRATE  half  a nutmeg  into  a pint  of  wine,  and 
fweeten  it  to  your  tafte  with  loaf-fugar.  Set  it  over  the 
fire,  and  when  it  boils,  take  it  oft  to  cool.  Beat  up  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  put  them  into  a little  cold  wine,  and 
mix  them  carefully  with  the  hot,  a little  at  a time.  I hen 
pour  it  backwards  and  forwards  till  it  looks  fine  and 
bright.  Set  it  on  the  fire  again  till  it.  is  quite  hot  and 
pretty  thick,  pour  it  again  backwards  and  forwards  fe- 
veral  times,  and  ferve  it  in  chocolate  cups,  with  long 
flices  of  bread  toafted  of  a nice  light  brown. 

Goofeberry  Fool. 

SET  two  quarts  of  goofeberries  on  the  fire  in  about 
a quart  of  water.  When  they  begin  to  fimmer,  turn 
yellow,  and  begin  to  plump,  throw  them  into  a cul- 
lender to  drain  the  water  out;1  then  with  the  back  of  a 
fpoou  carefully  fqueeze  the  pulp  through  a tieve  into  a 
dith;  make  them  pretty  fweet,  and  let  them  If  and  till 
they  are  cold.  In  the  mean  time,  take  'two  quarts  of 
milk,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beat  up  with  a little 
grated  nutmeg;  ftir  it  foftly  over  a flow  fire.  When  it 
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begins  to  dimmer,  take  it  off,  and  by  degrees  ftir  it  into 
the  goofeberries.  Let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold,  and  ferve  it 
up.  If  you  make  it  with  cream,  you  need  not  put  in 
any  eggs. 

Capillaire. 

TAKE  fourteen  pounds  of  loaf-fugar,  three  pounds 
of  coarfe  fugar,  and  fix  eggs  well  beat  up.  Put  thefe 
into  three  quarts  of  water;  boil  it  up  twice,  (kirn  it 
well,  and  then  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  orange- flower- 
water.  Strain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and  put  it  into 
bottles  for  ufe.  A fpoontul  or  two  of  this  fyrup.put  into 
a draught  of  either  warm  or  cold  water  makes  it  drink 
exceeding  pleafant. 

Lemonade. 

TAKE  two  Seville  oranges  and  fix  lemons,  pare 
them  very  thin,  and  deep  the  parings  four  hours  in  two 
quarts  of  water.  Put  the  juice  of  fix  oranges  and  twelve 
lemons  upon  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  fugar,  and 
when  the  fugar  is  melted,  put  the  water  to  it  in  which 
the  parings  have  been  deeped.  Add  a little  orange- 
flower-water,  and  more  fugar,  if  neceffary.  Prefs  it 
through  a bag  till  it  is  fine,  and  then  pour  it  into  bottles 
for  ufe. 

Orgeat  Pajte. 

TAKE  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fweet  almonds, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bitter  almonds,  blanch  and 
pound  them  in  your  mortar,  wetting  them  from  time 
to  time  with  orange-flower-water  that  they  may  not  oil. 
"When  they  are  pounded  very  fine,  add  three  quarters 
of  a pound  or  fine  powdered  fugar  to  it,  and  mix  the 
whole  into  a diff  pafte,  and  then  put  it  into  your  pots 
for  ufe.  This  pade  will  keep  fix  months.  When  you 
wifh  to  ufe  it,  you  may  take  a piece  about  the  fize  of 
an  egg  and  mix  it  with  half  a pint  of  water,  and  fqueeze 
ft  through  a fine  napkin. 
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A STRICT  and  attentive  management  • in  the 
making  of  thefe  articles  is  the  grand,  means  by 
which  they  are  to  be  brought  to  a proper  ftate  ot  per- 
fection; and  without  which,  labour,  expence,  and  dif- 
repute,  will  be  the  final  and  difagreeable  confequences. 
To  prevent  the  laft,  and  promote  the  firft,  let  a due 
obfervance  be  paid  to  the  following  general  rules:  Do 
not  let  fuch  wines  as  require  to  be  made  with  boiling 
water  itand  too  long  after  drawn  before  you  get  them 
cold,  and  tye  careful  to  put  in  your  barm  in  due  time, 
©tberwife  it,  will  fret  after  being  put  into  the  calk,  and 
can  never  bp  brought  to  that  Hate  of  finenefs  it  ought  to 
be.  Neither  muft  you  let  it  work  too  long  in  the  butt, 
as  it  will  be  apt  to  take  off  the  fweetnefs  and  flavour  of 
the  fruit  or  flowers  from  which  it  is  made.  Let  your 
veffels  be  thoroughly  clean  and  dry,  and  before  you  put 
in  the  wine,  give  them  a rince  with  a little  brandy.— 
tVhen  the  wine  has  done  fomenting,  bung  it  up  clofe,  and 
after  being  properly  fettled,  it  will  draw  to  your  withes. 

Raijin  Wine. 

PUT  two  hundred  weight  of  raifins,  with  all  their 
{talks,  into  a large  hogfhead,  and  fill  it  up  with  water,- 
Let  them  fteep  a fortnight,  llirring  them  every  dav. 
Then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  prefs  the  raifins.  Put 
both  liquors  together  into  a nice  clean  veffel  that  will 
juft  hold  it,  for  remember,  it  muft  be  quite  full.  Let 
it  ftand  till  it  is  done  hilling,  or  making  the  leaft  noife, 
then  flop  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  fix  months.  Then  peg 
Jt,  and  if  quite  clear,  rack  it  off  into  another  veffel.  Stop 
it  again  clpfe,  and  let  it  ftand  three  months  longer.  Then 
bottle  it,  and  when  wanted,  rack  it  off  into  a decanter. 
An  excellent  II  me  from  Smyrna  Currants. 

TO  every  gallon  of  water  put  two  pounds  and  three 
quarters  of  brown  fugar,  and  one  pound  and  half  of 
Smyrna  currants.  Boil  the  fugar  and  water  half  an 
hour,  and  fine  jt  with  whites  of  eggs  ; when  near  cold 
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put  Tome  frefh  barm  to  it,  and  let  it  (land  in  the  tub 
leven  or  eight  days,  flirrtng  it  once  a day.  Cut  your 
currants  a little  with  a chopping  knife,  then  put  them 
into  a barrel,  and  pour  the  wine  on  them.  Have  ready 
fome  ifinglafs  diflolved  in  a little  of  the  wine,  and  put 
it  into  the  barrels,  ftirring  it  every  day  for  fix  or  eight 
weeks,  then  clofe  it  up,  and  in  about  nine  months  it 
will  be  ready  to  bottle. 

Currant  Wine. 

GATHER  your  fruit  on  a fine  dry  day,  and  when 
they  are  quite  ripe.  Strip  them  from  the  ftalks,  put 
them  into  a large  pan,  and  bruife  them  with  a wooden 
peftle.  Let  them  lay  twenty-four  hours  to  foment,  then 
run  the  liquor  through  a hair  fieve,  but  do  not  let  your 
hands  touch  it.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  tw'o 
pounds  and  a half  of  w'hite  fugar,  ftir  it  well  together, 
and  put  it  into  your  veflel.  To  every  fix  gallons  put  in 
a quart  of  brandy,  and  let  it  fland  fix  w'eeks.  If  it  is 
then  fine,  bottle  it;  but  if  not,  draw  it  off  as  clear  as  you 
can  into  another  veflel,  or  large  bottles,  and  in  a fort- 
night put  it  into  fmaller  bottles,  cork  them  clofe,  and 
fet  it  by  for  ufe. 

Goo/eberry  Wine. 

GATHER  your  goofeberries  in  dry  weather,  and  at 
the  time  when  they  are  about  half  ripe.  Gather  about  a 
peck  in  quantitv,  and  bruife  them  well  in  ai  clean  tub. 
Then  take  a horfe-hair  cloth,  and  prefs  them  as  much  as, 
pofiible  without  breaking  the  feeds.  When  you  have 
fqueezed  out  all  the  juice,  put  to  every  gallon  three 
pounds  of  fine  dry  pounded  fugar.  Stir  it  all  together  till 
the  fugar  is  diflolved,  and  then  put  it  into  a veflel  or 
calk,  w'hich  muft  be  quite  filled.  If  the  quantity  is  ten 
or  twelve  gallons,  let  it  fland  a fortnight;  but,  if  it  is  a 
twenty  gallon  cafk,  it  mull  hand  three  weeks.  Set  it  in 
a cool  place  ; then  draw  it  off  from  the  lees,  and  pour  in 
the  clear  liquor  again.  If  it  is  a ten  gallon  cafk,  let  it 
fland  three  months;  if  a twenty  gallon  cafk,  four  months  -y 
then  bottle  it  off,  and  it  will  draw  clear  and  fine. 

P carl-Goofeberrv  Wine. 

TAKE  w'hat  quantity  you  think  proper  of  the  belt 
pearl  goofeberries,  bruife  them,  and  let  them  fland  all 
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night.  The  next  morning  prefs  them  clofe,  drain  off 
the  juice,  and  let  it  hand  feven  or  eight  hours  to  fettle. 
Then  pour  off  the  clear  from  the  fettling,  and  meafure  it 
as  vou  put  it  into  your  veffel,  adding  to  every  three 
pints  of  liquor  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar.  Break 
your  fugar  into  fmall  lumps,  and  put  it  into  the  veffel, 
with  a piece  of  ifinglafs.  Stir  it  well  up,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  bottle  it,  putting  a lump  of  double- 
refined  fugar  into  every  bottle. 

Mulberry  Wine. 

GATHER  your  mulberries  when  they  are  in  the 
ftate  of  changing  from  red  to  black,  and  at  that  time  of 
the  day  when  they  are  dry  from  the  dew  having  been 
taken  off  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Spread  them  loofe  on 
a doth,  or  a clean  floor,  and  let  them  lay  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  put  them  into  a convenient  veffel  for  the 
purpofe,  fqueeze  out  all  the  juice,  and  drain  it  from  the 
feeds.  Boil  up  a gallon  of  water  to  each  gallon  of  juice 
you  get  out  of  them  ; then  fkim  the  water  well,  and  add 
a little  cinnamon  ilightly  bruifed.  Put  to  each  gallon 
fix  ounces  of  white  fugar-candv  finely  beaten.  Skim 
and' drain  the  water,  when  it  has  been  taken  off,  and  is 
fettled;  and  put  to  it  fome  more  juice  of  the  mulberries. 
To  every  gallon  of  the  liquor,  add  a pint  of  white  or 
Rhenifli  wine.  Let  it  itand  in  a cafk  to  purge  or  fettle 
for  five  or  fix  days,  and  then  draw  off  the  wine,  and 
keep  it  in  a cool  place. 

Cozvjlip  Wine. 

TAKE  twelve  pounds  of  fugar,  the  juice  of  fix 
lemons,  the  whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  fix  gal- 
lons of  water.  Put  all  together  in  a kettle,  and  let  it 
boil  half  an  hour,  taking  care  to  fkim  it  well.  Take  a 
peckofcowflips,  and  put  them  into  a tub,  with  the  thin 
peelings  of  fix  lemons.  Then  pour  on  the  boiling  liquor, 
and  ftir  them  about;  and  when  it  is  almoff  cold,  put  in 
a thin  toad,  baked  hard,  and  rubbed  with  yeaft.  Let 
it  ftand  two  or  three  days  to  work.  If  you  put  in, 
before  you  turn  it,  fix  ounces  of  fyrup  of  citron  or  lemon, 
with  a quart  of  Rhenilh  wine,  it  will  be  a confiderable 
addition.  I he  third  day  drain  it  off,  and  fqueeze  the 
cowflips  through  a coarfe  cloth.  Then  drain  it  through 
c>  a 
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a flannel  bag,  and  turn  it  up.  Leave  the  bung  loofo 
tor  two  or  three  days  till  you  are  fure  it  has  done  working, 
and  then  bung  it  down  tight.  Let  it  fland  three  months, 
and  then  bottle  it  off. 

*** 

Rajbej'ry  Wine. 

PICK  fome  of  the  fineft  rafberries  you  can  get; 
bruife  them,  and  ftrain  them  through  a flannel  bag  into 
a ftone  jar.  To  each  quart  of  juice  put  a pound  of 
double-refined  fugar,  then  liir  it  well  together,  and  cover 
it  clofe.  Let  it  Hand  three  days,  and  then  pour  it  off 
clear.  To  a quart  of  juice  put  two  pints  of  white  wine, 
and  then  bottle  it  off.  In  the  courfe  of  a week  it  will 
be  fit  for  ufe.  . 

Damjon  Wine. 

AFTER  you  have  gathered  your  damfons,  which 
muft  be  on  a dry  day,  weigh  them,  and  then  bruife  them. 
Put  them  into  a ftein  that  has  a cock  in  it,  and  to  every 
eight  pounds  of  fruit  put  a gallon  of  water.  Boil  the 
water,  fkim  it,  and  pour  it  fcalding  hot  on  your  fruit. 
When  it  has  flood  two  days,  draw  it  off,  and  put  it  into 
a veffel,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  fine  fugar.  Fill  up  the  veffel,  and  flop  it 
clofe,  and  the  longer  it  ftands  the  better.  When  you 
draw  it  off,  put  a lump  of  fugar  into  every  bottle. 

Orange  Wine. 

BOIL  fix  gallons  of  fpring  water  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  with  twelve  pounds  of  the  beft  powder  fugar,  and 
the  whites  of  eight  or  ten  eggs  well  beaten.  When  it 
is  cold,  put  into  it  fix  fpoonsful  of  yeaft.  Take  the 
juice  of  twelve  lemons,  which,  being  pared,  muff  Hand 
with  two  pounds  of  white  fugar  in  a tankard,  and  in  the 
morning  fkim  off  the  top,  and  put  it  into  the  water. — 
Then  add  the  juice  and  rinds  of  fifty  oranges,  but  not  the 
white  parts  of  the  rinds,  and  then  let  them  work  all  toge- 
ther for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  add  two  quarts  of 
Rhenifh  or  white  wine,  and  put  it  into  your  veffel. 

Orange  wine  may  be  made  with  raifins,  in  which  cafe 
proceed  thus:  Take  thirty  pounds  of  new  Malaga  raifins 
nicked  clean,  chop  them  final],  and  take  twenty  large 
F Seville 
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Seville  oranges,  ten  of  which  you  muft  prepare  as  thin 
as  for  preferving.  Boil  about  eight  gallons  of  foft  water 
till  one  third  of  it  is  waited,  and.let  it  cool  a little.  Then 
put  five  gallons  of  it  hot  upon  your  raifins  and  orange- 
peel,  ftir  it  well  together,  cover  it  up,  and  when  it  is 
cold,  let  it  (land  five  days,  ftirring  it  once  or  twice  a day. 
Then  pafs  it  through  a hair  fieve,  and  with  a fpoon  prefs . 
it  as  dry  as  you  can.  Put  it  in  a rundlet  fit  for  ufe,  and 
put  to  it  the  rinds  of  the  other  ten  oranges,  cut  as  thin  as 
the  firft.  Then  make  a fyrup  of  the  juice  of  twenty 
.oranges,  with  a pound  of  white  fugar,  which  muft  be 
done  the  day  before  you  tun  the  wine.  Stir  it  well  toge- 
ther, and  ftop  it  clofe.  Let  it  ftand  two  months  to  clear, 
and  then  bottle  it  off.  This  wine  greatly  improves  by 
time,  and  will  drink  much  better  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  than  the  firft. 

Lemon  Wine . 

PARE  off  the  rinds  of  fix  large  lemons,  cut  them, 
and  fqueeze  out  the  juice.  Steep  the  rinds  in  the  juice, 
and  put  to  it  a quart  of  brandy.  Let  it  ftand  three 
days  in  an  earthen  pot  clofe  flopped;  then  fqueeze  fix 
more,  and  mix  it  with  two  quarts  of  fpring-water,  and 
as  much  fugar  as  will  fweeten  the  whole.  Boil  the 
water,  lemons,  and  fugar  together,  and  let  it  ftand  till 
it  is  cool.  Then  add  a quart  of  white  wine,  mix  them 
together,  and  run  it  through  a flannel  bag  into  fome 
veffel.  Let  it  ftand  three  months,  and  then  bottle  it  off. 
Cork  your  bottles  well,  keep  it  cool,  and  it  will  be  fit 
to  drink  in  a month  or  fix  weeks. 

Lemon  wine  may  be  made  to  drink  like  citron-water, 
the  method  of  which  is  as  follows:  Pare  fine  a dozen  of 
lemons  very  thin,  put  the  peels  into  five  quarts  of  French 
brandy,  and  let  them  ftand  fourteen  days.  Then  make 
the  juice  into  a fyrup  with  three  pounds  of  fingle-refined 
fugar;  and  when  the  peels  are  ready,  boil  fifteen  gallons 
of  water  with  forty  pounds  of  fingle-refined  fugar  for 
half  an  hour.  Ihen  put  it  into  a tub,  and  when  cool, 
add  to  it  one  fpoonful  of  barm,  and  let  it  work  two 
days.  Ihen  turn  it,  and  put  in  the  brandy,  peels 
and  fyrup.  Stir  them  all  together,  and  clofe  up  your 
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ca(k.  Let  it  (land  three  months,  then  bottle  it,  and  it 
will  be  as  pale  and  fine  as  any  citron  water. 


PUT  a gallon  of  water  to  a gallon  of  grapes.  Bruife 
the  grapes  well,  let  them  ftand  a week  without  fUrring, 
and  then  draw  off  the  liquor.  Put  to  a gallon  of  the  wine 
three  pounds  of  fugar,  and  then  put  it  into  a veflel,  but 
do  hot  fallen  it  up  with  your  bung,  till  it  has  done 
biffing.  Let  it  Hand  two  months,  and  it  will  draw 
clear  and  fine.  If  you  think  proper,  you  may  then  bot- 
tle it,  but  remember  your  cork  is  quite  clofe,  and  keep 
it  in  a good  dry  cellar. 


GATHER  your  cherries  when  they  arc  quite  ripe, 
pull  them  from  the  ftalks,  and  prefs  them  through  a hair 
lieve.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  two. pounds  of 
lump  fugar  finely  beaten,  then  flir  it  together,  and  put 
it  into  a vefTel  that  will  juft  contain  it.  When  it  has 
clone  working,  and  ceafes  to  make  any  noife,  Hop  it 
/very  clofe  for  three  months,  and  then  bottle  it  otf  for  ufe. 


PICK  your  elder-berries  when  they  are  full  ripe,  put 
them  into  a (lone  jar,  and  let  them  in  the  oven,  or  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  till  the  jar  is  hot  through;  then 
take  them  out,  and  ftrain  them  through  a coarfe  fieve, 
wringing  the  berries,  and  put  the  juice  into  a clean  ket- 
tle. To  every  quart  of  juice,  put  a pound  of  fine  Lif- 
bon  fugar,  let  it  boil,  and  fkjm  it  well.  When  it  is 
clear  and  fine,  pour  it  into  a calk.  To  every  ten  gallons 
of  wine,  add  an  ounce  of  ilinglafs  difiolved  in  cyder, 
and  fix  whole  eggs.  Clofe  it  up,  let  it  ftand  fix  months, 
and  then  bottle  it. 


PUT  three  pounds  of  fugar  intc  ee  quarts  of  wa- 
ter, let  them  boil  together,  and  ficim  it  well.  Then  put 
in  fix  pounds  ot  apricots  pared  and  ftoned,  and  let  them 
boil  till  they  are  tender.  Take  out  the  apricots,  and 
when  the  liquor  is  cold,  bottle  it  up.  For  prefent  ufe 
the  apricots  will  make  good  marmalade. 


Grape  Wine. 


Cherry  Wine. 


Elder  Wine. 


Apricot  Wine. 


Clary 
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Clary  Wine. 

PICK  twenty-four  pounds  of  Malaga  raifins,  and 
chop  them  very  fmall:  then  put  them  into  a tub,  and  to 
each  pound  put  a quart  of  water.  Let  them  deep  ten  or 
eleven  davs,  dirring  it  twice  every  day,  and  be  careful  to 
keep  it  covered.  Then  drain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a vef- 
fel,  with  about  half  a peck  of  the  tops  of  clary,  when  it 
is  in  bloffom.  Stop  it  clofe  for  fix  weeks,  and  then  bot- 
tie  it  off.  In  two  or  three  months  it  will  be  fit  to  drink. 

Quince  Wine. 

GATHER  twenty  large  quinces  when  they  are  dry 
and  full  ripe.  Wipe  them  clean  with  a coarfe  cloth,  and 
grate  them  with  a large  grate  or  rafp  as  near  the  cores  as 
you  can;  but  do  not  touch  the  cores.  Boil  a gallon  of 
fpring-vvater,  throw  in  your  quinces,  and  let  them  boil 
foftly  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  drain  them 
well  into  an  earthen  pan  on  two  pounds  of  double  re- 
fined fugar.  Pare  the  peel  off  two  large  lemons,  throw 
them  in,  and  fquceze  the  juice  through  afieve.  Stir  it 
about  till  it  is  very  cold,  and  then  toad  a thin  dice  of 
bread  very  brown,  rub  a little  yead  on  it,  and  let  the 
whole  dand  clofe  covered  twenty-four  hours.  Then  take 
out  the  toad  and  lemon,  put  the  wine  in  a calk,  keep  it 
three  months,  and  then  bottle  it.  If  you  make  a twenty 
gallon  cafk,  let  it  dand  fix  months  before  you  bottle  it; 
and  remember,  when  you  drain  your  quinces,  to  wring 
them  hard  in  a coarfe  cloth. 

Blackberry  Wine. 

LET  your  berries  be  full  ripe  when  you  gather  them 
for  this  purpofe.  Put  them  into  a large  veffel  either  of 
wood  or  done,  with  a cock  in  it,  and  pour  upon  them 
as  much  boiling  water  as  will  cover  them.  As  foon  as 
the  heat  will  permit  you  to  put  your  hand  into  the  vef- 
fel,  bruife  them  well  till  all  the  berries  are  broken.  Then 
let  them  dand  covered  till  the  berries  begin  to  rife  to- 
wards the  top,  which  they  will  do  in  three  or  four  days. 
Then  draw  off  the  clear  into  another  veffel,  and  add  to 
every  ten  quarts  of  this  liquor  one  pound  of  fugar.  Stir 
it  well  in,  and  let  it  dand  to  work,  a week  or  te&  days, 
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in  another  veffel  like  the  firft.  Then  draw  it  off  at  the 
cork  through  a jelly-bag  into  a large  veffel.  Take  four 
ounces  of  ifinglafs,  and  lay  it  to  fteep  twelve  hours  in 
a pint  of  white  wine.  The  next  morning,  boil  it  upon 
a flow  fire  till  it  is  all  diffolved.  Then  take  a gallon  of 
your  blackberry  juice,  put  in  the  diffolved  ifinglafs,  give 
them  a boil  together,  and  pour  all  into  the  veffel.  Let 
it  ftand  a few  days  to  purge  and  fettle,  then  draw  it  off; 
' and  keep  it  in  a cool  place. 

Turnip  Wine. 

TAKE  what  quantity  of  turnips  you  think  proper, 
pare  and  flice  them,  put  them  into  a cyder-prefs,  and 
fqueeze  out  all  the  juice.  To  every  gallon  of  juice  put 
three  pounds  of  lump  fugar,  put  both  into  a veffel  juft 
large  enough  to  hold  them,  and  add  to  every  gallon  of 
juice  half  a pint  of  brandy.  Lay  fomething  over  the 
bung  for  a week ; and  when  you  are  fure  it  has  done 
working,  bung  it  down  clofe.  Let  it  ftand  three  months, 
then  draw  it  off  into  another  veffel,  and  when  it  is  fine, 
put  it  into  bottles. 

Birch  Wine. 

THIS  wine  muft  be  made  at  that  time  of  the  year 
when  the  liquor  from  the  birch-trees  can  be  beft  pro- 
cured. This  is  in  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  »ap 
is  rifing,  and  before  the  leaves  (hoot  out;  for  when  the 
fap  is  come  forward,  and  the  leaves  appear,  the  juice, 
by  being  long  digefted  in  the  bark,  grows  thick  and  co- 
loured, which  before  was  thin  and  clear.  The  method 
of  procuring  the  juice  is,  by  boring  holes  in  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  putting  in  foffets,  which  are  ufually  made 
of  the  branches  of  elder,  the  pith  being  taken  out.  You 
may.  without  hurting  the  tree,  if  it  is  large,  tap  it  in  fe- 
ver^j  places,  four  or  five  at  a time,  and  by  that  means 
fave,  from  a good  many  trees,  feveral  gallons  every  day. 
If  you  do  not  get  enough  in  one  day,  the  bottles  in  which 
it  drops  muft  be  corked  clofe,  and  rofined  or  waxed; 
howe'  er,  make  ufe  of  it  as  foon  as  you  can.  Take  the 
fap  ar.d  b >il  it  as  long  as  any  feum  will  rife,  Ikimming  it 
all  the  time.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  four  pounds 
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of  good  fugar,  and  the  thin  peel  of  a lemon.  Then  boil 
it  half  an  hour,  and  keep  fkimming  it  well.  Pour  it 
into  a clean  tub,  and  when  it  is  almoft  cold,  fet  it  to 
work  with  yeaft  fpread  upon  a toaft.  Let  it  (land  five 
or  fix  days,  ftirring  it  often.  Then  take  a calk  juft  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  liquor,  fire  a large  match  dipped 
in  brimftone,  and  throw  it  into  the  calk,  ftop  it  clofe 
till  the  match  is  extinguifhed,  then  tun  your  wine,  and 
lay  the  bung  on  lightly  till  you  find  it  has  done  working. 
Stop  it  clofe,  and,  after  three  months,  bottle  it  off. 

Jtofc  Wine. 

PUT  into  a well-gla2ed  earthen  veftel  three  gallons 
of  rofe-water  drawn  with  a cold  ft  ill  - Put  into  it  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  rofe-leaves,  cover  it  clofe,  and  fet  it 
for  an  hour  in  a kettle  or  copper  of  hot  water,  to  take  out 
the  whole  ftrength  and  flavour  of  the  rofes.  When  it  is 
cold,  prefs  the  rofe-leaves  hard  into  the  liquor,  and  fteep 
frefh  ones  on  it,  repeating  it  till  the  liquor  has  got  the 
full  ftrength  of  the  rofes.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor 
put  three  pounds  of  loaf  fugar,  and  ftir  it  well,  that  it  may 
melt  and  difpcrfe  in  every  part.  Then  put  it  into  a calk, 
or  other  convenient  veftel,  to  ferment,  and  throw  into  it 
a piece  of  bread  toafted  hard  and  covered  with  yeaft. 
Let  it  ftand  a month,  when  it  will  be  ripe,  and  have  all 
the  fine  flavour  and  fcent  of  the  rofes.  If  you  add  fome 
wine,  and  fpices,  it  will  be  a confiderable  improvement. 
By  the  fame  mode  of  ipfufion,  wines  may  be  made  from 
any  other  flowers  that  have  an  odoriferous  fcent,  and 
grateful  flavour. 

Ginger  Wine. 

PUT  feven  pounds  of  Lilbon  fugar  into  four  gallons 
of  fpring  water,  boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
keep  fkimming  it  all  the  time.  When  the  liquor  is 
cold,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  then  boil 
the  peels,  with  two  ounces  of  ginger,  in  three  pints  of 
water,  for  an  hour.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  all  altogether 
into  a barrel,  with  two  fpoonsful  of  yeaft,  a quarter  < f 
an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  beat  very  thin,  and  two  pounds  of 
jar  raifins.  Then  clofe  it  up,  let  it  ftand  feven  weeks, 
and  then  bottle  it  off. 
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Balm  Wine. 

BOIL  forty  pounds  of  fugar  in  nine  gallons  of  water 
for  two  hours,  /kim  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a tub  to  cool. 
Take  two  pounds  and  a half  of  the  tops  ofbalm,  bruife 
them,  and  put  them  into  a barrel  with  a little  new  yeaft; 
and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  pour  it  on  the  balm.  Mix 
it  well  together,  and  let  it  ftand  twenty-four  hours,  ftirring 
it  frequently  during  the  time.  Then  clofe  it  up,  and  let 
it  ftand  fix  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  rack  it  off, 
and  put  a lump  of  fugar  into  every  bottle.  Cork  it  well, 
and  it  will  be  better  the  fecond  year  than  the  firft. 

Mead  Wine. 

THERE  are  different  kinds  of  this  wine;  but  thofe 
generally  made  are  two,  namely,  fack-mead,  and  cow- 
flip  mead.  Sack-mead  is  made  thus:  To  every  gallon 
of  water  put  four  pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  it  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  taking  care  properly  to  ikim  it. 
To  each  gallon  add  half  an  ounce  of  hops,  then  boil  it 
half  an  hour,  and  let  it  {land  till  the  next  day.  Then 
put  it  into  your  calk;  and  to  thirteen  gallons  of  thg  liquor 
add  a quart  of  brandy  or  fack.  . Let  it  be  tightly  clofed 
till  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  then  (lop  it  up  very 
clofe.  If  you  make  as  much  as  fills  a large  calk,  you 
mull  not  bottle  it  off  till  it  has  flood  a year. 

To  make  cowflip-mead  you  muft  proceed  thus:  Put 
thirty  pounds  of  honey  into  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  and 
boil  it  till  one  gallon  is  wafted;  fkim  it,  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  have  ready  fixteen  lemons  cut  in  half.  Take 
a gallon  of  the  liquor,  and  put  it  to  the  lemons.  Pour 
the  reft  of  the  liquor  into  a tub,  with  feven  pecks  of 
cowflips,  and  let  them  ftand  all  night:  then  put  in  the 
liquor  with  the  lemons,  eight  fpoonsful  of  new  yeaft,  and 
a handful  of  fweet-brier;  ftirall  well  together,  and  let  it 
work  three  or  four  days.  Then  drain  it,  pour  it  into  your 
cafk,  let  it  ftand  fix  months,  and  then  bottle  it  off  for  ufe. 

It  has  been  the  peculiar ftudy  of  the  writer  of  this  work 
to  render  it  the  mojt  perfect,  and  confequently  the  mojl 
vfefui  compoftion  of  the  kind  hitherto  formed:  To  efec$ 
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this,  he  has  endeavoured  to  enlarge  and  improve  his  ozcn 
knowledge  from  that  of  others  in  the  various  fubjefts 
contained  in  the  Work;  and,  from  his  extenfive  con- 
nections, has  happily  met  with  many  favourable  op- 
portunities of  gratifying  his  wijhes.  One  inftance  among 
the  reft  is  in  the  article  nozu  before  us,  zohich  zvas  ob- 
tained from  a lady  in  the  country,  zvho  has  alzvays  been 
particularly  attached  to  mead  wine , and  zvhofe  manner 
of  making  it  zee  fiall  give  in  her  ozon  zvords,  asfent  by 
pojt  in  the  month  of  January  laft. 


“ To  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  pure  water, 
<c  the  fofter  the  better,  I put  fifteen  gallons  of  clarified 
" honey.  When  the  honey  is  well  mixed  with  the  water, 
“ I fill  my  copper,  the  fame  as  I ufe  for  brewing,  which 
“ only  holds  fixty  gallons,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  reduced 
“ about  a fourth  part.  1 then  draw  it  off,  and  boil  the 
“ remainder  of  the  liquor  in  the  fame  manner.  When 
“ this  laft  is  about  a fourth  part  wafted,  I fill  up  the  cop- 
“ per  with  fome  of  that  which  was  firft  boiled,  and  con- 
“ tinue  boiling  it  and  filling  it  up,  till  the  copper  con- 
“ tains  the  whole  of  the  liquor,  by  which  time  it  will  of 
“ courfe  be  half  evaporated.  I muft  obferve,  that  in 
“ boiling,  I never  take  off  the  feum,  but  on  the  con- 
“ trary,  have  it  well  mixed  with  the  liquor  whilft  boiling 
“ by  means  of  a jet.  When  this  is  done,  I draw  it  otf 
“ into  underbacks,  by  a cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  cop- 
“ per,  in  which  I let  it  remain  till  it  is  only  as  warm  as 
“ new  milk. — At  this  time  I tun  it  up,  and  fuflfer  it  to 
“ ferment  in  the  veflel,  where  it  will  form  a thick  head. 
“ As  foon  as  it  is  done  working,  i ftop  it  down  very 
“ clofe,  in  order  to  keep  the  air  from  it  as  much  as  pof- 
fible.  I keep  this,  as  well  as  my  mead,  in  a cellar  or 
“ vault  I have  for  the  purpofe,  being  very  deep  and 
cool,  and  the  door  fhut  to  clofe,  as  to  keep  out,  in 
a manner,  all  the  outward  air;  fo  that  the  liquor  is 
always  in  the  fame  temperature,  being  not  at  all 
affetted  by  the  change  of  weather.  To  this  I attribute, 
in  a great  meafure,  the  goodnefs  of  my  mead. — ■ 
“ Another  proportion  I have  of  making  mead,  is  to 

“ allow 
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u allow  eighty  pounds  of  purified  honey  to  one  hundred 
“ and  twenty  gallons  of  foft  water,  which  I manage  in 
“ the  making  in  all  refpe£ts,  like  the  before-mentioned. 
**  and  it  proves  very  pleafant,  good  light  drinking,  ana 
“ is,  by  many,  preferred  to  the  other,  which  is  much 
“ richer,  and  has  a fuller  flavour;  but  at  the  fame  time 
“ it  is  more  inebriating,  and  apt  to  make  the  head-ach, 
“ if  drank  in  too  large  quantities. — I imagine  therefore, 
**  upon  the  whole,  the  laft  to  be  the  proportion  that 
“ makes  the  wholefomeft  liquor  for  common  drink,  the 
“ other  being  rather,  when  properly  preferved,  a rich 
“ cordial,  fomething  like  fine  old  Malaga,  which,  when 
“ in  perfe&ion,  is  juflly  efteemed  the  beft  of  the  Spanifh 
wines,  I choofe,  in  general,  to  have  the  liquor  pure 
and  genuine,  though  many  like  it  beft  when  it  has  an 
“ aromatic  flavour,  and  for  this  purpofe  they  mix  elder, 
fC  rofemary,  and  marjoram  flowers  with  it;  and  alfo  ufe 
**  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  and  cardamums,  in  various 
“ proportions,  according  to  their  tafte:  But  I do  not 
,c  approve  of  this  laft  practice  at  all,  as  green  herbs  are 
“ apt  to  make  mead  drink  flat;  and  too  many  cloves, 
“ beiides  being  very  predominant  in  the  tafte,  make  it 
,£  of  too  high  a colour.  I never  bottle  my  mead  before 
**  it  is  half  a year  old,  and  when  I do,  I take  care  to 
**  have  it  well  corked,  and  keep  it  in  the  lame  vault 
“ wherein  it  flood  whilft  in  the  calk.” 

Larago/Ja  W ine , or  Englijii  Sack. 

TO  every  quart  of  water  put  a fprig  of  rue,  and  to 
every  gallon  put  a handful  of  fennel  roots.  Boil  thefe 
half  an  hour,  then  ftrain  it,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor 
put  three  pounds  ot  honey.  Boil  it  two  hours,  and  (kirn 
it  well.  When  it  is  cold,  pour  it  off,  and  turn  it  into  a 
calk  or  veffel  that  will  juft  hold  it.  Keep  it  twelve 
months,  and  then  bottle  it  off. 

Englifh  Fig  Wine . 

’ MAKE  choice  of  the  largeft  blue  figs  you  can  get, 
gather  them  when  pretty  ripe,  and  fteep  them  in  white 
wine.  Cut  foine  flits  in  them  that  they  may  fwell  and 
rather  in  the  fubftance  of  the  wine.  Then  flice  fome 
* other 
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other  and  let  them  fimmer  over  a fire  in  clear  water 
tiH  they° are  reduced  to  a kind  of  pulp.  Then  ftramout 
the  water,  prefling  the  pulp  hard,  and  pour  it  as  hot  as 
potfible  on  the  figs  that  are  imbrued  in  the  wine.  Let 
the  quantities  be  nearly  equal,  but  the  water  fomewhat 
more  than  the  wine  and  figs.  Let  them  ftand  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  ma(h  them  well  together,  and  draw  oft 
what  will  run  without  fqueezing.  Then  prefs  the  reft, 
and  if  it  is  not  fweet  enough,  add  a fufficient  quantity  of 
fugar  to  make  it  fo.  Let  it  ferment,  and  add  a little 
honey  and  fugar-candy  to  it;  then  fine  it  with  whites  of 
eggs  and  a little  ifinglafs,  and  draw  it  off  for  ufe. 

Bajberry  Brandy 

MIX  a pint  of  water  with  two  quarts  of  brandy,  and 
put  them  into  a pitcher  large  enough  to  hold  them,  with 
four  pints  of  rafberries.  Put  in  half  a pound  of  loaf- 
fugar,  and  let  it  remain  for  a week  clofe  covered.  Then 
take  a piece  of  flannel,  with  a piece  of  Holland  over  it, 
and  let  it  run  through  by  degrees.  In  about  a week  it 
will  be  perfectly  fine,  when  you  may  rack  it  off;  but 
be  careful  the  bottles  are  well  corked. 

Orange  Brandy. 

PUT  into  three  quarts  of  brandy,  the  chips  of  eighteen 
Seville  oranges,  and  let  them  fteep  a fortnight  in  a (tone 
bottle  clofe  itopped.  Boil  two  quarts  of  fpring  water, 
with  a pound  and  a half  of  the  fineft  fugar,  near  an 
hour  very  gently.  Clarify  the  water  and  fugar  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  then  drain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and 
boil  it  near  half  away.  When  it  is  cold,  drain  the 
brandy  into  the  fyrup.  . 

Lemon  Brandy. 

MIX  five  quarts  of  water  with  one  gallon  of  brandy; 
then  take  two  dozen  of  lemons,  two  pounds  of  the  beft 
fugar,  and  three  pints  of  milk.  Pare  the  lemons  very 
thin,  and  lay  the  peel  to  fteep  in  the  brandy  twelve 
hours.  Squeeze  the  lemons  upon  the  fugar,  then  put 
the  watar  to  it,  and  mix  all  the  ingredients  together. 
Let  it  ftand  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  drain  it. 
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Black  Cherry  Brandy. 

STONE  eight  pounds  of  black  cherries,  and  put  on 
them  a gallon  of  the  belt  brandy.  Bruife  the  ftones  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  put  them  into  your  brandy.  Cover 
them  up  clofe,  and  let  them  ftand  a month  or  fix  weeks. 
Then  pour  it  clear  from  the  fediments,  and  bottle  it. — 
Morello  cherries  managed  in  this  manner,  make  a line 
rich  cordial. 
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IN  the  procels  of  making  thefe  articles,  feveral  things 
are  necelfary  to  be  obferved,  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  their  proper  (fate  of  perfection.  If  your  ftill  is  an 
alembic,  you  mult  fill  the  top  with  cold  water  when  you 
fet  it  on,  and  clofe  the  bottom  with  a little  (tiff  pafte 
made  of  flour  and  water.  If  you  ufe  a hot  ftill,  when 
you  put  on  the  top,  dip  a cloth  in  white  lead  and  oil, 
and  lay  it  clofe  over  the  ends,  and  a coarfe  cloth  well 
foaked  in  water  on  the  top;  and  when  it  becomes  dry 
from  the  heat  of  the  fire,  wet  it,  and  lay  it  on  again.  It 
will  require  but  little  fire,  but  what  there  is  muft  be  as 
clear  as  poflible.  All  Ample  tvaters  muft  ftand  two  or 
three  days  before  they  are  bottled  off,  that  the  fiery  tafte 
which  they  will  naturally  receive  from  the  ftill  may  be 
fully  extracted. 

Rofe  Water. 

GATHER  your  rofes  wh<?n  they  are  dry  and  full 
blown,  pick  off  the  leaves,  and  to  every  peck  put  a 
quart  of  water.  Then  put  them  into  a cold  ftill,  and 
make  a flow  fire  under  it;  for  the  more  gradually  it  is 
diftilled,  the  better  it  will  be.  Then  bottle  it,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  you  may  cork  it  up  for  ufe. 

Lavender  Water. 

TO  every  pound  of  lavender-neps  put  a quart  of 
water.  Put  them  into  a cold  ftill,  and  make  a flow  fire 
<2  under 
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under  it.'  Diftil  it  off  very  flowly,  and  put  it  into  a pot 
till  you  have  diftilled  all  your  water.  Then  clean  your 
ftili  well  out,  put  your  lavender  water  into  it,  and  diftill 
it  off  as  flowly  as  before.  Then  put  it  into  bottles,  cork 
them  quite  clofe,  and  fet  them  by  for  ufe. 

Peppermint  Water. 

GATHER  your  peppermint  when  it  is  full  grown, 
and  before  it  feeds.  Cut  it  into  fliort  lengths,  put  it  into 
your  {fill,  and  cover  it  with  water.  Make  a good  fire 
under  it,  and  when  it  is  near  boiling,  and  the  ftili  begins 
to  drop,  if  you  find  your  fire  too  hot,  draw  a little  away, 
that  the  liquor  may  not  boil  over.  1 he  flower  your  ftili 
drops,  the  clearer  and  flronger  will  be  the  water ; but  at 
the  fame  time  you  muff  not  let  it  get  too  weak.  The 
next  morning  bottle  it  off,  and  after  it  has  flood  tw?o  or 
three  days,  to  take  off  the  fiery  tafle  of  the  ftili,  cork  it 
well,  and  it  will  preferve  its  ftrength  a confiderable  time. 

Penny-Royal  Water. 

AT  the  time  you  gather  your  penny-royal  let  it  be  full 
grown,  but  not  fo  far  advanced  as  to  be  in  bloffom.  Till 
your  cold  ftili  with  it,  and  put  it  halt  full  of  water. — > 
Make  a moderate  fire  under  it,  and  diftill  it  off  cold. 
Then  put  it  into  bottles,  and  after  two  or  three  days, 
cork  it  up  for  ufe. 

Cordial  Water. 

TAKE  of  wormwood,  horehound,  feverfew,  and 
lavender-cotton,  each  three  handsful;  of  rice,  pepper- 
mint, and  Seville  orange  peel,  each  one  handful.  Mix 
them  well  together,  and  fteep  them  all  night  in  red  wine, 
or  the  bottoms  of  ftrong  beer.  Then  diftill  them 
pretty  quick  in  a hot  ftili,  and  it  will  be  a fine  cordial 
to  take  as  bitters. 

Angelica  Water. 

WASH  and  cut  a quantity  of  the  leaves  of  angelica, 
and  then  lay  them  on  a table  to  drv.  When  they  are 
quite  dry,  throw  them  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  put 
to  them  four  quarts  of  ftrong  wine  lees.  Let  it  infufe 
twenty-four  hours,  furring  it  twice  in  the  time.  1 hen 
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put  it  into  a warm  dill,  or  an  alembic,  and  draw  it  off. 
Cover  your  bottles  vviih  paper,  prick  holes  in  it,  and  let 
it  Hand  two  or  three  days.  Then  mix  all  together, 
iweeten  it,  and  when  it  is  fettled,  bottle  it  up,  cork  it 
clofe,  and  fet  it  by  tor  ufe. 

Cordial, Poppy  Water. 

PUl  a peck  of  poppies  into  a proper  vefiel  with  two 
gallons  of  good  brandy,  let  it  Hand  forty-eight  hours, 
and  then  drain  olT  the  liquor.  Stone  a pound  of  raifins 
of  the  tun,  and  take  an  ounce  of  coriander  feeds,  an 
ounce  of  fweet  fennel  feeds,  and  an  ounce  of  liquorice 
iliced.  Bruife  them  all  together,  and  put  them  into  the 
brandy,  with  a pound  of  good  powder  fugar.  Let  it 
Hand  two  months:  flirting  it  every  day;  then  (train  it 
o.r,  and  bottle  it  for  ufe. 

Surfeit  Water. 

TAKE  feurvy-grafs,  brook-lime,  water-crefles, 
Roman  wormwood,  rue,  mint,  balm,  fage,  and  chives, 
of  each  one  handful;  ppppies,  if  frefli,  half  a peck; 
but  if  they  are  dry,  only  half  that  quantity;  cochineal 
and  faffron,  fix-penny  worth  of  each:  annifeeds,  carra- 
way-fecds,  coriandcr-feeds,  and  cardamum  feeds,  of 
each  an  ounce;  two  ounces  of  feraped  liquorice,  a 
pound  of  fplit  figs,  the  fame  quantity  of  raifins  of  the  fun 
floned,  an  ounce  of  juniper-berries  bruifed,  an  ounce  of 
beaten  nutmeg,  an  ounce  of  mace  bruifed,  and  the  fame 
of  fweet  fennel-feeds  alfo  bruifed:  a few  flowers  of 
rofemary,  marigold  and  fage.  Put  all  thefeinto  a large 
(tone  jar,  and  pour  on  them  three  gallons  of  French 
brandy.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  fland  near  the  fire  for 
three  weeks.  Stir  it  three  times  a week,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  drain  it  off.  Bottle  your  liquor, 
and  pour  on  the  ingredients  a quart  more  of  French 
brandy.  Let  it  fland  a week,  ftirring  it  once  a day; 
then  diftill  it  in  a cold  dill,  and  you  will  have  a fine  white 
furfeit  water.  Bottle  it  clofe,  and  it  will  retain  its  vir- 
tues a confiderable  time. 

Orange  or  Lemon  Water. 

PUT  three  gallons  of  brandy  and  two  quarts  of  fack 
'X)  the  outer  rinds  of  an  hundred  oranges,  or  lemons 

Let 
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Let  them  fleep  in  it  one  night,  and  the  next  day  diftill 
them  in  a cold  ftill.  A gallon,  with  the  proportion  of 
peels,  will  be  fufficient  for  one  ftill,  and  from  that  you 
Inav  draw  off  more  than  three  quarts.  Draw  it  oft  till 
vou  find  it  begins  to  tafte  four.  Sweeten  it  to  your  pa- 
late with  double-refined  fugar,  and  mix  the  three  firft 
runnings  together.  If  it  is  lemon-water  perfume  it  with 
two  grains  of  ambergris  and  one  of  mu  Ik.  Grind  them 
fine,  tie  them  in  a rag,  and  let  it  hang  five  or  fix  day 
in  each  bottle;  or  you  may  put  with  them  three  or  four 
drops  of  tinaure  of  ambergris.  Cork  your  bottles  dole, 
and  it  will  keep  good  a confiderable  time. 

Vf.  'fir  Water. 


TAKE  fix  ounces  of  Virginia  make  root,  fouqmtinccs 
of  carduus  feeds  and  marigold  flowers,  and  twenty  green 
walnuts-,.. qarduus- water  and  poppy-water  two  quarts  ot 
each,  and  two  ounces  of  hartfhorn.  Slice  the  walnuts, 
and  fleep  all  in  the  waters  a fortnight.  Then  add  to  it  x 
an  ounce  of  treacle,  and  diftill  the  whole  in  an  alembic 
well  clofed  in  the  manner  deforibed  in  the  introduction 
•to  this  chapter. 

Aqua  Mirahilis. 

TAKE  cubebs,  catdumums,  galingal,  cloves,  mace, 
“nutmegs,  and  cinnamon,  ot  each  two  drachms,  and  bruife 
.them  final  1.  Then  take  a pint  of  the  juice  of  calendine, 
halt  a pint  of  the  juice  of  fpcarmint,  and  the  lame  quan- 
tity of  the  juice  of  balm,  flowers  of  melilot,  cowflip, 
rolemarv,  borrage,  buglofs,  and  marigolds,  ot  each  three 
drachms;  feeds  of  fennel,  coriander,  and  carraway,  of 
each  two  drachms;  two  quarts  of  the  beft  fack,  and  a 
quart  of  white  wine:  brandy,  the  lirongcft  angelica 
water,  and  rofe-vvater,  of  each  a pint.  Bruife  the  l'pices 
and  feeds,  and  fleep  them,  with  the  herbs  and  flowers, 
in  the  juices,  waters,  fack,  white  wine,  and  brandy, 
all  night.  In  the  morning  diftill  it  in  a common  ftill 
pafted  up,  and  from  this  quantity  you  may  draw  off  a 
gallon  at  lead.  Sweeten  it  to  your  tafte  with  fugar-candy, 
then  bottle  it  up,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place. 
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Black  Cherry  Water. 

TAKE  fix  pounds  of  black  cherries,  bruife  them 
well,  and  put  to  them  the  tops  of  rofemary,  fweet  mar- 
joram, fpearmint,  angelica,  balm,  and  marigold  flowers, 
of  each  a handful;  dried  violets  an  ounce;  annifeeds, 
and  fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  bruifed. 
Cut  the  herbs  fmall,  mix  all  together,  and  diftill  them 
off  in  a cold  ftill, 

Treacle  Water. 


'L  AKE  four  pounds  of  the  juice  of  green  walnuts; 
rue,  carduus,  marigold,  and  balm,  of each  three  pounds; 
roots  of  butter-bur  half  a pound ; roots  of  burdock,  one 
pound;  angelica  and  mafter-  wort,  of  each  half  a pound; 
leaves  of  fcordium,  fix  handsful;  Venice  treacle  and 
mithridates,  of  each  half  a pound;  old  Canary  wine, 
two  pounds;  white  wine  vinegar,  fix  pounds,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  juice  of  lemons.  Diftill  all  thefe 
together  in  an  alembic. 


Stag's-Heart  Water. 

TAKE  four  handsful  of  balm,  and  a handful  of  fweet 
marjoram;  rofemary  flowers,  ciove-gilliflcwers  dried, 
rofe-buds  dried,  and  borrage  flowers,  of  each  an  ounce, 
marigold  flowers  half  an  ounce,  lemon-peel  two  ounces, 
mace  and  cardamum  thirty  grains  of  each;  cinnamon 
fixty  grains;  yellow  and  white  fanders,  of  each  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce;  {havings  of  hartfhorn  an  ounce,  and 
the  peels  of  nine  oranges.  Cut  them  very  fmall,  and 
pour  upon  them  two  quarts  of  the  bed  Rhenifli  or  the 
beft  white  wine.  Stop  it  very  clofe,  and  let  it  infufe 
nine  or  ten  days  in  a cellar  or  cool  place.  Take  a flag's 
heart,  and  cut  off  the  fat.  Cut  it  very  fmall,  and  pour 
on  it  as  much  Rhenifli,  or  white  wine,  as  will  cover  it. 
Let  it  Hand  all  night  covered  in  a cool  place,  and  the 
next  day  add  to  it  the  before-mentioned  ingredients, 
mixing  the  whole  well  together,  and  adding  a pint  of 
the  beft  rofe-water,  and  a pint  of  the  juice  of  celandine. 
Put  the  whole  into  a glafs  ftill,  and  raife  it  well,  in 
order  to  keep  in  the  fleam  both  of  the  ftill  and  receiver. 
When  it  is  drawn  off,  put  it  into  bottles,  cork  them 
well,  fet  them  in  a cool  place,  and  the  water  will  keep 
good  a confiderable  timg*  C H A P, 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

THE  ART  OF  BREWING. 

TO  complete  the  Honfekeeper’s  knowledge  in  all 
domeflic  concerns,  it  is  effentially  necefiary  fhe 
fhould  be  properly  acquainted  with  the  method  of  brew- 
ing malt  liquors,  more  efpecially  fhouldflie  be  principal 
provider  for  a numerous  family.  This  bufinefs  wiU 
therefore  form  the  fubjeQ  of  the  prefent  chapter,  and 
the  mode  to  be  purfued  throughout  the  whole  procefs 
We  fliall  endeavour  to  lay  down  in  fo  clear,  concife, 
and  intelligent  a manner,  as  may  eafily  guide  the  unac- 
quainted, and,  perhaps,  in  fome  degree,  be  materially 
beneficial  to  thole  already  informed. 

SECT.  I. 

The  Principles  on  ibhich  a Copper  Jhould  be  built  for 

Brewing. 

THERE  are  feveral  things  that  demand  peculiar  no-  . 
lice  previous  lo  the  a£tual  procefs  of  brewing  malt  li- 
quors; and  thofe  are  with  refpebt  to  the  various  imple- 
ments neceffary  to  efi'ekl  and  facilitate  a proper  execu- 
tion of  fo  important  a bufinefs. 

The  firtt  thing  that  prefents  itfelf  among  tliefe  is  the 
copper,  the  proper  polition  of  which,  and  manner  of  its 
being  let,  are.  matters  that  require  very  attentive  confe- 
deration. The  moll  beneficial  mode  to  be  adopted  is 
this:- — Divide  the  heat  of  the  fire  by  a flop;  and,  if  the 
door  and  draught  be  in  a dire£i  line,  the  flop  rfwft  be 
ere&ed  from  the  middle  of  each  outline  of  the  grating, 
and  parallel  with  the  centre  Tides  of  the  copper;  by 
which  method  the  middle  of  the  fire  will  be  dire£tly  un- 
der the  bottom  of  the  copper.  The  flop  is  compofed  of 
a thin  wall  in  the  center  of  the  right  and  left  Tides  of  the 
copper,  which  is  to  afcend  half  the  height  of  it.  On  the 
top  mull  be  left  a cavity,  from  four  to  fix  inches,  for  a 
draught  for  that  half  part  of  the  fire  which  is  next  the 
door  of  the  copper  j and  then  the  building  mufl  clofe 

all 
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all  round  to  the  finifhing  at  the  top.  By  this  method  the 
heat  will  communicate  from  the  outward  part  of  the  fire 
round  the  outward  half  of  your  copper,  through  the  ca- 
vity, as  will  the  farthefl  part  of  the  Hue,  which  alfo  con- 
tracts a conjunction  of  the  whole,  and  caufes  thy  flame 
to  glide  gently  and  equally  round  the  bottom  of  the 
copper. 

The  advantages  derived  from  your  copper  being  fet 
in  this  manner  are  are  very  great,  nor  is  the  faving  of  fuel 
the  leaf!  objeCt  of  confideration  among  them,  it  has  a 
material  pre-eminence  over  wheel-draughts;  for  with 
them,  if  there  is  not  particular  attendance  given  to  the 
hops,  by  flirring  them  down,  they  are  apt  to  Hick  to  the 
lides,  and  fcorch,  which  will  deprive  the  liquor  of  hav- 
ing its  fvveet  and  proper  flavour.  By  the  before-men- 
tioned method  the  copper  will  laft  many  years  more  than 
it  will  by  the  wheel-draught;  for  that  draws  with  fo 
much  violence,  that  fliould  your  liquor  be  beneath  the 
communication  of  the  fire,  your  copper  will  thereby  be 
liable  to  injury;  whereas,  by  the  other  method,  you 
may  boil  half  a copper  full  without  fear  of  any  bad 
confequence. 

S E C.T.  it. 

On  the  proper  Management  of  Veflels  for  Brewing , 
and  the  Necejfity  of  keeping  them  in  due  Order. 

ON  the  preceding  day  that  you  intend  to  brew, 
make  a ftriCt  examination  into  all  your  veflels,  that  they 
are  thoroughly  clean,  and  in  a proper  Hate  for  ufe. 
They  fliould  never  be  converted  to  any  other  purpofe, 
except  tor  the  ufe  of  making  wines;  and,  even  in  that 
cafe,  after  done  with,  fliould  be  properly  cleanfed,  and 
kept  in  a place  free  from  dirt.  Let  your  cafk  be  well 
cleaned  with  boiling  water ; and  if  the  bung  hole  is  large 
enough,  ferub  them  well  with  a fmall  birch-broom,  or 
brutli.  If  you  find  them  bad,  and  a very  mufly  feent 
comes  from  them,  take  out  the  heads,  and  let  them  be 
ferubbed  clean  with  a hand  brufli,  fand,  and  fullers- 
earth.  When  you  have  done  this,  put  on  the'  head 

again, 
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again,  and  fcald  it  well,  then  throw  in  a piece  of  un- 
packed lime,  and  ftop  the  bung  clofe.  When  they  have 
flood  Tome  time,  rince  them  well  with  cold  water,  and 
thev  will  be  properly  prepared  for  ufe. 

The  greateft  attention  mull  likewife  be  paid  to  the 
care  of  your  coolers,  which  are  implements  of  very  ma- 
terial conference;  for,  if  they  are  not  properly  kept  in 
order,  your  liquor,  from  a fecret  and  unaccountable 
caufe,  abftraCts  a naufeoufnefs  that  will  entirely  deflroy 
it.  This  often  proceeds  from  wet  having  been  infufed 
in  the  wood,  as  it  is  fometimes  apt  to  lodge  in  the  crevi- 
ces of  old  coolers,  and  even  infedi  them  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  it  will  not  depart,  though  many  walkings  and  fcal- 
dings  are  applied.  One  caufe  incidental  to  this  evil  is, 
{uffering  women  to  wafli  in  a brewhoufe,  which  ought, 
by  no  means,  to  be  permitted,  where  any  other  conve- 
nience can  be  had ; for  nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  than 
the  remnants  of  dirty  foap  fuds  left  in  veffels  calculated 
only  tor  the  purpofe  of  brewing. 

. When  you  prepare  the  coolers,  be  careful  never  to  let 
the  water  Hand  too  long  in  them,  as  it  will  foak  in,  and 
foon  turn  putrid,  when  the  flench  will  enter  the  wood, 
and  render  them  almoft  incurable.  To  prevent  fuch 
confequences,  as  well  as  to  anfwer  good  purpofes,  it  has 
been  recommended,  where  fixed  brewhoufes  are  in- 
tended, that  all  coolers  fliould  be  leaded.  It  mud  be 
admitted,  in  the  firft  place,  that  fuch  are  exceeding 
cleanly;  and  fecondly,  that  it  expedites  the  cooling  part 
of  your  liquor  worts,  which  is  very  neceflary  to  forward 
it  tor  working,  as  well  as  afterwards  for  cooling  the 
whole;  for  evaporation  caufes  contiderably  more  wafte 
than  proper  boiling.  It  is  alfo  indifpenfably  neceflary 
that  your  coolers  be  well  fcoured  with  cold  water  two 
or  three  times, , cold  water  being  more  proper  than  hot 
to  effe£t  a perfeCf  cleanfing,  efpecially  if  they  are  in  a 
oad  condition,  from  the  undifcovered  filth  that  may  be 
in  the  crevices. . The  application  of  warm  water  will 
drive  the  infection  farther;  fo  that  if  your  liquor  be  let 
into  the  coolers,  and  any  remain  in  the  crevices,  the  h^at 
will  colleCt  the  foulnefs,  and  render  the  whole  both  dif- 
agreeable  and  unwholefome.  The 
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The  mafh-tub  in  particular  mud:  be  kept  perfe£lly 
clean;  nor  mult  the  grains  be  left  in  the  tub  any  longer 
than  the  day  after  brewing,  left  it  fihould  four  the  tub; 
for  if  there  is  a four  fcent  in  the  brewhoufe  before  your 
beer  is  tunned,  it  will  be  apt  to  infedt  your  liquor  and 
worts. — From  fuch  inconveniencies,  the  neceffity  of 
cleanlinefs  in  utenfilsfor  brewing  is  fufficiently  obvious. 

SECT.  Iir. 

Directions  fur  the  Management  of  the  Mafh-tub,  Pen- 

Jiaff,  SHc. 

TO  render  your  mafh-tub  more  perfect  and  lading, 
you  Ihould  have  a circular  piece  of  brafs  or  copper,  to 
inlay  and  line  the  whole  where  the  penftaff  enters,  to  let 
the  wort  run  off  into  the  underback.  The  penftaft' 
fhould  be  alfo  ftrongly  ferrelled  with  the  fame  metal,  and 
both  well  and  taperly  finilhed,  fo  that  you  can  place  it 
properly.  By  this  method  you  have  it  run  from  the 
finenefs  of  a thread  to  the  fullnefs  of  an  inch  tube,  &c. 
firft  drefting  your  mulk-bafket  with  ftravv,  fern,  or  finall 
bulky  furze  without  Items,  fix  or  eight  inches  in  from 
the  bottom  of  your  balket,  and  fet  quite  perpendicularly 
over  the  whole  with  the  penftaff,  through  the  center  of 
the  balket,  and  the  middle  of  the  furze  or  feme,  and 
fattened  to  the  hole  of  the  tub.  To  fteady  it  properly, 
you  mult  have  a piece  of  iron  let  into  a flaple  fattened  to 
the  tub,  at  the  neareft  part  oppofite  the  balket,  and  to 
reach  nearly  to  it ; and  from  that  piece  another  added 
on  a jointed  fwivel,  or  any  other  contrivance,  fo  as  to  be 
at  liberty  to  let  round  the  balket  like  a dog’s  collar,  and 
to  enter  into  the  ftaple  formed  in  the  fame  to  pin  it  faff, 
and  by  adding  a half-circular  turn  in  the  collar,  in  which 
you  have  room  to  drive  in  a wedge,  which  will  keep  it 
fafe  down  to  the  bottom,  where  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  its  being  difturbed  by  ftirring  the  malli,  which  will 
other  wife  fometimes  be  the  cafe.  When  you  let  go, 
you  will  raife  the  penfiaff  to  your  own  degree  of  runnings 
and  then  fallen  the  ftaff,  by  the  help  of  two  wedges 
tightened  between  the  ftaff  and  the  balket. 
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In  procefs  of  time  the  copper-work,  like  every  thing 
elfe,  will  become  defe&ive,  and  when  this  is  the  cafe, 
you  may  repair  the  imperfection  by  the  following  fimple 
method'.  Work  the  penttaff  in  the  brafs  focket  with 
emery  and  water,  or  oil,  which  will  make  it  perhaps  more 
perfect  than  when  new.  1 he  like  method  is  fometimes 
taken  even  with  cocks  juft  purchafed,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  decaying  fo  foon  as  they  otherwife  would. 

A very  material  addition  may  be  made  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  underbacks,  by  having  a piece  of  copper 
to  line  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  which  may  be  (topped  with 
a cloth  put  fingly  round  a large  cock;  and  when  it  is 
fattened  down  tor  the  wort  to  run,  it  will  be  necetfary 
to  put  a large  weight  on  the  cock,  which  will  prevent 
its  flying  up  by  the  heat.  When  the  liquor  is  pumped 
clean  out  of  the  back,  the  cloth  round  the  cock  will 
enable  you  to  take  out  the  cock  with  eafe;  and  there 
thou  Id  be  a drain  below  the  underback  to  carry  off  the 
water,  which  will  enable  you  to  wath  it  perfectly  clean 
with  very  little  trouble.  This  drain  tliould  be  made 
with  a clear  defcent,  fo  as  no  damp  may  remain  under 
the  back.  With  the  conveyance  of  water  running  into 
your  copper,  you  may  be  enabled  to  work  that  water 
in  a double  quantity,  your  underback  being  filled  by  the 
means  of  letting  it  in  at  your  leifure,  out  of  your  copper, 
through  a (hoot  to  the  math-tub,  and  fo  to  the  under- 
back.— Thus  you  will  have  a referve  againft  the  time 
you  with  to  fill  your  copper,  which  may  be  completed 
in  a few  minutes,  by  pumping  while  the  under  cock  is 
running.  Thus  much  for  the  principal  utenfils  in  brew- 
ing, which  we  again  recommend  to  be  always  kept  in 
a perfect  ftate  of  cleanlinefs. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  proper  Time  of  Breiciug. 

THE  month  of  March  is  generally  confidered  as  one 
of  the  principal  feafons  for  brewing  malt  liquor  for  long 
keeping;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  air  at  that  time 
of  the  year  is,  in  general,  temperate,  and  contributes 
'IX.  T t to 
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to  the  gbod  working  or  fermentation  of  the  liquor,  which 
principally  promotes  its  preservation  and  good  keeping. 
Very  cold,  as  well  as  very  hot  weather,  prevents  the 
free  fermentation  or  working  of  liquors;  fo  that,  if  you 
brew  in  very  cold  weather,  unlefs  you  ufe  fome  means 
to  warm  the  cellar  while  new  drink  is  working,  it  will 
never  clear  itfelf  in  the  manner  you  would  wifli,  and  the 
fame  misfortune  will  arife  if,  in  very  hot  weather,  the. 
cellar  is  not  put  into  a temperate  date;  the  confequence 
of  all  which  will  be,  that  fuch  drink  will  be  muddy  and 
four,  and,  perhaps,  in  fuch  a degree,  as  to  be  pall  re- 
covery. Such  accidents  often  happen,  even  in  the  pro- 
per feafon  for  brewing,  and  that  owing  to  the  badnefs 
of  the  cellar;  for  when  they  are  dug  in  fpringy  grounds, 
or  are  fubje£t  to  damps  in  the  winter,  the  liquor  will 
chill,  and  become  vapid  or  flat.  When  cellars  are  of 
this  nature,  it  is  advifeable  to  make  your  brewings  in 
March,  rather  than  in  Oftober;  for  you  may  keep  your 
cellars  temperate  in  fummer,  but  cannot  warm  them  in 
winter.  Thus  your  beer  brewed  in  March  will  have 
due  time  to  fettle  and  adjufl  itfelf  before  the  cold  can  do 
it  any  material  injury. 

All  cellars  for  keeping  liquor  ihould  be  formed  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  no'external  air  can  get  into  them ; for  the 
variation  of  the  air  abroad,  were  there  free  admiflion  of 
it  into  the  cellars,  would  caufe  as  many  alterations  in  the 
liquors,  and  would  thereby  keep  them  in  fo  unfettled  a 
(late,  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  drinking.  A conftant 
temperate  air  digefts  and  foftens  malt  liquors,  fo  that 
they  tafte  quite  foft  and  fmooth  to  the  palate;  but  in 
cellars,  which  are  unequal,  by  letting  in  heats  and  colds, 
the  liquor  will  be  apt  to  fuftain  very  material  injury. 

SECT.  V. 

On  the  Quality  of  Water  proper  for  Brewing. 

IT  has  evidently  appeared,  from  repeated  experience, 
that  the  water  belt  in  quality  for  brewing  is  river  water, 
fuch  as  is  foft,  and  has  received  thofe  benefits  which  na- 
turally arife  from  the  air  and  fun;  for  this  eafily  pene- 
trates 
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trates  into  the  grain,  and  extras  its  virtues,  On  the 
contrary,  hard  waters  afiringe  and  bind  the  power  of  the 
malt  fo  that  its  virtue  is  not  ireely  communicated  to  the 
liauoV.  There  arefome,  who  hold  it  as  a maxim,  tiat 
all  water  that  will  mix  with  foap  is  fit  tor  brewing, 
which  is  the  cafe  with  molt  river-water;  and  it  has  been 
frequently  experienced,  that  when  the  lame  quantity  of 
malt  has 'been  ufed  to  a barrel  of  river-water,  as  to  a 
barrel  of  fpring-water,  the  brewing  from  the  former  has 
excelled  the  other  in  ffrength  above  five  degrees  m 
twelve  months  keep.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obierved,  that 
the  malt  was  not  only  the  fame  in  quantity  for  one  barrel 
as  for  the  other,  but  was  the  fame  in  quality,  having 
been  all  meafured  from  the  fame  heap.  The  hops  were 
alfo  the  fame,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  time 
of  boiling  equal  in  each.  They  were  worked  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  tunned  and  kept  in  the  fame  cellar. 
This  is  the  moft  demonffrable  and  undeniable  proof  that 
the  difference  took  place  from  the  difference  ot  the 
quality  of  the  water.  ' 

Various  experiments  have  been  tried  by  gentlemen 
in  different  counties,  to  afeertain  the  truth  ot  this  very 
effential  difference  in  malt  liquors,  arifingTrom  the  qua- 
lity of  the  water;  but,  after  all,  they  have  been  left  in 
a (fate  of  perplexity. 

One  circumftance  has  greatly  puzzled  the  ableft 
brewers,  and  that  is,  when  feveral  gentlemen  in  the  fame 
town  have  employed  the  fame  brewer,  have  had  the  fame 
malt,  the  fame  hops,  and  the  fame  water,  and  brewed 
in  the  fame  month,  and  broached  their  drink  at  the  fame 
time,  yet  one  has  had  beer  exceeding  fine,  ftrong,  and 
well-tafled,  while  the  others  have  had  hardly  any  worth 
drinking.  In  order. to  account  for  this  very  lingular  dif- 
ference, three  reafons  may  be  advanced.  Firft,  it  might 
arife  from  the  difference  of  weather,  which  might  happen 
at  the  feveral  brewings  in  this  month,  and  make  an  al- 
teration in  the  working  of  the  liquors.  Secondly,  the 
yeafl,  or  barm,  might  be  of  different  forts,  or  in  different 
(fates,  wherewith  thefe  liquors  .were  worked;  and. 
Thirdly,  the  cellars  might  not  be  equally  adapted  for 
the  purpofe.  The  goodnefs  of  fuch  drink  as  is  brewed 
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for  keeping,  in  a great  meafure  depends  on  the  proper 
form  and  temperature  of  the  cellars  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Beer  made  at  Dorcheder,  which,  in  general,  is  greatlv 
admired,  is,  for  the  moll  part,  brewed  with  chalky- 
water,  which  is  to  be  had  in  fnod  parts  of  that  county; 
and  as  the  foil  is  generally  chalk,  the  cellars,  being  dug 
in  that  dry  foil,  contribute  to  the  good  keeping  of  their 
drink,  it  being  ot  a clofe  texture,  and  of  a drying  qua- 
lity, fo  as  to  diflipate  damps;  for  it  has  been  found  by 
experience,  that  damp  cellars  are  injurious  to  the  keeping 
ot  liquor,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  calks. 

Water  that  is  naturally  of  a hard  quality  may  be, 
in  fome  degree,  foftened  by  expoling  it  to  the  air  and  fun, 
and  putting  into  it  fome  pieces  of  foft  chalk  to  infufe; 
or,  when  the  water  is  fet  on  to  boil,  in  order  to  be 
poured  on  the  majt,  put  into  it  a quantity  of  bran,  which 
will  take  oil  fome  part  of  its  fharpnefs,  and  make  it 
better  extratt  the  virtues  of  the  malt. 

S E C T.  VI. 

Of  the  Quality  of  the  Malt  and  Hops  mojt  proper  to  be 
chofenfor  Brewing,  with  fome  necef'ary  Ob/ervaticns 
on  the  Management  of  each. 

THERE  are  two  forts  of  malt,  the  general  diftinc- 
tion  between  which  is,  that  the  one  is  high,  and  the  other 
low  dried.  The  former  of  thefe,  when  brewed,  pro- 
duces a liquor  of  a deep  brown  colour;  and  the  other, 
which  is  the  low  dried,  will  produce  a liquor  of  a pale 
colour.  The  fird  is  dried  in  fuch  a manner  as  rather  to 
be  fcorched  than  dried,  and  is  much  lefs  Whole  fome  than 
the  pale  malt.  It  has  likewife  been  found  by  experience, 
that  brown  malt,  although  it  may  be  well  brewed,  will 
fooner  turn  tharp  than  the  pale;  from  whence,  among 
other  reafons,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  pre-eminence. 

We  have  farther  proofs  of  this  diftinftion  from  various 
people,  but  particularly  one: — A gentleman,  who  has 
made  the  Art  of  Brewing  his  dudv  for  many  years,  and 
who  gives  his  opinion  and  knowledge  in  words  to  this 
purpofe,  fays,  brown  malt  makes  the  bed  drink 

when 
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when  it  is  brewed  with  a coarfe  river  water,  fuch  as  that 
of  the  Thames  about  London  ; and  that  likewife  being 
brewed  with  fuch  water  makes  very  good  ale  ; but  that 
it  will  not  keep  above  fix  months  without  turning  dale, 
even  though  he  allows  fourteen  bufhels  to  the  hog  (bead. 
He  adds,  that  he  has  tried  the  high-dried  malt  to  brew 
beer  with  for  keeping,  and  hopped  it  accordingly;  and 
vet  he  could  never  brew  it  fo  as  to  drink  fott  and  mellow 
like  that  brewed  with  pale  malt,  "lhere  is,  he  fays,  an 
acid  quality  in  the  high-dried  malt,  which  occafions  thofe 
who  drink  it  to  be  greatly  troubled  with  that  diforder 
called  the  heart  burn. 

' What  we  have  here  faid  with  refpecf  to  malt  refers 
only  to  that  made  of  barley;  for  wheat-malt,  pea-malt, 
or  high-coloured  liquor,  will  keep  fome  years,  and  drink 
foft  and  fmooth,  but  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  have  the 
flavour  of  mum. 

Malt  high-dried  fhould  not  be  ufed  in  brewing  till  it 
has  been  ground  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  as  it  will  then 
yield  much  Wronger  drink  than  from  the  fame  quantity 
ground  hut  a fhort  time  before  it  is  ufed.  On  the  con- 
trary, pale  malt,  which  has  not  received  much  of  the 
fire,  muft  not  remain  ground  above  a week  before  it  is 
ufed. 

With  refpecf  to  hops,  the  neweff  are  by  far  the  belt. 
They  will,  indeed,  remain  very  good  for  two  years,  but 
after  that  they  begin  to  decay,  and  lofe  their  flavour, 
unlefs  great  quantities  are  kept  together,  in  which  cafe 
they  will  keep  good  much  longer  than  in  fmall  quantities. 
In  order  the  better  to  preferve  them,  they  fhould  be  kept 
in  a very  dry  place,  contrary  to  the  prafitice  of  thofe  who 
deal  in  them,  whomaking  felf-intereft  tbeir  firft  confidera- 
tion,  keep  them  as  damp  as  they  can,  to  increafe  their 
weight. 

It  will  happen,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  that  hops  will 
grow  ftale,  decayed,  and  lofe  their  natural  bitternefs; 
but  this  defect  may  be  removed,  by  unbagging  them, 
and  fprinkling  them  with  aloes  and  water. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  is  evident,  that  every  one 
of  the  particulars  mentioned  fhould  be  judicioufly  chofen 

. before 
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before  you  commence  brewing,  otherwife  you  will  fuf- 
tain  a lofs,  which  will  be  aggravated  by  your  labours 
being  in  vain.  It  is  likewise  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
yeafl  or  barm,  with  which  you  work  vour  liquor,  mult 
be  well  confidered,  for  otherwife,  even  by  that  alone,  a 
good  brewing  may  be  totally  deftroyed.  Be  always  par- 
ticularly careful  that  you  are  provided  with  every  necef- 
fary  article  previous  to  your  commencing  the  bufinefs 
of  brewing;  for  if  the  wort  waits  for  any  thing  that 
lbould  be  immediately  at  hand,  it  will  be  attended  with 
very  bad  confequcnces. 

SEC  T.  VII. 

The  Procefs,  or  Practical  Part  of  Brewing. 

HAVING,  in  the  preceding  fe&ions,  fully  explained 
the  neceflary  precautions  to  be  taken  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  this  very  important  bufinefs,  we  (hall 
now  proceed  to  give  a concife  detail  of  every  thing 
that  is  neceflary  to  be  obferved  and  attended  to  in  the 
regular  procefs  of  it,  from  the  malt  being  firtt  malted, 
to  the  liquor  being  tunned  ofF  for  the  cellar. 

Your  utenfils  being  all  properly  cleanfed,  and  fealded, 
your  malt  ground,  your  water  in  the  copper  boiling,  and 
your  penftaflf  well  let,  you  mud  then  proceed  to  mafh, 
by  putting  a fufheient  quantity  of  boiling  water  into  your 
tub,  in  which  it  mull  ftand  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
ileam  is  gone  oflf,  or  till  you  can  fee  your  own  fliadow  in 
it.  It  will  be  then  neceflary,  that  one  perfon  ihould  pour 
the  malt  gently  in,  while  another  is  carefully  llirring  it; 
fpr  it  is  equally  eflential  that  the  fame  care  Ihould  be  ob- 
ferved when  the  mafh  is  thin  as  when  thick.  1 his  being 
effe£tually  done,  and  having  a fufficient  referve  of  malt 
to  cover  the  mad),  to  prevent  evaporation,  you  may 
cover  your  tub  with  facks,  &cc.  and  leave  your  malt 
three  hours  to  fteep,  which  will  be  a proper  time  for  the 
e\'tra£lion  of  its,  virtues. 

Before  you  let  the  mafli  run,  be  careful  to  be  prepared 
with  a pail  to  catch  the  firfl  Hufli,  as  that  is  generally 
thickifh,  and  another  pail  to  be  applied  while  you  return 
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the  fird  on  the  mafli,  and  fo  on  for  two  or  three  times, 
or,  at  lead,  till  it  runs  fine. 

By  this  time,  your  copper  fliould  be  boiling,  and  a 
convenient  tub  placed  dole  to  your  malh-  tub.  Let  into 
it  through  your  ipout  half  the  quantity  of  boiling  water 
you  mean  to  ufe  for  drawing  off  your  bed  wort;  after 
which  you  mud  indantly  turn  the  cock  to  fill  up  again, 
which,  with  a proper  attention  to  the  fire,  will  boil  in 
due  time.  During  fuch  time,  you  mud  flop  the  malh 
with  this  hot  water  out  of  the  convenient  tub,  in  mode- 
rate quantities,  every  eight  or  ten  minutes  till  the  whole 
is  confumed;  and  then  let  oft  the  remaining  quantity, 
which  will  be  boiling  hot,  to  the  finifhing  procefs  for 
drong  beer. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  fill  your  copper,  and  let 
it  boil  as  quick  as  pofiible  for  the  fecond  malh,  whether 
you  intend  it  either  tor  nle  or  fmall  beer.  Being  thus 
tar  prepared,  let  off  the  remaining  quantity  of  water  into 
your  tub,  as  you  did  tor  the  drong  beer;  but  if  you 
would  have  fmall  beer  befides,  you  mud  ad  accord- 
inglyf  bv  boiling  a proper  quantity  off  in  due  time,  and 
letting  it  into  the  tub  as  before. 

W if h refped  to  the  quantity  of  malt,  twenty-four 
bulhels  will  make  two  hogfheads  ot  as  good  drong  beer 
as  any  perfon  would  with  to  drink,  as  alfo  two  hoglheads 
ot  very  decent  ale.  The  drong  beer  made  from  this 
quantity  of  malt  thould  be  kept  two  or  three  years  before 
it  is  tapped,  and  the  ale  never  lefs  than  one.  If  your 
malh  is  only  for  one  hogfhead,  it  fhould  be  two  hours 
in  running  off;  if  for  tw'o  hogdieads,  turn  hours  and  a 
halt;  and  for  any  greater  quantity,  three  hours. 

Particular  attention  mud  be  paid  to  the  time  of  deep- 
ing your  mafhes.  Strong  beer  mud  be  allowed  three 
hours;  ale,  one  hour;  and,  if  you  draw  fmall  beer  after, 
half  an  hour.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  your  boilings 
will  regularly  take  place  of  each  other,  which  will  greatly 
expedite  the  bufinefs.  Be  careful,  in  the  courfe  of  mafh- 
1 “ *s  thoroughly  dirred  from  the  bottom,  and 

efpecially  round  the  muck-bafket;  for  being  well  lhaken, 
it  will  prevent  a dagnation  of  the  whole  body  of  the 

malh. 
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mall).  This  iaft  prrcefs  demands  peculiar  attention,  for 
without  it  your  beer  will  certainly  be  foxed,  and,  at  beft,v 
will  have  a very  difagreeable  flavour. 

In  the  preparation  for  boiling,  the  greateft  care  mutt 
be  taken  to  put  the  hops  in  with  the  flirt  wort,  or  it  will 
cher,  in  a few  minutes.  As  foon  as  the  copper  is  full 
enough,  make  a good  fire  under  it;  but  be  careful  in 
filling  it  to  leave  room  enough  for  boiling.  Quick  bail- 
ing is  part  of  the  bufinefs  that  requires  very  particular 
attention.  Great  caution  fhould  likevvife  be  obferved 
when  the  liquor  begins  to  fwell  in  waves  in  the  copper. 
If  you  have  no  attendant  be  particularly  attentive  to  its 
motions;  and  being  provided  with  an  iron  rod  of  a proper 
length,  crooked  at  one  end,  and  jagged  at  the  other, 
then  with  the  crook  you  are  enabled  to  open  the  furnace, 
or  copper-door,  and  with  the  other  end  pufh  in  the 
damper,  without  rtirring  from  your  ftation;  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  firft  fwell  you  will  have  fufficient  time  to 
proportion  your  fire,  as  care  fliould  be  taken  that  it  is 
not  too  fierce.  When  the  boil  is  properly  got  under, 
you  may  increafe  the  fire  fo  that  it  may  boil  brifkly. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  proper  time  the  liquor  fliould 
boil,  you  may  make  ufe  of  the  following  expedient: 
Take  a clean  copper  bow]  dilh,  dip  out  fome  of  the 
liquor,  and  when  you  difcovera  working,  and  the  hops 
finking,  then  conclude  it  to  be  fufficiently  boiled.  Long 
and  flow  boiling  is  not  only  pernicious,  but  it  like  wife 
walles  the  liquor;  tor  the  flower  it  boils  the  lower  it 
drops,  and  finges  to  your  copper;  whereas  quick  boiling 
has  a contrary  effe£t.  Eflence  of  malt  is  extrafcled  by 
length  of  boiling,  by  which  you  can  make  it  to  the 
thicknefs  of  honey  or  treacle.  In  fome  parts  of  York- 
fliire  they  value  their  liquor  for  its  great  ftrength,  by  its 
aflfefling  the  brain  for  two  or  three  days  after  intoxication. 
This  is  the  effect  of  long  boiling;  for  in  *kat  county 
they  boil  liquor  for  three  hours;  and  what  is  is  rtill  worfe, 
when  it  finks  in  the  copper,  from  the  wafle  in  boiling, 
they  every  now  and  then  add  a little  frclh  wort,  which, 
without  doubt,  muft  produce  ftagnation,  and,  confe- 
quently,  impurities. 


When 
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When  your  liquor  is  properly  boiled,  be  fure  to  tra- 
verfe  a fmall  quantity  of  it  over  all  the  coolers,  fo  as  to 
fret  a proper  quantity  cold  immediately  to  fet  to  work; 
but  if  the  airinefs  of  your  brewhoufe  is  not  fufficient  to 
expedite  a quantity  foon,  you  mull  traverfe  a fecond 
quantity  over  the  coolers,  and  then  let  it  into  fli allow 
tubs.  Put  thefe  into  any  pafTage  where  there  is  a tho- 
rough draft  of  air,  but  where  no  rain  or  other  wet  can 
get  to  it.  Then  let  off  the  quantity  of  two  baring-tubs- 
full  from  the  firft  one,  the  fecond  and  third  coolers, 
which  may  be  foon  got  cold,  to  be  ready  for  a fpeedy 
working,  and  then  the  remaining  part  that  is  in  your 
copper  may  be  quite  let  out  into  the  firft  cooler.  In  tfie 
mean  time  mend  the  fire,  and  alfo  attend  to  the  hops,  to 
make  a dear  paflage  through  the  ftrainer. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  as  foon  as  the  liquor  is 
done  running,  return  to  your  bulineisot  pumping  , but 
be  careful  to  remember,  that,  when  yon  have  got  tour  or 
five  pails  full,  you  then  return  all  the  hops  into  the  cop- 
per for  the  ale. 

By  this  time  the  fmall  quantity  ot  liquor  traverled 
over  your  coolers  being  futhciently  cooled,  you  mull 
proceed  to  fet  your  liquor  to  work,  the  manner  of  doing 
which  is  as  follows : 

Take  four  quarts  of  barm,  and  divide  half  of  it  into 
fmall  veffels,  fuch  as  clean  bowls,  bafons,  or  mugs, 
adding  thereto  an  equal  quantity  ot  wort,  which  ftiould 
be  almoft  cold.  As  foon  as  it  foments  to  the  top  of  the 
veflel,  put  it  into  two  pails,  and  when  that  works  to  the 
top,  put  one  into  a baring-tub,  and  the  other  into  an- 
other. When  you  have  half  a baring-tub  full  together, 
you  ma}  put  the  like  quantity  to  each  ot  them,  and  then 
cover  them  over,  until  it  comes  to  a fine  white  head. 
This  may  be  perfectly  completed  in  three  hours,  and 
then  put  t'hofe  two  quantities  into  the  working  guile. 
You  may  now  add  as  much  wort  as  you  have  got  ready ; 
for,  if  the  weather  is  open,  you  cannot  work  it  too  cold. 
If  you  brew  in  cold  frofty  weather,  keep  the  brewhoufe 
warm;  hut  never  add  hot  wort  to  keep  the  liquor  to  a 
blood  heat,  that  being  a bad  maxim ; for  hot  wort  put 
IX.  Uu  to 
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to  co'd,  as  well  as  cold  to  hot,  is  fo  intemperate  in 
its  nature,  that  it  Agnates  the  proper  operation  of  the 
barm. 

Be  particularly  careful  that  your  harm  be  not  from 
foxed  beer,  that  is,  beer  heated  by  ill  management  in  its 
working;  for  in  that  cafe  it  is  likely  to  carry  with  it  the 
contagion.  If  your  barm  be  flat,  and  you  cannot  pro- 
cure that  which  is  new,  the  method  of  recovering  its 
working  i'S,  by  putting  to  it  a pint  of  warm  fweet  wort, 
of  your  firlT  letting  off,  the  heat  to  be  about  half  the  de- 
giee  of  milk  warm:  then  give  the  vHTel  that  contains  it 
a fhake,  and  it  will  foon  gather  ftrength,  and  be  fit  for 
ufe.  .* 

With  refpe£l  to  the  quantity  of  hops  necefiary  to  be 
ufed,  remember,  that  halfa  pound  of  good  hops  is  fuffici- 
ent  for  a bufliel  of  malt. 

The  laid,  and  mold  Ample  operation  in  the  bufinefs  of 
brewing  is  that  of  tunning,  the  general  methods  of 
doing  which  are,  either  by  having  it  carried  into  the  cel- 
lar on  men’s  (boulders,  or  conveying  it  thither  by  means 
of  leathern  pipes  commonly  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 

Your  cafks  being  perfectly  clean,  fweet  and  dry,  and 
placed  on  the  (land  ready  to  receive  the  liquor,  firftfkim 
off  the  top-barm,  then  proceed  to  fill  your  cafks  quite 
full,  and  immediately  bung  and  peg  them  cjofe.  Bore 
a hole  with  a tap-borer  near  the  fummit  of  the  fdave,  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  top,  as  the  lower  tap-hole  is 
from  the  buttom,  for  working  through  that  upper  hole, 
which  is  a clean  and  more  effe£tual  method  than  work- 
ing it  over  the  cafk  ; for,  by  the  above  method,  being  fo 
clofely  confined,  it  foon  fets  itfelf  into  a convulfive  mo- 
tion of  working,  and  forces  itfelf  fine,  provided  you  at- 
tend to  the  filling  of  your  cafks  five  or  fix  times  a day. 
This  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  for,  by  too  long 
an  omiflion,  it  begins  to  fettle,  ai)d  being  afterwards  dis- 
turbed, it  raifes  a (harp  fermentation,  which  produces 
an  inceflant  working  of  a fpurious  froth  that  may  conti- 
nue for  fome  weeks,  and,  after  all,  give  your  beer  a dif- 
ag reeable  tafte. 

One  material  caution  neceffary  to  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance 
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brance  is  this:  That  however  careful  you  may  be  in  at- 
tending to  all  the  preceding  particulars, “yet  it'your  cafks 
are  no”  kept  in  good  order,  flill  the  brewing  may  be 
fpoiled.  New  calks  are  apt  to  give  liquor  a bad  tafte, 
if  they  are  not  well  fcalded  and  feafoned  feveral  days  fuc- 
cellively  before  they  are  ufed  ; and  old  cafks,  if  they  tfand 
any  time  out  of  ufe,  are  apt  to  grow  mully. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  practical  part  of  brew- 
ing, and  brought  the  liquor 'from  the  malli-tub  to  the 
calk,  we  lhall  now  proceed  to 

SECT.  VIII. 

» * j 

Containing  the  proper  Management  of  Malt  Liquors, 
with  fame  necejjary  Olfervalions  on  the  Whole . 

IN  order  to  keep  ftrong  beer  in  a proper  (late  of  pre- 
fervation,  remember,  that  when  once  the  veffel  is 
broached,  regard  mult  be  paid  to  the  time  in  which  it 
may  be  expended;  for,  if  there  happens  to  be  a quick 
draught  for  it,  then  it  will  lalt  good  to  the  very  bottom; 
but  if  there  is  likely  to  be  but  a flow  draught,  then  do  not 
draw  off  quite  half  before  you  bottle  it,  otherwife  it  will 
grow  flat,  dead,  or  four. 

In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  liquor  which  is  in- 
clofed  in  one  calk,  fo  will  it  be  a lhorrer  or  longer  time 
in  ripening.  A veffcl,  which  contains  two  hoglheads  of 
beer,  will  require  twice  as  much  time  to  perfe£t  itfeif  as 
one  of  a hogfhcad;  and  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  no 
veffel  Ihould  be  ufed  for  ftrong  beer  (which  is  intended 
to  be  kept)  lefs  than  ahoglhead,  as  one  of  that  quantity, 
if  it  is  fit  to  draw  in  a year,  will  have  body  enough  to 
fupport  it  for  two,  three,  or  four  years,  provided  it  has 
a fufficient  ftrength  of  malt  and  hops,  which  is  the  cafe 
with  Dorcheltcr  beer. 

With  refpefl  to  the  management  of  fmall  beer,  the 
firfhconfideration  Ihould  be  to  make  it  tolerably  good  in 
quality,  which  in  various  inltances  will  be  found  truly 
ceconomical;  for  if  it  is  not  good,  fervants,  for  whom  it 
is  principally  calculated,  wall  be  feeble  in  futnmer  time 
< U u 2 incapable 
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incapable  of  ftrong  work,  and  fubjeft  to  various  diforders. 
Befides,  when  the  beer  is  bad,  a great  deal  will  be  thrown 
away;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  good  wholefome  drink 
will  be  valued,  and  confequently  taken  care  of.  It  is 
advifeable  therefore,  where  there  is  a good  cellaring,  to 
brew  a dock  of  final)  beer  in  March  or  October,  or 
in  both  months,  to  be  kept,  if  poffible,  in  hogdieads. 

The  beer  brewed  in  March  ibould  not  be  tapped  till 
October,  nor  that  brewed  in  October  till  the  March 
following;  having  this  regard  to  the  quantity,  that  a 
family,  of  the  fame  number  of  working-people,  will  drink 
at  lead  a third  more  in  funimer  than  in  winter. 

In  order  to  fine  beer,  fome  people,  who  brew  with 
high  dried  barley  malt,  put  a bag,  containing  about 
three  pints  of  wheat  into  every  hogfliead  ot  liquor, 
which  has  had  the  defired  effect,  and  made  the  beer 
drink  folt  and  mellow.  Others  again,  have  put  about 
three  pints  of  wheat-malt  into  a hogfhead,  which  has 
produced  the  like  effect. 

But  all  malt  liquors,  however  well  they  may  be 
brewed,  may  be  fpoiled  by  bad  cellaring ; be  fubjeft  to 
ferment  in  the  cafk,  and  confequently  turn  thick  and 
f6ur.  When  this  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  the  beff  way  of 
bringing  the  liquor  to  itfelf  is,  to  open  the  bung-hole  of 
the  cafk  for  two  or  three  days ; and  if  that  does  not  dop 
the  fermentation,  then  put  in  about  two  or  three  pounds 
of  oyder-fliells,  wadied,  dried  well  in  an  oven,  and  then 
beaten  to  a fine  powder.  After  you  have  put  it  in,  dir 
it  a little,  and  it  will  foon  fettle  the  liquor,  make  it  fine, 
and  take  off  the  fharp  tade.  When  you  find  this  effefted 
draw  it  off  into  another  veffel,  and  put  a fmall  bag  ot 
wheat,  or  wheat-malt  into  it,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  veffel.  It  fometimes  occurs,  that  fuch  fermentations 
will  happen  in  liquor  from  a change  of  weather,  if  it  is 
in  a bad  cellar,  and  will,  in  a few  months,  fall  fine  of 
itfelf,  and  grow  mellow. 

In  fome  country  places  remote  from  principal  towns, 
it  is  a pra&ice  to  dip  whifks  into  yead,  then  beat  it  well, 
and  hang  up  the  whifks,  with  the  yead  in  them,  to  dry ; 
and  if  there  be  no  brewing  till  two  months  afterwards, 

the- 
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the  beating  and  ftirring  one  of  the  whifks  in  new  wort 
will  foon  raife  a working  or  fermentation.  It  is  a rule, 
that  all  liquor  fhould  be  worked  well  in  the  tun,  before 
it  is  put  into  the  veftel,  otherwife  it  will  not  eafily  grow 
fine.  Some  follow  the  rule  of  beating  down  the  yeaft: 
pretty  often  while  it  is  in  the  tun,  and  keep  it  there 
working  for  two  or  three  days,  obferving  to  put  it  into 
the  veffel  juft  when  the  yeaft  begins  to  fall.  This  liquor  is 
in  general  verv  fine,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  that  which 
is  put  into  the  veffel  foon  after  it  is  brewed  will  be  feveral 
months  before  it  comes  to  a proper  ftate  of  perfe£Iion. 

We  have  before  taken  notice  of  the  feafon  for  brewing 
malt  liquors  to  keep.  But  it  may  not  be  improper  fur- 
ther to  obferve,  that  if  the  cellars  are  fubjedt  to  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  or  warm  fummer  air,  it  will  be  beft  to  brew 
in  October,  that  the  liquor  may  have  time  to  digeft  be- 
fore the  warm  feafon  comes  on ; and  if  cellars  are  fubjeft 
to  damp,  and  to  receive  water,  the  beft  time  will  be  to 
brew  in  March.  Some  experienced  brewers  always 
choofe  to  brew  with  the  pale  malt  in  March,  and  the 
brown  in  Otfoher;  fuppoiing,  that  the  pale  malt,  being 
made  with  a lefs  degree  of  fire  than  the  other,  wants  the 
fummer  fun  to  ripen  it;  and  fo,  on  the  contrary,  the 
brown,  having  had  a larger  fhare  of  the  fire  to  dry  it,  is 
more  capable  of  defending  itfelf  againft  the  cold  of  the 
winter  feafon. 

All  that  remains  further  to  be  faid  relative  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  malt  liquors  we  (hall  preferve  in 

SECT.  IX. 

Containing  the  Proper  Method  of  bottling  Malt  Liquors. 

AS  a neceffary  preparation  for  executing  this  bufinefs 
properly,  great  attention  muft  be  paid  to  your  bottles, 
which  muft  firft  be  well  cleaned  and  dri'fed;  for  wet 
bottles  will  make  the  liquor  turn  mouldy  or  mothery,  as 
it  is  called ; and  by  wet  bottles  a great  deal  of  good  beer 
is  frequently  fpoiled.  Though  the  bottles  may  be  clean 
and  dry,  yet,  if  the  corks  are  not  new  and  found,  the 

liquor 
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liquor  will  be  (till  liable  to  be  damaged ; for,  if  the  air 
can  get  into  the  bottles,  the  liquor  will  grow  flat,  and 
never  rife.  Many  who  have  flattered  themfelves  they 
knew  how  to  be  faving,  by  ufing  old  corks  on  thisocca- 
fion,  have  fpoiled  as  much  liquor  as  flood  them  in  four  or 
five  pounds,  only  for  want  of  laying  out  three  or  four 
fhillings.  If  bottles  are  corked  as  they  fliould  be,  it, 
will  be  difficult  to  draw  the  cork  without  a fcrew;  and  to 
feeure  the  drawing  of  the  cork  without  breaking,  the 
fcrew  ought  to  go  through  the  cork,  and  then  the  air 
muft  neceffarily  find  a paffage  where  the  fcrew  has 
palled.  If  a cork  had  once  been  in  a bottle,  though  it 
has  not  been  drawn  with  a fcrew,  yet  that  cork  will  turn 
mufty  as  foon  as  expofed  to  the  air,  and  will  com- 
municate its  ill  flavour  to  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  next 
put,  and  fpoil  the  liquor  that  way.  In  the  choice  of 
corks,  take  thofe  that  are  foft  and  clear  from  fpecks. 
You  may alfoobferve,  in  thebottlingof liquor,  thatthetop 
and  middle  of  the  hoglhead  are  the  ftrongeft,  and  will 
foonerrifein  the  bottles  than  the  bottom.  Whenyou  begin 
to  bottle  a veffel  of  any  liquor,  be  fure  not  to  leave  it  till 
all  is  completed,  otherwife  it  will  have  different  taftes. 

If  you  find  a veffel  of  liquor  begins  to  grow  flat 
whilft  it  is  in  common  draught,  bottle  it,  and  into  every 
bottle  put  a piece  of  loaf  l'ugar  of  about  the  fize  of  a 
walnut,  which  will  make  it  rife  and  come  to  itfelf:  and, 
to  forward  its  ripening,  you  may  fet  fome  bottles  in  hay 
in  a warm  place ; but  flraw  will  not  affift  its  ripening. 

If  you  fliould  have  the  opportunity  of  brewing  a good 
flock  of  fmall  beer  in  March  and  O&ober,  fome  of  it 
may  be  bottled  at  the  end  of  fix  months,  putting  into 
every  bottle  a lump  of  loaf  fugar;  which,  in  the  fummer, 
will  make  it  a very  pleafant  and  refrefhing  drink.  Or  if 
you  happen  to  brew  in  fummer,  and  are  deftrous  of 
brilk  fmall  beer,  as  foon  as  it  has  done  working,  bottle 
it  as  before  directed. 

Where  your  cellars  happen  not  to  be  properly  calcu- 
lated for  the  prefervation  of  your  beer,  you  may  ufe  the 
following  expedient:  Sinkholes  in  the  ground,  put  into 
them  large  oil  jars,  and  fill  up  the  earth  clofe  about  the 
° fldes. 
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tides.  One  of  the  jars  will  hold  about  two  dozen  bot- 
tles, and  will  keep  the  liquor  in  proper  order;  but  care 
mud  be  taken  that  the  tops  of  the  jars  are  kept  clofe 
covered.  In  winter  time,  when  the  weather  is  trolly, 
Ihut  up  all  the  lights  or  windows  of  your  cellars,  and 
cover  them  clofe  with  horfe-dung,  which  will  keep  your 
beer  in  a very  proper  and  temperate  (late. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  feftion  and  chapter  with  that  in  - 
formation,  which,  it  properly  attended  to,  may  be  found  , 
at  times,  of  the  higheft  convenience  and  utility. 

To  Preferve  Yeajl. 

IF  you  wilh  to  preferve  a large  (lock  of  yeall, 
which  will  keep  and  be  of  ufe  for  feveral  months,  either 
for  brewing,  or  to  make  bread  or  cakes,  you  mull  follow 
thefe  directions.  When  you  have  plenty  of  yealt,  and 
are  apprehenfive  of  a future  fcarcity,  take  a quantity  of 
it,  (fir  and  work  it  wrell  with  a whilk  until  it  becomes 
liquid,  and  thin.  Then  get  a large  wooden  platter, 
cooler,  or  tub,  clean  and  dry,  and  wdth  a foft  brufh  lay 
a thin  layer  of  veatt  on  the  tub,  and  turn  the  mouth 
downwards,  that  no  dull  may  fall  upon  it,  but  fo  that 
the  air  may  get  under  to  dry  it.  When  that  coat  is  very 
dry,  then  lay  on  another,  and  fo  on  till  you  have  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity,  even  two  or  three  inches  thick,' always 
taking  care  that  the  vealt  is  verv  drv  in  the  tub  before 
you  lav  any  more  on,  and  this  will  keep  good  for  feveral 
months.  When  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  this  yeall,  cut 
a piece  off,  anc'Hay  it  into  w'arm  water ; then  ftir  it  toge- 
ther, and  it  will  be  fir  for  ufe.  If  it  is  for  brewing,  take 
a large  handful  of  birch  tied  together,  dip  it  into  the 
ye »ft,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  In  this  manner  you  may 
do  as  many  as  vou  pleafe  ; but  take  care  no  dull  comes 
to  it.  When  your  beer  is  fit  to  fet  to  work,  throw  in  one 
of  thele,  and  it  will  make  it  work  as  well  as  if  you  had 
made  frelli  yeall. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  TRUSSING  POULTRY,  Sic. 

THERE  are  various  reafons  why  the  experienced 
and  prudent  houfekeeper  fhould  be  properly  ac- 
quainted with  this  neceffary  preparation  to  the  Art  of 
Cookery.  In  London  every  article  is  generally  truffed  by 
the  poulterer  of  whom  it  is  bought;  but  it  frequently 
happens  that  either  from  inexperience  or  negligence  of 
the  fervants,  and  want  of  knowledge  in  the  cook,  tho 
article  appears  on  the  table  with  difgrace.  Another  very 
fubftantial  reafon  for  the  cook  having  this  knowledge  is, 
that  the  families  in  which  they  ferve  are  frequently  in 
counties  where  there  are  no  poulterers,  and  confequently 
they  are  under  the  necettity  of  killing  and  trufiing  their 
own  poultry.  To  be  prepared,  therefore,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  bufinefs,  we  recommend  a proper  attention 
to  the  following  general  rules:  He  careful  that  all  the 
ftubs  are  perfe£ily  taken  out ; and  when  you  draw  any 
kind  of  poultry,  you  mud  be  very  particular  to  avoid 
breaking  the  gall,  for  fhould  that  happen,  no  means  can 
be  ufed  to  take  away  that  bitternefs,  which  will  totally 
deftroy  the  natural  and  proper  tafte  of  the  article  dreffed. 
Great  care  fhould  likewife  be  taken  that  you  do  not 
break  the  gut  joining  to  the  gizzard ; for,  fhould  this 
happen,  the  infide  will  be  gritty,  and  the  whole  fpoiled. 
Thefe  are  to  be  attended  to  as  general  matters.  We 
fhall  proceed  to  particulars,  beginning  with 

Turkics. 

HAVING  properly  picked  your  turkey,  break  the 
leg  bone  clofe  to  the  foot,  and  draw  out  the  firings  from 
the  thigh,  for  which  purpofe  you  mull  hang  it  on  a hook 
fattened  againft  a wall.  Cut  off  the  neck  clofe  to  the 
back;  but  be  careful  to  leave  the  crop  fkin  fufhciently 
long  to  turn  over  the  back.  Then  proceed  to  take  out 
the  crop,  and  loofen  the  liver  and  gut  at  the  throat  end 
with  your  middle  finger.  Then  cut  off  the  vent,  and 
take  out  the  gut.  Pull  out  the  gizzard  with  a crooked, 
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Harp  pointed  iron,  and  the  liver  will  loon  follow  ; but  be 
careful  not  to  break  the  gall.  Wipe  the  mfide  pt  eSly 
clean  with  a wet  cloth;  having  done  which  cut  the 
breaft-bone  through  on  each  fide  clofe  to  the  back  and 
draw  the  legs  clofe  to  the  crops.  I ben  put  a cloth  o.n 
the  bread,  and  beat  the  high  bone  down  with  a rolling- 
pin  till  it  lies  Hat.  If  the  turkey  is  to  bet  ruffed  for 
boiling,  cut  the  legs  off;  then  put  your  middle  finger 
into  the  infide,  raife  the  {kin  of  the  legs,  and  put  them 
under  the  apron  of  the  turkey.  Put  a fkewer  into  the 
joint  of  the  wing  and  the  middle  joint  of  the  leg,  and  run 
it  through  the  body  and  the  other  leg  and  wing,  ihe 
liver  and  gizzard  muff  be  put  in  the  pinions;  but  be 
careful  fir  It  to  open  the  gizzard  and  take  out  the  filth, 
and  the  gall  of  the  liver.  Then  turn  the  fmall  end  of 
the  pinion  on  the  back,  and  tie  a packthread  over  the 
ends  of  the  legs  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  If  the  tur- 
key is  to  be  roafted,  leave  the  legs  on,  put  a fkewer  in 
the  joint  of  the  wing,  tuck  the  legs  clofe  up,  and  put  the 
fkewer  through  the  middle  of  the  legs  and  body.  On 
the  other  fide,  put  another  fkewer  in  at  the  fmall  part  of 

the  le^.  Put  it  clofe  on  the  outfide  of  the  fidefman,  and 

put  the  fkewer  through,  and  the  fame  on  the  other  fide. 
Put  the  liver  and  gizzard  between  the  pinions,  and  turn 
the  point  of  the  pinion  on  the  back.  1 hen  put,  clofe 
above  the  pinions,  another  fkewer  through  the  body  of 
the  turkey. 

If  turkey-poults  they  muff  be  truffed  as  follows  : take 
the  neck  from  the  head  and  body,  but  do  not  remove 
the  neck  fkin.  They  are  drawn  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
turkey.  Put  a fkewer  through  the  joint  of  the  pinion, 
tuck  the  legs  clofe  up,  run  the  fkewer  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leg,  through  the  body,  and  fo  on  the  other 
fide.  Cut  off  the  under  part  of  the  bill,  twift  the  fkin 
of  the  neck  round,  and  put  the  head  on  the  point  of  the 
fkewer,  with  the  bill-end  forwards.  Another  fkewer 
muff  be  put  in  the  fidefman,  and  the  legs  placed  be- 
tween the  fidefman  and  apron  on  each  fide.  Pafs  the 
fkewer  through  all,  and  cut  off  the  toe-nails.  It  is  very 
common  to  lard  them  on  the  breaft.  The  liver  and 
gizzaid  may  or  may  not  be  ufed,  as  vou  like. 

IX.  X x 
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Fowls. 

WHEN  you  have  properly  picked  your  fowls,  cut  off 
the  neck  clofe  to  the  back.  I hen  take  out  the  crop,  and 
with  your  middle  finger  loofen  the  liver  and  other  mat- 
ters. Cut  off  the  vent,  draw  it  clean,  and  beat  the  bread 
bone  flat  with  a rolling-pin.  If  your  fowl  is  to  be  boiled, 
cut  oft  the  nails  of  the  feet,  and  tuck  them  down  clofe 
to  the  legs.  Put  vour  finger  into  the  infide,  and  raife 
the  fkin  of  the  legs;  then  cut  a hole  in  the  top  of  the 
fkin,  and  put  the  legs  under.  Put  a fkewer  in  the  firfi: 
joint  of  the  pinion,  bring  the  middle  of  the  leg  clofe  to 
it,  put  the  fkewer  through  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and 
through  the  body;  and  then  do  the  fame  on  the  other 
fide.  Having  opened  the  gizzard,  take  out  the  filth, 
and  the  gall  out  of  the  liver.  Put  the  gizzard  and  the 
liver  in  the  pinion,  turn  the  points  on  the  back,  and  tie 
a firing  over  the  tops  of  the  legs  to  keep  them  in  their 
proper  place.  If  your  fowl  is  to  be  roafted,  put  a 
fkewer  in  the  firfi  joint  ot  the  pinion,  and  bring  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leg  clofe  to  it.  Put  the  fi<ewer  through  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  and  through  the  body,  and  do  the 
fame  on  the  other  fide.  Put  another  fkewer  in  the  fmall 
of  the  leg,  and  through  the  fidefman ; do  the  fame  on  the 
other  fide,  and  then  put  another  through  the  fkin  of  the 
feet.  You  mull  not  forget  to  cut  off  the  nails  of  the  feet. 

ChicIceNs. 

WITH  refpefl  to  picking  and  drawing,  they  mufi 
be  done  in  the  fame  manner  as  fowls.  If  they  are  to  be 
boiled,  cut  off  the  nails,  give  the  finews  a nidi  on  each 
fide  of  the  joint,  put  the  feet  in  at  the  vent,  and  then 
peel  the  rump.  Draw  the,fkin  tight  over  the  legs,  put  a 
fkewer  in  the  firfi  joint  of  the  pinion,  and  bring  the 
middle  of  the  leg  clofe.  Put  the  fkewer  through  the 
middle  of  the  legs,  and  through  the  body,  and  do  the 
fame  on  the  other  fide.  Clean  the  gizzard,  and  take  out 
the  gall  in  the  liver;  put  them  into  the  pinions,  and  turn 
the  points  on  the  back.  If  your  chickens  are  to  be 
roafied,  cut  off  the  feet,  put  a fkewer  in  the  firfi  joint  of 
the  pinions,  and  bring  the  middle  of  the  leg  clofe.  Run 
the  fkewer  through  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  through 

the 
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the  body,  and  do  the  fame  on  the  other  fide.  Put  an- 
other ikewer  into  the  fidefman,  put  the  legs  between  t!  e 
apron  and  the  fidefman,  and  run  the  fkewer  through. 
Having  cleaned  the  liver  and  gizzard,  put  them  in  the 
pinions,  turn  the  points  on  the  back,  and  pull  the  bread 
lkin  over  the  neck. 

Gcefe. 

HAVING  picked  and  dubbed  yohr  goofe  clean,  cut 
the  feet  off  at  the  joint,  and  the  pinion  off  the  fird  joint. 
Then  cut  off  the  neck  almofl  clofe  to  the  back;  but  leave 
the  skin  of  the  neck  long  enough  to  turn  over  the  back. 
Pull  out  the  throat,  and  tie  a knot  at  the  end.  With 
your  middle  finger  loofen  the  liver  and  other  matters  at 
the  bread  end,  and  cut  it  open  between  the  vent  and  the 
rump.  Having  done  this,  draw  out  all  the  entrails,  ex- 
cepting the  foul.  Wipe  it  out  clean  with  a wet  cloth, 
and  beat  the  bread-bone  flat  with  a rolling-pin.  Put' a 
fkewer  into  the  wing,  and  draw  the  legs  clofe  up.  Put 
the  Ikewer  through  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  through 
the  body,  and  the  fame  on  the  other  fide.  Put  another 
skewer  in  the  fmall  of  the  leg,  tuck  it  clofe  down  to 
the  fidefman,  run  it  through,  and  do  the  fame  on  the 
other  fide.  Cut  off  the  end  of  the  vent,  and  make  a 
hole  large  enough  for  the  p’affagc  of  the  rump,  as  by  that 
means  it  will  much  better  keep  in  the  feafon. 

Ducks  are  truffed  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the 
feet  mud  be  left  on,  and  turned  clofe  to  the  legs. 

Pigeons . 

WHEN  you  have  picked  them,  and  cut  off  the  neck, 
clofe  to  the  back,  then  take  out  the  crop,  cut  off  the  vent,  ' 
and  draw  out  the  guts  and  gizzard,  but  leave  the  liver, 
for  a pigeon  has  no  gall.  If  they  are  to  be  roafled,  cut 
off  the  toes,  cut  a flit  in  one  of  the  legs,  and  put  the  other 
through  it.  Draw  the  leg  tight  to  the  pinion,  put  a 
skewer  through  the  pinions,  legs  and  bodv,  and  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife  break  the  bread  flat.  ' Clean  the  giz- 
r - zard,  put  it  in  one  of  the  pinions,  and  turn  the  points  on 
the  back.  If  you  intend  to  make  a pie  of  them,  you 
mud  cut  the  feet  off  at  the  joint,  turn  the  legs,  and  dick, 
them  in  the  fides  clofe  to  the  pinions.  If  they  are  to  be 
dewed,  or  boiled,  they  mud  be  done  in  the  fame  manner. 

X x 2 ' ' Wild 
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Wild  Fowl. 

HAVING  picked  them  clean,  cut  off  the  neck  clofe 
to  the  back,  and  with  your  middle  finger  loolen  the  liver 
and  guts  next  the  bread.  Cutoff  the  pinions  at  the 
firft  joint,  then  cut  a (lit  between  the  vent  and  the  rump, 
and  draw  them  clean.  Clean  them  properly  with  the 
long  feathers  on  the  wing,  cut  off  the  nails,  and  turn  the 
feet  clofe  to  the  legs.  Put  a skewer  in  the  pinion,  pull 
the  legs  clofe  to  the  bread,  and  run  the  skewer  through 
the  legs,  body,  and  the  other  pinion.  Fird  cut  off  the 
vent,  and  then  put  the  rump  through  it.  The  direc- 
tions here  given  are  to  be  followed  in  truding  every  kind 
of  wild  fowl. 

Pheafanfs  and  Partridges. 

HAVING  picked  them  very  clean,  cut  a flit  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  take  out  the  crop,  and  loofen  the  liver 
and  gut  next  the  bread  with  your  fore-finger,  then  cut  olf 
the  vent  apd  draw  them.  Cut  off  the  pinion  at  the  firlt 
joint,  and  wipe  out  the  inflde  with  the  pinion  you  have 
cut  off.  Beat  the  bread-bone  flat  with  a rolling-pin,  put 
a skewer  in  the  pinion,  and  bring  the  middle  of  the  legs 
clofe.  Then  run  the  skewer  through  the  legs,  body, 
and  the  other  pinion,  twid  the  head,  and  put  it  on  the 
end  of  the  skewer,  with  the  bill  fronting  the  bread.  Put 
another  skewer  into  the  fidefman,  and  put  the  legs  clofe 
on  each  fide  the  apron,  and  then  run  the  skewer  through 
all.  If  you  would  with  to  make  the  pheafant  (if  it  is  a 
cock)  have  a pleafing  appearance  on  the  table,  leave  the 
beautiful  feathers  on  the  head,  and  cover  them  gently 
with  paper  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  heat  of 
the  fire.  You  may  likewife  fave  the  long  feathers  in  the 
tail  to  dick  in  the  rump  when  roaded.  If  they  are  for 
boiling,  put  the  legs  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  truding 
a fowl. 

All  kinds  of  moor  game  mud  be  trufled  in  the  fame 
manner. 

1 Woodcocks  and  Snipes. 

AS  thefe  birds  are  remarkably  tender  to  pick,  efpeci- 
ally  if  they  fliould  not  happen  to  be  quite  frefli,  the 
greated  care  mud  be  taken  how  you  handle  them ; for 
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even  the  heat  of  the  hand  will  fometimes  take  off  the 
ikin,  which  will  totally  deftroy  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  the  bird.  Having  picked  them  clean,  cut  the  pinions 
of  the  firft  joint,  and  with  the  handle  of  a knife  beat  the 
bread-bone  flat.  1 Turn  the  legs  clofe  to  the  thighs, 
and  tie  them  together  at  the  joints.  Put  the  thighs  clofe 
to  the  pinions,  put  a fkewer  into  the  pinions,  and  run 
it  through  the  thighs,  body,  and  the  other  pinion. 
Skin  the  head,  turn  it,  take  out  the  eyes,  and  put  the 
head  on  t)ac  point  of  the  ikewer,  with  the  bill  clofe  to 
the  breaft.'  Remember,  that  thefe  birds  mud  never  be 
drawn. 

Lurks. 

WHEN  you  have  picked  them  properly,  cut  off 
their  heads,  and  the  pinions  of  the  flrft  joint.  Beat  the 
breaft-bone  flat,  then  turn  the  feet  clofe  to  the  legs,  and 
put  one  into  the  other.  Draw  out  the  gizzard,  and  run 
a lkewer  through  the  middle  of  the  bodies.  Tie  the 
ikewer  faff  to  the  fpit  when  you  put  them  down  to  roalf. 

Wheat-ears,  and  other  fmall  birds,  muft  be  done  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Hares. 

HAVING  cut  off  the  four  legs  at  the  firft  joint,  raife 
the  (kin  of  the  back,  and  draw  it  over  the  hind  legs. 
Leave  the  tail  whole,  draw7  the  fkin  over  the  back,  and 
flip  out  the  fore  legs.  Cut  the  (kin  off  the  neck  and 
head  ; but  take  care  to  leave  the  ears  on,  and  mind  to 
ikin  them,  Take  out  the  liver,  lights,  & c.  and  be  fure 
to  draw  the  gut  out  of  the  vent.  Cut  the  finews  that 
lie  under  the  hind  legs,  bring  them  up  to  the  fore  legs, 
put  a ikewer  through  the  hind  leg,  then  through  the 
fore  leg  under  the  joint,  run  it  through  the  body,  and  do 
the  fame  on  the  other  fide.  Put  another  fkewer  through, 
the  thick  part  of  the  hind  legs  and  body,  put  the  head 
between  the  (boulders,  and  run  a ikewer  through  to  keep 
it  in  its  place.  Put  a fkewer  in  each' ear  to  make  them 
ltand  ereft,  and  tie  a firing  round  the  middle  of  the 
body  over  the  legs  to  keep  them  in  their  plate.  A young 
faun  muft  be  truffed  juft  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that 
the  ears  muft  be  cut  off. 


Rabbits 
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Rabbits  muff  be  cafed  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hares,  only  obferving  to  cut  ofF  the  ears  clofe  to  the 
head.  Cut  open  the  vent,  and  flit  the  legs  about  an  inch 
upon  each  lide  the  rump.  Make  the  hind  legs  lie  flat, 
and  bring  the  ends  to  the  fore-legs.  Put  a skewer  into 
the  hind- leg,  then  into  the  fore-leg,  and  through  tne 
body.  Bring  the  head  round,  and  put  it  on  the  skewer. 
If  you  want  to  ro.aft  two  together,  trufs  them  at  full 
length  with  fix  skewers  run  through  them  both,  fo  that 
they  may  be  properly  faftened  on  the  fpit. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

THE  COMPLETE  MARKET-WOMAN. 

SECT.  I. 

Directions  for  the  proper  Choice  of  various  Kinds  of 
Butcher's  Meat. 

AS  a neceflary  prelude  to  thefe  ufeful  directions, 
(more  efpecialiy  to  that  part  which  form  the  pre- 
fent  feCtion,)  it  may  not  be  improper  to  acquaint  the  in- 
experienced cook  (for  whofe  ufe  the  whole  of  this  work 
is  particularly  calculated,)  with  a knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  with  which  butcher’s  meat  is  divided,  as  the 
ox,  fheep,  calf,  lamb,  &c. 

In  the  ox  the  fore-quarter  confiftsof  the  haunch,  which 
includes  the  clod,  marrow-bone,  fliin,  and  the  fiicking- 
piece,  which  is  the  neck-end.  The  next  is  the  leg  of 
mutton-piece,  which  has  part  of  the  blade-bone;  then  the 
chuck,  the  brisket,  the  fore  ribs,  and  middle-rib,  which 
is  called  the  chuck-rib.  The  hind-quarter  contains  the 
-firloin  and  rump,  the  thin  and  thick  flank,  the  veiny- 
piece,  and  the  ifch,  each,  or  ach-bone,  buttock  and  leg. 
Thefe  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  carcafe,  befides  which 
are  the  head,  tongue,  and  palate.  The  entrails  are,  the 
fweet-breads,  kidnies,  skirts  and  tripe,  of  the  latter  of 
which  there  are  three  forts,  the  double,  the  roll,  and  the 
reed  tripe. 


In 
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In  a ,/heep,  the  fore-quarter  contains  the  neck,  bread* 
and  flio'ulder  j and  the  hind-quarter,  • the  leg  and  loin. 
The  two  loins  together  are  called  a chine,  or  faddle  of 
mutton,  which  is  edeemed  as  a fine  difh  when  the  meat 
is  fmall  and  fat.  Befides  thefe,  are  the  head  and  pluck, 
which  includes  the  liver,  lights,  heart,  fweet-breads  and 
melt. 

In  a calf the  fore  quarter  confids  of  the  flioulder, 
neck,  and  bread  ; and  the  hind-quarter  the  leg,  which 
contains  the  knuckle,  the  fillet,  and  the  loin.  The  head 
and  inwards  are  called  the  pluck,  and  confid  of  the  heart, 
liver,  lights,  nut  and  melt,  and  what  is  called  the  skirts; 
the  throat  fweetbread,  and  the  wind-pipe  fweetbread.— 
Beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  are  in  feafon  at  all  times  of  the 
year. 

The  fore- quarter  of  a hoitfe-lamh  confids  of  a fiioul- 
der,  neck,  and  bread,  together.  The  hind-quarter  is 
the  leg  and  loin.  The  head  and  pluck  confids  of  the 
liver,  lights,  heart,  nut  and  melt,  as  alfo  the  fry,  which  is 
formed  of  the  fweet-breads,  lamb-dones,  and  skirts,  with 
fome  of  the  liver. — Lamb  may  be  had  at  all  times  in  the 
year  ; but  is  particularly  in  high  feafon  at  Chridmas, 
when  it  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  greated  prefents  that 
can  be  made  from  any  perfon  in  London  to  another  re- 
dding in  the  country. 

Grafs  lamb  comes  in  about  April  or  May,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  weather  at  that  feafon  of  the 
year, . that  in  general  holds  good  till  the  middle  of 
Augud. 

In  a hog,  the  fore-quarter  is  the  fore-loin  and  fpring ; 
and,  if  it  is  a large  hog,  you  may  cut  off  a fpare-rib. 
The  hind-quarter  is  only  the  leg  and  loin.  The  in- 
wards from  what  is  called  the  hallet,  which  confids  of 
the  liver,  crow,  kidney,  and  skirts.  Befides  thefe  there 
are  the  chitterlins,  or  guts,  the  fmaller  part  of  which  are 
cleanfed  for  faufages  and  black-puddings. 

What  is  called  a bacon-hog  is  cut  difierently,  on  account 
of  making  hams,  bacon,  and  pickled  pork.  Here  you 
have  fine  fpare-ribs,  chines,  and  griskins,  and  fat  for 
hog’s-lard.  The  liver  and  crow  are  much  admired, 

frie-d 
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fried  with  bacon  ; and  the  feet  and  ears  are  equally  good 
foufed. 

The  proper  feafon  for  pork  commences  about  Bartho- 
]omew-tide,  and  lalls  all  the  winter.  When  the  fummtr 
begins  it  grows  flabby,  and  is  therefore  not  ufed,  excej  t 
by  thofe  who  are  particularly  attached  to  that  kind  of 
animal  provifion. 

Having  mentioned  thefe  previous  matters  relative  to 
the  fubjedt  in  queflion,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  defcribe 
the  proper  fignatures  by  which  the  market-woman  may 
make  a judicious  choiceof  fuch  articles  as  the  may  have 
occafion  to  provide.  In  doing  this  we  ibafl  begin  with 

Beef. 

IN  making  choice  of  ox-beef,  obferve,  that  if  the 
meat  is  young,  it  will  have  a fine  fmooth  open  grain,  a 
pleafing  carnation  red  colour,  and  be  very  tender.  The 
fat  muff  look  rather  white  than  yellow;  for  when  it  is 
quite  yellow,  the  meat  is  feldom  good.  The  fuet  like- 
wife  mutt  be  perfedtly  white.  To  know  the  difference 
between  ox,  cow,  and  bull  beef,  attend  to  thefe  parti- 
culars: the  grain  of  cow-beef  is  clofer,  and  the  fat  whiter, 
than  that  of  ox-beef,  but  the  lean  is  not  of  fo  bright. a red. 
The  grain  of  bull-beef  is  ftill  clofer,  the  fat  hard  and 
skinny,  the  lean  of  a deep  red,  and  gives  a very  ftrong 
and  rank  feent. 

Mutton. 

IN  order  to  know  whether  mutton  is  young  or  not, 
fqueeze  the  fiefli  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  if  it 
is  young  it  will  feel  tender,  but  if  old,  hard,  continue 
wrinkled,  and  the  fat  will  be  fibrous,  and  clammy.  1 he 
fleffi  of  ewe-mutton  is  paler  than  that  of  the  weather, 
and  the  grain  clofer.  The  grain  of  ram  mutton  is  like- 

wife  clofer,  the  fleffi  is  of  a deep  red,  and  the  fat  fpongv- 

* 

Lamb. 

IF  the  eyes  appear  bright  and  full  in  the  head,  it  is 
good;  but  if  they  are  funk  and  wrinkled  it  is  ffale.  An- 
other way  of  knowing  this  difference  is,  that  if  the  rein 
in  the  neck  of  the  fore-quarter  appears  of  a fine  blue  co- 
lour 
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lour  it  is  frelh ; but,  if  green  or  yellow,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  it  is  ibile.  You  may  likewife  be  lure  it  is  not  good, 
it  you  find  a farnt  difagreeable  fcent  from  the  kidney  in 
the  hind-quarter,  or  if  the  knuckle  feels  limber  on 
touching  it  with  your  fingers. 

Veal. 

THOUGH  the  flefh  of  a cow-calf  is  much  whiter 
than  that  of  a bull,  yet  the  fielh  is  not  fo  firm;  but  the 
fillet  of  the  former  is  generally  preferred  on  account  of 
the  udder.  If  the  head  is  frelh,  the  eyes  will  be  plutrfp; 
but  if  Hale,  they  will  be  funk  and  wrinkled.  It  the  vein 
in  the  Ihoulder  is  not  of  a bright  red,  the  meat  is  not 
frefli;  and  if  there  are  any.  green  or  yellow  fpots  in  it,  be 
allured  it  is  very  bad.  A good  neck  and  bread  will  be 
white  and  dry;  but  if  they  are  clammy,  and  look  green 
or  yellow  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  dale.  The  kidney 
is  the  fooned  apt  to  taint  in  the  loin,  and  if  it  is  dale,  it 
will  be  foft  and  flimy.  If  a leg  is  firm  and  white,  it  is 
good,  but  if  limber,  and  the  fiedi  is  dabby,  you  may  be 
allured  it  is  bad. 

Pork. 

t * 

IF  pork  is  young,  the  lean  on  being  pinched  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  will  break,  and  the  fiqn  dent.  If  the 
rind  is.thick,  rough,  and  cannot  be  eafily  impreded  with 
the  finger,  it  is  old.  If  the  fiedi  is  cool  and  Imooth,  it  is 
frelh ; but  if  clammy,  it  is  tainted;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the 
knuckle  is  always  the  word.  There  is  fome  pork  which 
is  called  the  meafly,  and  is  very  unwholefome  to  eat  > but 
this  may  be  eafily  known  by  the  fat  being  full  of  little 
kernels,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  good  pork. 

' . “ ) ■ 

Hams. 

IN  order  to  know  whether  a ham  is  fweet,  dick  a 
knife  under  the  bone,  and,  on  duelling  at  the  knife,  if 
the  ham  is  good,  it  will  have  a pleafant  fiavour.  If  it 
is  daubed  and  fmeared,  and  has  a difagreeable  fcent,  -it 
is  not  good.  Thofe,  in  general,  turn  out  the  bell  hams, 
that  are  fliort  in  the  hock. 
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Bacon. 

IF  bacon  is  good  the  fat  will  feel  firm,  and  have  a red 
tinge;  and  the  lean  will  be  of  a good  colour,  and  (lick 
clofe  to  the  bone;  but  if  you  obferve  any  yellow  (freaks 
in  the  lean,  it  either  is,  or  will  be  rufty  very  foon.  If 
bacon  is  young,  the  rind  will  be  thin,  but  if  old  it  will 
be  thick. 

Brawn. 

IF  brawn  is  young,  the  rind  will  feel  moderately  ten- 
der, but  if  old,  it  will  be  thick  and  hard.  The  rind  and 
tat  of  barrow  and  fow  are  very  tender. 

Venifon. 

YOUR  choice  of  venifon  muff  be,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  direffed  by  the  fat.  If  the  fat  is  thick,  bright  and 
clear,  the  clefts  fmooth  and  clofe,  it  is  young;  but  if  the 
cleft  is  very  wide  and  tough,  it  fhews  it  to  be  old. 
Venifon  will  firll  change  at  the  haunches  and  (boulders; 
in  order  to  know  which,  run  a knife  into  thofe  parts, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  its  newnefs  or  (lalenefs 
by  its  fvveet  or  rank  fcent.  If  it  looks  greenifh,  or  is 
inclined  to  have  a very  black  appearance,  depend  upon 
it  it  is  tainted. 


S E C T.  II. 

Dire  Elions  j or  the  proper  Choice  of  different  Kinds  of 

Poultry , Sic.  . 

Turkics, 

TIIE  mod  certain  fignature  of  knowing  if  a cock 
turkey  be  young  is,  the  lhortnefs  of  the  fpur,  and  the 
ffnoothnefs  and  blacknefs  of  the  legs.  The  eves  like- 
wife  will  be  full  and  bright,  and  the  feet  limber  and 
moift;  but  you  mud  carefully  obferve,  that  the  fpurs 
are  not  cut  or  feraped  to  deceive  you,  which  is  an  artifice 
too  frequently  pratlifed  by  the  poulterer.  If  a turkey  is 
dale,  the  feet  will  be  dry,  and  the  eyes  funk.  The  fame 
rule  will  determine,  whether  a hen  turkey  is  frefli  or  dale, 
young  or  old;  with  this  difference,  that  if  (lie  is  old,  her 
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less  will  be  rough  and  red  ; if  with  egg,  the  vent  will  bte 
foft  and  open ; but  if  the  has  no  eggs,  the  vent  will  be 

hard. 

Cocks  and  Hens. 

IF  a cock  is  voung,  the  fpurs  will  be  fhort ; but  the 
fame  precaution  is  necelfary  here,  in  that  point,  a.-,  jud 
obferved  in  the  choice  of  turkies.  It  they  are  dale,  the 
vents  will  be  open  ; but  if  frefh,  clofe  and  hard.  Hens 
are  always  belt  when  full  of  eggs,  and  jud  before  they 
beo-in  to  lay.  The  combs  and  legs  of  an  old  hen  are 
rough  ; but  in  a young  one  they  are  fniooth.  The 
comb  of  a good  capon  is  very  pale,  its  breads  remarkably 
fat,  and  it  has  a thick  belly  with  a large  rump. 

Gcefc. 

WHEN,  a goofe  is  young,  the  bill  and  feet  will  be 
yellow,  with  but  a few  hairs  upon  them  ; but  if  old,  both 
will  look  red.  If  it  is  fredi  the  feet  will  be  limber ; but 
if  old,  they  will  be  did  and  dry.  Green  geefe  are  in 
feafon  from  May  or  June,  till  they  are  three  months  old. 
A dubble  goofe  will  be  good  till  it  is  five  or  fix  months 
jold,  and  fliould  be  picked  dry ; but  green  geefe  fliould 
be  fealded. 

Ducks. 

THE  legs  of  a frefli-killed  duck  are  limber;  and  if 
it  is  fat,  the  belly  will  be  hard  and  thick.  The  feet  of  a 
dale  duck  are  dry  and  did.  The  feet  of  a tame  duck 
are  inclining  to  a dusky  yellow,  and  are  thick.  I he 
feet  of  a wild  duck  are  fmaller  than  a tame  one,  and  are 
of  a reddifh  colour.  Ducks  mud  be  picked  dry;  but 
ducklings  Ihould  be  fealded. 

Pigeons. 

THESE  birds,  if  new,  are  full  and  fat  at  the  vent, 
and  limber-footed  ; but  if  the  toes  are  harlh,  the  vent 
loofe,  open  and  green,  they  are  dale.  If  they  are  old, 
their  legs  will  be  large  and  red.  The  tame  pigeon  is 
preferable  to  the  wild,  and  fliould  be  large  in  the  body, 
tat  and  tender ; but  the  wild  pigeon  is  not  fo  fat.  Wood- 

Y y 2 pgeons 
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pigeons  are  much  larger  than  either  wild  or  tame,  but  in 
all  other  refpc61s  like  them. 

The  fame  rules  will  hold  good  in  the  choice  of  the. 
plover,  field-fare,  lark,  and  other  fmall  birds . 

Pheafanls. 

AS  thefe  birds,  as  well  as  partridges  and  woodcocks, 
cannot  be  purchafed,  fo  there  is  no  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a choice;  but  notwithffanding  this,  as  a great  many 
0/  fhem  are  fent  as  prefents  to  numbers  of  families 
in  London,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  cook,  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
thofe  which  are  frefh  and  young,  and  thofe  that'  are  other- 
wife.  . 

The  cock-pheafant  has  fpurs,  which  the  hen  has  not ; 
and  the  hen  is  molt  valued  when  with  egg.  The  fpurs 
of  a young  cock-pheafant  are  fhort  and  blunt,  or  round; 
but  it  he  is  old,  they  are  long  and  (harp*  If  the  vent  of 
the  hen  is  open  and  green,  the  is  ffale,  and  when  rubbed 
hard  with  the  finger,  the  skin  will  peel.  It  the  is  with 
egg,  the  vent  will  be  foft. 

Partridges. 

IF  thefe  birds  are  young,  the  legs  will  be  yellowifh,  1 
and  the  bill  of  a dark  colour.  If  they  are  frefh,  the  vent 
will  be  firm  ; but  if  ffale,  it  will  look  greenith,  and  the 
skin  will  peel  when  rubbed  with  the  finger.  If  they  are 
old,  the  bill  will  be  white,  and  the  legs  blue. 

Woodcocks. 

THESE  are  birds  of  p adage,  and  are  found  in  Eng- 
land only  in  the  winter.  1 hey  are  beft  about  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after  their  firff  appearance,  when 
they  have  reffed  from  their  long  paflage  over  the  ocean. 
If  they  are  fat,  they  will  feel  firm  and  thick,  which  is  a 
proof  of  their  good  condition.  The  vent  w ill  alfo  be 
thick  and  hard,  and  the  vein  of  fat  will  rim  by  the  fide  of 
the  bread;  but  a lean  one  will  feel  thin  in  the  vent.  If 
newly  killed,  its  feet  will  be  limber,  and  the  head  and 
throat  clean;  but  if  ffale,  the  contrary. 


Hares 
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< Hares  > . 

IF  a hare  is  old,  the  claws  will  be  blunt  and  rugged, 
the  ears  dry  ahd  tough,  and  the  cleft  wide  and  large; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  the  claws  are  fmooth  and  diarp 
the  ears  tear  eafily,  and  the  cleft  m the  )ip  mU(J 

fpread.  it  is  young.  The  body  will  be  ft.ff,  and  the  flefli  / 
pale,  if  newly  killed;  but,  if  the  flefli  is  turning  black, 
and  the  body  limber,  it  is  ftale;  though  hares  are  not  al- 
ways confidered  as  the  worfe  for  being  kept  till  they  have 
a ftrongifli  fcent.  The  principal  diflincfion  between  a 
hare  and  a leveret  is,  that  the  leveret  fhould  have  a knob, 
or  An  all  bone,  near  the  foot,  on  its  fore-leg,  which  a 
hare  has  not. — The  longer  a hare  is  kept  betore  drefTcd, 
the  more  tender  will  be  the  flefli. 


Rabbits. 

IF  a rabbit  is  old,  the  claws  will  be  very  rough  and 
long,  and  there  will  be  grey  hares  intermixed  with  the 
wool ; but  the  wool  and  the  claws  will  be  fmooth,  when 
young.  If  it  is  ftale,  it  will  be  limber,  and  the  flefli  will 
look  bluifli,  with  a kind  of  (lime  upon  it ; but  if  frefn, 
it  will  be  ft  iff,  and  the  flefli  white  and  dry. 


SECT.  III. 

Directions  for  the  proper  Choice  of  different  Kinds  of 

FiJJi , Sic. 

IN  order  to  know  whether  fifli  is  frefh  or  ftale,  the 
general  rule  to  be  noticed  in  all  kinds  is,  by  obferving 
the  colour  of  the  gills,  which  fhould  be  of  a lively  red ; 
whether  they  are  hard,  or  eafily  to  be  opened  ; the  pro- 
jection or  indention  of  their  eyes,  the  ftiiTnefs  or  limber- 
nefs  of  their  fins,  and  by  the  fcent  from  their  gills. 

Turbot. 

IF  a turbot  is  good,  it  will  be  thick  and  plump,  and 
the  belly  of  a yellowifti  white ; but  if  they  appear  thin 
and  bluifli,  they  arc.not  good.  Turbot  are  in  fealon  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fumnier. 


Cod. 
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Cod. 

THIS  fifh,  if  perfectly  fine  and  frefii,  fiiould  be  very 
thick  at  the  neck,  the  flefh  white  and  firm,  and  of  a 
bright  ciear  colour,  and  the  gills  red.  If  they  appear 
flabby,  they  ^re  ftale,  and  will  not  have  their  proper  fla- 
vour. The  proper  feafon  for  them  is,  from  about  Chrift- 
mas  to  Lady-day. 

Soles. 

IF  foies  are  good,  they  will  be  thick  and  firm,  and 
the  belly  of  a fine  cream-colour ; but  if  they  are  flabby, 
or  incline  to  a bluifh  white,  they  are  not  good.  The 
proper  feafon  for  foies  is  about  Midfummer. 

Shale. 

IF  this  fifh  is  perfeftly  good  and  fweet,  the  flefh  will 
look  exceeding  white,  and  be  thick  and  firm.  One  in- 
convenience is  particularly  attendant  on  this  fifh,  and  that 
is,  if  too  frefh,  it  will  eat  very  tough;  and  if  Hale,  they 
produce  fo  ftrong  a feent  as  to  be  very  difagrecable ; fo 
that  fome  judgment  is  neceffary  to  drefs  them  in  pro- 
per time. 

Herrings. 

IF  herrings  are  frefh,  the  gills  will  be  of  a fine  red, 
and  the  whole  fifh  ftiff  and  very  bright;  but  if  the  gills 
are  of  a iaint  colour,  the  fifh  limber  and  wrinkled,  they 
are  bad.  The  goodnefs  of  pickled  herrings  is  known  by 
their  being  fat,  flefhy  and  white.  Red  Herrings,  if 
good,  will  be  large,  firm  and  dry.  They  fiiould  be  full 
of  roe  or  melt,  and  the  outfides  of  a fine  yellow.  Thofe 
that  have  the  fkin  or  feales  wrinkled  on  the  back  will 
turn  out  preferable  to  thofe  whofe  feales  are  very  broad, 
the  diftintfion  between  which  is  fufficiently  obvious. 

Salmon. 

THE  flefh  of  falmon,  when  new,  is  of  a fine  red, 
and  particularly  fo  at  the  gills;  the  feafes  fiiould  be  bright, 
and  the  fifh  very  ftiff'.  The  fpring  is  the  proper  feafon 
for  this  fifh,  which,  in  its  nature,  is  both  lufeious  and 
pleafant  flavoured. 


Trout. 
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Trout. 

THIS  is  a mod  beautiful  and  excellent  frefh-water 
fi(h  • but  the  belt  are  thofe  that  are  red  and  yellow.  The 
females  are  molt  in  efteem,  and  are  known  by  having  a 
fmaller  head,  and  deeper  body  than  the  male.  1 hey  are 
in  high  feafon  the  latter  end  of  June;  and  their  trelh- 
nefs  may  be  known  by  the  rules  already  given  for  that 
purpofe,  in  the  introduction  to  this  feCtion. 

, Tench . 

IN  order  to  eat  this  fifli  in  perfection,  they  fhould  be 
d reded  alive;  but  if  they  are  dead  examine  the  gills, 
which  Ihould  be  red  and  hard  to  open,  the  eyes  bright 
and  the  body  firm  and  (tiff,  if  trefli.  Ihefe  are  in  ge- 
neral covered  with  a kind  of  flimy  matter,  which,  it  clear 
and  bright,  is  a proof  of  iheir  being  good.  This  flimy 
matter  may  be  eafily  removed,  by  rubbing  them  with  a 
little  fait. 

Smelts. 

WHEN  thefe  are  frefli,  they  are  of  a fine  lilver  hue, 
very  firm,  and  have  a particular  ftrong  fcent,  greatly  re- 
fembling  that  of  a cucumber  when  pared. 

Flounders. 

THIS  is  both  a fait  and  frefli  water  fifli,  and  fhould 
be  d refled  as  foon  as  poflible  after  being  dead.  When 
frefh  and  fine,  they  are  ftiff,  their  eyes  bright  and  full 
and  their  bodies  thick. 

Sturgeon. 

THE  flefh  of  a good  fturgeon  is  very  white,  with  a 
few  blue  veins,  the  grain  even,  theikiq  tender,  good  co- 
loured, and  foft.  All  the  veins  and  griftles  fhould  be 
blue  ; for  when  thefe  are  brown  or  yellow,  the  fkin  harfli, 
tough,  and  dry,  the  fifli  is  bad.  It  has  a pleafant  fmell 
when  good,  but  a very  difagreeable  one  when  bad.  It 
fhould  alfo  cut  firm  w'ithout  crumbling.  The  female^ 
are  as  full  of  roe  as  our  carp,  which  is  taken  out  and. 
fpread  upon  a table,  beat  flat,  and  fprinkled  with  fait ; 
it  is  then  dried  in  the  air  and  fun,  and  afterwards  in 
ovens.  It  fltould  be  of  a reddilh  brown  colour,  and 

very  , 
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very  dry.  This  is  called  caviere,  and  is  eaten  with  oil 
and  vinegar. 

Eds. 

THE  belt,  and  mod  greatly  efleemed,  is  the  Thames 
filver  eel,  and  the  world  are  thofe  brought  by  the  Dutch, 
and  fold  at  Billingsgate-market.  They  thould  be  drefled 
alive,  and,  except  the  time  of  the  very  hot  months  in 
the  fummer,  are  in  feafon  all  the  year. 

Lobjlcrs. 

IF  a lobller  is  frcfh,  the  tail  will  be  fliif,  and  pull  up 
with  a fpring;  but  if  it  is  Hale,  the  tail  will  be  flabby, 
and  have  no  fpring  in  it.  This  rule,  however,  concerns 
lobfters  that  are  boiled ; but  it  is  much  better  to  buy 
them  alive,  and  boil  them  yourfelf,  taking  care  that  they 
are  not  fpent  by  too  long  keeping.  It  they  have  not  been 
Jong  taken,  the  claws  will  have  a quick  and  Idrong  mo- 
tion upon  fqueezing  the  eyes,  and  the  heavield  are  efleem- 
ed the  held.  The  cock-lobfter  is  known  by  the  narrow 
back  part  of  his  tail.  The  twro  uppcrmoft  fins  within 
Iiis  tail,  are  Idiff  and  hard  ; but  thofe  of  the  hen  are  foft, 
and  the  tail  broader.  The  male,  though  generally  frnal- 
ler  than  the  female,  has  the  higher  flavour,  the  flelli  is 
firmer,  and  the  body  of  a redder  colour,  when  boiled. 

, Oyficrs.  ■ 

AMONG  the  various  kinds  of  this  fifli,  thofe  called 
the  native  Milton  are  exceeding  fine,  and  by  far  the  fatteft 
and  whitefl.  But  thofe  mold  efleemed  are,  the  Colchel- 
ter,  Py fleet,  and  Milford  oyfters.  When  they  are  alive, 
and  in  full  vigour,  they  will  elofe  faft  upon  the  knife  on 
opening,  and  let  go  as  foon  as  they  are  wounded  in  the 
body. 

Prawns  and  Shrimps.. 

THESE  fill)  give  an  excellent  feent  when  in  perfec- 
tion, wrhich  may  be  known  by  their  firmrtefs,  and  the 
tails  turning  fiddly  inwards.  When  trefh,  their  colour  is 
very  bright;  but  when  (dale,  their  tales  grow  limber,  the 
brightness  of  their  colour  goes  off,  and  they  become  pale 
and  clammy. 


Balter. 
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Butter. 

THE  created  care  is  neceflary  jn  buying  tins  article 
to  avoid  being  deceived.  You  muft  not  trull  to  the 
tatle  the  fell  Jgi.e  you,  as  they  will  frequently  gw.  you 
a tafte  of  one  iSmp  and  fell  you  another.  On  chocking 
(alt  butter,  trull  rather  to  your  fmell  than  fade,  by  put- 
ting a knife  into  it,  and  applying  it  to  your  nofe  If  the 
butter  is  in  a cask,  have  it  unhooped,  and  thrall  m your 
knife  between  the  (laves,  into  the  middle  ol  it,  tor  by 
the  artful  mode  of  package,  and  the  ingenuity  ot  thole 
who  fend  it  from  the  country,  the  butter  on  the  top  ot 
the  cask  is  often  much  better  than  the  middle. 


Cheeje. 

BEFORE  vou  purchafe  this  article,  take  particular 
notice  of  the  coat,  or  rind.  If  the  cheefe  is  old,  with  a 
rough  and  ragged  coat,  or  dry  at  top,  you  may  expect 
to  find  little  worms  or  mites  in  it.  If  it  is  moift,  fpungy, 
or  full  of  holes,  there  .will  be  reafon  to  fufpea  it  is 
ma^otty.  Whenever  you  perceive  any  penfiied  places 
on  °the  outfide,  be  fure  to  probe  the  bottom  of  them  ; 
for,  though  the  hole  in  the  coat  may  be  but  fmal),  the 
periflied  part  within  may  be  confiderable. 

Eggs. 

TO  judge  properly  of  an  egg,  put  the  greater  end  to 
your  tongue,  and  if  it  feels  warm,  it  is  new ; but  if  cold, 
it  is  Hale  ; and  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold 
there  is  in  the  egg,  you  will  judge  ot  its  ttalenefs  or  new- 
nefs.  Another  method  is  this:  hold  it  up  againft.the 
fun  or  a candle,  and  if  the  yolk  appears  round,  and  the 
white  clear  and  fain,  it  is  a mark  of  its  goodnefs ; but  if 
the  yolk  is  broken,  and  the  white  cloudy  or  muddy,  the 
egg  is  a bad  one.  Some  people,  in  order  to  try  the  good- 
nefs of  an  egg,  put  it  into  a pan  of  cold  water;  in  this 
cafe,  the  frether  the  egg  is,  the  Cooner  it  will  fink  to  the 
bottom ; if  it  is  addled  or  rotten,  it  will  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  the  water. 

The  beft  method  of  preferving  eggs,  is  to  keep  them 
in  meal  or  bran ; though  fome  place  them  in  wood-alkies, 
X.  Zz  with 
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with  their  fmali  ends  downwards.  When  necefli ty  obliges 
you  to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time,  the  belt  way 
will  be  to  bury  them  in  fait,  which  will  preferve  them  in 
almoft  any  climate;  but  the  fooner  an  egg  is  ufed,  the 
better. 


C H A P.  XXXII. 

THE  ART  OF  CARTING . 

NOTIJINCx  can  be  more  difagreeable  to  a perfon 
who  is  placed  at  the  head  ot  a table,  and  whofe 
bufmefs  it  is  to  pay  the  necelfarv  honours  to  guelts  in- 
vited, than  to  be  defective  in  not  being  properly  able  to- 
carve  the  different  articles  provided.  From  the  want  of 
knowledge  in  this  particular,  it  muff  naturally  become 
no  lefs  painful  to  the  perfon  who  undertakes  the  talk, 
than  uncomfortable  to  thofe  who  are  waiting  for  the 
compliment  of  being  ferved.  Abilities  and  dexterity  in 
this  art  are  ftriking  qualifications  in  the  eyes  of  every 
company,  and  are  material  inftruments  of  forming  the. 
necefiary  and  polite  graces  of  the  table. 

The  inftruftions  here  laid  down  by  words,  are  mate- 
rially enlivened  by  the  reprefentations  of  the-  refpe&ive 
articles  deferibed,  fo  that  the  young  and  inexperienced 
may,  by  proper  attention  to  the  description,  and  reference 
to  the  plates,  foon  make  themfelves  proficients  in  this 
ufeful  and  polite  art. 

We  fhall  commence  the  fubje£t  with  deferibing  the 
method  of  carving. 

A Roajl  Fowl. — See  Plate  I. 

IN  this  plate  the  fowl  is  placed  in  the  center,  and  is 
reprefented  as  lying  on  its  fide,  with  one  of  the  legs, 
wings  and  neck-bone,  taken  off.  Whether  the  fowl  is 
roafted  or  boiled,  it  mult  be  cut  up  in  the  fame  manner. 
A roafted  fowl  is  fent  to  table  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a pheafant,  excepting  that  the  pheafant  has  the  head 
tucked  under  one  of  the  wings,  whereas  the  fowl  has  the 
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Lead  cut  off  before  it  is  dreffed.  In  a boiled  fowl  (which 
is  reprefcnted  in  the  fame  plate)  the  legs  are  bent  inwards, 
and  tucked  into  the  belly;  but,  previous^  to  its  being  lent 
to  table,  the  Ikewers  are  withdrawn.  I he  molt  conve- 
nient method  of  cutting  up  a fowl  is  to  lay  it  on  your 
plate,  and,  as  you  fe  par  ate  the  joints,  in  the  line  a,b,d, 
put  them  into  the  dilli. 

The  legs,  wings,  and  merry-thought  being  removed, 
the  Tiext  thing  is  to  cut  of!  the  neck-bones.  ^ 3 his  is 
clone  by  putting  in  the  knife  at  g,  and  palling  it  under 
the  long  broad  part  of  the  bone  in  the  line  g b , then  lilt- 
ing it  up,  and  breaking  off  the  end  ot  the  ihorter  part  of 
the  bone,  which  cleaves  to  the  brealt  bone.  All  the 
parts  being  thus  feparated  from  the  carcafe,  divide  the 
bread  from  the  back,  by  cutting  through  the  tender  ribs 
on  each  lide,  trom  the  neck  quite  down  to  the  vent  or 
tail.  Then  lay  the  back  upwards  on  your  plate,  fix  your 
fork  under  the  rump,  and  laying  the  edge  of  jour  knife 
in  the  line  b,  c,  c,  and  preding  it  down,  lift  up  the  tail  or 
lower  part  of  the  back,  and  it  will  readily  divide  with 
the  help  of  your  knife  in  the  line  b,  c,  c..  In  the  next 
place,  lay  the  lower  part  ot  the  back  upwards  in  your 
plate,  with  the  rump  from  you,  and  cut  off  the  l;de- 
bones,  (or  fidefmen,  as  they  are  generally  called)  by 
forcing  the  knife  through  the  rump-bone,  in  the  line  <?,/, 
when  your  fowl  will  be  completely  cut  up. 

Boiled  Fowl. — See  Plate  I. 

WE  have  before  obferved,  that  a boiled  fowl  is  cut  up 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  roaded.  In  the  reprefentation 
of  this  the  fowl  is  complete,  whereas  in  that  part  of  the 
other  it  is  in  part  difl'efled.  Thofe  parts,  which  are 
generally  confidered  as  the  mod  prime  are,  the  wings 
bread,  and  merry-thought,  and  next  to  thefe,  the  neck- 
bones,  and  fidefmen.  The  legs  of  boiled  fowls  are  more 
tender  than  thofe  that  are  roaded  ; but  every  part  of  a 
chicken  is  good  and  juicy.  As  the  thigh  bones  of  a 
chicken  are  very  tender,  and  eafily  broken  with  the  teeth, 
the  gridles  and  marrow  render  them  very  delicate.  In 
the  boiled  fowl  the  leg  diould  be  feparated  trom  the 
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drum-flick,  at  the  joint,  which  is  calily  done,  if  tire 
knife  is  introduced  in  the  hollow,  and  the  thigh-bone 
turned  back  from  the  leg- bone. 

Partridge. — See  Plate  I. 

THE  partridge  is  here  reprefented-  as  juft  taken  from 
the  fpit;  but  before  it  is  ferved  up,  the  fkewers  muft  be 
withdrawn.  It  is  cut  up  in  the  fame  maimer  as  a fowl. 
The  wings  muft  be  taken  off  in  the  lines  a,  b,  and  the 
merry-thought  in  the  line  c,  d.  The  prime  parts  of  a 
partridge  are,  the  wings,  breaft,  and  merry-thought. 
The  wing  is  confidered  as  the  beft,  and  the  tip  of  it 
reckoned  the  moft  delicate  morfel  of  the  whole. 

Pigeons. — See  Plate  I. 

HERE  are  the  reprefentations  of  two,  the  one  with 
the  back  uppermoft,  and  the  other  with  the  breaft. 
That  wdth  the  back  uppermoft  is  marked-  No.  1.  and 
that  with  the  breaft,  No.  2.  Pigeons  are  fometimes  cut 
up  in  the  fame  mann'er  as  chickens.  But  as  the  lower 
part,  with  the  thigh,  is  in  general  moft  preferred,  and  as, 
from  its  fmall  fize,  half  a one  is  not  too  much  for  moft 
appetites,  they  are  feldom  carved  now,  otherwife  than 
by  fixing  the  fork  at  the  point  a,  entering  the  knife  juft 
before  it,  and  dividing  the  pigeon  into  two,  cutting  away 
in  the  lines  a,  b,  and  a,  c,  No.  1,  at  the  fame  time 
bringing  the  knife  out  at  the  back,  in  the  direction  a,  b , 
and  a,  c.  No.  2. 

A P hccifant.- — See  Plate  II. 

In  the  reprefentation  here  given,  the  bird  appears  in 
a proper  fiate  for  the  fpit,  with  the  head  tucked  under 
one  of  the  wings.  When  laid  in  the  dilh,  the  {hewers 
drawn,  and  the  bird  carried  to  table,  it  muft  be  carved  as 
follows : fix  your  fork  in  that  part  of  the  breaft  where 
the  two  dots  are  marked,  by  which  means  you  will  have 
a full  command  of  the  bird,  and  can  turn  it  as  you  think 
proper-  Slice  down  the  breaft  in  the  lines  a , b,  and  then 
proceed  to  take  oft  the  leg  on  one  fide,  in  the  direction 
d,  e,  or  in  the  circular  dotted  line  b,  d.  This  done,  cut 
off  the  wing  on  the  fame  fide,  in  the  line  c,  d.  When 
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you  have  feparated  the  kg  and  wing  on  one  fide,  do  the 
}ame  on  the  other,  and  then  cut  off,  or  feparate  from  the 
breafi-bone,  on  each  fide  of  the  bread,  the  parts  you  be- 
fore  fiiced  or  cut  down.  Be  very  attentive  in  takl“S 
the  wing.  Cut  it  in  the  notch  a,  for  if  you  cut  too  near 
the  neck,  as  at  g,  you  will  find  yourfclf  interrupted  by 
the  neck-bone,  from  whence  the  wing  mud  be  feparat  . 
Having  done  this,  cut  off  the  merry-thought  in  the  line 
f a by  paffing  the  knife  under  it  towards  the  neck. 
With  refpea  to  the  remaining  parts  they  are  to  be  cut  up 
in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  a road  fowl  lhe 
parts  mod  admired  in  a pheafant  are,  fird,  the  bread, 
then  the  wings,  and  next  the  merry-thought. 


A Goofe. — See  Plate  II. 

LET  the  neck-end  lie  before  you,  and  begin  by  cut- 
tin0'  twTo  or  three  long  dices,  on  each  fide  the  bread,  in 
the°lines  a,  b,  quite  to  the  bone.  Cut  thefe  dices  from 
the  bone,  then  takeoff  the  leg,  turning  the  goofe  up 
on  one  fide,  putting  the  fork  through  the  fmall  end  ot 
the  leg  bone,  and  preding  it  clofe  to  the  body,  which 
when  the  knife  has  entered  at  cl,  will  eafily  raife  the  joint. 
Then  pafs  the  knife  under  the  leg  in  the  direction  d,  e. 
If  the  leg  hangs  to  the  carcafe  at  the  joint  e,  turn  it  back 
with  the  fork,  and,  if  the  goofe  is  young,  it  will  eafily 
feparate.  Having  removed  the  leg,  proceed  to  take  off 
the  wing,  by  pading  the  fork  through  the  fmall  end  of 
the  pinion,  preding  it  clofe  to  the  body,  and  entering 
the  knife  at  the  notch  c,  and  pading  it  under  the  wing  in 
the  dire&ion  c,  d.  This  is  a very  nice  thing  to  hit,  and 
can  only  be  acquired  by  prafiice.  When  you  have 
taken  off  the  leg  and  wing  on  one  fide,  do  the  fame  on 
the  other.  Then  cut  off  the  apron  in  the  line/,  e,  g» 
having  done  which  take  off  the  merry-thought  in  the  line 
?,  h.  All  the  other  parts  are  to  be  taken  off  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  for  the  fowl.  A goofe  is  feldom 
quite  differed,  unlefs  ’the  company  is  very  large,  in 
which  cafe  the  above  method  mud  be  purfued. 

The  parts  of  a goofe  moft  edeemed  are,  the  dices  from 
the  bread  j the  dcdiy  part  of  the  wing,  which  may  be 
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divided  from  the  pinion;  the  thigh-bone  (or  drnmftick 
as  it  is  called)  the  pinion,  and  the  tide-bones.  If  fage 
and  onion  are  put  into  the  body  of  the  goofe  (which  is 
by  mod  approved  of)  when  you  have  cut  off  the  limbs, 
draw  it  out  with  afpoon  at  the  place  from  whence  the 
apron  is  taken,  and  mix  it  with  the  gravy,  which  fhould 
fird  be  poured  boiling  hot  into  the  body  of  the  goofe. 
Some  people  are  particularly  fond  of  the  rump,  which 
after  being  nicked  with  a knife,  is  peppered  and  falted, 
and  then  broiled  till  it  is  of  a nice  light  brown ; and  this 
is  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  a devil.  The  fame  is  like- 
wife  done  by  the  rump  of  a turkey. 

A Ilarc. — See  Plate  II. 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  cutting  up  a hare,  but  the 
beff  and  readied  way  is,  to  put  the  point  of  the  knife 
under  the  flioulder  at  g,  and  cut  through  all  the  way 
down  to  the  rump,  on  one  fide  of  the  back- bone,  in  the 
]ine£}  £.  When  you  have  done  this,  cut  it  in  the  fame 
manner  on  the  other  fide,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
back-bone,  by  which  means  the  body  will  be  nearly 
divided  into  three.  You  may  now  cut  the  back  through 
the  fpine  or  back-bone,  into  feveral  fmal!  pieces,  more 
or  lefs,  in  the  lines  i,  k.  The  back  is  by  far  the  tendered 
part,  fulled  of  gravy,  and  etfeemed  the  mod  delicate. 
When  you  help  a perfon  to  a part  of  the  back,  you  mud 
give  with  it  a ipoonful  of  pudding,  with  which  the  belly 
is  duffed,  below  the  letters  k,  and  which  may  now’  be 
eafily  got  at.  Having  feparaled  the  legs  from  the  back- 
bone, they  are  ealily  cut  from  the  belly.  The  flefii  ot 
the  leg  is  next  in  eftimation  to  the  back;  but  the  meat 
is  clofer,  firmer,  and  lefs  juicy.  The  Ihoulders  myd  be 
cut  off  in  the  circular  dotted  line  e,f,  g.  In  a large  hare 
a whole  leg  is  too  much  to  be  given  to  any  perfon  at  one 
time,  it  fhould  therefore  be  divided.  The  bed  part  of 
the  leg  is  the  flefliy  part  of  the  thigh  at  //,  which  fhould 
be  cut  off.  Some  people  are  fond  of  the  head,  brains, 
and  bloody  part  of  the  neck.  But  before  you  begin  to 
diifeft  the  head,  cut  off  the  ears  at  the  roots,  as  many 
peoole  are  fond  of  them  when  thev  are  roaded  crifp. 

The 
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The  head  maft  then  be  divided  in  this  manner:  put  it 
on  a clean  pewter-plate,  lb  as  to  have  it  undei  hand, 
and  turning  the  npfe  towards  you,  hold  it  heady  with  your 
fork,  fo  that  it  may  not  flip  from  under  the  knife.  \ ou 
mutt  then  put  the  point  of  the  knire  into  the  ikull  be- 
tween the  ears,  and  by  forcing  it  down,  as  foon  as  it  has 
made  its  way,  the  head  may  be  eaffly  divided  into  two, 
by  forcing  the  knife,  with  fome  degree  of  ftrength,  quite 
down  through  the  nofe  to  a. 

The  method  of  cutting  up  a hare  as  here  laid  down, 
can  only  be  effe&ed  when  the  hare  is  young.  If  it  is  an 
old  one,  the  beft  method  is,  to  put  your  knife  pretty 
clofe  to  the  back-bone,  and  cut  off  the  leg;  but,  as  the 
hip-bone  will  be  in  your  way,  turn  the  back  of  the  hare 
towards  you,  and  endeavour  to  hit  the  joint  between  the 
hip  and  the  thigh-bone.  When  you  have  feparated  one, 
cut  off  the  other;  and  then  cut  a long  narrow  flice  or  two 
on  each  fide  of  the  back-bone,  in  the  dire&ion  g,  a. 
Then  divide  the  back-bone  into  two,  three,  or  more 
parts,  palling  your  knife  between  the  feveral  joints  of 
the  back,  all  which,  by  a little  attention  and  patience, 
may  be  readily  effefted. 

Haunch  of  Venifon. — Sqe  Plate  III. 

t ' 

FIRST  cut  it  ac'  ofs  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  line 
h;  c,  a,  then  turn  the  diflu  with  the  end  d towards  you, 
put  in  the  point  of  the  knife  at  c,  and  cut  it  down  as 
deep  as  you  can  in  the  direftion  c,  d,  fo  that  the  two 
ftrokes  will  then  form  the  refemblance  of  the  letter  T. 
Having  cut  it  thus,  you  may  cut  as  many  flices  as  are 
neceffary,  according  to  the  number  of  the  company,  cut- 
ting them  either  on  the  right  or  left.  As  the  fat  lies 
deeper  on  the  left  between  d and  a,  thofe  who  are  fond 
of  fat  (as  is  the  cafe  with  moft  admirers  of  venifon)  the 
bed  flavoured  and  fatted  flices  will  be  found  on  the  left 
of  the  line  c,  d,  fuppohng  the  end  d turned  towards  you. 
In  cutting  the  flices,  remember  that  they  muft  not  be  ei- 
ther too'-thick  or  too  thin.  With  each  flice  of  lean  add 
a proper  proportion  of  fat,  and  put  a fufheient  quantity 
of  gravy  into  each  plate.  Currant  jelly  fliould  always  be 
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on  the  table  for  thofe  who  choofe  it.  Indeed,  this  is 
generally  ufed  by  mod. 

A Fore-quarter  of  Lamb. — See  Plate  III. 

THIS  joint  is  always  roafted,  and  when  it  comes  to 
table,  before  you  can  help  any  one,  you  mud  feparate 
the  dioulder  from  the  bread  and  ribs  (or  what  is  by  fome 
called  the  coad)  by  pading  the  knife  under,  in  the  direc- 
tion c,  g,  d,  e.  Ihe  fhoulder  being  then  taken  off,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  or  Seville  orange,  fhould  be  fqueezed 
upon  the  part  it  was  taken  from,  a little  fait  added,  and 
the  dioulder  replaced.  The  gridlv  part  mud  then  be 
feparated  from  the  ribs  in  the  line/,  g , and  then  all  the 
preparatory  bufinefs  to  ferving  will  be  done.  The  ribs 
are  generally  mod  edeemed,  and  one,  two  or  more,  may 
be  eaftly  feparated  from  the  red,  in  the  line  a,  b;  but,  to 
thofe  who  prefer  the  gridly  part,  a piece  or  two  may  be 
cut  off  in  the  lines  h,  i,  8>cc.  If  you  fliould  have  a fore- 
quarter of  grafs-lamb  that  runs  large,  the  dioulder  when 
cut  off,  mud  be  put  into  another  did),  and  carved  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a dioulder  of  mutton. — See  Plate  IV. 

A Pig. — See  Plate  III. 

A PIG  is  feldom.  fent  whole  to  table,  but  is  ufually 
cut  up  by  the  cook,  who  takes  off  the  head,  fplits  the 
body  down  the  back,  and  garnidies  the  didi  with  the 
chops  and  ears. 

Before  you  help  any  one  at  table,  fird  feparate  the 
dioulders  from  the  carcafe,  and  then  the  legs,  according 
to  the  diredtion  given  by  the  dotted  line  c,  d,  e.  Ihe 
mod  delicate  part  of  a pig  is  that  about  the  neck,  which 
may  be  cut  off  in  the  line/  g.  The  next  bed  parts  are 
the  ribs,  which  may  be  divided  in  the  line  a,  b,  &c.  and 
the  others  are  pieces  cut  from  the  legs  and  dioulders. 
Indeed,  the  bones  of  a pig  are  little  dfe  than  gridle,  fo 
that  it  may  be  cut  in  any  part  without  the  lead  difficulty. 
It  produces  fuch  a variety  of  delicate  bits,  that  the  fan- 
cies of  mod  may  be  readily  gratified. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton. — Plate  IV. 

THIS  is  a very  fine  joint,  and  by  many  preferred  to 
the  leg,  it  being  very  full  of  gravy,  if  properly  roaffed, 

and 
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and  producing  many  nice  bits.  The  figure  No.  1.  re- 
•prefents  it  as  laid  in  the  dilh  with  the  back  uppermoft. 
When  it  is  firfi:  cut,  it  fliould  be  in  the  hollow  part  of  it, 
in  the  direction  a,  b,  and  the  knife  fiiould  be  paffed  deep 
to  the  bone.  The  gravy  will  then  run  (aft  into  the  dilh, 
the  part  will  immediately  open,  and  many  fine  flices  will 
be  readily  cut  from  it.  T he  prime  part  of  the  fat  lies  on 
the  outer-edge,  and  is  to  be  cut  out  in  thin  llices  in  the 
direaion  e,  f.  If  many  are  at  table,  and  the  hollow  pa.  t 
cut  in  the  line  a,  b,  is  eaten,  fome  very  good  and  deli- 
cate dices  may  be  cut  out  on  each  tide  the  ridge  of  the 
blade-bone,  in  the  directions  c,  d.  The  line  between 
thefe  two  dotted  lines,  is  that  in  the  direaion  of  which 
the  edge,  or  ridge  of  the  blade-bone  lies,  and  cannot  be 
cut  acrofs. 

No.  2.  reprefents  the  under-fide,  where  there  are  two 
parts  very  full  of  gravy,  and  fuch  as  many  prefer  to  rhe 
upper-fide.  One  is  a deep  cut,  in  the  direction  g,  k,  ac- 
companied with  fat,  and  the  other  all  lean,  in  a line  horn 
i to  k.  The  parts  above  the  (hank  are  coarfe  and  dry  ; 
but  yet  fome  prefer  thefe  to  the  rich  and  more  juicy  parts: 

A Saddle  of  Mutton. — Plate  IV. 

THIS  is  by  fome  called  a chine  of  mutton,  and  con- 
fifts  of  the  two  loins  together,  the  back-bone  running 
down  the  middle  to  the  tail.  AVhen  you  carve  it  you 
mud  cut  a long  (lice  in  either  of  the  flefhy  parts,' on  the 
fide  of  the  back-bone,  in  the  directions  a,  b.  There  is 
feldom  any  great  length  of  tail  left  on,  but  if  it  is  fent  up 
with  the  tail,  many  will  be  fond  of  it,  and  it  may  be 
eafily  divided  into  feveral  pieces,  by  cutting  between  the 
joints  of  the  tail,  which  are  about  an  inch  apart. 


A Cod’s  Head. — Plate  V. 

' FISH  in  general  requires  very  little  carving,  the 
flefhy  parts  being  thofe  principally  elleemed.  A cod’s 
head  and  fhoulders,  when  in  feafon,  and  properly  boiled, 
is  a very  genteel  and  hanc)fome  difh.  When  cut,  it 
Ihould  be  done  with  a fpoon  fifh-trowel,  and  the  parts 
about  the  back-bone  on  the  (boulders  are  the  mod  firm 
X.  3 A and 
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and  bed.  Take  off  a piece  quite  down  to  the  bone,  in 
the  direction  a,  b , c,  d,  putting  in  the  fpoon  at  a,  c,  and 
with  each  (lice  of  fith  give  a piece  of  the  round,  which 
lies  underneath  the  back-bone  and  lines  it,  the  moat  of 
which  is  thin  and  a little  darker  coloured  than  the  body 
of  the  fidi  itfelf,  this  may  be  got,  by  palling  a knife  or 
fpoon  underneath,  in  the  direction  d,f  About  the  head 
are  many  delicate  parts;  fome  fine  kernels,  and  a great 
deal  of  the  jelly  kind.  The  jelly  part  lies  about  the  jaw, 
bones,  and  the  firm  parts  within  the  head.  Some  are 
fond  of  the  palate,  and  others  the  tongue,  which  like- 
wife  may  be  got,  by  putting  a fpoon  into  the  mouth,  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  e. 

A Piece  of  boiled  Salmon. — Plate  V. 

THE  fatted  and  riched  part  of  falmon  is  the  belly  ; 
it  is  therefore  cuftomary  to  give  to  thofe  who  like  both 
a thin  flice  of  each;  the  one  cut  out  of  the  belly  in  the 
■direction  c,  d,  the  other  out  of  the  back  in  the  line  a,  b. 
Mod  people  who  are  fond  of  falmon  generally  like  the 
fkin,  fo  that  the  dices  mud  be  cut  thin  with  the  fkin 
ron7  - , 

A Mackarel. — Plate  V. 

SLLT  the  fidi  all  along  the  back  in  the  line  a,  e,  b, 
and  take  off  the  whole  fide,  as  far  as  the  fine  b,  c,  not 
too  near  the  head,  as  the  meat  above  the  gills  is  gene- 
rally black  and  ill  flavoured.  The  roe  of  a male  fidi 
is  foft,  but  that  of  the  female  is  hard,  and  full  of  fmall 
eggs.  \ 

A Half  Calf  s-Head.  V 1. 

IN  carving  this  begin  by  cutting  the  fledi  quite  along 
the  cheek-bone,  in  the  dire£tion  c,  b,  from  whence  feve- 
ral  handfome  dices  may  be  taken.  In  the  flediy  part,  at 
the  end  of  the  jaw-bone,  lies  part  of  the  throat-fweet- 
bread,  which  may  be  cut  into,  in  the  line  c,  d,  and  which 
is  edeemed  the  bed  part  in  the  head.  Many’ like  the 
eye,  which  is  to  be  cut  from  its  focket  a,  by  forcing  the 
point  of  the  knife  down  to  the  bottom  of  one  edge  of  the 
focket,  and  cutting  quite  round,  keeping  the  point  of  the 
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knife  flanting  towards  the  middle,  fo  as  to  feparate  the 
meat  from  the  bone.  The  palate  is  alfo  'reckoned  by 
fome  very  delicate:  it  lies  on  the  under  fide  o*  the  loot 
of  the  mouth ; is  a wrinkled,  white,  thick  fttin,  and  may 
be  eafilv  feparated  from  the  bone  by  a knife,  by  railing, 
the  head  with  your  left  hand.  There  is  alfo  fome  nice 
tender  bits  on  the  under  fide,  covering  the  under  jaw, 
and  fome  delicate  griftly  fat  to  be  pared  off  about  the  ear, 
o-  In  the  upper-jaw  is  the  large  tooth  behind,  which 
having  feveral  cells,  and  being  full  of  jelly,  is  called  the 
fweet  tooth;  but  its  delicacy  is  more  in  the  name  than 
any  thing  elfe.  When  you  ferve  any  perfon  with  a flice 
of  the  head,  you  muff  enquire  whether  they  chufe  to 
have  any  of  the  tongue  and  brains,  which  are  generally 
ferved  up  in  a feparate  difh.  A flice  from  the  thick  part 
of  the  tongue,  near  the  root',  is  the  beft. 

Leg  of  Mutton. — Plate  VI. 

A LEG  of  weather-mutton,  which  is  by  far  tfce  beft 
flavoured,  may  be  readily  known  by  the  kernel,  or  little 
round  lump  of  fat,  juft  above  the  letters  a,  e.  1 his 
joint,  whether  boiled  or  roafted,  is  carved  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  perfon  who  does  this  bufinefs  fhould  turn 
the  joint  towards  him  as  it  here  lies,  the  fliank  to  the  left 
hand;  then  holding  it  fteady  with  his  fork,  he  fhould  cut 
it  deep  on  the  flefliy  part,  in  the  hollow  of  the  thigh, 
quite  to  the  bone,  in  the  direction  a , b.  1 hen  will  he 
cut  it  right  through  the  kernel  of  fat  called  the  pope's 
eye,  of  which  many  are  particularly  fond.  The  moft 
juicy  parts  of  the  leg  are  in  the  thick  part  of  it,  from  the 
lin eci,b,  upwards,  towards  <?;  but  many  prefer  the  drier 
part,  about  the  fliank  or  knuckle,  which  fome  call  the 
venifon  part  from  its  eating  fo  fliort;  but  this  is  certainly 
the  coarfeftpart  of  the  joint.  The  fat  lies  chiefly  on  the 
ridges  e,  c,  and  is  to  be  cut  in  the  direction  e,  f.  In 
order  to  cut  out  what  is  by  fome  called  the  cramp-bone, 
and  by  others  the  gentleman’s  bone,  you  mull  take  hold 
of  the  fnank-bone  with  your  left  hand,  and  cutting  down 
to  the  thigh-bone  at  the  point  cl,  then  pafling  the  knife 
under  the  cramp-bone,  in  the  dire£tion  d,  c,  it  may 
eafily  be  cut  out. 
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A Ham. — Plate  VI. 

A HAM  is  cut  two  ways,  either  acrofs  in  the  line 
b,  c,  or  in  the  circular  line  in  the  middle,  taking  out  a 
fmall  piece  as  at  a , and  cutting  thin  dices  in  a circular 
dire&ion,  thus  enlarging  it  by  degrees.  This  lad  me- 
thod is,  to  preferve  the  gravy  and  keep  it  moift,  which 
is  thus  prevented  from  running  out. 

Piece  of  Sirloin  of  Beef  . — Plate  VII. 

AS  a whole  firloin  is  too  large  for  families  in  general, 
fo  we  have  here  only  reprefented  a part,  either  of  which 
mud  be  carved  in  the  fame  manner.  It  is  drawn  as 
ftanding  up  in  the  didi,  in  order  to  diew  the  infide,  or 
upper-part;  but  when  fent  to  table,  it  is  always  laid 
down,  fo  that  the  part  defcribed  by  the  letter  c,  lies  clofe 
on  the  difli.  The  part  c,  d,  then  lies  uppermod,  and 
the  line  a,  b>  underneath.  The  meat  on  the  upper-dde 
of  the  ribs  is  firmer,  and  of  a clofer  texture,  than  the 
fiediy  part  underneath,  which  is  by  far  the  mod  tender, 
and  of  coarfe  preferred  by  many.  To  thofe  who  like  the 
upper-dde,  the  outfide  dice  fliould  be  firft  cutoff",  quite 
down  to  the  bone,  in  the  dire&ion  c,  d.  Some  people, 
however,  indead  of  beginning  to  carve  at  either  end,  cut 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  mod  flefliy  part.  For  thofe  who 
prefer  the  infide,  feveral  dices  may  be  cut  in  the  diredUon 
of  the  line  a b,  preding  the  knife  dow'n  to  the  bone. 
But  wherever  the  dices  are  cut  they  mud  be  of  a mode- 
rate fubdance,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin. 

Edge-bone  of  Beef — Plate  VII. 

TIIE  outfide  of  this  joint  is  generally  injured  in  its 
flavour  from  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled ; a thick  dice 
mud  therefore  be  cut  off’,  the  whole  length  of  the 
joint,  beginning  at  a,  and  cutting  it  all  the  way  even  and 
through  the  whole  furface,  from  a to  b.  The  foft  fat, 
which  refembles  marrow,  lies  on  the  back  below  the  let- 
ter d,  and  the  firm  fat  mud  be  cut  in  thin  horizontal 
dices  at  the  point  c ; but  as  fome  people  like  the  foft,  and 
fome  the  firm  fat,  it  is  neceflary  to  aik  the  company 
which  they  prefer.  The  upper  part,  as  it  is 
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placed  in  the  difh,  is  the  handfomeft,  fulled  of  gravy, 
moft  tender,  and  enriched  with  tat;  but  there  arc  tome 
who  prefer  a dice  from  the  under  fide,  though  it  is  lean 
and  dry.  The  {kewer  that  keeps  the  meat  properly  to- 
gether when  boiling  is  here  (hewn  at  a.  This  fhould  be 
drawn  out  before  it  is  ferved  up;  or,  if  it  is  necelfary  to 
leave  the  fkewer  in,  it  fhould  be  a filver  one. 

Brijlcet  of  Beef 

THIS  is  a part  always  boiled,  and  mufl  be  cut  in  the 
dire&ion  a,  b , quite  down  to  the  bone,  after  having  cut 
off  the  outfide,  or  firft  (lice,  which  muft  be  cut  pretty 
thick.  The  fat  cut  with  this  flice  is  a firm,  griftly  fat, 
but  a fofter  fat  is  found  underneath  for  thofe  who  prefer 
it. 

Breaft  of  Veal. 

A BREAST  of  veal  muft  be  cut  acrofs  quite  through, 
dividing  the  griftles  from  the  rib-bones:  this  is  called, 
cutting  the  brifket  from  the  ribs.  The  brifket  may  be 
cut  into  pieces  as  wanted;  for  fome  prefer  this  part  to 
the  ribs.  There  requires  no  great  dire£tion  how  to  fe- 
parate  the  ribs,  fince  nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
put  the  knife  in  at  the  top  between  any  two,  and  con- 
tinue downwards  till  they  are  feparated.  Remember 
to  give  a piece  of  the  fweet-bread  to  every  one  you  help, 
as  that  is  reckoned  particularly  delicate. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

THIS  part  of  the  calf  is  the  fame  as  that  called  the 
buttock  in  the  ox.  Many  people  think  the  outfide  flice 
of  a fillet  of  veal  a delicacy,  becaufe  it  is  moft  favory; 
but  as  fome  think  otherwife,  the  queftion  fhould  be  alkecl 
before  any  one  is  helped.  If  no  one  choofes  the.  firft 
flice,  lay  it  in  the  dilh,  and  the  fecc  nd  cut  will  be  ex- 
ceeding white  and  delicate  ; but  take  care  to  cut  it  even, 
and  clofe  to  the  bone.  A fillet  of  veal  is  always  Huffed, 
under  the  fkirt  or  flap,  with  a pudding,  or  forcemeat. 
This  you  muft  cut  deep  into,  in  a line  with  the  furface 
of  the  fillet,  and  take  out  a thin  flice.  This,  and  a thin 
flice  of  fat  cut  from  the  lkirt,  muft  be  given  to  each 
perfon  at  table, 
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CARVING. 

Sparerib  of  Pork. 

THIS  is  carved  by  cutting  out  dices  in  the  thick 
part  at  the  bottom  of  the  bones.  When  the  flefhy 
part  is  all  cut  away,  the  bones,  which  are  edeemed  very 
fweet  picking,  may  be  eafily  feparated.  Few  people 
admire  the  gravy  of  pork,  it  being  too  drong  for  mod 
ftomachs. 

Rabbits. 

TO  unlace  a rabbit,  the  back  mud  be  turned  down- 
ward, and  the  apron  divided  from  the  belly.  This  done, 
flip  your  knife  between  the  kidnies,  loofening  the  flefh 
on  each  fide.  Then  turn  the  belly,  cut  the  back  crofs- 
ways  between  the  wings,  and  draw  your  knife  down 
both  fides  of  the  back-bone,  dividing  the  Tides  and  legs 
from  the  back.  Obferve  not  to  pull  the  leg  too  vio- 
lently from  the  bone,  when  you  open  the  fide;  but  with 
great  exa&oefs  lay  open  the  Tides  from  fcut  to  fhoulder, 
and  then  put  the  legs  together. 

Woodcocks. 

TO  thigh  a woodcock,  you  mud  raife  the  legs  and 
wings  in  the  Tame  manner  as  you  do  a fowl,  only  open 
the  head  for  the  brains.  In  like  manner  you  thigh 
curlews,  plovers,  or  Tnipes,  ufing  no  other  Tauce  than 
fait. 

Mallards  or  Ducks. 

TO  unbrace  a mallard  or  duck,  fird  raife  the  pinions 
and  legs,  but  do  not  cut  them  off.  Then  raife  the  merry- 
thought from  the  bread,  and  lace  it  down  both  Tides 
with  your  knife. 

Buttock  of  Beef. 

THIS  part  is  always  boiled,  and  requires  little 
direflions  as  to  the  carving  of  it.  A thick  dice  fhould 
be  fird  taken  off  all  round  it.  When  you  come  to  the 
juicy  and  prime  part  of  it,  you  mud  be  careful  to  cut 
it  even,  that  it  may  have  a graceful  figure,  diould  it  bo 
brought  to  table  cold  the  next  day. 
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THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CALENDAR, 

OR  A 

LIST  of  tike  various  feafonable  ARTICLES  for  the 
different  Months  in  the  1 EAR. 


B 


EEF 

Mutton 


Hares 

Carp 

Teach 

Perch 

Lampreys 

Eels 

Cabbage 

Savoys 

Coleworts 

Sprouts 

Brocoli,  purple 
and  white 
Spinage 
Lettuces  '• 

C relies 

Multard 

Rape 

Apples 

Pears 


Bi 

H6ufe-Lamb 

Turkeys 
Capons 
Pullets 


Cod 

Soles 

Sturgeon 

Flounders 

Plaice 


JANUARY. 

MEAT. 

* 

Houfe-Lamb  Veal 

Pork 

POULTRY,  Hfc. 

Rabbits- 

Turkeys 

Fowls 

'Woodcocks 

Capons 

Chickens 

Snipes 

Pullets 

Tame  Pigeons 

FISH. 

Craw-filh 

Turbot 

Whitings 

Cod 

Thoruback 

Loblters 

Soles 

Skate 

Crabs 

Flounders 

Sturgeon 

Prawns 

Plaice 

Smelts 

Oyfters 

VEGETABLES , E*. 

Radilh 

Beets 

Savoury 

Turnips 

Parfley 

Pot-Marjoram 

Tarragon 

Sorrel 

Hyffop 

Sage 

Chervil 

Salfifie 

Parfnips 

Celery 

to  be  had,  though 

Carrots 

Endive 

not  in  Sea/on 

Turnips 

Mint 

Jerufalem  Arti- 

.  Potatoes 

Cucumbers  in 

chokes 

Scorzonera 

hot  houfeS' 

Afparagus 

Skirrets 

Thyme 

Mulhrooms 

Cardoons 

FRUIT.  ' 

Nuts 

Services 

Grapes 

Almonds 

Medlars 

FEBRUARY. 

MEAT. 

- 

Mutton 

Veal 

Pork 

POULTRY,  '<Sc. 

Fowls 

Pheafants 

Snipes 

Chickens 

Partridges 

Hares 

Pigeons 

Woodcocks 

Tame  Rabbit* 

1 

FISH. 

Turbot 

Lobfters 

Perch 

Thornback 

Crabs 

Carp 

Skate 

Oyfters 

Eels 

Whitings 

Prawns 

Lampreys 

Smelts 

Tench 

Craw-filh 

VEGETABLES, 


376 


Cabbage 

Savoys 

Coleworts 

Sprouts 

Brocoli,  purple 
and  white 
Muftard 
Rape 
Raddifli 
Turnips 
Tarragon, 
Mint 

Pears 


Beef 

Pork 

Turkeys 

Pullets 

\ 

Carp. 

Tench 
T u rbot 
Thornback 

Carrots 
Turnips 
Parfnips 
Jerufalem  Arti- 
chokes 
Onions 
Garlick 
Shalots 
Brocoli 
Cardoons 

t 

Pears 


Beef 

Pullets 

Fowls 


HOUSEKEEPER'S 


V EG  ET  ARLES,  &c. 

Afparagus 

Celery 

Cucumbe# 

Kidney  Beans 

Chard  Beets 

Onions 

Carrots 

Lettuces 

Leeks 

T urnips 

Creffes 

Shalots 

Parfnips 

Burnet 

Garlick 

Potatoes 

Tanfey 

Rocombole 

Cardoons 

Thyme 

Sal  ft  fie 

Beets 

Savory 

Skirret 

Parfley 

Marjoram 

Scorzonera 

Chervil 

Endive 

Alfa  may  be  had 

Jerufalem  Arti- 
chokes 

Sorrel 

Forced  Radilhes 

FRUIT. 

Apples 

Grapes 

M A 

R C H. 

* ’ . 

M E A r. 

Mutton 

Veal 

Houfe-LamW 

POULTRY,  &c. 

Capons 

Chickens 

Pigeons 

Fowls 

Ducklings 

Tame  Rabbits 

FISH. 

Skate 

Flounders 

Crabs 

Eels 

Lobfters 

Craw-fifh 

Mullets 

Soles 

Prawns 

Plaice 

Whitings 

V EG  ET 

A B L E S,  &c. 

Beets 

Mint 

Lettuces 

Parfley 

Burnet 

Chives 

Fennel 

Thyme 

Creffes 

Celery 

Winter-Savoury 

Muftard 

Endive 

Coleworts 

Pot-Marjoram 

Tanfey 

Borecole 

Hyffop 

Rape 

Cabbages 

Fennel 

Radilhes 

Savoys 

Cucumbers 

Turnips 

Spinage 

Kidney-Beans 

Tarragon 

Mulhrooms 

‘ i' 

FRUIT. 

Apples  Forced  Strawberries 


APRIL. 

MEAT. 

Mutton  Veal,  Lamb 

POULTRY ; Qt, 

Chickens  Pigeons  Leverets 

Ducklings  Rabbits 

6 FISH.. 


577 


Carp 

Chub 

Tench 

Coleworts 

Sprouts 

Brocoli 

Spinage 

Apples 


CALENDAR. 


Trout 

Craw-filh 

Salmon 


F I S H. 

Turbot 

Soles 

Skate 


Mullets 

Smelts 

Herrings 


VEGETABLES. 


Fennel  • Celery 
Parfley  Endive 

Chervil  Sorrel 

YouneOnions  Burnet 

F R U 

Pears 


Tarragon 
Radilhes 
Lettuces 
Small  Sallad 


I T. 


C rabs 

Lobfters 

Prawns 

Thyme 
All  Sorts  of 
Pot  Herbs 


Forced  Cherries  and  Apricots  for  Tart* 

MAY. 


M E A T. 


Eecf 

Mutton 

Veal  Lamb 

BOULT  RT,  &c. 

Pullets 

Chickens 

Ducklings  Rabbits 

Leverets 

Fowls 

Green  Geefe  Turkey  Poults 

F l S II. 

Carp 

Trout 

Soles  Smelts 

Crabs 

Tench 

Chub 

Turbot  - Lobfters 

Prawns 

Eels 

Salmon 

Herrings  Craw-filh 

VEGETABLES,  &c. 

Earlv  PotatoesArtichokes 

Fennel  Herbs 

Beans 

Carrots 

Spinage 

Lettuces  Thyme 

Kidney  Beans 

Turnips 

Parfley 

C relies  Savoury 

Afparagus 

Radilhes 

Sorrel 

.Muftard  All  other  lwectT ragopogon 

Early  Cab- 

•Barley 

All  Sorts  of  Herbs 

Cucumbers, 

bages 

Mint 

Sallad  Peafe 

&c. 

Cauliflowers 

Purflane 

FRUIT.  , 

Pears 

Strawberries 

. Melons  Currants  for  And  Goofe- 

Apples 

Cherries 

Green  Apricots  Tarts 

berries 

• 

JUN  E. 

M E A T. 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal  Lamb 

Buck  Venifon 

POULTRY,  &c. 

Fowls 

Chickens 

Ducklings  Plovers 

Leverets 

Pullets 

Green  Geefe  Turkey  PoultsWheat-Ears 

Rabbits 

FISH. 

Trout 

Pike 

Soles  Mackarei 

Lobfters 

Carp 

Eels 

Turbot  Herrings 

Craw-filh 

Tench 

Salmon 

Mullets  Smelts 

Prawns 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Potatoes 

Parfnips 

Radilhes 

X. 


V E GET  ABLE 
Onions  Artichokes 

Beans  Cucumbers 

P?afe  - Lettuce 

Afparagus  Spinage 

Kidney  Beans  Parfley 

3 B 


51,  13c. 

Purflane 
Rape 
C re  lies 

Allotherfmall 

Saliading 


Thyme 
All  Sort*  of 
Poti  Herbs. 


BRUIT, 


378 


HOUSEKEEPER’S 


F 11  U I T. 


Cherries 

Currants 

Apples  Nectarines 

Melons 

Strawberries 

Mafculinc 

Pears  Grapes 

Pine  Apples 

Goofeberries 

Apricots 

Some  Peaches 

JULY. 

MEAT. 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal  Lamb 

Buck  Venifon 

POULTRY , f*. 

Pullets 

Pigeons 

Turkey’  PoultsPartridges 

Plovers! 

Fowls 

Green  Geefe 

Ducks  Pheafants 

Leverets 

Chickens 

Ducklings 

Young  Wheat  Ears 

Rabbits 

FISH. 

Cod 

Tench 

Plaice  Skate 

Carp 

Haddocks 

Pike 

Flounders  Thornback 

Prawns 

Mullets 

Herrings 

Eels  Salmon  , 

Craw-filh 

Mackarel 

Soles 

Lobfters 

VEGETABLES,  ISc. 

Carrots 

Scorzonera 

Celery  Crelfes 

Thyme 

Turnips 

Sal  ft  fie 

Endive  All  Sorts  of  All  other  Pot 

Potatoes 

Mu  (brooms 

FinoCha  fmall  Sallad  Herbs 

Radiflies 

Cauliflowers 

Chervil  Herbs 

Peafe 

Onions 

Cabbages 

Sorrel  Mint 

Beans 

Garlick 

Sprouts 

PnrJlane  Balm 

Kidney  Beans 

Rocombole 

Artichokes 

Lettuce 

F R UI  T. 

Pears 

Peaches 

Apricots  Strawberries 

Melons 

Apples 

Nectarines 

Goofeberries  Rafpberries 

Pine  Apples 

Cherries 

Plumbs 

AUGUST. 

- 

MEAT. 

Beef 

Mu  t ten 

Veal  Latnb 

Buck  Venifo 

POULTRY,  £ffe. 

Fowls 

Green  Geefe  Leverets  Pheafants 

Wheat  Ears 

Pullets 

TurkcvPoults  Rabbits  Wild  Ducks 

Plovers 

Chickens 

Ducklings 

Pigeons 

FISH. 

Cod 

Skate 

Mackarel  Carp 

Craw-filh 

Haddock 

Thorn  back 

Herrings  Eels 

Prawns 

Flounders 

Mullets 

Pike  Lobfters 

Oyfters 

Plaice 

VEGETABLES,  ISc. 

Carrots 

Shalots 

Mufhrooms  Celery 

Small  Sallad 

Turnips 

Scorzonera 

Artichokes  Endive 

Thyme 

Potatoes 

Salfifie 

.Cabbage  Finocha 

Savoury 

Radifhes  ' 

Peafe 

Cauliflowers  Parfley 

Marjoram 

Onions 

Beans 

Sprouts  Lettuces 

All  Sorts  of 

Garlic 

Kidney  Beans  Beets  All  Sorts  of  fweet  herbs. 

FR  U IT. 
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Peaches 

Nectarines 

Plumbs 


CALENDAR. 


FRUIT 

Cherries  Grapes 

Apples  Figs 

Pears  Filberts 


Mulberries  Currants 
Strawberries  Melons 
Goofeberries  Pine  Apples 


SEPTEMBER: 


M E A T. 


Beef  Mutton  Lamb  Veal 

Pork 

Buck  Venifon 

P 0 U L TR  Y, 

fyc. 

« 

Geefe 

Pigeons 

Fowls 

Chickens 

Pheafants 

. * 

Turkies 

Larks 

Hares' 

Ducks 

Partridges 

Teals 

Pullets 

Rabbits 

- 

FISH. 

Cod 

Plaice 

Soles 

Tench 

Lobfters 

Haddock 

Thornbacks 

Salmon 

Pike 

Oyfters 

Flounders 

Skate 

Carp 

, v * 

VEGETABLES. 

u 

Carrots 

Garlick 

Mufh  rooms 

Endive 

Chervill 

Turnips 

Scorzonera 

Artichokes 

Celery 

Sorrel 

Potatoes 

Sal  fi  fie 

Cabbage 

Pa  i (ley 

Beets 

Shalots 

Peafe 

Sprouts 

Finocha 

Thyme,  and 

Onions 

Beans 

Cauliflowers 

Lattuces  and 

all  Sorts  of 

Leeks 

Kidney  Beans  Cardoons 

fmall  Sallad  Soup  Herbs 

FRUIT. 

Peaches 

Pears 

Filberts 

Quinces 

Mor.  Cherries 

Plumbs 

Grapes 

Hazel  Nuts 

Lazaroles 

Melons 

Apples 

Walnuts 

Medlars 

Currants 

Pine  Apples 

OCTOBER. 

M EAT. 

Beef  Mutton  Lamb  Veal 

Pork 

, Doe  Veni/bn 

P OULTR  Y, 

4 c. 

Geefe 

Fowls 

Teals 

Larks 

Pheafants 

Turkies 

Chickens 

Widgeons 

Dotterels 

Partridges 

Pigeons 

Rabbits 

Woodcocks 

Hares 

Pullets 

Wild  Qucks 

Snipes 

FISH. 

» 

Dorees 

Smelts 

Pike 

Perch 

Cockles 

Holobets 

Brills 

Carp 

Salmon  Trout  Mufcles 

Bearbet 

Gudgeons 

Tench 

Lobftcrs 

Oyfters 

V E G ET A B L 

ES. 

Cabbages 

Turnips 

Shalots 

Chervil 

young  Sal- 

Sprouts 

Potatoes 

Garlick 

Finocha 

lad 

Cauliflowers 

Skirrets 

Rocombole 

Chard  Beets 

Thyme 

Artichokes 

Salfifie 

Celery 

Corn  Sallad 

Savoury 

Carrots 

Scorzonera 

Endive 

Lettuce 

All  Sorts  of 

Parfnips 

Leeks 

Cardaons 

All  Sorts  of 

Pot  Herbs 

• 

3 B 3 

F R U1  T. 
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380  HOUSEKEEPER’S,  8Cc. 

FRUIT. 

Peaches  Medlars  Black  & whiteFilherts  Pears 

Grapes  Service's  Bullace  Hazle  Nuts  Apple* 

Figs  Quinces  Walnuts 

NOVEMB  E R. 


M E A T. 


Beef 

Mutton 

Veal 

Houfe  Lamb 

Doe  Venifon 

POULTR  Y, 

Sfc. 

Geefe 

Pullets 

Widgeons 

Dotterels 

Partridges 

Turkies 

Pigeons 

Woodcocks 

Hares 

Pheafants 

Fowls 

Wild  Ducks 

Snipes 

Rabbits  . 

Chickens 

Teals 

Larks 

FISH. 

Gurnets 

Smelts 

Holobets 

Carp 

Oyflers 

Dorees 

Gudgeons 

Bearbet 

Pike 

Cockles 

Salmon  Trout  Lobfters 

Salmon 

Tench 

Mufcles 

VEGETABLES. 

Carrots 

Scorzonera 

tichokes 

Spinage 

Chervil 

Turnips 

Onions 

Cabbage 

Chard  Beets 

Lettuces 

Parfnips 

Leeks 

Cauliflowers 

Cardoons 

All  Sorts  of 

Potatoes 

Shalots 

Savoys 

Parfley 

Sallad  Herbs 

Skirret 

Rocombole 

Sprouts 

Crefles 

Thyme  S'  *11 

Sal  ft  fie 

Jerufalem  Ar-Coleworts 

Endive 

Pot  Herbs 

FRUIT. 

Pears 

Bullace 

Hazle  Nuts 

Medlars. 

Grapes 

Apples 

Chefnuts 

Walnuts 

Services 

D E C E M B E R. 

M E A T. 


Beef  ' Mutton  Veal  Hoiife-Lamb  Pork  Doe  Venifon 


POULTRY, 

h'C. 

Geefe 

Capons 

Rabbits 

Wild  Ducks 

Dotterels 

T urkeys 

Fowls 

Woodcocks 

Teal* 

Partridge* 

Pullets 

Chickens 

Snipes 

Widgeons 

Pheafants 

Pigeons 

Hares 

Larks 

FISH. 

Turbot 

Holobets 

Cod 

Carp 

Mufcle* 

Gurnets 

Bearbet 

Codlings 

Gudgeon 

Oyftrrs 

Sturgeon 

Smelts 

Soles 

Eels,  Cockels  Dorees 

'V 

EG  ET  A B LE  S,  Ac. 

Cabbages 

Turnips 

Scorzonera 

Forced  Afpa 

-Beets 

Savovs 

Lettuces 

Salfifie 

ragis 

Spinage 

Brocoli.purpleCrefll-s 

Leeks 

Garlick 

Parfley 

and  white 

Small  Sallad  Onions 

Rocombole 

Thyme 

Carrots 

Potatoes 

Shalots 

Celery 

All  Sorts  of 

Parfnips 

Skirrets 

Cardoons 

Endive 

Pot  Herbs 

F 11  U I T. 

A pples 

Medlars 

, Chefnuts 

Hazle-nuts 

Grapes 

Fears 

Services 

Walnuts 

» 

This  Calendar  contains  fo  great  a variety  of  articles  in  feafon  for  each  month,  that  it 
requires  only  the  care  and  ingenuity  of  the  cook,  by  referring  to  the  lift  of  articles  the 
has  provided  the  preceding" day,  to  furnith  her  euefts  wit))  novelty  every  day  in  the  week. 
r DECORATIONS 
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DECORATIONS  FOR  THE 

In  Two  Courfes,  &c. 

JANUARY. 

FIRST  COURSE. 


TABLE, 


Fricandeau 
and  Sorrel 
Beef  Palate* 
Pigs  feet  and  ear* 
Sauce  Robart 


Jelly 

Larded  Sweetbread* 
Ralberry  Tart 


Turbot 
Lobfter  Sauce 
Veal  Patties 
Railed  Pie 
Oyfter  Patties 
Saddle  of 
Mutton 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Roaft  'Bird 

Cream  Cuftards  Orange  Cheefecake* 
Trifle  Ragout  of  Veal 


Lamb  Cutlet* 
and  Cucumber* 
Reffole9 
Rump  of  Beef 
Sau  ce  H alb  ec 


Cream  Tartlets 
Roaft  Hare 


Blancmange 


Veal  Collops 
"Un  vol  au  vent 
a la  financier 


Prawns 
Italian  Cheefe 
A Paulinta 


FEBRUARY. 

FIRST  COURSE. 
Gravy  Soup 
Fillet  of  Veal  roafteA 
Epergne 
Boeuf  Iiouijli 
Vermicelli  Soup 
SECOND  COURSE. 
Roaft  Fowl 

Epergne 

Roaft  Teal 

MARCH. 

F,IRST  COURSE. 

Boiled  Salmon 


Reffole* 
Bread  of 
Lamb 


Omelet 

Cacamel  Crean* 
Lobllers 


FricafTee  of 
Rabbits 


Patties 

Larded  Sweetbreads 


Spring  Soup 


Bread  of  Veal 
a la  Braife 

.* 

Croquets 
Ox  Palates 


Chine  of  Lamb 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Green  Goofe 

Vanilla  Cream  Damfon  Cheefe 

Macaroni  Gateau  Mille  feuille  Oyflers  en  Befhamel 

Jaunemange  Chocolate  Cream 

Roaft  Chickens 


APRIL 


582 


COURSES. 


' APRIL. 

FIRST  C O.URS  E. 

Green  Peas  Soup 
Fillets  of  fowl  Remove  Mutton 

Larded  Raifed  Pie 

Boiled  Chickens  Frame 

Sweetbreads  and  Endives  Turkey 

Turbot 


Lamb  and 
Nonpareil  Sauce 
Nut  of  Ham 
Pigs  feet  and  ears 


SECOND  COURSE.  ' 

Road  Fowl 

Balket  of  Paftry  Chantilla  Italian  Cream 

Ragout  Mela  Balket  Fricaffee  of  Rabbits 


Jelly  Frame 

Hare 

MAY. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Fifh 

Lamb  a la  Remove 

Dauphin  Venifon 

Patties  Soup 

Fillet  of  Soles  Fifh 

en  Belhamel  Remove 

Venifon 

SECOND  COURSE. 


Balket  of  Paftry 


Salmis-of 

Eels 

Patties 

Fillet  of  Mutton 
a la  Chcvrieul 


Rhenilh  cream 
Stewed 
celery 

Vol  a vent  of  Apples 


Roaft  Tarkey 
Balket  of  Paftry 
Savoy  Cake 
ornamented 
Balket  of  Paftery 
Ducklings 


French  pan  Tourte 
French  beans 
en  Belhamel 
Damfon  Chcefe 


Veal  Patties 
Vegetables 
■Beef  a-la-Mode 


Blancmange 
Ragout  of 
Sweetbreads 
Tartlets 


JUNE. 
FIRST  COURSE 
Stewed  Carp 

Onion  Soup 

Fillet  of  Veal 

SECOND  C OUR 

Wild  Fowls 

Piece  Monte 

Roaft  Pigeons 


Ragout  of  Palates 
Vegetables 
Lobfter  Patties 


E. 


Cheefecakes 
Boiled  Rabbits 
and  Onions 
Jelly 

J u L Y. 


I 
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JULY. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Potage  a la  Reine 
Civet  of  Hare 
Lamb  Cutlets 
Calves  feet  en  Marinade 
Macaroni 

Loin  of  Veal  roaded 

SECOND  COURSE. 


a 

Road  Pheafant 
Fried  Artichokes 

\ 

Stewed  Peas 

■ ' - . • t 

White  Brocoli 

- 

Apple  Pie  creamed 
Neck  of  Lamb  roafted 

AUGUST. 

Ragout-Mele 

FIRST  CO  URS  E. 
Soup 

5 Remove  Filh 

I 

Knuckle  of  Veal 

Ham 

Timbale 

Boiled  Fowls 

Harrico  of  Mutton 

Soup  Remove 

Compote  of  Pigeons 

Mutton 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Cheefecakes 

Ducklings 
Orange  Tarts 

Compote  of  Pippins 

Afparagus 

Piece  Monte 

Stewed  Peas 

Stewed  Peas 

Almond  Pudding 

Tartlets 

\ 

* 

s 

v 1 

Leveret 

E P T E M B E 

R. 

Boiled  Chicken 

FIRST  COURSE. 
Filh 
Lamb 

/ ■ - >*.  ’ 

Veal  Collops 

Oyftcr  Loaves 

Soup 

Small  Timbales 

Harrico  of  Mutton 

Roall  Beef 

Nut  Ham 

Fi(h 

SECOND  COURSL 

Peas 

Wild  Fowls 
Cheefecakes 

Lobders 

Almond  Cake 

Cateau  Mille  feuijle 

Italian  Balket 

Cray  Filh 

Tartlets 

Fried  Artichokes 

Partridges 

OCTOBER. 

i 


' 1 
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OCTOBER. 

/ % 

FIRST  COURSE. 

» » 

Cod  and  Oyfter  Sauce 

Jugged 

Neck  of  Veal 

Small 

Hare 

a-la-braife 

Puddings 

French 

Almond 

Fillet  of  Beef 

Patty 

Soup 

larded  and  roafted 

Chickens 

Tongue  and  Udder 

Fowls  marinaded 

Broiled  Salmon 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Pheafant 

Stewed  Pears 

Apple  Tarts 

Mu(h  rooms 

Roaft  Lobfters 

jellies 

Oyfter  Loaves 

'White  Fxicaffee 

Cuftards 

Pippins 

Turkey 

NOVEMBER. 

f y 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Difh  of  Fifh 

Veal  Cutlets 

Roafted  Turkey 

Ox  Palates 

Two  Chicken! 

1 Vermicelli 

Leg  of  Lamb 

and  Brocoli 

Soup 

and  Spinach 

Beef  Collops 

Chine  of  Pork 

Harrico 

Difh  of  Fifh. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Woodcocks 

4 

Sheeps  Rumps 

Apple  Puffs 

Dilh  of  Jelly 

Oyfter  Loaves 

Vermicelli  Pie 

Ragooed  Lobfters 

Blancmange 

Lemon  Tart 

Lambs  Ears 

f 1 

Hare 

• 

* 

DECEMBER. 

% 

FIRST  COURSE. 

• 

Cod’s  Head 

J 1 - 

Chickens 

Stewed  Beef  Fricando  of  Veal 

Almond  Puddings 

Soup  Sante 

Calv'cs  Feet  Pic 

Fillet  of  Pork 

Chine  of 

* \ 

rPnn(*ti^ 

with  iharp  Sauce 

Lamb 

X UUcUW 

Soal  fried  and  boiled 

SECOND  COURSE. 

/ 

Wild  Fowls 

Lambs  Fry 

Orange  Puffs 

Sturgeon 

Petit  Patties 

Jellies 

Savoury  Cake 

Prawns  , 

Tartlets 

Muihrooms 

Partridges 

> 

*4»  dll  Kindt  off  Garden-fuff fuitable  to  jour  Meat , &C.  jhould  ie/ent 
nf  in  your  firff  Conr/e,  and  all  your  Sauct  in  Boati  or  BaJ'o/u,  to  anfnuer 
t0ch  other  at  the  Corntn. 

Suffers 
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Ball  Supper  for  Twenty  People. 


Millefeuille 
Fricandeau 
Marangles 
Ham 
Jelly 
Lobfter 
Cheefecakes 
Roaft  Fowls 
Cuftards 
Prawns 
Blancmange 
Ham 

Marangles 

Gulanteens 

Bafket 


Roaft  Fowls 

Balket 

Drefs  Plate 

• 

Galanteens 

Raifed  Pie 

Marangles 

Drefs  Plate 

Ham 

Roaft  Lamb 

Blancmange 

Savoy  cake 

Prawns 

V.oooooooooooodi 

Cuftards 

r i 

1 

Roaft  Fowls 

§ Frame  | 

Tartlets 

I | 

jpoooo  0009  oooo  •)* 

Lobfter 

Jelly 

Savoy  Cake 

Roaft  F'owls 

Ham 

Drefs  Plate 

Marangles 

Raifed  Pie 

Fricandeau 

Drefs  Plate 
Roaft  Lamb 

Millefeuille 

Pine 

Raiberry  Ice 
Peaches 


© 

© 

© 


DESERT. 

Lemon  Ice 

tCCOO  3000 3000 

1 

1 Frame  § 

i i 

*£000090c00000& 

Orange  Ice 


© 

© 

© 


Peaches 
Ralherry  Ioe 
Grapes 


Dinner  with  Removes,  fent  up  m one  Service. 


Nutt  of 
Veal 
Potatoes 
Remove 
French  Beans 
Boiled  Fowls 
Remove 
Rabbits 
Italian  Cream 
Harrico  of 
Mutton 


Turtle 

Remove 

Fifh 

Raifed  Pie 
Chatreufe 

j^OOOO 30000000^ 

| Frame  | 

:!  j . 

JifcOOOO 00900000 

Patties 
Raifed  Pie 
Turtle 

Remove  Mutton 


Pigeon 

Stewed 

•Cuftard 

Tongue 

Remove 

Sweatbreads 

Potatoes 

Remove 

Peas 

Ham 


Jellies 
Veal  Patties 
Cheefecakes 


Breakfajt , Served  Cold 
Boiled  Chickens 
Trifle 
Drefs  Plate 
Raiberry  Creata 
Ham 
3C 


Tartlets 

Sweetbread  Pie  raifed 
Cuftards 


Supper s 
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Suppers  forfinall  Companies  comprifetl  of  four  Articles. 


Minced  Veal 

Pat  of  Butter  in  a Glafs  Radilhes 

Poached  Eggs  on  a Toad 


Halhed  Mutton 

Anchovy  and  Butter  Pickles 

Scolloped  or  roafted  Potatoes 


Maintenons 

Siiced  Ilam  Tart 

Rabbit  roafted 


Boiled  Chicken 
Cold  Beef  or  Mutton 
iliced 

Scolloped  Oyfters 


Pickles 


Boiled  Tripe 

Bologna  Saufages  diced  Pat  of  Butter  in  a Glafs 
Rallied  Hare 


Bifcuits 


Gudgeons  fried 

Rafped  Beef,  and  a Pat  of 
Butter  in  the  middle 
Duck  roafted 


Roafted  Chicken 

Potted  Beef  Cheefecakes 

Saufages,  with  Eggs  Poached 

Whitings  broiled 

Tongue  Iliced  Bifcuits 

Calf' s Heart 


Tart 


Veal  Cutlet 

Radifhes,  and  Butter 
in  the  middle 


Afparagus 


Suppers 


My. w.//j -i/f k >.y. /, •//,  jj  , v/, >/•//•// M>/ 


$ nfe  4 fat  ttstn  < v > / 


j:„.  i / •<//»  v / /;  >/•  //<  ■//</.  •/.'«>  //<  >//.  iv  Zv  v/v/.v  Jnr/rttL  h >r 
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Slippers  for /mail  Companies  com  prdfed  of  five  - Articles. 
Scotch  Collops 

Potted  Pigeon  Sallad 

v Peas 

1 

Eels  broiled  or  boiled 

Butter  fpun  l art 

Sweetbread  roafted 


Ilafhed  Veal 

Anchovies  and  Butter  Plain  fritters 

Teal  roafted 


Pigeons  roafted 
Prawns  Tart  Cold  Mutton  diced 

Afparagus 

As  a very  material  and  necejfary  Improvement  to  the 
CourJ'es  here  laid  down,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
annexed  Plates,  in  one  of  which  is  the  Reprefentation 
of  one  Courfe  for  a Family  Entertainment. — Another 
Plate  reprefents  two  Courfes,  conjijling  of  ten  Difhes 
each. — in  two  other  Plates  are  displayed  a grand  and 
fplendid  Entertainment,  in  tzoo  Courfes,  conjijling  of  , 
twenty-five  Difhes  each.  By  thefe  Repr'efentations , 
the  Houfekeeper  is  clearly  directed  in  what  manner  the 
Table  Jhoidd  be  decorated,  and  in  zvhat  Proportion , 
either  for  f mall,  middling,  or  capital  Entertainments. — 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  a fir ict  attention  is  not  to  be 
paid  to  the  refpeciive  articles  that  form  thefe  Courfes , 
as  they  arc  to  be  varied  according  to  the  Productions 
of  the  different  Seafons,  and  the  tape  and  ingenuity 
of  the  Cook. — Obferve  likewife,  that  the  firjt  Courfe 
fhou/d  conjift  of  Soups,  Boiled  Poultry,  Ffh,  and  Boiled 
Meats,  and  the  fecond  Courfe  of  different  kinds  of  Game, 
Ingh-feaJ'oned  Difhes,  Tarts,  Jellies,  Sic.  When  a third, 
Courfe  is  brought  on  the  Table,  it  is  to  be  confide  red 
rather  as  a Defert,  it  ufually  coiif fling  only  of  Fruits , 
and  various  kinds  of  ornamental  Pajlry. 

3 C 2 SUPPLEMENT. 


Lobfter 


Radidies 

t , . 

Pickles 
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SECT.  I. 

Directions  for  preserving  various  neceffary  Articles' for  the  Ufe  of 
thofe  in  Maritime  Employ , and  particularly  forfuch  as  go  long 
Voyages. 

To  preferve  Dripping. 

THIS  is  one,  among  many  other  ufeful  articles  at  fea,  and 
in  order  that  it  may  properly  keep  for  that  purpofe,  it 
muft  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : Take  fix  pounds  of 
good  beef  dripping,  boil  it  in  fome  foft  water,  ftrain  it  into  a 
pan,  and  let  it  (land  till  it  is  cold.  Then  take  off  the  hard  fat 
and  ferape  off  the  gravy  which  (licks  to  the  infide.  Do  this 
eight  times,  and  when  it  is  cold  and  hard  take  it  off  clean  from 
the  water,  and  put  it  into  a large  faucepan,  with  fix  bay-leaves, 
twelve  cloves,  half  a pound  of  fait,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  whole  pepper.  Let  the  fat  be  all  melted,  and  juft  hot  enough 
to  ftrain  through  a fieve  into  a ftone-pot.  Then  let  it  (land 
till  it  is  quite  cold,  and  cover  it  up.  In  this  manner  you  may 
do  what  quantity  you  pleafe.  It  is  a very  good  maxim  to  keep 
the  pot  upfide  down,  to  prevent  its  being  deftroyed  by  the  rats. 

It  will  keep  good  any  voyage,  and  make  as  fine  puff-pafte  cruft 
as  any  butter  whatever. 

An  excellent  Fijh-fauce  for  fhort  Voyages. 

TAKE  twenty-four  anchovies,  bone  them,  and  then  chop 
them  very  fmall.  Put  to  them  ten  (halots  cut  fine,  a handful 
of  feraped  horfe-radifh,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a 
quart  of  white  wine  •,  a pint  of  water,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
red  wine ; a lemon  cut  into  dices,  half  a pint  of  anchovy 
liquor,  twelve  cloves,  and  the  fame  number  of  pepper-corns. 
Boil  them  together  till  it  comes  to  a quart,  then  ftrain  it  oft,  and 
keep  it  in  a cold  dry  place.  Two  fpoonsful  of  it  will  be  fufii- 
cient  for  a pound  of  butter.  It  is  a pretty  fauce  for  boiled  fowls, 
and  many  other  things,  or  in  the  room  of  gravy,  lowering  it 
with  hot  water,  and  thickening  it  with  a piece  of  butter,  rolled 
in  flour. 

Catchup 

IS  another  very  ufeful  article  for  perfons  to  take  with  them 
to  fea,  and  if  it  is  made  in  the  following  manner,  it  will  keep 
twenty  years.  Take  a gallon  of  ftrong  dale  b^er,  a pound  of 
anchovies  waflied  from  the  pickle,  the  fame  quantity  of  (halots  V 
peeled,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ouncs  of  cloves,  a quar- 
ter 
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ter  of  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper,  three  or  four  large  races  of 
ginger,  and  two  quarts  of  large  mufhroom  flabs  rubbed  to  pieces. 
Cover  all  this  clofe,  and  let  it  fimmer  till  it  is  half  wafted. 
Then  drain  it  through  a flannel  bag,  let  it  (land  till  it  is  quite 
cold,  and  then  bottle  it.  This  may  be  carried  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  a fpoonful  of  it  to  a pound  of  frefh  butter  melted 
will  make  a fine  fifh-fauce,  or  will  fupply  the  place  of  gravy 
fauce.  The  ftronger  and  ftaler  the  beer,  the  better  will  be  the 
catchup. 

Pickled  Mufhrooms 

ARE  likewife  very  ufeful  for  captains  of  (hips  to  take  with 
them  to  fea;  and  muft  be  prepared  for  that  purpofe  in  the  • 
following  manner:  Wafli  your  mufhrooms  clean  with  a piece 
of  flannel  dipped  in  fait  and  water,  put  them  into  a faucepan, 
and  throw  a little  fait  over  them.  Let  them  boil  up  three  times 
in  their  own  liquor,  then  throw  them  into  a fieve  to  drain,  and 
fpread  them  on  a clean  cloth.  Let  them  lie  till  they  are  cold, 
then  put  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  with  a good  deal  of 
whole  mace,  a little  nutmeg  fliced,  and  a few  cloves.  Boil 
fome  fugar- vinegar,  with  a good  deal  of  whole  pepper,  fome 
races  of  ginger,  and  two  or  three  bay-leaves.  Let  it  boil  a 
few  minutes,  then  (train  it,  and  when  it  is  cold,  put  it  on,  and 
fill  the  bottles  with  mutton  fat  dried.  Cork  them  well,  firft 
tie  a bladder,  then  a leather  over  them,  and  keep  them  down 
clofe  in  as  cool  a place  as  you  can. 

Mufhrooms  may  likewife  be  prepared  for  fea  ufe  without 
pickling  them,  in  the  following  manner:  Take  a quantity  of 
large  mufhrooms,  peel  them,  and  ferape  out  the  infides.  Then 
put  them  into  the  faucepan,  throw  a little  fait  over  them,  and 
let  them  boil  in  their  own  liquor.  Then  throw  them  into 
a fieve  to  drain,  lay  them  on  tin  plates,  and  fet  them  in  a 
cool  oven.  Repeat  this  often,  till  they  are  perfe£lly  dry,  then 
put  them  into  a clean  ftone  jar,  tie  them  down  tight,  and  keep 
them  in  a dry  place.  They  will  keep  a great  while,  and  eat 
and  look  as  well  as  truffles. 

DireEl ions  for  Keeping  and  Dreffing  dryed  Fijh. 

MOST  kinds  of  fifli,  except  ftock-fifh,  are  either  faked  or 
dried  in  the  fun,  as  the  moft  common  way,  or  in  preparing- 
kilns,  and  fometimes  by  the  fmoak  of  wood-fires  in  the  chimney- 
corners,  and,  in  either  cafe,  requires  being  foftened,  and  frefhe,n- 
ed  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  their  nature,  or  drynefs.  The 
very  dry  fort,  as  bacaleo,  cod-fifh,  or  whiting,  and  fuch  like, 
ftiould  be  fteeped  in  luke-warm  milk  and  water,  and  the  fteep. 
ing  kept  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  an  equal  degree  of  heat. — The 
largeft  fifli  fliould  be  fteeped  twelve  hours:  the  fmall,  as  whit. 

ings, 
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tings,  & c.  about  two  hours.  The  cod  mud  therefore  be  laid 
to  deep  in  the  evening:  the  whitings,  &c.  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  they  are  to  be  dreffed. — After  the  time  of  deeping  they 
are  to  be  taken  out  and  hung  up  by  the  tails  until  they  are 
dreffed.  The  reafon  of  hanging  them  up  is,  that  they  foften 
equally  as  in  the  deeping,  without  extracting  too  much  of  the 
relifh,  which  would  make  them  infipid.  When  thus  prepared, 
the  fmall  fifli,  as  whitings,  tufk,  and  fuch  like,  mud  be  floured 
and  laid  on  the  gridiron,  and  when  a little  hardened  on  the 
one  fide,  mud  be  turned  and  baded  with  oil  upon  a feather  ; 
and  when  baded  on  both  fidcs,  and  beared  through,  take  them 
up,  always  obfcrving,  that  as  fweet  oil  fupplies  and  fupples 
the  fifli  with  a kind  of  artificial  juices,  fo  the  fire  draws  out 
thofe  juices,  and  hardens  them.  Be  careful,  therefore,  not 
to  let  them  broil  too  long;  but  no  time  can  be  prefcribed,  be- 
caufe  of  the  difference  of  fires,  and  various  fizes  of  the  fifli. 
A qlear  charcoal  fire  is  much  the  bed,  and  the  fifli  kept  at  A 
good  didance  to  broil  gradually. — The  bed  way  to  know  when 
the  fifh  are  enough,  is,  they  will  fwell  a little  in  the  bafting, 
and  you  mult  not  let  them  fall  again.'  Thofe  that  like  lweet- 
oil,  the  bed  fauce  is  oil,  vinegar,  and  mullard,  beat  to  a con- 
fidence, and  fenfed  up  in  faucers. 

If  your  fifh  is  boiled,  as  thofe  of  a larger  fort  ufually  are,  it 
fhould  be  in  milk  and  water,  but  not  properly  to  fay  boilccf,  as 
it  fhould  only  jud  fimmer  over  an  equal  fire;  in  which  way, 
half  an  hour  will  do  the  larged  fifli,  and  five  minutes  the 
fmalled.  Some  people  broil  both  forts  after  fimmering,  and 
forne  pick  them  to  pieces,  and  then  tofs  them  up  in  a pan  witli 
fried  onions  and  apples.  They  are  either  way  eery  good,  and 
the  choice  depends  on  the  weak  or  drong  domach  of  the  eaters. 

Dried  Salmon  mud  be  managed  in  a different  manner  ; for 
though  a large  fifli,  it  does  not  require  more  deeping  than  a 
vVliiting,  and  fhould  be  moderately  peppered  when  laid  on  the 
gridiron. 

Dried  Herrings  fhould  be  deeped  the  like  time  as  a whiting, 
in  fmall  beer  indead  of  milk  and  wafer;  and  to  which,  as  to 
all  kinds  of  broiled  fait-fifh,  fweet-oil,  will  always  be  found  the 
bed, bailing,  and  no  ways  affedt  even  the  delicacy  of  thofe  who 
do  not  love  it 

S E C T.  II. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF 

BREAD. 

IN  the  execution  of  this  bufinefs,  one  very  material  confi- 
deration  is,  the  proper  conftru&ion  of  your  oven,  which  fhould 

be  built  round,  and  not  lower  from  the  roof  than  twenty  inches, 

nor 
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nor  higher  than  twenty-four  inches.  The  mouth  fhoulcl  be 
fmall,  with  an  iron  door  to  fhut  quite  clofe;  by  which  means, 
lefs  fire  will  be  required,  it  will  heat  quicker  than  a long  and 
high-roofed  oven,  and  bake  every  thing  better. 

To  make  Bread  the  London  IV ay. 

PUT  a bufhel  of  good  flour,  ground  about  five  or  fix  weeks, 
into  one  end  of  your  trough,  and  make  a hole  in  the  middle. 
Take  nine  quarts  of  warm  water  (called  by  the  bakers  liquor) 
and  mix  it  with  one  quart  of  good  yeaft;  put  it  into  the  flour, 
and  ftir  it  well  with  your  hands  till  it  is  tough,  Let  it  lay  till 
it  rifes  as  high  as  it  will  go,  which  will  be  in  about  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes.  Be  careful  to  watch  it  when  it  comes  to 
its  height,  and  do  not  let  it  fall.  Then  make  up  your  dough 
with  eight  quarts  more  of  warm  liquor,  and  one  pound  of  fait; 
work  it  well  up  with  your  hands,  and  then  cover  it  with  a 
coarfe  doth  or  a fack.  Then  put  your  fire  into  the  oven,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  properly  heated,  the  dough  will  be  ready. 
Then  make  your  loaves  of  about  five  pounds  each,  fweep  out 
your  oven  clean,  put  in  your  loaves,  flrut  your  oven  up  clofe,  and 
two  hours  and  a half  will  bake  them. — Remember,  that  in  fum- 
mer  time  your  liquor  be  juft  blood-warm;  in  winter,  a little 
warmer;  and  in  hard  frolty  weather  as  hot  as  you  can  bear 
your  hand  in  it,  but  not  fo  hot  as  to  feald  the  yeaft,  for  Ihould 
that  be  the  cafe,  the  whole  batch  of  bread  will  be  fpoiled.  A 
larger  or  fmaller  quantity  may  be  made  in  proportion  to  the 
rules  here  laid  down. 

To  make  Leaven  Bread. 

TAKE  a lump  of  dough,  about  two  pounds,  of  your  laft 
making,  which  has  been  made  with  yeaft,  keep  it  in  a wooden 
veflel,  and  cover  it  well  with  flour.  The  night  before  you 
intend  to  bake,  put  this  (which  is  your  leaven)  into  a peck  of 
flour,  and  work  them  well  together  with  warm  liquor.  Let  it 
lie  in  a dry  wooden  veflel,  well  covered  with  a linen  cloth,  a 
blanket  over  the  cloth,  and  keep  it  in  a warm  place.  This 
dough,  kept  warm,  will  rife  again  the  next  morning,  and  will 
be  fufficient  to  mix  with  two  or  three  bulhels  of  flour,  being 
worked  up  with  warm  liquor,  and  a pound  of  fait  to  each 
bufhel  of  flour.  When  it  is  well  worked,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  all  the  flour,  let  it  be  well  covered  with  the  linen 
and  blanket  until  you  find  it  rife;  then  knead  it  well,  and 
work  it  up  into  loaves  and  bricks,  making  the  loaves  broad, 
and  not  fo  thick  and  high  as  is  done  for  bread  made  with  yeaft. 
Then  put  them  into  the  oven,  and  bake  them  as  before  direft- 
e£h  Always  keep  by  you  two  pounds  of  the  dough  of  your 
laft  baking,  well  coveted  with  flour,  to  make  leaven  to  ferve 
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from  one  baking-day  to  another.  The  more  leaven  is  put  to 
the  flour,  the  lighter  and  more  fpungy  the  bread  will  be;  and 
the  frelher  the  leaven  the  fweeter  it  will  be. 

To  make  French  Bread. 

LAY  at  one  end  of  your  trough  half  a bufhel  of  the  beft 
white  flour,  and  make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Mix  a pint 
of  good  l'mall  beer  yeaft  with  three  quarts  of  warm  liquor,  put 
it  in,  and  mix  it  up  well  till  it  is  tough  : put  a flannel  over  it 
and  let  it  rife  as  high  as  it  will.  When  it  is  at  the  height, 
take  fix  quarts  of  fkimmed  milk,  blood  warm  (the  bluer  the  bet- 
ter, provided  it  is  fweet)  and  a pound  of  fait.  Inftead  of 
working  it  with  your  hands,  as  you  would  do  for  Englilh 
bread,  put  the  ends  of  your  fingers  together,  and  work  it  over 
your  hands  till  it  is  quite  weak  and  ropey  ; then  cover  it  over 
with  a flannel,  put  your  fire  into  the  oven,  and  make  it  very  hot. 
Obferve,  that  when  you  take  the  dough  out  of  the  trough,  you 
ufe  your  hands  as  before,  or  elfe  you  will  not  get  it  out  till  it 
falls  when  it  will  be  good  for  nothing.  Lay  it  on  the  drefier, 
and  inftead  of  a common  knife,  have  one  made  like  a chopping- 
knife  to  cut  it  with ; then  make  it  up  into  bricks  or  rolls  as  you 
think  proper.  The  bricks  will  take  an  hour  and  a half  baking, 
and  the  rolls  half  an  hour.  Then  draw  them  out,  and  either 
rafp  them  with  a rafp,  or  chip  them  with  a knife,  but  the  for- 
mer is  the  moft  convenient,  and  is  done  with  the  greateft  ex- 
pedition. When  you  work  it  up  with  the  fecond  liquor,  you 
may,  if  you  pleafe,  break  in  two  ounces  of  butter. 

To  make  Muffins. 

PUT  into  your  trough  a buftiel  of  fine  white  flour.  Then 
take  three  gallons  of  milk-warm  liquor,  and  mix  in  a quart  of 
mild  ale,  or  good  fmall  beer  yeaft,  and  half  a pound  of  fait. 
Stir  it  well  about  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  ftrain  it  into 
the  flour,  and  mix  your  dough  as  light  as  you  can.  Let  it  lie 
one  hour  to  rife,  then  with  your  hand  roll  it  up,  and  pull  it  in- 
to little  pieces  about  the  fize  of  a walnut.  Roll  them  like  a 
ball,  and  lay  them  on  a table,  and  as  fall  as  you  do  them,  put  a 
flannel  over  them,  and  be  fure  to  keep  your  dough  covered. 
When  you  have  rolled  out  all  your  dough,  begin  to  bake  the 
fivft,  and  by  that  time  they  will  be  fpread  out  in  the  right 
form.  Lay  them  on  your  plate,  and  as  the  bottom  fide  begins 
to  change  colour,  turn  them  on  the  other.  Be  careful  that  the 
middle  of  your  plate  is  not  too  hot ; if  it  is  put  a brick-bat  or 
two  in  the  middle  of  the  fire  to  flacken  the  heat. 

Oat-Cakes  are  made  the  fame  way,  only  ufe  finefifted  oatmeal 
inftead  of  flour,  and  two  gallons  of  water  inftead.  of  three. 
When  you  pull  the  dough  to  pieces,  roll  them  out  with  a good 
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deal  of  flour,  cover  them  with  a piece  of  flannel,  and  they ' 
will  rile  to  a proper  thicknefs.  If  you  find  them  too  big,  or 
too  little,  you  mull  roll  your  dough  accordingly. 

When  you  ufe  either  niu(fin3  or  oat-cakes,  toad  them  on 
both  fides  very  crifp,  but  do  not  burn  them;  then  pull  them 
open  with  your  fingers,  and  they  will  look  like  a honey-comb. 
Put  in  as  much  butter  as  you  chufe;  then  clap  them  toge- 
ther again,  and  put  them  before  the  fire.  When  yqu  think 
the  butter  is  melted  turn  them,  that  both  fides  may  be  buttered 
alike;  but  do  not  touch  them  with  a knife,  either  to  fpread 
the  butter,  or  cut  them  open  ; if  you  do  they  will  be  very  heavy. 
When  they  are  buttered  cut  them  acrofs  with  a knife. 

¥ ■>  difcover  whether  Bread  or  Flour  have  been  adulterated. 

VARIOUS  are  the  arts  that  have  been  prattifed  upon  the 
public  in  the  adulteration  of  flour,  by  the  ufe  of  bean-meal, 
whiting,  chalk,  alum,  flaked  lime,  jalap,  bones,  allies,  &c. 

Were  bean-flour  the  only  means,  the  evil  would  not  be  _ 
great,  as  it  affords  a nourishment  equal  to  wheat,  though  it 
has  a peculiar  roughnefs,  and  is  of  a dulky  colour.  This  is 
in  a great  meafure  remedied  by  adding  chalk  to  give  it  white- 
nefs,  alum  to  give  it  the  neceffary  confidence  to  knead  well, 
and  jalap  to  take  off  the  aftiingency.  To  difcover  whether 
flour  has  been  adulterated  with  whiting  or  chalk,  mix  it  with 
fome  juice  of  lemon  or  ftrong  vinegar.  If  the  flour  is  pure, 
no  fermentation  will  take  place ; but  if  it  is  adulterated  with 
whiting  or  chalk,  it  will  ferment  like  the  working  of  yeaft. 
Meal  adulterated  is  heavier  and  whiter  than  when  pure  j the 
quantity  that  would  fill  an  ordinary  tea  cup,  has  been  found  to 
weigh  upwards  of  four  drams  more  than  genuine  flour. 

The  methods  to  detect  the  adulteration  of  bread,  is  to 
proceed  as  follows  : Slice  the  crumb  of  a loaf  very  thin,  after- 
wards break  it,  but  not  very  fmall,  and  put  it  with  a great 
deal  of  water  into  a large  earthern  pan  or  pipkin.  Place  it 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  a long  time  moderately  hot. 
Pour  out  the  bread,  which  will  be  reduced  to  a pap,  and  the 
bones,  aflies,  or  other  unwholefome  ingredients  will  be  found 
'at  the  bottom.  This  is  a very  Ample  procefs,  and  may  be 
tried  in  mod  families.  But  where  you  are  poflefied  of  a cu- 
curbit * the  following  is  a more  certain  and  regular  method. 
Cut  your  bread  as  before  dire&ed,  and  put  it  into  a glafs  cu- 
curbit with  a large  quantity  of  water.  Place  it  in  a fand 
furnace,  taking  care  not  to  fhake  it.  Let  it  dand  twenty-four 
hours,  keeping  it  of  a moderate  heat.  In  this  time  the  bread 

* A cucurbit  is  an  earthern  or  glafs  veflel,  fo  called  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  a gourd,  riling  gradually  from  a wide  bottom  t(3  a narrow  neck; 
This  velfei  is  of  great  ufe  in  c/iCM/ca/diftillations. 
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will  be  foftened,  and  the  ingredients  Separated  from  it.  The 
alum  will  be  diflolved  in  the  water,  and  may  be  extra&ed 
from  it.  If  any  jalap  has  been  ufed,  it  will  form  a coarfe 
film  on  the  top,  while  the  more  heavy  ingredients  will  fink 
to  the  bottom. 


SECT.  III. 

On  the  Breeding , Rent  ing,  and' Management  of  different  Kinds 
of  Poultry , [ffc. 

THIS  is  a fubje£t  whicluis  certainly  very  necefiary  as  a pro- 
per appendage  to  our  Work.  Numbers  of  families  refide  in 
the  country  only  for  a temporary  time ; but  there  are  many 
others  who  totally  retire,  in  order  to  exchange  the  buflle  and 
noil'e  of  the  town  for  the  more  tranquil  ftate  of  the  country. 
In  fuch  families  as  thefe,  a proper  knowledge  of  the  fubjetffc  of 
this  fettion  muft  be  exceeding  ufeful  to  the  houfekeeper,  asfhe 
will  at  all  times  be  provided  with  the  means  of  furnifhing  the 
table  with  fome  of  the  principal  delicacies  adapted  for  fatis- 
fa&ory  repaft.  We  (hall  begin  the  fubjedl  with 

The  Breeding , Rearing , and  Management  of  Foivls. 

IN  the  commencement  of  this  bufinefs,  the  firfl  confidera- 
tioti  muft  be  a proper  choice  of  thofe  fowls  which  are  belt  cal- 
culated for  breeding.  Thofe  of  a middling  age  are  the  molt 
proper  for  fitting,  and  the  younger  for  laying.  Six  hens  to  a 
cock  is  a good  proportion.  In  order  to  make  them  familiar, 
feed  them  at  particular  hours,  and  always  in  one  place. 

The  belt  age  to  let  a hen  is  from  two  years  old  to  five,  and 
the  belt  month  February,  though  any  month  is  good  between 
that  and  Michaelmas.  A hen  fits  twenty  days,  whereas  geefe, 
ducks,  and  turkeys,  fit  thirty. 

In  the  mixture  of  fowls  for  breeding,  the  nature  of  the  hen 
fhould  be  as  nearly  equal  as  poflible  with  that  of  the  cock.  She 
fliould  be  vigilant  and  indultrious  both  for  herfelf  and  chickens- 
In  fize,  the  biggeft  and  largeft  are  the  belt,  and  they  muft  be 
in  every  refpedl  proportioned  to  the  cock,  only  inftead  of  a 
comb,  fhe  fhould  have  upon  her  crown  a high  tuft  of  feathers. 
She  fliould  have  ftrong  claws;  but  it  will  be  better  if  flie  has 
no  hinder  claws,  becaufe  fuch  are  very  fubjeft  to  break  their 
eggs.  Hens  that  erow  are  neither  good  breeders  nor  good 
layers.  Never  chufe  a hen  that  is  fat,  as  (he  will  neither  an- 
lwer  the  purpofe  of  fitting  or  laying.  If  flie  is  fet,  fhe  will 
forfake  her  neft ; the  eggs  flie  lays  will  be  without  fliells,  and 
fhe  will  grow  flothful  and  indolent. 
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The  bed  eggs  are  thofe  laid  when  the  hens  are  a year  and 
a half  or  two  years  old,  at 'which  time,  if  you  would  have 
large  eggs,  give  them  plenty  of  vi&uals,  and  fometimes  oats, 
with  fennegreek,  to  heat  them.  To  prevent  your  hens  eating 
their  own  eggs,  which  they  fometimes  will,  lay  a piece  of  chalk 
fhaped  like  a»  egg  in  their  way,  at  which  they  will  often  be 
pecking,  and  thus  finding  themfelves  difappointed,  they  will  not 
afterwards  attempt  it.  When  you  find  your  hens  inclinable  to 
fet,  which  you  will  know  by  their  clucking,  do  not  difappoint 
them,  nor  put  more  than  ten  eggs  under  each.  Ic  is  a common 
notion  that  a hen  fhould  always  be  fet  with  an  odd  egg,  as  nine, 
eleven,  or  thirteen;  but  th^s  is  mere  whim. 

Hens  that  have  fpurs  often  break  their  eggs,  and  inftead  of 
hatching  them,  will  fometimes  eat  them.  lhefe  mult  be 
fcoured,  as  well  as  thofe  that  fcratch  and  crow  like  a cock  j 
firft  by  plucking  the  great  quills  out  of  their  wings,  and  then  by 
feeding  them  with  millet,  barley  and  pade,  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  pounded  acorns  and  bran,  with  pottage  or  crumbs  of 
wheat  bread  fteeped  in  water.  They  mult  be  kept  in  a clofe 
place,  and  their  feathers  mult  be  plucked  from  their  heads, 
thighs,  and  rumps. 

In  order  that  the  chickens  may  be  large,  and  molt  kindly,  the 
belt  time  to  fet  a hen  is  in  the  month  of  February,  when  the 
moon  has  turned  the  full,  that  fire  may  difclofe  the  chickens  in 
the  increafe  of  the  next  new  moon;  for  one  brood  of  this 
month,  is  preferable  to  that  of  any  other.  Hens  however  may 
fet  from  this  time  to  October,  and  then  have  good  chickens, 
but  not  after  that  time. 

If  you  fet  a hen  upon  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geefe  or  turkies, 
you  mud  fet  them  nine  days  before  you  put  her  own  eggs  to 
her. 

Before  you  put  the  eggs  under  the  hen,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
make  fome  particular  mark  on  the  fide  of  them,  and  to  obferve 
whether  fiie  turns  them  from  that  to  the  other:  if  Ibe  does  not, 
then  take  an  opportunity,  when  Ihe  is  from  them,  to  turn  them 
yourfelf.  Be  careful  the  eggs  you  fet  her  with  are  new,  which 
may  be  known  by  their  being  heavy,  full  and  clear;  neither 
fhould  you  chufe  the  larged,  for  they  have  often  two  yolks;  and 
though  fome  are  of  opinion  that  fuch  will  produce  two  chickens, 
it  commonly  proves  a miftake;  but  if  they  do,  the  production 
is  generally  unnatural. 

The  greateft  care  mull  be  taken  that  the  hen  is  not  didurbed 
while  fiie  is  fitting,  as  it  will  caufe  her  entirely  to  forlake  her 
nelt.  To  prevent  this  be  careful  to  place  her  meat  and  water 
near  her  during  the  time  ihe  is  fitting,  that  her  eggs  may  not 
cool  while  fire  is  abfent  from  her  neft,  ftir  up  the  draw  gently. 
Wake  it  foft,  and  lay  the  eggs  in  the  fame  order  you  found 
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them.  It  will  not  be  amifs  if  you  perfume  her  neft  with  rofc- 
mary  or  brimftone.  Be  careful  the  cock  does  not  come  at  the 
eggs,  and  fet  upon  them,  as  he  will  not  only  be  fubjecl  to 
break  them,  but  it  will  caufe  the  hen  to  diflike  her  neft. 

Your  hen-houfe  muft  be  large  and  fpacious,  with  a high  roof, 
and  ftrong  walls.  Let  there  be  windows  on  the  caft-fide,  that 
they  may.  enjoy  the  benefit  of 'the  riling  fun;  and  thefe  muft 
be  ftrongly  lathed  and  clofe  Ihut.  Upwards,  and  round  about 
the  infide  of  the  walls,  upon  the  ground,  ftiould  be  made  large 
pens,  three  feet  high,  for  geefe,  ducks  and  large  fowls  to  fet  in, 
and  near  the  roof  of  the  houfe  (hould  be  long  perches,  reaching 
from  one  fide  to  the  other.  At  one  fide  of  the  houfe,  at  the 
darkeft  part,  over  the  ground  pens,  {hould  be  placed  feveral 
fmall  hampers  of  ftraw,  not  only  for  the  ufe  of  the  fowls  to 
make  their  nefts,  but  likewife  for  them  to  lay  their  eggs  in : but 
when  they  fit  to  hatch  chickens,  let  them  fit  on  the  ground. 
There  muft  be  pegs  ftuckin  different  parts  of  the  walls  for  the 
convenience  of  the  fowls  climbing  to  their  perches. 

The  floor  of  the  hen  houfe,  muft  not  be  paved,  but  made  of 
earth  and  quite  fmooth.  Let  the  fmaller  fowl  have  a hole 
made  at  one  end  to  go  in  and  come  out  at  when  they  pleafe, 
©therwife  they  will  feek  out  rooft  in  other  places;  but  for 
larger  fowl  you  may  open  the  door  every  night  and  morning. 

The  moft  advantageous  fituation  for  the  hen-houfe,  is  near 
fome  kitchen,  brew-houfe,  or  bake- houfe,  where  it  may  re- 
ceive a diftant  warmth  from  the  fire,  and  be  fcented  with 
fmoke,  which  to  pullets  is  not  only  wholefome,  but  agreeable. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  your  hen-houfe  free  from 
vermin,  and  contrive  your  perches  fo  as  not  to  be  over  each 
'Other.  Wherever  poultry  is  kept,  various  kinds  of  vermin 
will  naturally  come ; for  which  reafon  it  will  be  proper  to  fow 
wormwood  and  rice  about  your  hen-houfe.  You  may  alfo  boil 
wormwood,  and  fprinkle  the  floor  with  the  liquor,  which  will 
not  only  contribute  to  keep  away  vermin,  but  alfo  add  much 
to  the  health  of  your  poultry. 

When  your  chickens  are  hatched,  if  any  are  weaker  than  the 
reft,  wrap  them  in  wool,  and  let  them  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
fire;  it  will  be  alfo  neceffary  to  perfume  them  with  rofemary. 
The  chickens  firft  hatched,  may  be  kept  in  a deepifti  fieve  till 
the  reft  are  difclofed,  for  they  will  not  eat  immediately.  Some 
fhells  being  harder  than  others,  they  will  require  fo  much  more 
time  in  opening;  but  unlefs  the  chickens  are  weak,  or  the  hen 
unkind,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  let  them  continue  under 
her,  as  they  will  thereby  receive  the  greater  nourifliment. 

After  they  have  been  hatched  two  days,  give  them  very  fmall 
oatmeal,  fome  dry,  and  fome  fteeped  in  milk,  br  elfe  crumbs  of 
fine  white  bread.  When  they  have  gained  ftrergth  you  may 
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give  them  crnfts,  cheefe-parings,  white  breacl,  crufts  foaked  in 
milk,  barley-meal,  or  wheaten-bread  fcaidcd,  or  the  like  toft 
meat  that  is  fmall,  and  will  be  eafily  digged.  T hey  muft  be 
kept  fh  the  houfe  a fortnight,  before  they  ate  (ullered  to  go 
abroad  with  the  hen.  Green  clnves  chopped  among  the  meat 
is  very  good,  and  will  preferve  them  from  the  rye,  or  other 
difeales  in  the  head.  Be  careful  that  their  water  is  quite  elean, 
for  if  it  is  dirty,  it  will  be  apt  to  give  them  the  pip.  Neither 
fhould  you  let  them  feed  upon  tares,  darnel,  or  cockle,  for  thele 
are  very  dangerous  to  young  ones;  nor  let  them  go  into  gar- 
dens till  they  are  fix  weeks  old.  , 

Such  chickens  as  you  intend  to  cram  muft  be  cooped  up  when 
the  hen  has  forfaken  them.  Cram  them  with  dough  made  ol 
wheaten  meal,  and  milk,  which  dip  in  the  latter,  and  thruft 
down  their  throats;  but  be  careful  they  are  not  too  large,  as 
in  that  cafe  they  may  be  choaked.  . 

The  method  to  be  taken  in  order  to  fatten  chickens  is  this: 
Confine  them  in  coops,  and  feed  them  with  barley-meal.  Put 
* fmall  quantity  of  brick-duft  in  their  water,  which  will  not 
only  give  them  an  appetite  to  their  meat,  but  will  facilitate 
their  fattening.  All  fowls  and  othei  birds,  have  two  ftomachs; 
the  one  is  their  crop,  that  foftens  their  food,  and  the  other  the 
gizzard,  that  macerates  it.  In  the  laft  are  generally  found  fmall 
ftones  and  fharp  bits  of  fand,  which  help  to  do  that  office,  and 
without  them,  or  fomething  of  that  kind,  a fowl  will  be  want- 
ing of  its  appetite ; for  the  gizzard  cannot  macerate  or  grind 
the  food  faft  enough  to  difeharge  it  from  the  crop  without  fuch 
affiftance,  and  therefore  in  this  cafe  the  brick-duft  thrown  into 
the  water  is  very  ufeful.  . ■ 

Hens  are  fubjeft  to  various  difeafes,  the  moft  principal  of 
which  are  the  following. 

Setting  hens  are  fometimes  troubled  with  lice  and  vermin  ; 
for  the  cure  of  which,  pound  burnt  cummin  and  ftaphifagar, 
of  each  equal  quantities,  mix  it  with  wine,  and  rub  them  with 
it,  or  wafti  them  with  a deco&ion  of  wild  lupines. 

If  hens  are  troubled  with  a loofenefs,  mix  a handful  of  barley- 
meal,  and  as  much  wax,  in  fome  wine  : make  it  into  a mefs 
and  give  it  them  in  the  morning  before  they  have  any  other 
meat,  or  elfe  let  them  drink  a decoction  of  quinces  or  apples. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  hens,  by  laying  too  many  eggs, 
or  fitting  too  long,  cxhault  their  ftrength,  and  languiffi.  To 
remedy  this,  take  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  roaft  it  till  it  appears 
burnt;  mix  this  with  an  equal  quantity  of  raifins  alio  burnt, 
and  give  it  them  the  firft  thing  in  the  morning. 

Fowls  are  very  fubjeft  to  a diforder  called  the  pip,  which 
arifes  from  a white  thin  fcale  growing  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
and  will  prevent  their  feeding,  This  is  eafily  difeerned,  and 
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generally  proceeds  from  drinking  puddle  water,  cr  want  of 
water,  or  eating  filthy  food.  This,  however,  maybe  cured, 
by  pulling  ofF  the  fcale  with  your  nail,  and  then  rubbing  the 
tongue  with  fait. 

Duds. 

DUCKS  ufually  begin  to  lay  in  February ; and  if  your 
gardener  is  diligent  in  picking  up  fnails,  grubs,  caterpillars, 
yvorms,  and  other  infefts,  and  lay  them  in  one  place,  it  will 
make  your  ducks  familiar,  and  is  the  bell  food,  for  change,  they 
can  have.  If  parfley  is  fown  about  the  ponds  rhey  ufe,  it' will 
give  their  flefli  an  agreeable  tafte  ; and  be  fure  always  to  have 
one  certain  place  for  them  to  retire  to  at  night.  Partition  oft 
their  nefts,  and  make  them  as  near  the  water  as  poftible,  al- 
ways feed  them  there,  as  it  will  make  them  love  home:  for 
ducks  are  of  a very  rambling  nature. 

Take  away  their  eggs  every  day  till  you  find  them  inclined  to 
fit,  and  then  leave  them  in  the  place  where  they  have  laid  them. 
Little  attendance  is  required  while  they  fit,  except  to  let  them 
have  fome  barley  or  oflal  corn  and  water  near  them,  that  they 
may  not  hurt  their  eggs  by  (haggling  from  the  neit. 

In  winter  it  is  much  better  to  let  a hen  upon  the  duck  eggs, 
than  any  kind  of  duck  whatever,  becaufe  the  latter  will  lead 
them,  when  hatched,  too  foon  to  the  water,  where  if  the  wea- 
ther is  cold,  in  all  probability  fome  of  them  will  be  loft.  The 
number  of  eggs  to  fet  to  a duck  is  about  thirteen.  The  hen 
will  cover  as  many  of  thefe  as  her  own,  and  will  bring  them 

up  as  carefully.  ; 

If  the  weather  is  tolerably  good  at  the  time  the  ducklings 
are  hatched,  they  will  require  very  little  attendance;  but  if 
they  happen  to  be  produced  in  a wet  feafon,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  take  them  under  cover,  efpecially  on  nights;  for  though  the 
duck  naturally  loves  water,  it  requires  the  aflifiance  of  its  fea- 
thers, and,  till  grown,  is  eafilyhurt  by  the  wet. 

The  method  of  fattening  ducks  is  exattly  the  fame,  let  their 
age  be  what  it  will.  They  muft  be  put  into  a retired  place,  and 
kept  in  a pen,  where  they  muft  have  plenty  of  corn  and  water. 
Any  fort  of  corn  will  do,  and  with  this  fingle  direction  they 
will  fatten  themfelves  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Geefe. 

THE  keeping  of  geefe  is  attended  with  very  little  expence. 
They  will  live  upon  commons,  or  any  lort  of  pafture ; and 
need  little  care  or  attendance,  except  their  having  plenty  of 


In  chufing  geefe,  the  largeft  are  reckoned  thebeft;  but  there 
is  a fort  of  Spanifh  geefe  that  are  much  better  layers  and  breed- 
ers than  the  Englilh,  efpecially  if  their  eggs  are  hatched  under 
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an  Englifh  goofe.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  colour  of 
them  fhould  be  white  or  grey,  for  pyed  are  not  fo  profitable, 
and  the  darker-coloured  are  (till  worfe. 

It  may  be  eafily  known  when  geefe  want  to  lay  by  their  car- 
rying draw  in  their  mouths ; and  when  they  will  fit,  by  their 
continuing  on  their  nefts  after  they  have  laid.  The  proper 
time  for  laying  is  the  fpring,  and  the  earlier  the  better,  be- 
caufe  of  their  having  a fecond  brood.  A goofe  fits  in  general 
thirty  days;  but  if  the  weather  is  fair  and  warm,  fire  will 
hatch  three  or  four  days  fooner.  During  the  time  of  her  fit- 
ting you  mult  be  careful,  when  (he  rifes  from  the  nelt,  to  give 
her  meat,  as  lhag  oats,  and  bran  fcalded,  and  let  her  have  the 
opportunity  of  bathing  in  water. 

When  the  goflings  are  hatched,  you  mull  keep  them  in  the 
houfe  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  feed  them  with  curds,  barley- 
meal,  bran,  &c.  After  they  have  got  ftrength,  let  them  go 
abroad  for  three  or  four  hours  in  a day,  and  take  them  in  again 
till  they  are  big  enough  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  One  gan- 
der is  a proper  portion  for  five  geefe. 

To  fatten  green  geefe,  you  muft  fhut  them  up  when  they  arc 
about  a month  old,  and  they  will  be  fat  in  about  a month  more. 
Be  fure  to  let  them  have  always  by  them  fome  fine  hay  in  a 
fmall  rack,  which  will  much  haften  their  fattening.  But  for 
fattening  older  geefe,  it  is  commonly  done  when  they  are  about 
fix  months  old,  in  or  after  harveft,  when  they  have  been  in 
the  ftubble  fields,  from  which  food  fome  kill  them  ^ but  thofe 
who  are  defirous  of  having  them  very  fat,  flmt  them  up  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  w§eks,  and  feed  them  with  oats,  fplit  beans, 
barley-meal,  or  ground  malt  mixed  with  milk.  They  will 
likewife  feed  on,  and  fatten  well,  with  carrots  cut  fmall  : or 
if  you  give  them  rye  before  or  about  Midfummer  (which  is 
commonly  about  their  fickly  time)  it  will  ftrengthen  them, 
and  keep  them  in  health. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  water-fowl,  while  fattening 
ufually  fit  with  their  bills  on  their  rumps,  from  whence  they 
fuck  out  moft  of  their  moifture  and  fatnefs,  at  a fmall  bunch 
of  feathers  which  ftand  upright  on  their  rumps,  and  is  always 
moilt.  But  if  you  cut  this  cloi'e  away,  it  will  make  them  fat 
m iels  time,  and  with  lefs  meat  than  otherwife. 


Tttrkies. 

TURKIES  are  birds  of  a very  tender  conftitution,  and, 
" Y°ung>  muft  ke  carefully  watched  and  kept  warm;  for 
t e ens  are  fo  negligent,  that  while  they  have  one  to  follow 
them,  they  will  never  take  care  of  the  reft. 

Turkies  are  great  feeders  of  corn,  and  if  kept  on  it  will  con- 
.ume  a prodigious  quantity;  but  if  left  to  their  own  liberty 
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ulien  grown  up,  they  will  get  their  own  living  by  feeding  on 
herbs,  feeds,  & c.  As  they  arc  very  apt  to  draggle,  they  will 
often  lay  their  eggs  in  fecret  places,  and  therefore  they  mull 
be  often  watched,  and  compelled  to  lay  at  home.  They  beo-in 
to  lay  in  March,  and  will  fit  in  April;  but  they  fliould  not°be 
differed  to  fit  on  more  than  twelve  eggs  at  mod. 

, When  they  have  hatched  their  brood  (which  will  be  in  the 
time  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  days)  you  mult  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  keep  the  young  ones  warm,  for  the  leaft  cold 
will  kill  them.  I hey  mult  be  fed  either  with  curds,  or  green 
frelli  cheefe  cut  in  lmall  bits ; and  let  their  drink  be  new  milk, 
or  milk  and  water.  Or  you  may  give  them  oatmeal  and  milk 
boiled  thick  together,  into  which  put  a little  wormwood  chop- 
ped fmall,  and  fometimes  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  cut  into  little 
pieces.  They  mufl  be  fed  often,  for  the  hen  will  not  take 
much  care  of  them;  and  when  they  have  got  fome  drength, 
feed  them  abroad  in  a clofe  walled  place,  from  whence  they 
cannot  dray.  You  mufl  not  let  them  out  till • the  dew  is  off 
the  grafs,  taking  care  to  have  them  in  again  before  night,  be- 
caufe  the  dew  is  very  prejudicial  to  their  health. 

When  you  fatten  turkies,  give  them  fodden  barley  or  fod- 
den  oats  for  the  fird  fortnight,  and  for  another  fortnight  cram 
them  in  the  following  manner.  Take  a quantity  of  barley- 
meal  properly  fifted,  and  mix  it  with  new  milk.  Make  it  into 
a good  ftiff  dough  pafte  ; then  make  it  into  long  crams  or  rolls, 
big  in  the  middle,  and  fmall  at  both  ends.  Then  wet  them  in 
luke-warm  milk,  give  the  turkey  a full  gorge  three  times  a-day, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  and  in  a fortnight  it  will  be  as  fat 
as  neceffary. 

The  eggs  of  turkies  are  not  only  reckoned  very  wholefome 
in  general,  but  they  will  likewife  greatly  contribute  to  the  rc- 
ftorjng  of  decayed  conditutions. 

Pigeons. 

IF  you  are  not  already  provided,  the  bed  time  to  fumifli 
yourfelf  with  pigeons  is  in  the  month  of  May  or  Augufl,  be- 
caufe  at  thofe  times  they  are  young,  and  in  fine  condition. 

There  are  various  forts  of  pigeons,  fuch  as  carriers,  pouters, 
runts,  tumblers,  See.  but  the  two  principal  are,  the  tame  and 
dovecote.  The  former  of  thefe  is  no  lefs  valued  for  its  beauty 
than  the  largenefs  of  its  body ; but  the  latter,  which  is  the 
kind  ufually  kept  in  dovecotes,  and  thence  receives  its  name, 
is  fmaller,  and  lefs  beautiful. 

Tame  pigeons  generally  produce  but  two  young  ones  at  a 
brood ; but  they  make  fome  amends  for  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
number,  by  the  frequency  of  their  hatching ; for,  if  well  fed 
and  looked  after  they  will  have  young  ones  twelve  or  thirteen 
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times  in  the  year.  In  chufing  them  the  beauty  is  generally 
mod  regarded ; but  care  fhould  be  taken  to  pair  them  well, 
becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  they  will  be  the  more  firmly  attached  to 
each  other. 

Particular  care  mud  be  taken  to  keep  them  clean,  for  they 
diflike  dirt,  though  they  make  a great  deal  of  it.  Their  bed 
food  is  tares,  or  white  peafe,  and  they  fhould  have  fome  gravel 
fcattered  about  their  houfe,  and  clean  water  fet  in  different, 
places.  A great  deal  of  care  mud  be  taken  to  preferve  them 
fron^vermin,  and  their  neds  from  the  darlings  and  other  birds, 
as  the  latter  will  fuck  their  eggs,  and  the  former  entirely  d«- 
droy  them. 

The  common,  or  dovecote  pigeon,  is  a fort  that  not  only 
demands,  but  deferves  very  great  attention  ; and  of  this  breed 
is  properly  that  which  is  called  the  common  blue  pigeon.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  many  other  kinds,  in  that  it  is  hardier, 
and  will  live  in  the  mod  fevere  weather.  But  if  the  breed 
fhould  be  too  fmall,  it  may  be  mended,  by  putting  in  a few 
tame  pigeons  of  the  mod  common  kind,  and  the  lead  con- 
fpicuous  in  their  colours,  that  the  red  may  the  better  take  to 
them  from  their  being  more  like  themielves. 

The  ringdove  has  been  introduced  into  the  dovecote,  by  fet- 
ting  the  eggs  under  a common  pigeon;  they  will  in  this  cafe 
live,  and  take  their  chance  among  the  others;  and  they  have 
two  advantages  over  them,  the  one  in  their  largenefs,  and  the 
other  in  their  hardinefs,  for  they  will  live  on  any  food,  and 
endure  the  mod  fevere  weather. 

A proper  proportion  of  the  fexes  fhould  be  obferved  among 
pigeons;  for  there  is  nothing  fo  hurtful  as  having  too  many 
cocks,  efpecially  if  you  keep  the  larger,  or  tame  kind.  An 
abundance  of  cocks  will  thin  the  dovecote,  for  they  will  grow 
quarrelfome,  and  beat  others  away,  till,  by  degrees,  a vary 
thriving  dovecote  fhall  be,  by  this  Tingle  midake,  reduced  to 
a very  poor  condition. 

The  bed  and  mod  eafy  method  of  making  a dovecote  is,  to 
build  the  wall  with  clay  mixed  with  draw:  they  may  be  made 
four  feet  or  more  in  thicknefs,  and  while  they  are  wet,  it  is 
eafy  to  cut  holes  in  them  with  a chiffel  or  other  indrument. 
But  of  whatever  materials  the  cote  is  cre£ied,  it  fhould  be 
white  wafhed  frequently  on  the  outfide.  Pigeons,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  are  cleanly  birds  ; they  love  the  appearance 
of  neatnefs,  and,  befides  this,  the  colour  renders  the  building 
more  confpicuous. 

With  refpedb  to  the  food  for  pigeons,  exclufive  of  the  peas 
and  tares  already  mentioned,  barley  is  very  proper,  as  it  not 
only  drengthens  them,  but  promotes  their  laying:  buck-wheat 
XI.  3 E , will 
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will  iikewifc  have  the  fame  effe£ts.  In  general,  however,  the 
common  pigeons  in  a dovecote  take  care  of  themfelves,  and 
need  little  food  from  their  keeper. 

Pigeons  are  very  fond  of  fait,  and  therefore  they  fhould 
have  a large  heap  of  clay  laid  near  the  dovecote,  and  let  the 
br-ne  done  with  in  the  family  be  frequently  beaten  among  it; 
or  you  may  make  a kind  of  mortar  with  lime,  fand,  clay,  and 
fait,  which  they  will  peck  with  great  fatisfadion.  When  it  is 
thus  made  on  purpofe  for  them,  it  is  belt  to  make  it  thin,  and 
keep  it  fo  by  often  mixing  brine  with  it. 

ihe  ufe  of  fait  is  of  much  more  advantage  to  pigeons  than 
merely  the  pleafing  them,  for  nothing  will  recover  them  fo 
readily  from  ficknefs ; a mixture  of  bay-falt  and  cummin-feed 
being  with  them  an  univerfal  remedy  for  mod  difeafes. 

Various  methods  have  been  ufed  to  make  pigeons  love  their 
habitation.  Some  have  recommended  the  ufe  of  aflafoetida, 
and  others  of  cummin-feed,  for  this  purpofe;  but  the  beffc 
method  is,  to  keep  up  conftantly  the  falted  clay  as  before  de- 
feribed  ; for  it  is  what  they  love,  and  they  will  therefore  flay 
where  they  can  have  it  in  plenty. 

Pigeons  are  fometimes  apt  to  be  fcabby  on  the  backs  and 
breafts,  which  diftemper  will  kill  the  young,  and  make  the  old 
ones  fo  faint,  that  they  cannot  take  their  flights.  In  order  to 
cure  this  diflemper,  take  a quartern  of  bay-falt,  and  as  much 
common  falts,  a pound  of  fennel-feed,  a pound  of  dill-feed,  as 
much  cummin-feed,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  aflafoetida,  mix 
all  thefe  together  with  a little  wheat-flour,  and  fome  fine 
worked  clay,  when  it  is  well  beaten  together,  put  it  into  two 
pots,  and  bake  them  in  an  oven.  When  they  are  cold,  lay 
them  longways  on  the  (land  or  table  in  the  dovchoufe,  and  the 
pigeons,  by  pecking  it,  will  b^  foon  cured. 

General  Observations  on  Poultry. 

MAN\  creatures  are  endowed  with  a ready  difeernment  to 
fee  what  will  turn  to  their  own  advantage  and  emolument ; and 
often  difeover  more  fagacity  than  could  be  expected.  Thus 
poultry  have  been  often  known  to  watch  tor  waggons  loaded 
with  wheat,  and.  gunning  after  thcra,  pick  up  a number  of 
grains  which  are  (taken  from  the  (heaves  by  the  motion  of  the 
carriages.  Thus  when  I have  taken  down  my  gun  to  (hoot 
fparrows,  my  cats  would  generally  run  out  before  me,  to  be 
ready  to  catch  up  the  birds  as  they  fell. 

The  earned  and  early  propenfity  of  the  feathered  tribe  to 
rood  on  high  is  very  obfervable;  and  difeovers  a drong  dread 
imprefied  on  their  fpirits  refpeding  vermin  that  may  annoy 
them  on  the  ground,  during  the  hours  of  darknefs.  Hence 
poultry,  if  left  to  themfelves  and  not  houfcd,  will  perch  the 
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winter  through  on  yew  trees,  and  fir  trees ; and  turkies  and 
Guinea  fowls,  heavy  as  they  are,  get  up  into  apple  trees.  Phea- 
fants  alfo  in  woods  fleep  on  trees  to  avoid  foxes ; while  pea- 
fowls  climb  to  the  tops  of  the  higheft  trees  round  their  owner’s 
houfe  for  fecurity,  let  the  weather  be  ever  fo  cold  or  blowing. 
Partridges,  indeed,  rood  on  the  ground,  not  having  the  fa- 
culty of  perching,  but  then  they  are  equally  apprehen five  of 
danger;  and  fearing  the  approaches  of  pole-cats  and  floats, 
they  never  truft  themfelves  to  coverts;  but  neftle  together  in 
the  middle  of  a large  field,  far  removed  from  hedges  and  cop- 
pices, which  they  love  to  haunt  in  the  day,  and  where  at  that 
feafon  they  can  fkulk  more  fecure  from  the  ravages  of  rapacious 
birds. 

As  to  ducks  and  geefe,  their  aukward  fplay  web  feet  forbid 
them  to  fettle  on  trees ; therefore,  in  the  hours  of  darknefs 
and  danger,  they  betake  themfelves  to  their  own  element,  the 
water,  where  amidfl:  large  lakes  and  pools,  like  fhips  riding  at 
anchor,  they  float  the  whole  night  long  in  peace  and  fecurity. 

'Rabbits. 

TAME  rabbits  are  very  fertile,  bringing  forth  young  every 
month.  As  foon  as  the  doe  has  kindled,  flie  mufi  be  put  to 
the  buck,  otherwife  fhe  will  deftroy  her  young.  The  beft  food 
for  them  is  the  fweeteft  hay,  oats  and  bran,  marfhmallows, 
fowthiille,  pavfley,  cabbage-leaves,  clover-grafs,  &c.  always 
frefh.  You  mult  be  careful  to  keep  them  exceeding  clean, 
otherwife  they  will  not  only  poifon  themfelves,  but  likewife 
thofe  that  look  after  them. 

# • 

SECT.  IV. 

MANAGEMENT  of  the  DAIRY. 

THIS  is  a bufineTs  which  requires  a great  deal  of  care  and 
attention  ; and  its  productions  are  moll  eflentially  beneficial  in 
a family.  Indeed  this  employment  fhould  be  principally  con- 
fined to  one  perfon,  to  whom  the  following  general  oblerva- 
tions  may  not  be  unnecefTary. 

It  mull  be  particularly  remembered,  that  want  of  cleanlinefs 
is  no  where  fo  unpardonable  as  in  the  dairy,  where,  indeed, 
the  fuccefs  of  every  operation  depends  upon,  and  requires  that 
not  only  theuienfils,  but  the  dreffers,  fhelves,  walls  and  floor, 
fhould  be  kept  exceeding  clean  and  well  aired;  and  in  hot 
weather  they  fhould  be  frequently  fluiced  with  clean  col& 
water. 

Your  cows  fhould  be  milked  at  a regular  hour;  for  the  de- 
tention of  the  milk  not  only  tends  to  fpoil  it,  but  keeps  the 

3 E 2 animal 
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animal  in  violent  pain.  In  fummer,  the  time  of  milking  {hould 
not  be  later  than  five  in  the  evening,  that  they  may  have  time 
to  fill  their  bags  by  morning,  and  their  udders  {hould  be  well 
pmptied  at  each  milking. 

In  general  cows  require  gentle  treatment,  efpecially  if  their 
teats  happen  to  be  fore;  for  if  roughly  handled,  they  will  not 
only  kick  and  wince,  and  become  wild  and  ungovernable,  but 
even  retain  their  udders  half  full  of  milk;  in  confequence  <jf 
which  their  bags  get  hard  and  ulcerous,  or  they  lofe  their  milk 
entirely  till  they  calve  again. 

When  the  milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy,  it  {hould  be  well 
(trained,  and  emptied  into  clean  pans.  White  ware  pans  are 
the  molt  preferable-,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  cleanlinefs ; 
the  brown  fort  is  very  porous,  tind  fcarce  any  fealding  will  be 
fufficient  to  cleanfe  them  thoroughly. 

In  the  middle  diftri£l  of  the  county  of  Somerfet,  Mr.  Bil- 
lingfley,  in  his  general  view  of  Agriculture,  has  the  following 
remarks  upon  Dairy  Management: 

The  cows  of  this  diftri£t  being  intended  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  cheefe-making,  the  profit  arifing  is  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  aqd  quality  of  the  milk  ; fize  is  therefore  not  at- 
tended to,  but  principal  regard  is  paid  to  the  breed  whence 
they  fprung.  The  dairy  men  think  it  more  profitable  to  have 
a fmall  breed  well  fed,  than  the  belt  breed  in  the  world  Jlarved ; 
and  the  cow  that  gives  milk  the  longeft.  The  time  of  calving 
is  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  Lady  Day,  and  they  take 
great  care  to  keep  their  cows  well  three  weeks  or  a month  be- 
fore they  calve  ; the  milk  will  rife  in  proportion  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  their  keeping.  The  calves  (tkofe  few- excepted  which 
are  reared  to  keep  up  the  flock)  feldom  live  a month,  and 
•heefe-making  begins  in  March,  from  which  time  it  continues 
till  December. 

The  cheefe  of  this  diftrift  is  much  admired,  particularly  that 
which  is  made  in  the  parifhes  of  Meer  and  Chaddar.  It  is 
principally  purchafed  by  jobbers,  and  fent  through  the  medium 
of  Weyhill,  Gilefhill,  Reading,  and  other  fairs,  to  the  London 
marker,  where  it  is  fold  under  the  name  of  double  Glojler . 

The  calves  which  are  reared  are  fed  principally  with  cheefe- 
whey,  and  in  May  they  are  turned  to  grafs,  and  left  to  fhift 
for  themfelves:  fame  careful  dairy- women  have  tried  to  in- 
creafe  their  growth,  by  giving  them  whey  after  they  are  put  to 
grafs,  but  this  plan  is  reprobated  as  doing  more  harm  than 

good.  • 

The  average  produce  of  a dairy  per  day,  in  this  diftrict,  may 
be  calculated  at  about  three  gallons  per  cow,  from  Lady  Day 
to  Michaelmas,  and  from  Michaelmas  to  Chriftmas  one  gallon 
a cow  per  day.  Cows  are  kept  till  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
- 1 • • yea^s 
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. years  old,  and  when  fatted  they  feldom  get  to  a higher  price 
than  feven  or  eight  pounds. 

A dairy-maid  can  manage  twenty  cows,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
the  in-door  work,  and  the  grots  produce  of  a dairy  frequently 
averages  twelve  pounds  per  cow,  and  in  fome  particular  in- 
dances  fourteen  pounds:  but  this  can  only  be  done  when  cheele 

js  at  the  prefent  enormous  price.  __ 

On  comparing  the  grazing  with  the  dairy  account,  Mr.  Bil- 
lingfley  makes  it  appear,  that  the  dairy  operation  is  more  pro- 
fitable than  grazing;  for  the  former  amounts  to  5^5-  per  acrej 
whereas  the  latter  is  only  28s.  per  acre.  On  account  of  popu- 
lation, the  dairy  fyltem  ought  alfo  to  be  preferred,  as  one 
gracing  farm  of  200  acres  Would  afford  a comfortable  livelihood 
to  four  dairy  families. 

I am  aware,  fays  he,  that  fliould  thefe  obfervations  induce 
an  increafe  of  dairies,  and  confequently  a more  liberal  fupply 
of  cheefe,  fucli  a declenfion  in  the  price  of  that  article  might 
take  place,  as  would  bring  all  things  again  on  a level,  and  ad- 
vance the  grazier’s  profit  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  dairy- 
man. 

To  make  Butter. 

BUTTER  is  an  article  more  frequently  ufed  in  the  art  of 
Cookery  than  any  other  whatever;  but  to  be  wholefome  it  mud 
be  very  frefh,  and  free  from  rancidity,  otherwife  it  will  hurt 
digeflion,  render  it  difficult  and  painful,  and  introduce  much, 
acrimony  into  the  blood.  Some  perfons  have  fuch  delicate 
flomachs,  that  they  are  even  afFe£led  with  thofe  inconveni- 
encies  by  frefh  butter  and  milk. 

When  you  have  churned  your  butter,  open  the  churn,  and 
with  both  hands  gather  it  well  together,  take  it  out  of  the  but- 
ter milk,  and  lay  it  into  a very  clean  bowl,  or  earthern  pan,  and 
if  the  butter  isdefigned  to  be  ufed  frefh,  fill  the  pan  with  clear 
water,  and  work  the  butter  in  it  to  and  fro,  till  it  is  brought 
to  a firm  confidence  of  itfelf,  without  any  moiflure.  When 
you  have  done  this,  fcotch  and  dice  it  over  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  every  way  as  thick  as  poffible,  in  order  to  draw  out  the 
fmalled  hair,  bit  of  rag,  drainer,  or  any  thing  that  may  have 
happened  to  fall  into  it.  Then  fpread  it  thin  in  a bowl,  and 
work  it  well  together  with  fuch  a quantity  of  fait  as  you  think 
fit,  and  then  make  it  into  forms  agreeable  to  your  own  fancy. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a cow’s  teats  may  have  bee'n 
fcratched  or  wounded,  which  will  occadon  the  milk  to  be  foul 
and  corrupt.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  you  (hould  by  no  means 
mix  it  with  the  fweet  milk,  but  give  it  to  the  pigs ; and  that 
which  is  taken  to  the  dairy-houfe  thould  remain  in  the  pail  till 
i is  nearly  cold  before  it  is  drained,  that  is,  if  the  weather  be 

warm ; 
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warm  ; but  in  frody  weather  it  fliould  be  immediately  drained, 
and  afrnall  quantity  of  boiling  water  may  be  mixed  with  it, 
which  will  caufe  it  to  produce  cream  in  abundance,  and  the 
more  to  if  the  pans  have  a large  furfacc. 

In  the  hot  fummer  months  the  cream  Ihould  be  fkimmed  from 
the  milk  before  the  dairy  gets  warm  from  the  fun ; nor  fhould 
the  milk  at  that  feafon  (land  longer  in  the  pans  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  nor  be  Rimmed  in  the  evening  till  after  fun-fet.  In 
winter  milk  may  remain  unikimmed  for  thirty- fix  and  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  cream  fhould  be  depofited  in  a deep  pan, 
which  fhould  be  kept,  during  the  fummer,  in  the  cooled  part 
of  the  dairy;  or  in  a cool  cellar,  where  a free  air  is  admitted, 
which  is  much  better.  If  you  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
churning  every  day,  fliift  the  cream  daily  into  clean  pans,  which 
will  keep  it  cool.  But  you  fhould  never  fail  to  churn  at  lead 
twice  in  the  week  in  hoc  weather ; and  this  work  fliould  be 
done  in  a morning  very  early,  taking  care  to  fix  the  churn 
where  there  is  a free  draught" of  air.  If  a pump-churn  is  ufed, 
it  may!  be  plunged  a foot  deep  into  a tub  of  cold  water,  and 
fhould  remain  there  during  the  whole  time  of  churning,  which 
will  wry  much  harden  the  buttert 

Butter  will  require  more  working  in  winter  than  in  fummer; 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  and  with  great  judice,  that  noperfon 
whofe  hand  is  warm  by  nature  can  make  good  butter. 

B'Utter-milk  (the  milk  which  remains  after  the  butter  is  com- 
ing by  churning)  is  edeemed  an  excellent  food,  in  the  fpring 
etpecially ; and  is  particularly  recommended  in  hectic  fevers. 
Some  make  curds  of  butter- milk,  by  pouring  into  it  a quantity 
of  new  milk  hot. 

To  take  off  any  difagreeable  tajle  or  flavour  communicated  to 
BUI  iER  where  Cows  have  fed  on  Turnips , isfc, 

Mr  BillingUey  of  Adiwick  Grove,  in  his  “ General  View  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  County  of  Somerfet,”  has  given  us  the 
following  recipe  for  that  purpofe  : 

“ When  the  milk  is  fet  abroad  in  the  leads,  put  one  gallon 
of  boiling  water  to  fix  gallons  of  milk.  It  may  alfo  be  pre- 
vented by  diflolving  nitre  in  fpring  water,  and  putting  about  a 
quarter  of  a pint  to  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  milk  when  warm 
from  the  cow.” 

An  approved  Teccipt  to  preferve  Butter.  By  Dr.  Anderson. 

TAKE  two  parts  of  the  bed  common  fait,  one  part  fugar, 
and  one  part  fait  petre;  beat  them  up  together,  and  blend  the 
whole  completely.  "1  ake  one  ounce  of  this  compofition  for 
every  fixteen  ounces  of  butter,  work  it  well  into  the  mafs,  and 
clofe  it  up  for  ufe. 
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No  fimple  improvement  in  oeconornics,  is  greater  than  this, 
when  compared  with  the  ufual  method  of  curing  butter  by 
means  of  common  fait  alone.  In  an  open  market  the  one 
would  fell  for  thirty  percent,  more  than  tire  other.  The  butter 
thus  cured  appears  of  a rich  marrowy  confidence,  and  fine  co- 
lour, and  never  acquires  a brittle  hardnefs,  nor  tajles  fait , like 
the  other,  which  has  the  appearance  of  tallow. 

Butter  cured  by  this  new  method  mud  not  be  opened  for  ufe 
in  a month  after  it  is  made  up. 

The  practice  of  keeping  milk  in  leaden  veffels,  and  of  falting 
butter  in  Jhme  jars,  is  very  detrimental ; the  well-known  effedt 
of  the  poifon  of  lead  are,  bodily  debility,  palfy,  death.  The  ufe 
of  wooden  veffels  for  thefe  purpofes  is  molt  wholefome  and  more 
cleanly.  v 

To  make  Cbecfe. 

CHEESE  differs  in  quality  according  as  it  is  made  from  new 
or  (kimmed  milk,  from  the  curd  which  feparates  of  itfelf  upon 
(landing,  or  that  which  is  more  fpeedily  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  rennet. 

In  making  cheefe,  as  foon  as  the  milk  is  turned,  drain  the 
whey  carefully  from  the  curd.  Break  the  curd  well  with  your 
hands,  and  when  it  is  equally  broken,  put  it  by  a little  at  a 
time,  into  the  vat,  carefully  breaking  it  as  you  put  it  in.  The 
vat  fhould  be  filled  an  inch  or  more  above  the  brim,  that  when 
the  whey  is  preffed  out,  it  may  not  fhrink  below*  the  brim  ; for 
if  it  does,  the  cheefe  will  be  fpoiled.  Before  the  curd  is  put 
in,  a cheefe-cloth  or  drainer  ihould  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vat*,  and  this  fhould  be  fo  large,  that  when  the  vat  is  filled 
with  the  curd,  the  end  of  the  cloth  may  turn  again  over  the 
top  of  it.  When  this  is  done,  it  fhould  be  taken  to  the  prefs, 
and  there  remain  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours ; when  it  fhould 
be  turned,  and  have  a clean  cloth  put  under  it  ; and  turned 
over  as  before.  It  mud  then  be  prefled  again,  and  remain  in 
the  prefs  fix  or  eight  hours;  when  it  Ihould  again  be  turned, 
and  rubbed  on  'Sach  fide  with  fait.  After  this  it  mud  be' preffed 
again  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  more,  when,  if 
any  of  the  edges  projeft,  they  fhould  be  pared  od'.  It  may 
theu  be  put  on  a dry  board,  and  regularly  turned  every  day.  It 
is  a very  good  method  to  have  three  or  four  holes  bored  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  vat,  fo  that  the  whey  may  drain  fo  per- 
fe£Uy  from  the  cheefe,  that  not  the  lead  particle  of  it  may  re- 
main. 

The  rennet  for  turning  the  milk  is  made  of  a calf’s  bag, 
which  is  to  he  taken  out  as  foon  as  the  calf  is  killed:  it  mud 
be  fcoured  infide  and  out  with  fait,  after  it  has  been' difeharged 
of  the  curd  that  is  always  formed  in  it.  Wafh  the  curd  with 
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water  m a cullender,  and  pick  out  what  hairs  you  find  in  it. 
When  you  have  wafhed  the  curd  till  it  is  very  white,  put  it  into 
the  bag  again,  adding  to  it  two  good  handsful  of  fait  : then 
clofe  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag  with  a fkewer,  lay  it  in  an 
earthen  pan,  and  it  will  continue  fit  for  ufe  twelve  months. 

This  is  the  general  method  of  preparing  the  rennet,  but 
that  beft  cakufated  for  private  families,  and  which  makes  the 
cheefe  infinitely  more  delicate,  mull:  be  managed  in  a different 
manner,  of  which  the  following  are  clear  and  proper  directions : 
Let  the  veil,  maw,  or  rennet- bag,  be  perfectly  fweer,  for  if 
it  is  the  lead  tainted,  the  cheefe  can  never  be  good.  When 
this  is  fit  for  the  purpofe,  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  foft  wa- 
ter, clean  and  fweet,  fhould  be  mixed  with  fait,  into  which 
put  fome  fweet-briar,  rofe-leaves,  cinnamon,  mace,  cloves, 
and,  in  fhort,  almoft  every  fort  of  fpice  and  aromatic  that  can 
be  procured.  Boil  thefe  gently  in  two  quarts  of  water  till  the 
liquor  is  reduced  to  three  pints,  and  be  careful  it  is  not  fmoaked. 
Strain  the  liquor  clear  from  the  fpices,  &c.  and  when  it  has 
flood  till  it  is  no  warmer  than  milk  from  the  cow,  pour  it  upon 
the  veil  or  maw.  You  may  then  flice  a lemon  in  it,  and  let  it 
Hand  a day  or  two;  aftet  which  it  muft  be  drained  again,  and 
put  into  a bottle.  Cork  it  quite  clofe,  and  it  will  keep  good  at 
lead  twelve  months.  It  will  fmell  like  perfume,  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  it  will  turn  the  milk,  and  give  the  cheefe  a pleafing 
flavour.  After  this,  if  the  veil  be  failed  and  dried  for  a week 
or  two  near  the  fire,  it  will  do  for  the  purpofe  again  almoft  as 
well  as  before. 

The  METHOD  of  making  STILTON  CHEESE, 

From  the  general  view  of the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Leicejlcr\ 
drawn  up  for  the  Confderation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 

By  John  Monk,  of  Bears-Gomb , Devon. 

SIILTON  Cheefe  is  made  in  moft  of  the  villages  round 
Melton  Mowbray,  but  I found  it  inapoftible  to  get  at  the  fecret 
of  making  it  from  the  dairy  people ; and,  froA  the  converfa- 
tion  I had  with  one  of  the  firft  managers,  I fhould  fuppofe  two 
cheefes  were  never  made  alike,  as  it  depends  upon  foil,  herbage, 
feafons,  heat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  & c.  & c.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
thofe  cheefes  require  a great  deal  of  cave  and  attention,  owing, 

I fhould  fuppofe,  to  their  richnefs  and  thicknefs.  They  run 
from  eight  to  fixteen  or  eighteen  pounds,  very  feldom  larger, 
and  are  fold  at  one  fhiiling  and  fi3ypence  per  pound.  Moft  of  the 
inns  in  the  country  retail  them,  the  price  eighteen  or  twenty 
pence  per  pound.  I was  informed  by  the  maker,  that  they  were 
never  better  lor  the  table  than  at  a year  old,  but  I believe  they  are 
feldom  cut  fo  foon.  The  befit  of  the  other  fort  of  cheefe  made  in 

the 
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the  countv,  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  the  generality  of 
the  Stilton,  as  it  is  but  feldom  you  meet  Unth  a real  good  one. 

In  refpeft  to  the  great  fecret  of  making  Stilton  cheefe,  I fhould 
have  left  the  county  without  acquiring  the : procefs,  if it  had 
not  been  for  the  politenefs  and  attention  of  Major  Chefelden,  of 
Somerly,  who,  upon  my  acquainting  him  with  my  dilappomt- 
ment,  kindly  undertook  to  procure  it  for  me,  from  one  of.his 
tenants,  who  was  among  the  firft  for  making  it.  ihe  following 

is  the 


Receipt  for  making  S TILTON  Cheese. 

TAKE  the  night’s  cream,  and  put  it  to  the  morning’s  new 
milk,  with  the  rennet;  when  the  curd  is  come,  it  is  not  to  be 
broken,  as  is  done  with  other  cheefes,  but  take  it  out  with  a 
foil-difli  altogether,  and  place  it  in  the  fieye  to  drain  gradually, 
and,  as  it  drains,  keep  gradually  prefling  it  till  it  becomes  firm 
and  dry  ; then  place  it  in  a wooden  hoop,  afterwards  to  be  kept 
dry  on  boards,  turned  frequently,  with  cloth  binders  round  it, 
which  are  to  be  tightened  as  occafion  requires. 

. 1 N.  B.  The  Dairy-maid  mud  not  be  dilheartened  if  fire  does 
not  fucceed  perfeftly  in  the  firft  attempt. 

In  the  dairies  which  I vifited?  the  cheeies*  after  being  taken 
out  of  the  wooden  hoop,  were  bound  tight  round  with  a cloth, 
which  cloth  was  changed  every  day,  until  the  cheefe  became 
firm  enough  to  fupport  itfelf ; after  the  cloth  was  taken  oft, 
they  were  rubbed  every  day  all  over,  for  two  or  three  months, 
with  a brufli,  and  if  the  weather  was  damp  or  moift,  twice  a 
day;  and,  even  before  the  cloth  was  taken  off,  the  top  and 
bottom  were  well  rubbed  every  day. 

Cream  Cheefe. — Take  twelve  quarts  of  new  milk  and  a quart 
of  cream,  put  them  together  with  two  fpoonsful  of  rennet  (or 
iefs  according  to  its  ftrength)  juft  warm ; and  when  it  has  flood 
till  the  curd  has  come,  lay  a cloth  in  the  vat  (which  muft  be 
made  of  a proportioned  fize  for  the  cheefe)  cut  out  the  curd 
with  a fkimming  difh,  and  put  it  into  the  vat  till  it  is  full, 
turning  the  cheefe- cloth  over  it;  and  as  the  curd  fettles,  lay 
more  on  till  you  have  laid  on  as  much  as  will  make  one  cheefe. 
When  the  whey  is  drained  out  turn  the  cheefe  into  a dry  cloth, 
and  then  lay  a pound  weight  upon  it;  at  night  turn  it  out  into 
another  cloth,  and  the  next  morning  fait  it  a little;  then  having 
made  a bed  of  nettles  or  afh-leaves  to  lay  it.on,  cover  it  with 
the  fame,  fhifting  it  twice  a day,  for  about  ten  days,  when  it 
will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

A plain  Sage  Cheefe. — Bruife  the  tops  of  young  red  fage  in  a 
mortar,  till  you  can  prefs  the  juice  out  of  them  ; bruife  like  wife 
fome  leaves  of  fpinach,  and  having  fqueezed  out  the  juice,  mix 
it  with  that  of  the  fage  to  render  it  of  a pleafant  green  colour, 
v XI.  3 F which 
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which  the  juice  of  the  fage  alone  will  ,not  make  it,  and  this 
will  alfo  allay  the  bitter  tafte  of  the  fage. 

Having  prepared  the  juice,  put  the  rennet  to  the  milk,  and  at 
the  fame  time  mix,  it  with  as  much  of  the  fage,  &c.  juice  as  will 
give  the  milk  the  green  colour  you  defirc,  put-ting  in  more  or 
lefs,  according  a’S  you  would  have  the  cheefe  tafte  ftronger  or 
weaker  of  the  fage.  When  the  curd  is  come,  break  it  gently, 
and  when  it  is  all  equally  broken,  put  it  into  the  cheefe  vat  or 
mote,  and  prefs  it  gently,  which  will  make  it  eat  tender  and 
mellsw.  When  it'has  ftood  in  the  prefs  about  eight  hours,  it 
muft  be  falted,  turned  every  day,  and  in  about  a month  it  will 
be  fit  for  ufe. 

A Sage  Cheefe  in  Figures. — To  do  this  you  muft  be  provided 
with  two  cheefe  vats  of  the  fame  fize,  and  the  milk  muft  be  let 
to  turn  in  two  different  veffels:  one  part  with  plain  rennet  only 
and  the  other  with  rennet  and  fage  juice.  Thefe  muft  be  made 
as  you  would  do  two  diftintt  cheefes,  and  put  into  the  prefies 
at  the  fame  time.  When  each  of  thefe  cheefes  have  ftood  in 
the  prefs  for  half  an  hour,  take  them  out,  and  cut  fonie  fquare 
pieces  or  long  flips  out  of  the  plain  cheefe,  and  lay  them  by  on 
a plate;  then  cut  the  fame  number  of  pieces  out  of  the  fage- 
cheefe  of  the  fame  figure  and  fize,  and  immediately  put  the 
pieces  of  the  fage  cheefe  into  the  places  that  you  cutout  of  the 
plain  cheefe,  and  the  pieces  cut  out  of  the  plain  cheefe  into  the 
places  cut  out  of  the  fage  cheefe.  For  this  purpofe  fome  have 
a tin  plate  made  into  figures  of  feveral  fhapes,  by  which  they 
cut  out  the  pieces  of  the  cheefes  fo  exa£tly,  that  they  fit  with- 
out any  trouble.  When  you  have  done  this,  put  the  cheefes 
into  the  preffes  again,  and  manage  them  like  other  cheefes.  By 
this  method  and  contrivance  you  will  have  one  fage  cheefe, 
with  white  or  plain  figures  in  it,  and  another,  a white  cheefe, 
with  green  figures.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  curd  is 
very  equally  broke,  and  alfo  that  both  the  cheefes  are  preffed  as 
equally  as  it  is  poffible  before  the  figures  are  cut  out,  other- 
wife,  when  they  come  to  be  preffed  for  the  laft  time,  the 
figures  will  prefs  unequally,  and  lofe  their  fhapes.  Thefe 
cheefes  fhould  be  made  not  above  two  inches  thick;  for  if  they 
are  thicker  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  the  figures  regular. 
After  they  are  made,  they  muff  be  frequently  turned  and  drifted 
on  the  fhelf,  and  often  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  They  will 
be  fit  to  cut  in  about  eight  months. 

Marigold  Cheefe. — Pick  the  frefhefLrnd  beft  coloured  leaves 
you  can,  pound  them  in  a mortar,  and  ftrain  out  the  juice. 
Put  this  into  your  milk  at  the  fame  time  that  you  put  in  your 
rennet,  and  ftir  them  together.  The  milk  being  fet,  and  the 
curd  come,  break  it  as  genily  and  as  equally  as  you  poflibly  can, 
put  it  into  the  cheefe  vat,  and  prefs  it  with  a gentle  weight, 
r . there 
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there  being  fuch  a number  of  holes  in  the  bottom  part  of  the 
vat,  as  will  let  the  whey  eafily  out,  or  elte  let  there  be  a fpout 
to  cary  off  the  whey,  though  holes  will  be  the  belt.  The 
management  after  mult  be  the  fame  as  with  other  cheefes. 

Imitation  of  Chejhire  Cheefe.— The  milk  being  fet,  and  the 
curd  come,  do  not  break  it  with  a difli,  as  is  cultomary  in 
making  other  cheefes,  but  draw  it  together  with  your  hands  to 
one  fide  of  the  vefiel,  breaking  it  gently  and  regularly;  for  if 
it  is  prefled  roughly,  a great  deal  of  the  richuefs  of  the  milk 
will  go  into  the  whey.  Put  the  curd  into  the  cheefe  vat,  or 
mote,  as  you  thus  gather  it;  and  when  it  is  full,  prcfs  it  and 
turn,  it  often,  falling  it  at  different  times. 

The fe  cheefes  mull  be  made  feven  or  eight  inches  in  thick- 
nefs,  and  they  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  about  twelve  months.  You 
mult  turn  and  Ihift  them  frequently  upon  a fhelf,  and  rub  them 
with  a dry  coarfe  cloth.  At  the  year’s  end  you  may  bore  a hole 
in  the  middle,  and  pour  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  fack,  then 
flop  the  hole  clofe  with  fome  of  the  fame  cheefe,  and  fet  it  in 
a wine  cellar  for  fix  months  to  mellow,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  you  will  find  the  fack  all  loft,  and  the  hole,  in  a man- 
ner clofed  up.  This  cheefe,  if  properly  managed,  will  eat 
exceeding  fine  and  rich,  and  its  flavour  will  be  both  pleafant 
and  grateful. 

Of  feed rNG  Cows. 

THE  following  practice  is  purfu.ed  by  Mr.  Henry  Harper,  of 
Bankhall,  near  Liverpool,  a very  experienced  farmer.  We 
(hall  give  it  in  his  own  words,  as  follows:  “ I had  one  year  fix 
cows  that  I houfed,  all  at  one  time,  and  nearly  all  of  an  age  ; 
and,  by  way  of  experiment,  I fed  two  with  turnips  and  ground 
corn,  and  two  with  boiled  potatoes  and  ground  corn,  and  two 
with  raw  potatoes  and  boiled  corn  : they  were  all  put  to  feed  at 
one  time,  and  when  I thought  them  fit  for  the  market,  I fold 
three;  one  from  every  lot,  and  went  to  fee  them  drefled.  In 
thofe  two  fed  with  ground  corn  and  turnips,  and  ground  corn 
and  boiled  potatoes,  there  was  little  or  no  difference;  but  that 
which  was  fed  with  raw  potatoes  and  boiled  corn,  was  better 
in  flelh,  and  fatter  within  fide  than  the  other  two,  by  a fort- 
night’s keep;  and  this  was  not  only  my  opinion,  but  the 
butcher’s  who  killed  them.  The  other  three  I kept  three 
weeks  longer;  and,  when  killed,  they  were  proportionably 
nearly  in  the  fame  Hate  with  the  others,  but  better  by  being 
kept  the  longer;  fo  I prefer  boiled  corn  of  any  fort  of  grain, 
and  think  it  more  forcing,  either  for  mlk  or  feeding.  They 
had  all  one  and  the  fame  quantity  of  corn,  &c.” 

Boiling  corn  has  been  praclifed  by  fome"  others  with  good 
fuccefs.  A little  linfeed  improves  the  quality.  Hay  feeds, 
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that  drop  out  of  the  hay,  fhould  be  carefully  preferved,  and 
worked  up  in  mixtures  of  potatoes,  or  oats,  either  fcalded  or 
boiled. 

The  following  particulars,  applicable  to  the  prefent  fubje£V, 
may  be  aptly  introduced  in  this  place.  A very  ingenious  paper 
upon  the  management  of  cows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, has  been  laid  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  Baron 
D’ Alton,  a foreign  nobleman;  and,  from  the  accurate  calcu- 
lations therein  given,  it  appears,  that  keeping  cows  in  thehoufe 
is  more  profitable  hufbandry,  than  pafturing  them  in  the  fields, 
as  is  commonly  done. 

The  gentlemen  who  furveyed  the  Well;  Riding  of  Yorkfhire 
for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  made  repeated  enquiries  whether 
any  fuch  practice  prevailed  in  that  dillrift;  the  refult  of  which 
was,  that  it  was  only  done  by  a few  cow-keepers  in  towns, 
who  had  little  or  no  land.  By  a letter  which  they  received 
from  Mr.  Stockdale,  at  Knarefborough,  after  they  had  finifhed 
their  furvey,  they  were  informed  that  this  pra&ice  was  com- 
mon at  Leeds;  and  on  purfuing  their  further  enquiries  at  that 
place,  they  received  the  following  letter  from  a gentleman  re- 
sident in  that  town:  “ Leeds , Jan.  15. — Sir,  There  are  a few 
cows  kept  in  the  houfe  all  fummer,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
are  managed,  is,  by  giving  them  grafs  frefh  cut,  and  watering 
the  ground  as  the  grafs  comes  off,  with  the  urine  from  the 
cows.  The  urine  is  preferved  by  a ciftern,  placed  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  cow-houfe,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  land  atalmoft  all 
feafons,  but  the  moft  profitable  time  for  doing  it  is  March, 
April,  or  May;  by  which  means,  and  the  addition  of  horfe- 
dung  applied  during  the  winter  months,  the  field  may  be  cut 
four  or  five  times  during  the  feafon.  I am  told  four  acres  of 
land  will,  in  this  method,  maintain  ten  cows  ; and  in  the  win- 
ter they  are  fed  with  grains  from  the  brewers,  which  are  very 
high  in  price,  being  3s.  6d.  per  quarter.  It  will  take  about  * 
four  pounds  worth  of  grains  to  maintain  for  the  winter  months, 
and  two  pounds  for  grafs  during  the  ftimmer;  fo  that  the  ex- 
pence of  a cow'  for  the  whole  year  is  about  fix  pounds.” 

“ I kept  thirteen  cows  one  winter,  which  w'ere  fed  upon 
turnips  and  oat  ftraw,  and  never  got  a mouthful  of  hay.  They 
yielded  me  thirty  gallons  of  milk  per  day,  which,  fix  years  ago, 
fold  upon  the  fpot  to  the  retailers  from  Leeds  at  5d|  per  gal- 
lon. They  carried  it  a mile,  and  fold  it  out  at  6df  and  7d. 
pep  gallon,  but  it  is  now  advanced  to  8d.  and  pd. 

“ I muft  notice  to  you,  that  the  tafte  of  the  turnip  is  eafily 
taken  oft"  the  milk  and  butter,  by  diffolving  a little  nitre  in 
fpring-water,  which  being  kept  in  a bottle,  and  a fmall  tea-cup 
full  put  among  eight  gallons  of  milk,  when  warm  from  the 
covt',  entirely  removes  any  tafie  or  flavour  of  the  turnip.” 

“In 
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<«  In  the  management  of  cows,  a warm  liable  is  highly  ne- 
ceffary,  and  the  currying  them,  like  horfes,  not  only  affords 
them  pleafure,  but  makes  them  give  their  milk  more  freely. 
Thev  ought  always  to  be  kept  clean,  laid  dry,  and  have  plenty 
of  good  fweet  water  to  drink.  I have  had  cows  give  me 
two  gallons  of  milk  at  a meal  when  within  ten  days  of  calving, 
and  did  not  upon  trial,  find  any  advantage  by  allowing  them  to 
go  dry  two  months  before  calving.” 

« The  average  of  our  cows  is  about  fix  gallons  per  day  alter 

quitting  the  calf.”  ' 

It  is  afterwards  added,  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  employed 
to  furvey  this  diftriCt  for  fome  years,  has  kept  his  cows  in  the 
houfe  upon  red  clover  and  rye-grats  during  the  tummer  nonths. 
They  are  put  out  to  a fmall  park  in  the  evening  after  milking, 
for  the  convenience  of  getting  water,  and  tied  up  in  the  houDe 
early  in  the  morning.  One  acre  of  clover  has  been  found  to 
go  as  far  in  this  way,  as  two  when  paftured.  More  milk  is 
produced,  and  the  quantity  of  rich  dung  made  in  this  method, 
is  fuppofed  to  compenfate  the  additional  trouble  of  cutting  and 
bringing  in  the  grafs. 

SECT.  V. 

MANAGEMENT  of  the  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

THOUGH  the  management  of  the  Kitchen-Garden,  is  not 
to  be  confide'red  as  the  direCt  province  of  the  houfekeeper,  yet, 
as  its  productions  are  fo  effential  in  a family,  by  their  great 
addition  to  cookety,  it  cannot  be  thought  improper  for  tha 
principals  of  that  family  to  be  informed  of  the  necefiary  fteps 
that  lhould  be  taken,  in  order  to  furniffithe  table  with  all  forts 
of  ph.nts  and  roots  according  to  their  relpeCtive  feafons.  We 
fhall,  therefore,  here  fubjoin,  as  a conclufive  feCtion,-a  con- 
cife  and  clear  Iketch  of  the  management  of  fuch  articles  in  the 
vegetable  fyftem,  as  by  proper  attention,  may  be  had  in  fuc- 
cefiion  from  the  month  of  January  to  that  of  December. 

January. 

THOUGH  this  month  produces  very  little  vegetation  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  yet  there  are  many  things  neceffary  to  be  at- 
tended to  for  the  production  of  articles  in  the  months  fucceed- 
ing.  The  bufinefs  of  fowing  and  planting  may  now  be  per- 
formed moderately,  in  fuch  crops  as  may  be  required  in  the 
earlielt  production,  fome  in  the  natural  ground,  and  others,  in 
hot  beds;  fuch  as  radiflies,  fpinach,  lettuce,  carrots-,  peas, 
beans,  parfley,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  mulhrooms,  kidney- 
beaus,  afparagus,  fmall  fallading,  &c . Thole  fown  in  natural 
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ground  muft  be  in  the  warmed  corners,  and  gently  covered  on 
nights  with  warm  mats,  and  when  the  weather  is  fevere,  they 
mud  likewife  be  covered  in  the  day. 

CUCUMBERS  may  be  fown  in  a hot-bed  any  time  this 
month  to  produce  early  fruit  in  March,  April,  and  May.  Have 
for  this  purpofe  well-prepared  hot  dung,  make  the  hot-bed  a 
yard  high,  for  one  or  two  light  frames,  and  earth  it  fix  inches 
thick  with  rich  mould.  Sow  fome  early  prickly  cucumber- 
feed  half  an  inch  deep,  and  when  the  plants  have  come  ,up,  and 
the  feed  leaves  are  half  an  inch  broad,  prick  them  in  fmall  pots, 
four  in  each,  and  put  them  into  the  earth  of  the  hot-bed,  ob- 
ferving  from  the  beginning  to  have  proper  air  by  tilting  the* 
lights  at  top,  one  or  two  fingers  breadths,  cover  the  glafies 
with  mats  every  night,  give  them  occafional  watering,  and, 
when  you  firid  the  heat  of  the  bed  decreafed,  line  the  fides  of 
it  with  hot  dung.  When  cucumbers  have  advanced  in  growth, 
with  the  rough  or  proper  leaves,  one  or  two  inches  broad, 
tranfplant  them  with  a larger  hot-bed,  finally  to  remain  for 
fruiting. 

Earth  up  your  full-grown  crops  of  celery;  the  late  crops 
earth  up  moderately,  and  cover  fome  belt  plants  if  the  weather 
js  frofty,  or  remove  a quantity  of  them  under  (helter. 

With  refpeft  to  your  endive,  tie  up  fome  every  week  to 
blanch,  dry,  open  weather,  and  remove  fome  with  their 
* full  roots  on  a dry  day,  and  place  horizontally  into  ridges  of 
dry  earth,  and  in  hard  frofts  cover  them  with  long  litter. 

About  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
may  be  fown  a little  Carrot  Seed : from  whence  you  will  have 
the  chance  of  drawings  few  young  in  April  and  May. 

Plant  Horfe-Radi/b,  by  cuttings  from  the  ofF-fet  roots  of  the 
old  ones : fet  them  in  rows  two  feet  diftant,  and  about  fifteen 
inches  deep,  that  they  may  obtain  long  (trait  (hoots. 

Artichokes  mud  now  be  earthed  up,  digging  between  them, 
and  laying  the  earth  along  the  rows  clofe  about  the  plants.  In 
hard  frofty  weather  cover  them  with  litter. 

You  muft  keep  your  tender  plants,  fuch  as  Radices , fown  in 
borders,  covered  with  draw  conftantly  till  they  come  up,  and 
afterwards  every  night,  more  efpecially  if  the  weather  is  frofty  ; 
alfo  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce , and  Sallading,  under  frames,  &c.  by 
putting  on  the  glafles  every  night;  and  in  fevere  froft  cover 
likewife  the  glafles  and  fides  of  the  frame  with  litter. 

February. 

A great  deal  of  attention  is  due  to  the  kitchen  garden  this 
month,  it  being  the  commencement  of  the  early  efforts  of  ve- 
getation. Preparation  muft  be  made  of  all  vacant  ground,  by 
dunging,  digging,  and  trenching  it ; and  making  it  in  PJ°P" 
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order,  ready  for  fowing  and  planting  with  early  and  main  ctops, 
not  oniy  for  the  fuccecding  months,  but  the  general  fupply  of 
the  year.  Dung  and  manure  thofe  parts  of  your  ground  molt 
wanting,  and  for  particular  crops ; fuch  as  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, onions,  leeks,  artichokes,  afparagus,  and  other  prin- 
cipal articles. 

Sow  early  crops  on  fouth  borders,  and  fome  main  crops  m 
the  open  quarters,  fuch  as  radifhes,  peas,  beans,  fpinach,  lettuce, 
onions,  leeks,  cabbages,  carrots,  parfnips,  beets,  coleworts, 
favoys,  brocoli,  fmall  fallading,  parfley,  chervil,  borage,  fennel, 
dill,  marigolds,  burner,  clary,  angelica,  corn-fallad,  crefles, 

muftard,  rape,  &c.  , , ’ 

Sow  full  crops  of  peas  at  the  beginning,  and  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  month,  of  the  belt  bearers,  or  fuch  as  are  molt 
efteemed.  Alfo  beans  of  different  forts  in  rows  a yard  diftant 
from  each  other.  Sow  cauliflower-leeds  in  a hot-bed,  or  in  a 
warm  border,  or  under  a frame,  to  plant  out  in  April  or  Mty, 
to  fucceed  the  winter  plants. 

If  the  weather  is  mild,  begin  fowing  the  firft  main  crop  of 
carrots,  in  an  open  fltuation,  in  light  rich  ground  trenched  tvvo 
lpades  deep,  fcatter  the  feed  moderately  thin,  and  rake  it  in 
regularly.  Sow  alfo  parfnips,  onioqs,  leeks,  beet,  and  fpinach. 

Tranfplant  fome  of  tr\e  ftrongeft  cabbage-plants  into  an  open 
quarter  of  good  ground,  in  rows,  one,  two,  and  three  feet  dif- 
tant,  to  cut  young,  and  at  half  and  full  growth.  Plant  cab- 
bage plants  of  the  fugar-loaf  and  early  kinds,  in  rows  a foot 
diftant.  Alfo  Jerufalem  artichokes,  in  open  ground,  by  cut- 
lings  of  the  roots,  in  rows  two  feet  and  a half  afunder. 

Some  Parfley  for  a main  crop,  both  of  the  plain  and  curled 
leaved  forts,  either  in  a Angle  drill,  along  the  edge  of  borders 
or  quarters;  or  in  continued  drills  eight  or  nine  inches  afunder 
Sow  fennel  either  in  drills  a foot  diftance,  or  on  the  furface, 
and  rake  it  in  even,  both  for  tranfplanting,  and  to  remain  where 
fowed. 

In  order  to  produce  fprouts,  plant  ftalks  of  eftbbage,  favoys, 
purple  brocoli,  and  others  of  the  cabbage  tribe. 

Give  air  to  plants  in  hot-beds,  as  alfo  to  thofe  under  frames 
and  glaffes,  by  either  tilting  the  glafles  two  or  three  inches,  or, 
on  mild,  dry  days,  drawing  them  up  or  down  half  way,  or  oc- 
cafionally  remove  them  entirely  ; but  put  them  on  again  to- 
wards night. 

March. 

EVERY  thing  fliould  now  be  forwarded  relative  to  the  cuU 
tivation  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  in  finifhing  all  principal 
dunging,  digging,  trenching,  and  levelling  ridged  ground,  ac- 
cording as  wanted  for  fowing  and  planting,  which  fhould  now 
3 be 
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be  commenced  in  all  the  principal  kitchen-garden  efculenfs 
for  the  main  crops,  particularly  the  following  articles:  onions, 
leeks,  carrots,  parfnips,  red-beet,  green-beet,  white-beer, 
fpinach,  lettuce,  cabbage,  favoys,  cauliflower,  brocoli,  bore- 
cole, colewort,  afparagus,  beans,  peas,  kidney  beans,  turnips, 
parfley,  celery,  turnip,  cabbage,  turmp-radilh  ; and  of  fallad  and  « 
fweet  herbs,  crefles,  muflard,  Tape,  radifh,  naflurtium,  borage, 
marigolds,  chervil,  thyme,  favory,  marjoram,  coriander,  corn- 
fallad,  clary,  fennel,  angelica,  dill,  and  fome  others. 

For  fucceflional,  and  fome  firlt  early  crops,  fow  in  hot-beds 
cucumbers,  melons,  bafil,  purflane,  capficum,  cauliflower,  co- 
riander, gourds,  and  fmall  fallading. 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken  that  their  feeds  are  quite  frefh, 
which  is  a matter  of  great  importance,  and  for  want  of  which 
many  are  difappohited  in  their  principal  crops,  when  too  late 
to  fow  again.  Likewife  to  have  the  bell  varieties,  both  of  feeds 
and  plants,  of  the  refpe£live  kinds,  which,  in  many  principal 
forts,  is  alfo  a very"  material  confideration,  particularly  at  this 
fcafon  for  fowing  and  planting  the  main  crops. 

When  you  fow  your  different  crops,  let  it  be  in  dry  weather, 
and  while  the  ground  is  frefh  dug,  or  levelled  down,  or  when  it 
will  admit  of  raking  freely  without  cloggiqg. 

Cauliflower  plants  that  have  flood  the  winter,  in  frames  or 
borders,  fhould  now  be  planted  out,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  in 
well  dug  ground,  two  feet  and  a half  diftant,  and  draw  earth 
to  thofe  remaining  under  the  glafles,  which  flill  continue  over 
the  plants  to  forward  them,  but  prop  up  the  glafles  about  three 
inches  to  admit  air,  &c.  Give  air  likewife  to  your  cucumber 
and  melon  plants,  by  tilting  the  glafles  behind,  one,  two,  or 
three  fingers  breadth,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and 
temperature  of  the  weather.  Cover  the  glafles  every  night 
with  mats,  and  fupport  the  heat  when  you  find  it  declining, 
by  lining  the  Tides  with  hot  dung. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  plant  potatoes  for  a full 
crop,  in  lightffh  good  ground,  fome  early  kind  for  a forward 
crop  in  fummer,  and  a large  portion  of  the  common  forts  for 
the  general  autumn  and  winter  crops.  The  mofl  proper  fort  for 
planting  is,  the  very  large  potatoes,  which  you  mufl  cut  into 
feveral  pieces,  having  one  or  more  eyes  to  each  cutting.  Plant 
them  either  by  dibble,  or  in  deep  drills,  and  fink  them  about 
four  or  five  inches  in  the  earth. 

Plant  your  main  crop  of  fhalot  by  ofF-fets,  or  the  fmall  or 
full  roots,  fet  in  beds  fix  inches  apart. 

Sow  a fucceflional  and  full  crop  of  fpinach  twice  this  month, 
of  the  round  leafed  kind,  in  an  open  fituation ; or  it  may  be 
fown  occafionally  between  rows  of  beans,  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, horfe-radifh,  artichokes,  &c. 
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In  this  month  fow  a fmall,  or  moderate  crop  of  the  early 
Dutch  kind  of  turnips,  in  a free  fituation.  Repeat  your  fow- 
ing  at  two  or  three  different  times,  in  order  to  have  a regular 
early  fucceffien  to  draw  in  May  and  June. 

Be  particularly  careful  to  deftroy,  either  by  hand  or  hoe,  all 
the  weeds  in  their  early  growth,  or  otherwile  they  will  mate- 
rially injure  the  plants. 

Apiul. 

IF  you  omitted  fowing  or  planting  any  principal  crops  as  di- 
re filed  for  laft  month,  let  it  be  done  early  in  this,  particularly 
the  main  crop  of  onions,  leeks,  parfnips,  carrots,  red-beet,  &c.  ^ 
for  when  fowed  late,  they  never  attain  equal  perfe&ion  as  when  ' 
at  the  proper  feafon. 

Finifh  fowing  afparagus,  if  not  done  the  preceding  month, 
to  raife  plants  for  freflj  plantations,  and  forcing. 

Sow  the  main  crop  of  the  green  and  red  borecole,  in  an  open 
fituation,  to  plant  out  in  May  and  June,  for  autumn,  winter, 
and  the  fupply  of  the  following  fpring.  Sow  likewife  fome  of 
the  purple  and  caujiflower  forts  of  brocoli,  to  plant  out  in  fum- 
mer,  for  the  firft  general  autumn  crop. 

Kidney-beans  of  the  early  dwarf  kinds  fiiould  now  be  fown 
in  a warm  border,  as  alfo  fome  fpeckled  dwarfs,  and  a larger 
fupply  in  the  open  quarters,  in  drills  two  feet,  or  two  and  a 
half  diftance. 

Sow  different  kinds  of  lettuce  two  or  three  times  this  month, 
for  fucceeding  crops. 

Be  particularly  attentive  to  your  melons,  which  are  in  hot- 
beds. Train  the  vine  regular,  give  them  air  daily,  with  occa- 
fional  moderate  waterings.  Cover  the  glaffes  every  night, 
and  keep  up  a good  heat  in  the  beds,  by  linings  of  hot  dung. 

Sow  full  crops  of  peas,  for  fucceflion  of  marrowfats,  once  a 
fortnight,  alfo  off  rouncivals,  moretto,  and  other  large  kinds; 
likewife  fome  hct-fpurs,  &c.  to  have  a plentiful  variety,  and. 
young.  Sow  them  in  drills,  two  feet  and  a half,  or  a yard 
afunder,  or  the  large  kinds  for  (ticking,  four  feet  diftance. 

Finifh  planting  the  main  crop  of  potatoes  as  direfited  laft 
month. 

Sow  the  feed  for  pot-herbs  of  thyme,  favory,  fweet-marjo- 
ram,  borage,  burnet,  dill,  fennel,  chervil,  marigolds,  coriander, 
tarragon,  forrel,  bafil,  clary,  angelica,  hyffop,  anife,  beets,  and 
parfley. 

Plant  aromatic  herbs,  as  mint,  fage,  balm,  rue,  rofemary, 
lavender,  fee.  all  of  which  either  by  young  or  full  plants;  as 
alfo  flips,  parting  roots,  and  off-fets,  and  fome  by  flips  and 
cuttings,  of  fide  (hoots. 

Continue  fowing  fuccefiional  crops  every  fortnight  of  rad- 
ifties,  in  open  fituations,  to  have  an  eligible  variety,  young  and 

XI,  3 G plentiful. 
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plentiful.  Tliofe  that  have  already  come  up  you  mull  thin, 
or  they  will  run  with  great  tops,  but  fmall  roots. 

Sown  principal  crop  of  favoys,  in  an  open  fituation,  detached 
from  walls,  hedges,  &c.  that  the  plants  may  be  ftrong  and 
robult,  for  planting  out  in  fummer,  to  furnifli  a full  crop  well 
cabbaged  in  autumn,  and  for  the  general  winter  fupply,  till 
next  fpring,  being  a molt  valuable  autumn  and  winter  cab- 
bage. 

May. 

THE  grand  bufmefs  of  this  month  is,  to  fow  and  plant  fe- 
vers! fuccellive  crops  of  plants,  that  are  of  fliort  duration, 
and  others  of  a more  durable  (late.  Weed,  hoe,  and  thin  the 
ditferent  main  crops,  according  as  they  require  it,  and  water  the 
various  new  planted  crops,  and  others  in  feed-beds,  hot-beds, 
See.  many  articles,  however,  require  now  to  be  fowed  and  plant- 
ed, and  pricked  out  for  fummer,  autumn,  and  winter  fervice. 

The  principal  fowing  this  month  in  hot-beds  is  for  cucum- 
bers, melons,  and  a few  gourds  and  pompions. 

In  the  natural  ground  planting  is  necefl'ary  for  cabbages, 
coleworts,  favoys,  borecole,  brocoli,  celery,  endive,  lettuce, 
beans,  kidney-beans,  cauliflowers,  capficum,  baiil,  late  pota- 
toes, and  radifhes  for  feed. 

Hoe  between  the  artichokes,  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  in  new 
plantations  loofen  the  earth  about  the  young  plants. 

Keep  your  afparagus  clear  from  weeds,  both  in  the  old  beds 
and  thofe  planted  this  fpring,  as  well  as  in  the  feed-beds.  The 
old  afparagus  beds  will  now  be  in  full  production  for  the  fea- 
fon,  and  the  beds  or  (hoots  flrould  be  gathered  two  or  three 
times  a week,  or  according  as  they  advance  in  growth,  from 
two  or  three  to  five  or  fix  inches  high,  cutting  them  with  a 
long  narrow  knife  about  three  inches  within  the  ground. 

Top  your  early  beans  that  are  in  the  bloflom*,  alfo  the  fuc- 
ceeding  corps  as  they  come  with  flower,  to  make  the  pods  fet 
loon  and  fine. 

Plant  out  fome  early  fpring  raifed  plants  of  broco-i,  at  two 
feet  diftance.  Prick  out  young  ones,  and  fow  a good  crop  to 
plant  out  for  winter  and  fpring.  Leave  fome  of  the  bell  old 
plants  for  feed. 

Hoe  between  your  cabbages,  cut  up  all  the  weeds,  loofen  the 
ground  a moderate  depth,  and  draw  earth  about  the  {terns  of 
the  plants.  The  early  cabbages,  which  are  forwarded  in  growth, 
and  lulled  hearts, ,n.ud  have  their  leaves  tied  together  with  an 
ofier  twig,  or  brais,  to  promote  or  haden  their  cabbaging,  and 
to  renderjheui  white  and  tender.  Likewife  plant  out  fome 
1'tout,  fpring-raifed  red  cabbage  plants,  for  autumn  and  winter 
1 apply. 
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Thin  your  carrots,  and  cleanfe  them  from  weeds,  either  by 
hand-weeding,  or  fmall  hoeing,  leaving  thofe  intended  to  draw 
young  in  fummer,  four  or  five  inches  apart,  but  the  main  crops 
mull  be  thinned  fix  or  eight  inches.  L'kewife  hoe  between  your 
cauliflowers,  and  draw  the  earth  to  their  dems.  As  alio  be- 
tween rows  of  beans,  peas,  kidney-beans,  and  all  other  plants 
in  rows. 

Thin  the  fpring-fowed  crops  of  lettuces,  and  plant  out  pro- 
per fup plies  of  the  different  forts  a foot  didance.  lie  up 
early  cos-lettuces  to  forward  their  cabbaging. 

Weed  the  general  fpring-fowed  crops  of  onions,  and  thin 
the  plants  where  too  thick.  Leave  fome  of  the  bulbous  kind 
of  winter  anions  at  proper  diltances  /or  early  bulbing  next 
month. 

Continue  flowing  o'nce  a fortnight  marrowfats,  and  other 
large  kinds  of  peafe;  alfo  fome  of  the  bed  hotfpurs,  or  other 
forts  approved  of,  to  furnifh  a regular  fueceffion  of  the  differ- 
ent forts.  You  maylikewife  continue  to  flow  radifhes  in  open 
fituations,  once  a week  or  fortnight,  in  moderate  quantities, 
for  fueceffion  crops  this  and  the  following  month.  Thofe  of 
former  fowings  in  the  lad  month,  where  come  up  thick,  mud 
be  thinned. 

Sow  fallading  of  the  different  forts,  as  lettuce,  crefles,  muf- 
tard,  radifh,  rape,  and  purllane,  to  have  a proper  fueceffion  to 
cut  while  young. 

Plant  ‘out  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  early  favoy  plants,  in  an  open 
(dilation,  two  feet  and  a half  afim'der,  for  autumn,  &c. 

If  a condant  fueceffion  is  required,  continue  to  low  fome 
round  leaved  fpinnch  in  open  fituations. 

Watering  will  now'  be  frequently  required  to  mod  newplant- 
ed  crops,  both  at  planting  and  occafionally  afterwards  in 
dry  weather,  till  they  take  root ; likewife  feed-beds  of  fmall 
crops  lately  fewed,  or  the  plants  young,  in  very  dry  weather. 
Your  weeding  mud  be  very  diligently  attended  to  both  by 
hand  and  hoe;  for  as  weeds  will  be  advancing  numeroully 
among  all  crops,  it  becomes  a principal  bufinefs  to  eradicate 
them  before  they  fpread  too  far,  othervvife  they  will  impede  the 
growth  of  the  plants. 

June. 

SOWING  and  planting  are  dill  requifite  in  many  fucceffion- 
al,  and  fome  main  cropsforautumn  and  winter;  and  in  the  crops 
now  advancing,  or  in  perfedtion,  the  bufinefs  of  hoeing,  weed- 
ing, and  occafional  watering,  will  demand  particular  attention. 

Planting  isnow  necelfary  in  feveral  principal  plants,  for  gene- 
ral fueceffion  fummer  crops,  and  main  crops  for  autumn,  win- 
ter, S<c.  The  whole  in  the  open  ground,  except  two  ari-ktles, 
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and  thofe  are  cucumbers  and  melon  plants  for  the  laft  crop  in 
Inn-bed  ridges. 

In  the  open  ground  plant  cabbage,  brocoli,  borecole,  favoys, 
coleworts,  celery,  endive,  lettuce,  cauliflowers,  leeks,  beans, 
kidney  beans;  and  various  aromatic  and  pot-herbs,  by  flips, 
cuttings,  or  young  plants.  Showery  weather  is  by  far  the  belt 
either  for  lowing  or  planting;  and  when  it  occurs  lofe  no  time 
in  putting  in  the  neceflary  crops  wanting. 

Hoe  between  your  artichokes  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  if  re- 
quired to  have  the  main  top 'fruit,  now  advancing,  attain  the 
iuilefl:  fize,  detach  the  fmall  fide  fuckers,  or  lateral  heads. 

Keep  your  afparngus  beds  very  clear  from  weeds,  now  com- 
monly riling  numeroufly  therein,  which  will  foon  overfpread,  if 
not  timely  cleared  out.  Likewife  new-planted  afparagus,  and 
feed-beds,  fhould  be  carefully  weeded.  Cut  the  afparagus  nowin 
perfe&ion,  according  as  the  (hoots  advance  three,  four,  or  five 
inches  high;  Which  you  may  continue  to  do  all  this  month. 

Plant  fucceflional  crops  of  beans  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  latter  end  of  this  month,  fome  Windfors,  long  pods,  white 
blofl'om,  and  Mumford  kinds,  or  any  others.  If  the  weather  is 
very  hot  and  dry,  foak  the  beans  a few  hours  in  foft  water  be- 
fore you  plant  them.  Hoe  thofe  of  former  planting,  and  draw 
the  earth  to  the  Hems.  Top  thofe  that  are  in  blofibm. 

Your  early  cauliflowers,  which  will  be  now  advancing  in 
flower  heads,  mull  be  watered  in  dry  weather^  to  make  the 
heads  large ; and  according  as  the  heads  fhow,  break  down 
fome  of  the  large  leaves  over  them,  to  keep  off  fun  aTid  rain, 
that  they  may  be  white  and  clofe.  Mark  for  feed  fome  of  the 
largefl  and  belt,  to  remain  in  the  fame  place  to  produce  it  in 
autumn. 

The  firfl  main  crops  of  celery  muff  he  now  planted  m 
trenches  to  blanch;  the  trenches  to  he  three  feet  diffance,  a 
foot  wide,  and  dig  the  earth  out  a fpade  deep,  laying  it  equally 
to  each  fide  in  a level  order;  then  dig  the  bottom,  and  if  poor 
and  rotten,  dung,  and  dig  it  in.  Draw  up  forne  of  t le 
ftronge ft  plants,  trim  the  long  roots  and  tops,  plant  a row 
along  the  bottom  of  each  trench  four  or  five  inches  durance, 
and  finifli  with  a good  watering. 

Give  plenty  of  air  daily  to  cucumbers  in  hot-beds,  and  water 
them  two  or  three  times  a week;  or.ofiener  if  the  weather  is 
hot,  but  ftill  continue  the  glades  over  them  all  this  month. 
Shade  them  from  the  mid-day  fun,  and  dill  cover  them  on 
nights  with  mats.  About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  otf 
the  month  you  may  raile  the  frame  three  inches  at  bottom,  for 
the  vine  to  run  out,  and  extend  itfelf.  "I  hofe  under  hand- 
glaffes  fhould  have  them  raifed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
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In  the  beginning  of  this  month  fow  a full  crop  of  cucumbers 
in  the  natural  ground  to  produce  picklers,  and  for  other  late 
purpofes  in  autumn-,  allotting  a compartment  of  rich  ground 
due  and  formed  into  beds  five  or  fix  feet  wide  ; and  along  the 
middle,  form  with  the  hand  fiia'.low  bafon-hke  holes  ten  or 
twelve  inches  wide,  one  or  two  deep  in  the  middle,  and  a yard 
riillant  from  each  other ; fow  eight  or  ten  feeus  in  the  middle 
of  each  half  an  inch  deep;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  thin 
them  to  four  of  the  flrongefl  in  each  hole  to  remain.  Be  care- 
ful frequently  to  water  them  when  the  weather  is  diy. 

Sow  the  main  crops  of  the  green-curled  endive,  alio  a {mailer 
fupply  of  the  white-curled,  and  large  Batavia  endive;  each 
thin  in  open  ground  to  plant  out  for  autumn  and  winter. 

Clear  your  onions  from  weeds,  and  give  them  the  final  thin- 
ning, either  by  hand,  or  fmall  hoeing;  the  main  crops  to  four 
or  five  inches  diftant;  the  others,  deGgned  for  gradual  thin- 
ning in  fummer,  leave  clofer,  or  to  be  thinned  by  degrees  as 

wanted.  . 

Sow  more  marrowfat  peas,  and  fome  hotfpurs  or  rouncivals 
and  other  large  kinds.  This  is  alfo  a proper  time  to  fow  the 
leadman’s  dwarf  pea,  which  is' a great  bearer,  fmall  podded, 
but  very  fweet  eating.  If  the  weather  is  very  hot,  either  foak 
the  feed,  or  water  the  drills  before  fowing. 

Hoe  between  your  potatoes  to  kill  the  weeds  and  loofen  the 
ground;  and  draw  the  earth  to  the  bottom  of  the  plants. 

Thin  all  clofe  crops  now  remaining  to  tranfplant  proper  dif- 
tanrts.  Many  forts  will  now  require  it,  as  carrots,  parfnips, 
onions,  leeks,  beet,  fpinach,  radifii,  lettuce,  turnips,  turnip- 
radifli,  parfley,  dill,  fennel,  borage,  marigold,  &c.  all  which 
may  be  clone  by  hand  or  fmall  hoeing:  the  former  may  do  for 
fmall  crops,  but  for  large  fupplies  the  fmall  hoe  is  not  only  the 
nioft  expeditious,  but  by  loofening  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
contributes  exceedingly  to  the  profpeiity  of  the  plants. 

July. 

SEVERAL  fucceftional  crops  are  required  to  be  fown  this, 
month  for  the  fupply  of  autumn,  and  fome  main  crops  for  win- 
ter confumption.  Many  principal  crops  will  be  now  arrived  to 
full  perfection,  and  fome  mature  crops  all  gathered,  When  the 
latter  is  the  cafe,  the  ground  Ihould  be  cleared  and  dry  for  fuc- 
ceeding  ones,  or  for  fome  general  autumn,  and  winter  crops, 
as  turnips,  cabbages,  favoys,  brocoli,  cauliflower,  celery,  en- 
dive, &c.  See. 

The  bufmefs  of  fowing  and  planting  this  month  will  be  more 
fuccefsful  if  done  in  moift  or  {bowery  weather,  or  on  the  ap- 
proach of  rain,  or  immediately  after;  efpecially  for  fmall  feeds* 
and  young  feedling  plants.  , 
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Old  crops  of  artichokes  now  advancing  in  full  fruit  (hould  be 
diverted  of  fome  of  the  fmall  tide  heads,  to  encourage  the  prin- 
cipal top  heads  in  attaining  a larger  magnitude. 

Now  is  the  time  to  gather  aromatic  herbs  for  drying  and  dif- 
tilling,  &c.  as  fpear-mint,  pepper-mint,  balm,  penny-royal, 
camomile-flowers,  lavender-flowers,  fage,  hyffop,  marjoram, 
fennel,  dill,  bafil,  tarragon,  angelica,  marigold  flowers,  fweet- 
marjoram,  &c.  moft  of  which,  when  juft  coming  into  flower, 
are  in  the  belt  perfection  for  gathering.  The  fennel,  dill,  and 
angelica,  rtiould  remain  till  they  are  infeed. 

You  may  ftill  gather  from  old  beds  of  afparagus,  but  this 
mult  be  foon  difeontinued  for  thefeafon,  otherwife  it  will  im- 
poverilh  the  roots  too  much  for  future  production:  therefore 
you  muft  permit  all  the  (hoots  to  run  to  (talks. 

Plant  the  laft  crops  of  beans,  for  late  production  in  autumn. 
Let  them  be  principally  of  the'fmaller  kind,  as  they  are  moft 
fuccefsful  in  late  planting,  fuch  as  white  blofl'om,  green  non- 
pareils, fmall  long  podds,  &c.  putting  in  a few  at  two  or  three 
different  times  in  the  month;  and  alfo  fome  larger  kinds,  to 
have  the  greater  chance  of  fuccels  and  variety;  and  in  all  of 
which,  if  dry  weather,  foak  the  beans  in  foft  water,  fix  or  eight 
hours,  thin  plant  them,  and  water  the  ground  along  the  rows. 

Plant  a main  crop  of  the  purple  and  white  brocoli,  in  good 
ground,  two  feet  and  a half  afunder,  to  produce  full  heads  the 
end  of  autumn  and  the  following  fpring, 

If  any  main  crops  of  carrots  remain  too  thick,  thin  them  to 
proper  diftances;  and  fow  fome  feed  to  furnilh  young  ones  for 
autumn. 

Cauliflowers  that  were  fown  in  May  muft  now  be  planted 
out  in  rich  ground,  two  feet  and  a half  diftant  from  each  other 
for  the  Michaelmas,  or  autumn  and  winter  crop. 

Give  your  cucumbers,  which  are  in  frames  and  hand  glaffes, 
full  fcope  to  run,  efpecially  the  hand-glais  crops,  byxpropping 
up  the  glades,  on  every  fide  for  the  runners  to  extend:  or  fome 
in  frames  may  be  confined  entirely  within,  in  order  to  be 
•wholly  defended  with  the  glades,  in  cafe  of  immoderate  rains, 
that  the  fruit  may  grow  clean  and  free  from  fpotting  : in  others 
have  the  frames  raifed  at  bottom  for  the  vine  to  run  out ; and 
in  both  methods  let  there  be  a moderate  (bade  over  the  levere 
part  of  very  hot  days,  and  give  them  plenty  of  water  every  day 
or  two,  or  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  now  on  fine  days  oc- 
cafionally  for  them  to  receive  the  benefit  of  warm  (howers,  but 
they  mull  be  put  on  again  .at  night,  and  in  bad  weather,  or  in- 
ceffant  rain.  In  the  hand-glafs  crop  keep  the  glaffes  conftantly 
over  the  heads  of  the  plants,  except  taking  them  off  at  times 
to  admit  warm  and  gentle  (howws. 
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Earth  up  celery  plants,  to  blanch ; alfo  the  ftern9  of  young 
cabbages,  favoys,  brccoli,  borecole,  beans,  peafe,  kidney-beans, 
&c.  to  ftre'ngthen  their  growth. 

Give  good  waterings  to  gourds;  and  thofe  planted  under 
walls  or& other  fences,  train  the  runners  or  (talks  thereto: 
thofe  that  have  been  fupported  by  (takes,  and  other  means, 
muft  be  permitted  to  extend  on  the  ground. 

Sow  the  principal  late  crops  of  kidney-beans,  of  the  dwarf 
kinds,  for  autumn  fuoply;  and  fome  more  for  later  fucceflional 
production  in  September,  &c.  fow  them  all  in  drills,  two 
feet  or  two  feet  and  a half  diftance;  and  if  the  weather  is  very 
hot  and  dry,  either  (oak  the  beans,  or  water  the  drills  well 
before  you  fow  them. 

Continue  to  plant  out  different  forts  of  lettuces  at  a foot  or 
fifteen  inches  diftance  from  each  other.  Plant  them  in  fmall 
fhallow  drills,  topreferve  the  moifture  longer;  and  water  them 
well  at  planting. 

If  your  melons  are  advanced  to  full  growth,  give  them  but 
little  water,  as  much  moifture  will  retard  the  ripening,  and  pre- 
vent their  acquiring  that  rich  flavour  peculiar  to  this  fruit.  If 
they  are  ripe  gather  them  in  the  morning.  Mature  ripenefs  is 
fometimes  (hewn  by  the  fruit  cracking  at  the  bafe  round  the 
italk,  or  by  changing  yellowifh,  and  imparting  a fragrant  odour. 

Mufhroom  beds  that  are  Itill  in  production  muft  be  kept 
covered  with  draw;  but  you  may  fometimes  admit  a warm 
moderate  fhower.  New  beds  fhould  now  be  prepared  for  fur- 
ther production,  which  muft  be  done  by  collecting  together 
different  compofitions  proper  for  the  purpofe ; as  old  dung 
hot-beds,  old  mufhroom-beds  when  demolifhed,  horfe-ftable 
dung-hills  of  feveral  months  lying,  either  in  the  (table  yards, 
or  large  heaps  in  fields,  See.  and  all  places  where  horfe-dung 
and  litter  has  been  of  any  long  continuance,  and  moderately 
dry  ; as  in  horfe- rides,  under  cover  in  livery  (table  yards,  8cc. 
likevvife  in  horfe-mill  tracks,  where  horfes  are  employed  in 
manufactories,  See.  in  working  machines  and  mills  under 
cover;  alfo  under  old  hay-flacks ; in  all  of  which  the  fpawn  is 
found  in  cakes  or  lumps,  abounding  with  fmall  whitifh  fibres, 
which  is  the  fpawn;  and  which,  in  the  faid  lumps,  fhould  be 
depofited  under  cover  in  the  dry,  in  a heap,  and  covered  with 
ftraw  or  mats  till  wanted  for  fpawning  new  made  beds  this  or 
the  fuccceding  month. 

Dig  up  fome  of  the  early  crops  of  potatoes  for  ufe;  only  a 
few  at  a time,  as  wanted  for  prelent  ufe  ; for  as  they  are  not  at 
their  full  growth,  they  will  keep  but  a few  days. 

Radifhes  may  be  fowed  for  an  autumn  crop  to  draw  next 
month. 

Gather 
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Gather  ripe  feed  in  dry  weather,  .when  at  full  maturity,  and 
beginning  to  harden.  Cut  up  or  detach  the  (talks  with  the 
feed  thereon,  and  place  them  on  a fpot  where  the  fun  has  the 
greateft  power  for  a week  or  two,  Then  beat  or  rub  out  the 
(mall  feeds  on  cloths,  fproad  them  in  the  fun  to  harden  • then 
cleanfe  them  and  put  them  by  for  ufe. 


August. 

SEVER  AL.crops  are  to  be  fowed  this  month  for  winter  and 
the  next  fpring  and  early  dimmer  crops;  as  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, onions,  carrots,  fpinach,  and  feme  principal  crops 
planted  for  late  autumn  and  winter  fuppiies.  In  this  month, 
t“SginS  vacant  ground  is  requned  for  (owing  and  planting  fa- 
veral  full  crops,  All  new  planted  articles  mud  be  watered, 
and  diligent  attention  paid  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  weeds 
before  they  grow  large,  or  come  to  feed. 

Artichokes  will  now  be  in  full  fruit  in  perfeaion.  They  are 
proper  to  cut  for  ufe  when  the  feales  of  the  head  expand,  and 
before  they  open  in  the  heart  for  flowering,  and  as  you  cut 
them,  break  down  the  items,  to  encourage  the  root  off-fets. 

Afparagus,  which  will  be  now  all  run  to  feed,  mud  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  will  require  till 
October  or  November,  then  to  have  their  winter  drefling. 

Sow  cauliflower  feed  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  to 
dand  the  winter,  in  frames,  hand-glafles,  and  warm  borders, 
for  the  early  and  general  fummer  crop,  next  year;  and  for  which 
remark  the  above  time,  for  if  the  feed  is  fown  earlier,  they 
will  button,  or  run  in  winter;  and  if  later,  they  will  not  at- 
tain due  drength  before  that  feafon.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
occafionally  water  them,  and  let  them  be  fliaded  from  the 
mid-day  fun. 

Earth  up  the  former  planted  crops  of  celery,  repeating  it 
every  week  according  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  Do  ir 
moderately  on  both  fidcs  the  rows,  but  be  careful  not  to  clog 
up  the  hearts. 

Cucumbers  in  frames,  &c.  may  now  be  fully  expofed  by  re- 
moving the  glades.  Ticklers,  or  thofe  in  the  open  ground,  will 
now  be  in  full  perfeftion.  Gather  thofe  for  pickling  while 
young  two  or  three  times  a week.  While  the  weather  conti- 
nues hot,  daily  water  the  plants. 

In  dry  weather  hce  various  crops  in  rows,  to  kill  weeds, 
loofening  the  earth  about,  and  drawing  fome  to  the  dems  of 
the  plants,  to  encourage  their  growth. 

Sow  cos,  cabbage,  Cilicia,  and  brown  Dutch  lettuces,  in  the 
beginning  and  middle  of  the  month;  and  towards  the  latter  end 
for  fuccedion  crops  the  fame  autumn,  and  for  w'inter  fupply, 
and  to  Hand  the  winter  for  early  fpring  and  dimmer  ufe.  Plant 
and  thin  lettuces  of  former  fowings  a foot  didance. 
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for  obtaining  plenty  of  good  fpawn,  as  explained  in  July.  The 
bed  muft  be  formed  and  fituated  thus : Mole  it  in  a dry  ihcl- 
tered  fituation  in  the  full  heat  of  the  fun.  Let  it  be  four  or 
five  feet  wide  at  bottom,  in  length  from  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty, 
to  forty  or  fifty  feet,  or  more,  and  four  or  five  feet  high,  nar- 
rowing on  each  fide  gradually  till  they  meet  at  top,  in  form  of 
the  roof  of  a houfe,  that  it  may  more  readily  fiioot  off  the  fall- 
ing wet,  and  keep  in  a dryifli  temperature.  In  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  or  more  or  lefs,  when  the  great  heat  o.1  the  bed  is 
reduced,  and  become  of  a very  moderate  warmth,  the  fpawn  is 
there  to  be  planted,  in  fib  all  lumps,  inferred  into  both  Tides  of 
the  bed  juft  within  the  dung,  five  or  fix  inches  diftance,  quite 
from  bottom  to  top,  beating  it  down  fmOothly  with  the  back  of 
a fpade,  then  earth  the  furface  of  the  bed  all  over  with  fine 
fight  mould,  an  inch  or  two  thick.  Cover  it  with  dry  draw  or 
litter,  after  it  has  flood  a week,  to  defend  the  top  from  rain. 
Let  it  be  covered  only  half  a foot  thick  at  firft,  and  increafe  it 
by  degrees  till  it  is  double  that  thicknefs.  This  will  finifh  the 
bufinefs,  retaining  the  covering  conftantly  on  the  bed  night  and 
day.  In  a month  or  fix  weeks  it  will  begin  to  produce  mulh- 
rooms,  which  will  be  foon  followed  by  an  abundance. 


October. 

THIS  is  the  laft  month  for  finifhing  all  material  fowingand 
planting  before  winter.  A few  articles  only  are  to  be  fowed, 
but  feveral  planted  and  pricked,  fome  for  winter  fupply,  and 
others  to  ftand  the  winter  for  early  and  principal  crops,  next 
fpring  and  fummer.  At  this  feafon,  likewife,  feveral  prefent 
crops  will  require  to  have  a thorough  clearing  from  all  autum- 
nal weeds;  others  earthing  up,  and  fome  a peculiar  winter- 
dreffing. 

Sowing  is  now  required  in  only  three  articles  for  early  pro- 
du£tion  next  fpring  and  fummer,  viz.  peas,  lettuces,  and  ra- 
difhes  ; and  fmall  fallading  for  prefent  fupply. 

Planting  muft  now  be  completely  finifhed  in  all  or  mod  of 
the  following  crops:  celery,  endive,  cabbage-colewQrts,  cauli- 
flowers, brocoti,  borecole,  garlic,  fhalots,  rocombole,  mint, 
balm,  beans,  &c.  and  feveral  plants  for  feed,  as  cabbage,  fa- 
voys,  carrots,  onions,  p rfnips,  red- beet,  turnips,  &c. 

Aromatic  plants,  in  beds  and  borders,  fhould  now  have  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  dreffing,  if  not  done  in  the  preceding 
month,  cutting  away  all  decayed  (talks  of' the  plants,- hoeing  off 
all  weeds,  digging  between  fome  that  ftand  diftant,  others  clofe 
growing,  and  fpreading  earth  from  the  alleys,  over -the  furface 
of  the  plants. 

Jerusalem  artichokes  may  now  be  dug  up  for  ufe,  and  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  month  all  may  be  taken  up  for 
keeping  in  fand  the  winter. 

3 H 
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Cut  down  the  ftems  of  the  afparagus  in  the  beds  of  the  lad 
fpnng,  hoe  off  the  weeds,  dig  the  alleys,  and  fome  of  the  earth 
over  the  beds. 

Plant1  out,  finally,  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  cabbage  plant9 
fowed  in  Auguft.  two  or  'three  feet  diftance,  or  fome  clofer 
to  cut  young.  Plant  alfo  for  coleworts  a foot  diftance  for 
fpring. 

Your  main-fpring  fowed  crop  of  carrots  being  now  arrived 
at  full  growth,  take  them  up  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  for  keeping  in  fand  all  winter.  Cut  the  tops  off  elofe, 
cleaned  from  earth,  and  when  quite  dry,  let  them  be  carried 
under  cover,  and  placed  in  dry  fand,  or  light  dry  earth  ; a 
layer  of  fand  and  carrots  alternately.  Young  carrots  of  the 
autumn  fowing  in  July  and  Auguft,  clear  from  weeds,  and 
thin  where  too  elofe;  the  former  fowing  for  prefent  ufe,  or 
i young  winter  carrots ; the  latter  for  fpring.  Large  carrots 
for  feed,  plant  in  rows  two  feet  diftance. 

Manure  your  grounds,  where  it  is  required,  with  rotten  dung 
of  old  hot-beds,  & c.  efpecially  where  the  hand-grafs  crop  of 
cauliflowers,  and  early  cabbages,  are  intended.  Dig  ground 
for  prefent  planting  with  proper  crops  of  the  feafon,  and 
alfo  at  opportunities,  ridge  vacant  ground  to  lie  fallow,  and 
improve  for  future  fowing  and  planting. 

Continue  to  tie  up  full  grown  plants  of  endive,  in  dry  wea- 
ther, every  week  to  blanch.  Plant  endive  fpr  the  laft  late  crop, 
in  a warm  border,  to  ftand  till  fpring. 

Hoe  cabbages,  coleworts,  brocoli,  favoys,  and  turnip-cabbage, 
cutting  up  clean  all  the  weeds,  and  drawing  earth  to  the  ftems 
of  the  young  plants.  Likewife  hoe  winter  fpinach,  thin  the 
plants,  and  deftroy  all  the  weeds. 

Horfe-radilh  is  now  at  full  growth  to  be  dug  up  for  ufe  as 
wanted,  by  trenching  along  each  row  to  the  bottom  of  the  up- 
right roots,  cutting  them  off  elofe  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
eld  ftools  for  future  production. 

Lettuces  of  the  twfo  laft  months  fowing  muft  now  be  planted 
in  warm  fouth  borders,  or  in  fome  dry  corner  flieltered  from 
the  eafterly  winds,  five  or  fix  inches  diftance,  to  ftand  for  next 
fpring,  and  an  early  fummer  crop. 

Mulhroom  beds  may  be. made  ftill  with  good  fuccefs,  if 
not  done  laft  month.  For  the  method,  obferve  as  there  directed. 

Parfnips  being  now  at  their  full  growth,  dig  up  a quantity, 
and  lay  them  in  fand-,  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for 
carrots. 

Potatoes,  which  have  now  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  rna 
be  all  dug  up,  and  houfed  in  fome  dry  elofe  place,  thickly 
covered  with  ltraw,  from  the  air  and  tnoifture,  to  keep  all  win- 
ter, till  fpring  or  fummer. 


The 
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Onions  being  now  full  bulbed,  and  come  to  their  mature 
growth,  fhould  be  pulled  up  in  dry  weather,  and  fpread  in  the 
fall  fun  to  dry  and  harden,  for  a week  or  a fortnight,  fre- 
quently turning  them  to  ripen  and  harden  equ.  y for  keeping. 
Then  clear  them  from  the  grofs  part  of  the  (talks  and  eaves, 
bottom  fibres,  any  loofe  outer  (kins,  earth,  &c-.  and  then 

houfe  them  on  a dry  day.  -rX7  , , 

Sow  winter  onions  both  of  the  common  bulbing  atul  Welch 
kinds,  for  the  main  crops  to  (land  the  winter,  to  draw  young 
and  green,  fome  for  ufe  in  that  feafon,  but  principally  for 
fpring  fupply ; and  fome  of  the  common  onions  alfo  to  (tand 
for  early  bulbing  in  fummer.  The  common  onion  is  mildcft 
to  eat ; but  more  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  froft  than  the 
Wclchonion.  This  never  bulbs,  and  is  of  a dronger  hot  talte 
than  the  other,  but  fo  hardy  as  to  (land  the  fevered  froft. 

Potatoes  may  now  be  dug  up  for  ufe  in  larger  fupplies  than 
lafl  month,  but  principally  only  as  wanted,  for  they  will  not 
yet  keep  good  long,  from  their  not  having  attained  their  full 

^ Sow  an  autumn  crop  of  radifhes,  both  of  the  common  fhort 
top  and  falmon  kind.  Likewife  turnip  radifii  both  of  the  fmall 
white,  and  the  red,  for  autumn,  and  the  principal  crop  of 
black  Spaniflt  for  winter  ; and  hoe  the  lad  fown  to' fix  inches 

dl  Sow^'he  prickly  feeded,  or  triangular  leaved  fpinach,  for  the 
main  winter  crop,  and  for  next  fpring,  that  fort  being  the 
hardeft  to  (land  the  winter.  Sow  fome  in  the  beginning,  but 
none  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  each  in  dry-lying 
rich  ground  expofed  to  the  winter  fun.  _ 

Hoe  the  lad  fowed  turnips  eight  inches  didant  in  the  garden 
crop-,  but  large  forts,  in  fields  or  extcnfive  grounds,  mud  be 
thinned  ten  or  twelve  inches  or  more. 

Be  particularly  attentive  to  gather  all  feeds  that  are  ripe 
before  they  difleminate.  Many  forts  will  now  be  in  perfec- 
tion ; you  mud  therefore  cut  or  pull  up  the  dalks,  bearing 
the  feed,  and  lay  them  in  the  fun  to  dry,  &c.  as  direded  in 
July. 

September. 

ON  this  month  mud  be  finifhed  all  the  principal  fowings 
and  planting  necefiary  this  year,  fome  for  fuccefiional  (upply 
the  prefent  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter,  others  for  ge- 
neral winter  fervice ; and  fome  to  dand  the  winter  for  next 
fpring  and  fummer.  For  this  purpofe,  all  vacant  ground  mud 
be  dug  up,  or  occafionally  manured,  particularly  if  it  is  poor 
and  defigned  for  principal  crops.  In  this  month  likewife  fome 
watering  will  be  occafionally  required,  and  great  care  muftbe 
taken  to  dedroy  the  weeds. 

No.  XII.  3 H Artichokes 
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Artichokes  require  no  particular  culture  now,  but  only  to 

!bc  ,fruit-ft.em  Clofe,  according  as  the  fruit  b ga- 
thered, and  hoe  down  the  weeds  among  them 

Give  an  autumn  drefiing  to  all  aromatic  plants,  by  cutting 
dow  n decayed  (talks  or  flower  (terns ; clear  the  beds  from 
weeds,  and  dig  between  fuch  plants  as  will  admit  of  it,  or  dig 
the  alleys,  and  drew  fome  of  the  earth  over  the  beds 

Aiparagus  now  requires  only  the  large  weeds  cleared  out  till 
next  month,  when  the  (talks  mult  be  cut  down,  and  the  beds 
winter  dreffed.  Forced  afparagus  for  the  firft  winter  crop  may 
be  planted  in  hot-beds  at  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  under 
frames  and  glades,  to  cut  in  November;  and  by  continuing  to 
plant  fucceflional  hot-beds  every  month,  it  may  be  obtained  in 
conitant  fupply  all  winter  and  fpring,  till  the  production  of  the 
natural  crops  in  May. 

Cauliflowers  of  hit  month’s  flowing,  intended  for  next  year’s 
early  and  main  fumnier’s  crops,  fliould  now  be  pricked  out  in 
beds,  three  or  four  inches  diltance,  watered,  and  to  remain  till 
October,  then  fome  of  them  to  be  planted  out  under  hand- 
glafles,  &c. 


Plant  out  more  celery  in  trenches;  and  earth  up  all  former 
planted  crops,  repeating  it  once  a week,  two,  three,  or  four 
inches  high  or  more.  Plant  out  likewife  full  crops  of  the  two 
lad  months  fowing  of  coleworts,  a foot  diftance,  for  winter  and 
fpring  fupply.  Alfo  endive  for  fucceflional  crops,  in  a dry 
warm  fituation,  a foot  diftance. 


You  may  begin  to  dig  up  horfe-radifli  planted  in  the  fpring 
but  it  will  improve  in  its  (ize  by  continuing  longer  in  the 
ground,  and  will  be  in  greater  perfeftion  next  year  at  this 
time. 


Gather  feeds  very  carefully,  according  as  they  ripen,  fuch  as 
lettuce,  leeks,  onions,  cauliflowers,  radifhes,  &c.  and  fpread 
them  in  the  fun  to  dry  and  harden. 

Hoe  in  dry  weather  with  diligent  attention,  to  deftroy  weeds 
between  all  crops,  and  on  vacant  ground  wherever  they  ap- 
pear, cutting  them  clofe  to  the  bottom  within  the  ground,  and 
the  large  or  feedy  weeds  rake  off". 

Potatoes  will  now  be  advanced  to  tolerable  perfe&ion  for 
taking  up  in  larger  fupplies  {han  heretofore  ; but  not  any  ge- 
neral quantity  for  keeping,  for  they  will  continue  improving 
in  growth  till  the  latter  end  of  next  month. 

Plant  various  kinds  of  herbs  by  rooted  plants,  root  off-fets, 
flips  off,  and  parting  the  roots,  as  forrel,  burnet,  tanfy,  fage, 
thyme,  tarragon,  favory,  mint,  penny-royal,  fennel,  camo- 
mile, &c. 

Mufhroom  beds  muft  now  be  made  for  the  principal  fupply 
at  the  end  of  autumn  and  winter,  this  being  a proper  feafon 

for 
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bunged,  dig  in  the  dung  but  one  fpade,  laying  each  trench  in  a 
rough  ridge,  to  remain  for  future  cropping,  that  it  may  im- 
prove by  the  weather,  and.  be  ready  for  levelling  down  expedi- 
tioufiy  for  the  reception  of  feeds  and  plants. . 

Earth  up  plants,  as  celery  and  catdoons,  in  dry  open  wea- 
ther, to  blanch  them;  and  continue  to  tie  up  the  'eaves of  full- 
grown  endive  plants  every  week,  in  dry  open  weather,  to  make 
them  white  and  tender. 

Hot-beds  Ihould  now  be  made  for  railing  fuch  early  crops  as 
may  be  required  ; making  them  of  the  bell  hot  dung,  a yard, 
or  three  feet  and  a hjdf  high  for  afpar  'gus  and  cucumbers;  and 
for  other  articles  two  feet  or  two  and  a half,  all  of  which  muft 
be  defended  witli  frames  and  glafles,  and  earthed  with  rich  dry 
mould, -fix  or  eight  inches  thick. 

Give  full  air,  in  all  moderate  weather,  to  lettuces  in  frames, 
taking  off  the  glades  every  dry  mild  day,  keeping  them  on 
when  much  rain,  and  tilted  behind.  Keep  them  clofe  covered 
every  night,  and  in  fevere  weather  ; and  in  very  rigorous  frofts 
cover  them  alfo  with  ftraw  litter.  Pick  off  all  decayed  leaves 
from  the  plants,  and  deftroy  the  flugs  that  annoy  them  at  this 
feafon. 

Plant  fome  ftrong  plants  of  cos  and  cabbage  lettuce,  from 
frames  or  borders,  into  a hot-bed  under  (hallow  frames  for  the 
plants  to  be  near  the  glafles,  keeping  the  glafles  on  conftantly, 
and  give  them  air  every  mild  day.  By  this  treatment  they  will 
cabbage  early. 

Keep  your  mufhroom  beds  well  covered  with  dry  ftraw  to 
{belter  them  from  rain,  fnow,  froft,  &p.  and  if  the  covering 
{hould  be  wet  from  heavy  rain  or  fnow,  remove  it,  and  place 
it  dry  near  the  bed.  Examine  twice  a week  to  gather  the 
mufhrooms  while  young,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a dry  day 
to  turn  the  covering  off.  Gather  the  mufhrooms  of  the  fize  of 
buttons,  and  all  of  larger  growth,  detaching  them  by  a gentle 
twift  clean  to  the  root ; after  which  cover  the  bed  again  im- 
mediately. 

It  is  natural  for  frofty  weather  to  prevail  at  this  time,  and  in 
which  fome  particular  bufinefs  requires  attention,  fuch  as  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  to  wheel  in  rotten  dung  for  manure, 
and  fvelh  horfe- (table  dung  for  hot-beds;  alfo  proper  earths 
and  rotten  dung  for  qompofts;  and  in  fevere  frofty  weather  to 
give  good  attention  to  all  tender  plants  in  frames,  glafles,  bor- 
ders, &c.  as  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  and  radifnes,  feeing  they 
are  fecurely  protedled  by  a proper  covering  of  ftraw  or  mats 
during  the  rigour  of  the  froft. 

Practical  Remarks  on  the  Culture  of  Potatoes. 

THE  recommendations  lately  publifhed  for  cultivating  the 
growth  of  this  wholefome  vegetable,  occafions  the  following 

remarks 
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remarks;  which,  if  properly  attended  to,  muft  be  of  general 
benefit  to  the  community. 

It  is  a fa£t  known  almoft  to  every  family,  that  the  potatoes 
this  year  (viz.  1799)  are  for  the  mod  part  wet,  and  confe- 
qUently  that  they  loie  much  of  their  flavour,  and  a confiderable 
degree  of  their  nourilhment.  The  principle  caufe  of  this  arifes 
from  the  manner  of  planting  them ; and  the  fadl  {lands  in 
proof  by  the  difference  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  them  in 
•England  and  Ireland. 

In  our  filler  kingdom,  the  ground  is  prepared  by  covering 
the  furface  with  dung  in  oblong  ridges,  about  five  feet  wide, 
and  on  this  dung  the  feed  potatoes,  cut  into  proper  pieces, 
are  placed  at  about  fix  inches  afunder.  A trencher  drain  is 
then  dug  on  each  fide,  the  mould  of  which  is  thrown  over  the 
feed  until  the  covering  becomes  about  four  inches  thick : and 
thus  the  planting  finifhes. 

The  benefit  derived  from  this  method  is,  that  let  the  rain 
be  ever  fo  inceffant,  it  falls  from  the  place  where  the  potatoes 
grow,  into  the  drain,  and  therefore  the  vegetable  is  always 
dry,  even  in  its  very  infant  (late;  whereas,  from  the  method 
ufed  here  of  planting  them  on  the  fluty  either  by  the  plough 
or  otherWife,  if  rain  comes,  or  if  the  foil  is  not  a very  dry 
one,  they  partakd  of  the  moifture,  fo  as  to  make  them  what 
is  called  wet  and  infipid. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  if  the  potatoes 
are  deprived  of  that  coat,  which  is  to  preferve  them  from  the 
impregnation  of  the  water  before  they  are  boiled,  it  is  at  leaft 
twenty  to  one  that  they  will  be  wet  and  infipid.  The  Ikin 
Ihould  never  be  taken  off  a potatoe  until  it  is  boiled. 

‘To  preferve  Potatoes. 

In  order  to  guard  in  fonie  degree  againft  the  effe£lsof  frofl 
upon  thisufeful  vegetable,  we  here  lay  before  our  readers  the 
mode  recommended  for  their  prefervation  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  valuable  root  is  very  apt  tobede- 
flroyed  by  froft;  we  cannot  therefore  tooearneftly  recommend 
it  to  our  agricultural  friends  and  readers,  to  put  their  potatoes 
up  in  fuch  a manner  as  will  fecure  them  againft  all  rifk.  I he 
moft  approved  method  is,  that  of  digging,  in  a very  dry  fpot, 
trenches  fix  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep;  fpread  ftraw, 
pile  the  potatoes  up  in  the  fhape  of  a houfe,  cover  tight  and 
clofe  with  ftraw,  fix  inches  thick,  and  then  with  earth  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  more,  flatted  regularly  and  firmly,  and  fharp 
at  the  top,  raifed  from  three  to  five  feet  from  the  ground.  K 
there  fhould  be  any  apprehenfion  of  moifture,  diga  trench  a few 
yards  oft'  deeper  than  that  in  which  the  roots  are  laid.  Ihe 
drier  they  are  when  thus  packed  up,  the  fafer  they  will  be. 

2 A Compoftiion 
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The  winter  crop  of  fpinach  fhould  now  be  well  cleared  from 
weeds,  by  hoeing  or  hand-weeding,  and  the  plants  thinned, 
wfiere  too  thick,  to  four  inches  diftance,  or  left  clofe,  and  thin- 
ned out  as  wanted  for  ufe,  now  and  in  winter,  &c. 

Seed  plants  of  feveral  forts  fhould  now  be  planted,  as  cab- 
bage, favoys,  of  the  full  cabbaged  diverted  of  the  large  leaves, 
and  put  in  by  trenching  them  down  to  their  heads,  two  feet 
diftance  ; as  alfo  carrots,  parfnips,  turnips,  and  red-beet,  all  ot 
full  growth  ; cutting  the  tops  off  near  the  crown,  and  planting 
them  two  feet  diftance,  with  the  heads  one  or  two  inches  under 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  Alfo  the  largeft  dried  onions  planted 
in  rows  the  fame  diftance  by  a foot  in  the  row',  and  three  or  four 
inches  deep  over  the  crowns. 

November. 

THE  only  articles  to  be  fowed  this  month,  are  a few  early 
peas,  and  fome  fmall  fallading,  and  that  only  where  required  to 
be  had  in  continuance.  Planting  is  requifite  principally  only 
to  finilh  what  was  omitted  laft  month,  and  for  fome  early  beans; 
and  in  hot-beds,  afparagus,  mint,  See.  Digging  and  dung- 
ing the  ground  muft  be  attended  to  for  the  benefit  of  future 
crops. 

Aromatic  plants  in  beds  and  borders  ftiould  now,  if  before 
omitted,  have  the  laft  thorough  cleaning  from  weeds  and  litter, 
and  the  beds  dreffed  to  remain  in  decent  order  for  the  winter. 

Cabbage  plants,  if  not  planted  laft  month  for  the  early  crops 
next  fpring  and  fummer,  muft  be  planted  now.  They  muft 
be  of  the  early  kinds,  and  planted  in  rows,  one,  two,  or  three 
feet  diftance.  > 

Earth  up  the  different  crops  of  celery  when  dry ; and  let 
thofe  of  full  growth  be  earthed  up  almoft  to  the  top.  Finifh 
planting  celery  for  the  late  fpring  crop  in  (hallow'  trenches. 

Dig  vacant  ground  one  or  two  fpades  deep,  and  if  dunged, 
dig  it  in  a fpade  deep,  laying  the  ground  . in  rough  ridges  to 
improve  by  the  weather,  till  w'anted  for  fowing  and  planting 
with  future  crops. 

Dig  up  Come  roots  of  horfe-radilh  to  preferve  in  fand,  that  it 
may  be  ready  for  ufe  when  that  in  the  ground  is  frozen  up. 
Do  the  like  by  Jerufalem  artichokes,  which  are  now  in  their 
' full  perfection. 

Defend  your  mufhroom-beds  night  and  day  with  dry  draw, 
or  long  dry  (table  litter  a foot  thick  ; and  put  mats  over  all  as 
a fecurity  againlt  rain  and  cold. 

Sow  more  early  hotfpur  peas,  or  for  the  firft  crop  ; and  if 
fome  are  (own  twice  this  month,  there  will  be  a better  chance 
of  fuccefs  in  their  fucceeding  each  other ; each  fowing  to  bp 
on  afouth  border:  a Tingle  drill  may  be  clofe  to  the  wall,  &c. 
others  *n  crofs  rows  a yard  afunder. 

Sow 
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Sow  fome  early  fliort-topped  radilhes  on  a fouth  border  : 
cover  it  with  draw  two  inches  thick  till  they  come  up,  after- 
wards on  nights,  and  froft:,  to  have  the!  chance  of  drawing  a 
few  early.  Sow  likewife  fmall  fallading,  as  creffes,  mullard 
and  rape,  under  glades,  or  in  a hot-bed. 

Finilh  deftroying  weeds,  in  all  parts  by  hand  and  hoe;  beds 
of  fmall  plants,  as  onions,  &c.  cSrefully  hand-weed  ; in  other 
compartments  eradicate  them  by  noe  in  dry  days,  and  rake  or 
fork  off  the  Idrge  weeds  after  hoeing,  or  let  them  be  beat  about 
and  loofened  eflettually,  fo  as  not  to  grow  again. 

December. 

TTIE  principal  bufinefs  to  be  done  in  the  kitchen-garden 
this  month  is,  dunging  and  digging  the  ground,  and  laying  it 
in  ridges  to  enrich,  for  fowing  and  planting  after  Chriftmas 
with  fome  principal  early  and  general  crops  for  the  enfuing 
fpring  and  fummer;  and  to  Collett  and  prepare  dung  for  hot- 
beds, and  earthing  and  tying  up  plants  to  blanch. 

The  only  articles  requifite  to  be  fown  are,  peas  and  radilhes 
on  warm  borders,  and  radilhes  and  fmall  fallading  in  hot-beds. 

Drefs  yoor  artichoke-beds  by  firft  cutting  down  any  remain- 
ing Hems,  and  the  large  leaves  clofe:  then  dig  the  ground 
between  the  plants,  railing  the  earth  ridgeways  along  the  rows 
on  both  Tides,  over  the  roots,  and  clofe  about  the  plants,  quite 
to  the  central  leaves,  to  prefer ve  the  roots  and  crowns  more 
fecurely  from  froft,  till  fpring. 

Pay  diligent  attention  to  your  afparagus  hot-beds,  to  keep 
up  the  heat  of  the  beds  by  linings  of  hot  dung,  and  to  admit 
air  in  mild  days  till  the  plants  come  up,  by  opening  the  glafles. 
two  or  three  inches  behind;  but  Ihut  them  clofe  on  nights,  and 
cover  the  glades  with  mats. 

Take  up  your  red-rooted  beet  on  a dry  day,  and  let  them  be 
placed  in  land,  &c.  under  cover  for  ufe,  in  cafe  of  hard  froft. 

Hoe  earth  to  the  ftems  of  your  borecole  and  brocoli'on  a dry 
day.  Alfo  to  cabbages  of  trie  autumn  planting  for  winter. 

In  all  moderate  weather  give  air  to  your  cauliflower-plants 
in  frames  and  hand-glafles,  by  taking  off  the  frames  occafion- 
ally,  or  always,  when  dry  and  mild:  or  if  wet,  kept  on  and 
tilted  on  the  north  fide  two  or  three  inches ; but  fhut  clofe 
every  night,  in  froft,  &c.  Pick  off  all  decayed  leaves,  and 
deftroy  flugs,  if  any  infeft:  the  plants;  and  in  rigorous  froft 
cover  the  tops  of  the  glaffes,  and  round  the  fidcs,  with  ftroitg 
ftraw  litter. 

If  any  cucumbers  are  in  hot-beds  of  the  autumn  fowing  or 
planting,  they  (hould  have  the  beds  continued  of  a proper  heat 
fupported  by  lining  the  fides  with  hot  dung. 

Whatever  vacant  ground  you  have,  dig  it  in  ridges,  trench 
ways,  two  fpades  afide,  and  one  or  two  fpades  deep,  &c.  If 

dunged 
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A Composition  to  defray  Caterpillars,  Ants,  afld°ther 
SECTS.  Invented  by  C.  TatIN,  Scedfman  and  Florif , 
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TAKE  of  black  foap  of  the  bed  quality,  one  pound  three 
quarters  ; flowers  of  fulphur,  one  pound  three  quarters  ; mulh- 
rooms,  of  any  kind,  two  pounds  ; river  or  rain  water,  fifteen 
gallons.  Divide  the  water  into  two  equal  parts  ; pour  one  part 
into  a barrel,  of  any  convenient  fize,  which  fhould  be  ufea 
only  for  this  purpofe;  let  the  black  fo?p  be  dirred  in  it  till  it 
is  diil'olved,  and  then  add  to  it  the  mulhrootns,  after  they  have 

been  flightly  bruifed.  . ..  . 

Let  the  remaining  half  of  the  water  be  made  to  boil  in  a 
kettle;  put  the  whole  quantity  of  fulphur  into  a coarle,  open 
cloth,  tie  it  up  with  a packthread  in  the  form  of  a parcel,  and 
fallen  it  to  a done  or  other  weight,  of  fome  pounds,  to  make 
it  fink  to  the  bottom.  If  the  kettle  is  too  fmall  for  the  feven 
gallons  and  a half  of  water  to  be  boiled  in  at  once,  the  iulphur 
muff  be  alfo  divided.  During  twenty  minutes  (being  the  time 
the  boiling  iliould  continue)  ftir  it  well  with  a flick,  and  let 
the  packet  of  fulphur  be  iqueezed,  fo  as  to  make  it  yield  to 
the  water  all  its  power  and  colour. 

The  water,  when  taken  off  the  fire,  is  to  be  poured  into  the 
barrel,  where  it  is  to  be  dirred  tor  a fhort  time  with  a dick; 
which  dirring  mud  be  repeated  every  day  till  the  mixture  be- 
comes fetid,  and  highly  ode n five  to  the  imell.  I he  older  and 
the  more  fetid  the  compofition  is,  the  quicker  is  its  operation. 
It  is  necefl'ary  to  take  care  to  dop  the  barrel  well  every  time 
the  mixture  is  dirred. 

When  we  wifn  to  make  ufe  of  this  water,  we  need  only 
fprinkle  or  pour  it  upon  the  plants,  or  plunge  their  branches 
into  it  ; but  the  bed  manner  of  ufing  it  is  to  injeft  it  upon 
them  with  a common  fyringe  or  fquirt,  to  which  is  adapted  a 
pipe  of  the  ufual  condrudtion,  except  that  its  extremity  fhould 
terminate  in  a head  of  an  inch  and  a halt  in  diameter,  pierced 
in  the  flat  part  with  fmall  holes,  like  pin-holes,  for  tender 
plants;  but  for  trees,  ahead  pierced  with’  larger  holes  may  be 
ufed. 

Caterpillars,  beetles,  bed-bugs,  aphides,  and  many  other  in- 
fers, are  killed  by  a Angle  inje&ion  of  this  water.  Infers 
which  live  under  ground,  thofe  which  have  a hard  flicll,  hor- 
nc:s,  wafps,  ants,  &c.  require  to  be  gently  and  continually 
injected,  till  the  water  has  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  their 
abode.  Ant-hills,  particularly,  require  two,  four,  lix,  or  eight 
quarts  of  water,  according  to  the  lize  and  extent  of  the  ant- 
hill, which  fhould  not  be  difturbed  till  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  operation.  If  the  ants  which  fhould  happen  to  be  ubfent 
fliould  aflemble  and  form  another  hill,  it  mud  be  treated  in 
XII.  3 1 the 
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the  manner  before  mentioned.  Thus  we  (hall  at  lad  deflrov 
them,  but  they  mud  hot  be  too  much  didurbed  with  a dick  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  inje&ion  fhould  be  continued,  till,  by 
their  not  appearing  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  they  arc 
luppofed  to  be  all  dedroyed. 

SECT.  vr. 

On  the  MANAGEMENT  of  the  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

->  January. 

THE  principal  bufinefs  of  this  month,  with  refpeft  to  the 
management  of  the  Fruit-Garden  and  Orchard,  confids  in  pre- 
paring *oi,  and  planting  fuch  fruit  trees  as  are  intended,  prun- 
ing and  nailing  wall  and  efpalier  trees  in  general,  and  dandard 
trees,  where  necefiary,  and  in  preparing  to  force  fruit-trees 
on  hot  walls  for  early  fruit. 

# Planting  mud  be  performed  only  in  open  weather,  and  prin- 
cipally the  hardied  forts,  fuch  as  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  cher- 
ries, quinces,  mulberries,  barberries,  goofeberries,  currants, 
and  ralpberries ; and  if  the  weather  fhould  happen  to  be  very 
mild,  you  may  plant  peaches,  ne&arines,  and  apricots. 

Borders  for  wall  trees  and  efpaliers  mud  be  well  trenched 
two  fpades  deep;  or  previoufly,  if  the  foil  is  poor,  apply  a good 
fubdance  of  rotten  dung.  Where  dandards  are  deGgned,  if 
improvement  in  the  foil  is  required, \ perform  it  as  before  men- 
tioned, in  thofe  places  where  the  trees  are  to  dAnd,  to  the 
width  of  four  or  five  feet,  or  more. 

Young  trees  may  be  had  at  public  nurferies,  either  of  one, 
two,  or  three  years  old,  being  proper  ages  for  general  plant- 
ing, or  fhch  as  are  more  advanced  and  trained  to  a bearing 
date  for  immediate  bearers ; paying  particular  attention  that 
they  are  taken  up  with  their  full  fpread  of  roots  as  entire  as 
poflible.  Prune  broken  parts  and  long  dragglers,  and  any  very 
irregular  branch  in  the  head.  When  you  plant  them,  dig  a 
wide  aperture  two  or  three  feet  over,  and  one  deep,  or  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  fizc  of  the  roots,  which  in  planting 
make  fpread  equally  every  way ; fill  in  regularly  about  them 
with  earth  from  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  inches  over  the  up- 
perinod  roots,  and  tread  it  evenly  and  gently  thereto ; fird 
round  the  outfi.le,  then  gradually  towards  the  middle,  and 
clofe  round  the  dem  of  the  tree. 

Peaches,  neftarines,  apricots,  and  other  wall-fruit,  mud 
now  be  pruned.  They  bear  modly  on  the  young  wood  pro- 
duced the  year  before,  and  of  which  a general  fupply  of  the 
mod  regular  placed  mud  now  be  every  where  retained  at  pro- 
per didances,  for  fucceflional  bearers,  or  for  new  wood  occa- 
fionally  for  multiplying  the  branches.  When  pruned,  nail 
them  to  the  wall,  four  or  five  inches  afunder. 
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Prune  vines,  which  bear  only  on  the  young  wood  ; the  lad 
fummer  (hoots  are  the  proper  bearers  : retain  a general  fupp  y 
at  regular  diftances,  prune  out  the  fuperabundant,  with  part 
of  molt  of  the  lad  year’s  bearers,  and  naked  old  wood,  cut 
down  lefs  or  more,fo  that  a young  (hoot  terminate  each  branch; 
and  ihorten  the  referred  (hoots,  the  fmaller  to  three  or  four 
ioints,  and  (Irong  ones  to  live  or  fix.  Nail  the  vines  to  the 
wall  as  foon  as  pruned,  arranging  the  general  branches  and 
{hoots  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  diftance.  _ For  this 
nurpofe,  have  (hreds  of  cloth,  or  cloth  lifting  cut  in  a neat 
manner,  half  an  inch  broad,  and  two  or  three  long,  with  which, 
and  proper  nails,  let  the  principal  branches  be  nailed  hori- 
zontally  ftraight,  and  at  equal  diftances. 

Prune  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  and  cherries,  on  walls  and 
efpaliers.  Alfo  currants  and  goofeberries  againft  walls,  cutting 
.out  any  trofs  placed,  or  too  crouded  branches,  worn-out 
bearers,  and  decayed  wood,  together  with  the  fuperfiuous  la- 
teral (hoots,  retaining  lower  ones  in  vacancies,  and  nail  all  the 
branches  in  regular  order.  Cut  out  all  the  old  Items  of  rafp- 
berry  (hrubs  to  the  bottom,  leaving  three  or  four  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  young  ones  on  each  (tool  : fhorten  them  at  top,  and  cut 
away  all  the  others. 

Prune  orchard  trees,  cutting  out  crofs-growing  and  confuted 
branches : thin  fuch  as  grow  too  Clofe  together  in  a crowded 
manner,  and  reduce  very  long  branches  within  narrow  limits. 


February. 

PREPARE  the  ground  for  planting,  by  proper  digging  and 
trenching,  and  improving  it  with  dung,  trelh  loam,  or  com- 
port, where  required,  either  generally  or  to  where  the  trees  are 
to  (land,  both  for  wall-trees,  efpaliers,  and  ftandards,  or  a 
compoft  of  good  loam,  common  earth,  and  rotten  dung  toge- 
ther, is  excellent  for  fruit-tree  borders,  & c. 

General  planting  of  fruit-trees  may  now  be  performed  in 
open  mild  weather,  but  particularly  thofe  forts  mod  required. 
Ic  is  of  much  import  to  have  good  varieties  of  the  refpe£tive 
fruits;  for  in  mod  fpecies  of  fruit-trees  they  furn'dh  many 
different  varieties,  and  a moderate  fupply  of  the  bed  is  more 
eligible  than  a large  colle£tion  of  all  forts  indifferently:  it, 
however,  is  materially  advifeable  to  be  careful  to  have  a feledl 
collection  of  the  mod  approved  varieties  only  for  the  fupply 
of  a family,  as  the  bed  are  as  eafy  of  culture  as  the  mod  in- 
different forts;  and  if  to  be  purchafed,  there  is  no  material  dif- 
ference in  the  prices;  though  in  extenfive  premifes  fome  may 
choofe  a full  collection  of  all  the  principal  varieties ; but  in 
fmall  or  moderate  departments,  have  only  the  mod  noted  or 
choice, ft  kinds ; and,  in  all  of  which  have  a fufficiency  of  fuch 

3 I 2 eligible 
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eligible  varieties,  that  ripen  or  acquire  maturity  in  fucceflive 
order  from  the  enrlieft  to  the  lateft  period,  in  their  refpc&ivc 
feafons  of  perfection. 

Standard-tree  planting,  in  any  kind  of  fruit-trees,  may  now 
he  performed  in  open  weather,  in  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  prin- 
cipally of  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  cherries,  for  the  main  collec- 
tion, efpeciaily  molt  of  the  two  former,  for  family  fuppiy  du- 
ring the  courle  of  the  year.  Plant  the  trees  from  twenty  or 
thirty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  diftance  ; the  moderate  growers 
clofer  in  proportion,  fuch  as  the  codlin,  common  cherry  tree, 
plumb,  quinces,  medlars,  filberts,  barberries,  almond,  dam- 
fon,  &c.  alfo  apples  and  pears,  on  moderate  growing  ftocks. 
Dwarf  ftandards,  with  low  (terns,  from  one  to  two  or  three 
feet,  may  be  planted  in  border's,  &c.  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
diftance,  in  different  fpecies  and  varieties;  they  will  effect  an 
agreeable  diverfity  both  in  growing  and  bearing. 

Have  all  fruit-tree^  for  planting  dug  up  with  full  roots : and 
at  planting,  prune  any  long  draggling  roots,  and  broken  or 
bruifed  (hoots  from  the  (terns  of  the  trees,  and  in  young  trees, 
having  their  firft  (hoots  of  but  a year  old  from  grafting  or  bud- 
ding entire,  leave  in  that  ftate  till  next  month,  then  to  be 
headed.  In  thofe  more  advanced  with  trained  or  fuller  heads, 
Cut  away  only  any  ill-grown  or  crofs- placed  branches  or  (hoots, 
or  prune  thinner  any  that  are  too  numerous  or  crouded,  or  any 
very  luxuriant  productions ; and  in  the  wall  and  efpalier  tree 
kinds,  prune  out  all  fore-right  or  projecting  (hoots,  &c.  after- 
wards when  planted  give  further  pruning  as  required. 

Prune  vines  iu  the  order  as  directed  laft  month  ; a fuppiy  of. 
the  young  (boots  of  laft  fummer  are  to  be  retained  in  all  parts 
for  next  fummer’s  hearers,  the  reft  cut  out  with  parr  of  the 
former  bearers,  and  naked  old  wood,  the  young  (hoots  ftiort- 
ened  to  three,  four,  five,  or  Gx  joints,  and  the  branches  and 
lhoots  all  nailed  in  clofe,  ftraight,  and  in  regular  order  to  the 
wall,  horizontally  or  upright,  according  to  room,  or  allotted 
fpace  of  wailing;  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  diftance. 

Prune  goofeberries  and  currants  where  required  to  keep  the 
beads  moderate,  and  the  branches  thin  to  obtain  large  fruit. 
Plant  cuttings  and  fuckers  of  goofeberries  and  currants,  for 
new  plants. 

Prune  rafpberries  in  proper  order,  and  make  new  plantations 
of  them  where  required. 

March. 

FINISH  tire  principal  planting  and  pruning  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  as  early  in  the  month  as  poflible,  as  the  trees  will 
now  be  advancing  in  their  bloffom,  and  (hoot  buds. 

c Ground 
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Ground  for  planting  fuch  as  borders  for  wall  and  efpahei 
trees,  &c.  not  yet  completed  in  its  neceffary  preparation,  thould 

•now  'bn:  done  early  in  the  month. 

Planting  fruit-trees  may  ftill  be  performed  with  all  definable 
fuccefs,  both  for  wall-trees,  efpaliers,  and  ftandards ; but  it  is( 
advifeable  to  finifli  that  bufinefs  by  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
month;  if  fooner  the  better,  that  the  trees  may  have  time  to 
ftrike  good  roots  before  the  heat  of  fummer  commences. 

In  planting  the  different  fruit-trees,  obferve  the  proper  dif- 
tances,  both  for  wall- trees,  efpaliers,  and  ftandnrdsy  and  give 
each  a good  watering  to  the  earth  to  fettld  it  clofe  about  the 
roots  and  fibres,  and  to  promote  their  taking  frefh  root. 

Pruning  fhould  be  entirely  finifhed  this  month  in  all  wall 
and  efpalier  trees;  and  alfo  to  ftandards,  where  needful.. 

Shelter  wall  trees  in  bloffom  in  frofty  weather,  of  apricots, 
peaches,  the  early,  and  fome  principal  kinds,  by  nailing  up 
large  mats  before  the  trees  of  nights,  in  fliarp  frofts  ; or  occa- 
fionally  of  dayrs  when  tlie  froft  is  fevere,  and  no  fun,  to  pro- 
te£b  the  young  fruit  now  in  embrio,  and  its  generative  organs 
in  the  center  of  the  flower.  Or  you  may  defend  them  while 
in  bloom,  by  fmall  cuttings  of  evergreens,  furnifhed  with 
leaves,  as  yew,  laurel,  fir,  &c.  ftuck  between  the  branches,  fo  as 
the  leaves  may  afford  protection  to  the  bloffom  ; and  to  remain 
conftantly  till  the  Iruit  is  fet,  and  paft  all  danger  from  froft. 

Plant,  for  training,  young  year  old  fruit-trees,  as  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  apricots,’  againft  walls  or  palings ; likewife 
young  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  cherries,  &c. 

Train  young  wall  and  efpalier  trees,  now  in  their  firft  or 
fecond  year’s  fho'ots ; pruning  out  fore- right. and  crofs-placed 
{hoots,  &c.  and  in  peaches,  neCtarines,  apricots,,  and  vines, 
fhorten  the  remaining  {hoots  more  or  lefs,  to  obtain  a further 
fupply  of  wood  and  (hoots  for  bearers;  but  in  apples,  pears, 
plumbs,  cherries,  if  well  furnnhed  with  fecond  and  third  year’s 
branches,  leave  moftly  entire,  only  cutting  fhort  any  middle 
flioots  in  the  vacancies,  to  force  out  laterals  in  fummer  to  fup- 
ply the  deficiencies:  and  as  loon  as  pruned,  train  in  all  the 
branches  horizontally  to  the  wall,  and  efpaliers  at  regular 
diftances. 

Fig-trees  finifh  pruning  and  planting  as  directed  in  February. 
Propagate  figs  by  layers,  cuttings,  and  fuckers  of  the  young 
{hoots. 

Finifh  pruning  and  planting  vines  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  if  not  done,  as  they  bleed  exceedingly  by  late  cutting. 
Plant  vine  cuttings  of  the  young  flioots,  two  or  three  joints 
long,  inferred  in  the  ground  to  the  uppermoft  eye  or  bud. 

Plant  fucker's  and  cuttings  of  the  leveral  forts  of  fruit-trees 
that  produce  them,  for  new  plants  and  flocks  to  bud  and  graft 
upon. 

Perform 
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Perform  grafting  now  on  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  cherries, 
quinces,  medlars,  fervices;  this  being  the  proper  feafon  for 
that  operation. 

April. 

IN  this  month  mud  be  completed  all  remaining  planting  and 
winter  pruning,  and  the  fummer  pruning  commence  by  rub- 
bing off  the  ufelefs  young  fhoot-buds  of  the  year. 

Planting,  alfo,  where  any  dill  remain  to  be  done,  fliould  be 
wholly  completed  in  the  diderent  forts  of  wall,  efpalier,  and 
dandard  trees;  but  particularly  the  early  fliooting  kinds,  finifli 
the  firrt  week,  and  the  late  kinds  as  foon  as  pofTible ; they  will 
yet  fucceed  if  well  watered  at  planting,  and  afterwards  once  a 
week  till  they  have  taken  root. 

Water  new  planted  trees  in  dry  weather  moderately,  about 
once  a week. 

If  any  winter  pruning  is  unfinilhed,  let  it  be  entirely  com- 
pleted the  beginning,  or  by  the  middle  of  this  month,  'efpe- 
cially  apricots,  peaches,  ne&arines,  figs,  vines,  plumbs,  cher- 
ries, & c. 

Young  budded  and  grafted  trees  divert  of  all  (hoots  from  the 
flock,  below  the  bud  or  graft. 

Finifh  grafting  early  in  the  month  ; apples,  pears,  and  other 
late  fliooting  kinds  will  (till  fucceed. 

If  any  webs  of  caterpillars  now  appear  on  young  and  other 
fruit-trees,  clear  them  off  before  they  fpread,  to  prevent  the 
infedls  from  devouring  the  advancing  leaves. 

Finifii  planting  wall  and  efpalier  trees,  and  winter  pruning, 
early  in  the  month,  as  alfo  ftandards. 

Defend  early  wall-trees  now  in  bloffom,  and  young  fruit, 
particularly  apricots,  peaches,  nedlarines,  and  others  of  the 
principal  kinds;  continuing  to  nail  up  mats  in  frofty  nights,  or- 
with  cuttings  of  evergreens,  as  diretfled  in  March. 

Rub  off  ufelefs  buds  in  early  fliooting  wall-trees,  as  peaches, 
nedlarines,  and  apricots:  their  bud-flioots  will  now  be  advancing, 
rub  off  clofe  the  fore-right  ones,  and  others  where  too  nume-  1 
rous,  and  fuch  as  are  ill  placed,  or  where  not  wanted. 

May. 

THE  principal  bufinefs  of  this  month  in  the  fruit-garden, 
is  to  commence  the  fummer  pruning,  by  difbudding  early  all 
the  fore-right  and  other  ill-placed,  and  evidently  unneceflary 
{hoots  ; and  to  thin  the  young  fruit,  where  fet  in  clufters; 
likewife  to  water  new  planted  trees  in  dry  weather.  The  ope- 
ration of  fummer  pruning,  at  this  early  feafon  is  performed 
without  a knife,  the  buds  being  tender,  the  ufelefs  growths  are 
moft  eafily  dilbudded,  or  detached  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
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bv  rubbing  them  ofFclofe  to  the  old  wood.  Go  over  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  apricots,  and  rub  off  all  the  fore-right  and 
other  ill-placed  (hoot-buds  of  the  year  j hkewife  difplace,  in  a 
thinning  order,  part  of  the  fuperfluous  (hoots  where  evidently 
too  numerous  in  any  parts  cf  the  trees,  and  thu  remaining 
(hoots,  when  of  due  length,  train  in  clofe  and  regular.  Vines 
like  wife,  which  will  be  now  advancing  in  numerous  (hoots,  go 
over  early,  and  difplace  allthe  improper  and  ill-placed  (hoots  of 
the  year,  particularly  thofe  emitted  from  the  old  wood,  where 
not  wanted,  and  the  weak  and  unfruitful  draggling  (hoots  in 

all  parts.  . . 

Wall-trees  defended  when  in  bloffom  and  fetting  their  fruit, 
(liould  now  have  all  the  covering  difeontinued,  and  removed 

away.  s . 

Thin  wall-fruit,  as  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  where 
fet  too  thick,  or  in  cluders,  retaining  the  mod  promifin^  fruit 
at  moderate  dittances,  from  three  or  four  to  five  ot  fix  inches 

afunder.  # _ ' 

Water  new  planted  fruit-trees  in  hot  dry  weather,  giving 
each  about  a watering  pot  of  water  once  a week  or  fortnight, 
during  this  month,  or  till  they  have  taken  good  root. 

June. 

THE  fruit-tree  bufinefs  this  month  comprehend  principally 
that  of  fummer  pruning  or  nailing,  which  now  becomes  general 
in  all  wall  and  efpalier  trees,  in  the  (hoots  of  the  year  only,  to 
difplace  the  irregular  and  fuperfluous,  and  train  in  the  regular 
and  neceffary  (hoots  in  proper  order  to  the  wall  and  efpalier ; 
alfo  will  be  required,  thinning  particular  forts  of  young  wall 
fruit,  where  fet  in  cluders  ; and  in  watering  late  planted  trees 
that  dill  flioot  reluClantly. 

Begin  the  fummer  pruning  of  the  earlied  (hooting  kinds  of 
wall-trees,  as  peaches,  neCtarines,  apricots,  vines,  cherries, 
plumbs,  pears,  apples,  &c.  to  difplace  the  fore-right  and  other 
ill-placed  (hoots,  and  nail  in  all  the  regular  placed  (ide  or  ter- 
minal (hoots  to  the  wall. 

From  fig  trees,  advanced  in  the  prefent  year’s  fummer  (hoots, 
prune  out  the  ill-placed  branches,  and  nail  the  fide  (hoots  and 
terminal  ones  clofe  to  the  wall. 

Thin  apricots,  peaches,  and  neClarines,  where  too  thick  or 
in  cluders,  thinning  out  the  fmalied,  and  leaving  the  mod  pro- 
mifing  fingly,  at  moderate  didances,  faving  the  apricots  and 
neCtarines  thinned  off  for  the  tarts. 

Currants  trained  againd  walls,  and  efpaliers,  &c.  dived  of 
all  fuperabundant  (hoots,  to  admit  the  fun  to  the  fruit,  but 
retain  fome  bed  fide  (hoots  in  the  mod  vacant  parts,  and  trained 
in  clofe  to  the  wall,  &c. 
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Goofeberries  and  currant  buflics  in  ftandards,  if  vcrycrouded 
with  (hoots  of  the  year,  prune  where  chicked,  to  admit  the  fun 
to  ripen  the  fruit  with  proper  flavour. 

Cherry-trees  in  ripe  fruit  defend  from  birds,  the  fined  forts 
with  nets,  particularly  the  wall  cherries,  or,  occafionally, 
dandard  of  forne^ed  kinds. 

Jur.y. 

THE  principal  bufinefs  in  the  fruit-garden  this  month  is  to 
give  the  mod  diligent  attention  to  the  operation  of  dimmer 
pruning,  and  nailing  in  all  wall  and  efpalier  trees,  which  will 
dill  in  general  be  greatly  required,  both  ;n  continuance,  in  the 
former  regulations,  and  more  particularly  in  thofe  not  done,  to 
regulate  the  numerous  flioots  of  the  year,  by  difplacing  thofe 
improper  and  fuperfluous;  and  to  nail,  8c c.  the  young  wood  in 
regular  order  to  the  wall  and  efpalier  •,  and  according  as  they 
advance  in  length,  to  train  them  along  clofe,  always  at  their  fuil 
length  all  fummer. 

Where  the  above  regulations  were  commenced  in  May  or 
June,  very  little  will  be  required  at  this  time  but  to  faden  along 
the  regular  (hoots  in  their  proper  places. 

Thin  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  if  any  are  dill  too 
clofet 

Regulate  and  nail  vines,  they  continuing  dill  to  (hoot  freely 
and  numerous ; difplace  the  improper  flioots,  and  the  others 
continue  nailing  in  clofe,  in  a regular  manner ; or  you  may 
fhorten  the  fird  flioots,  and  thofe  above  the  wall. 

Prune  and  nail  fig-trees,  thefe  having  now  made  numerous 
drong  flioots  ; prune  out  the  mod  irregular,  thin  the  fuperabun- 
dant,  and  nail  in  the  fide  and  terminal  ones,  at  all  their  lengrh. 

Prune  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  and  cherries,  both  in  elpaliers 
and  wall-trees,  cutting  out  the  irregular  and  luperabundam,  and 
faden  in  the  proper  (hoots  in  regular  order. 

Prune  currants  fromirregular  and  crouding  flioots  of  the  year, 
to  admit  the  fun,  &c. 

Defend  ripe  wall-fruit  from  birds  and  infects;  the  former  by 
nets,  the  latter  by  placing  phials  of  Aroug  liquor  and  water,  or 
water  fugared,  to  emit  an  odorous  fmell  to  decoy  waips  and 
flies  from  the  fruit. 

Keep  ralpberries  cleared  from  all  draggling  fuckers  of  the 
plants,  beneath  the  rows  or  at  a didance  from  the  main  duo!, 
and  hoe  down  weeds  •,  and  if  the  fruit  llioot,  draggle  about,  tie 
them  together  moderately. 

Go  over  wall-trees,  &c.  every  week,  to  difplace  with  your 
knife  ufelefs  after-fhoots  ; and  nail  the  proper  fupply  clofe,  ac- 
cording as  they  flioot  in  length;  and  to  adjufl  any  that  carnally 
project  or  detach  from  the  wall,  keeping  the  whole  always  clofe 

to 
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to  the  wall  and  efpalier,  both  to  continue  a complete  regularity 
in  the  trees,  and  for  the  better  profperity  of  the  fruit. 

August. 

GIVE  good  attention  (till  to  the  different  wall  and  efpalier 
trees : the  fruit  will  be  well  advanced  in  Tipening,  and  fhould  ^ 
have  the  proper  benefit  of  the  fun  to  ripen  it  with  peculiar  fla- 
vour, by  continuing  to  difplace  all  ufelefs  hung  wood,  and 
training  in  the  ufeful  and  regular-placed  clofe  to  the  wall  and 
efpalier. 

Apricot*  will  now  ripen  in  full  perfection ; keep  the  trees 
regular  by  pruning  out  any  ufelefs  autumnal  after-fhoots,  and 
nail  the  others  clofe  to  admit  the  fun,  to  give  the  fruit  its  proper 
flavour: 

Gather  ripe  apricots  before  they  become  too  foft  and  meally 
tailed  ; they  are  in  befl  perfection  while  firm,  and  a poignant 
flavour. 

Complete  all  that  remains  to  be  done  of  fummer  pruning  in 
wall  and  efpalier  trees,  as  in  the  two  lafl  months;  and  prune 
out  all  ill-placed  and  unneceffary  after-fhoots.  Train  and  faf- 
ten  in  all  the  requifite  fupply  of  proper  fhoots  clofe  to  the  wall 
and  efpalier  in  regular  order,  and  as  they  advance  in  length 
without  fhortening  ; both  to  preferve  the  neceffary  regularity  of 
the  trees  to  admit  the  fun  and  free  air  to  improve  the  fupply  of 
young  wood  to  beft  perfection  ; and  for  the  advanced  fruit  to 
have  all  poffible  benefit  of  the  fun  to  accelerate  its  ripening  in 
a regular  manner,  in  the  fulleft  flate  of  perfection,  and  richnefs 
of  flavour. 

In  vines  ftill  advancing  in  the  fummer  fhoots,  difplace  the 
improper,  and  continue  to  nail  in  clofe  all  the  fruit-bearing 
and  other  proper  fhoots  in  the  mod  regular  order. 

Efpulier-trees  of  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  and  all  other  trees  in 
that  order  of  training,  dived  of  all  ill-placed,  diforderly,  and 
fuperabundant  fhoots,  and  let  the  others  be  trained  to  the  efpa- 
lier in  proper  order. 

Defend  the  choiced  forts  of  wall-fruit  ripening  from  birds 
and  infects;  the  former  by  hanging  nets  before  the  trees,  and 
the  latter  by  placing  phials  of  fweetened  water,  &c.  to  decoy 
and  drown  them  ; fuch  as  wafps  and  Hies.  If  annoyed  with 
ants,  place  cuttings  of  common,  or  Spanifh  reed,  hollowed 
elder,  or  any  thing  of  a hollowed  pipe  like  kind,  in  which  they 
will  harbour  and  may  be  dedroyed. 

September. 

AS  all  principal  fummer  pruning  in  wall  and  efpalier  trees 
was  completed  in  the  two  or  three  lad  months,  nothing  mate- 
rial of  that  operation  will  now  be  wanted,  except  adjufting  any 
diforderly  lhoots  that  project  from  the  wall,  or  have  fprung 
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from  their  places,  or  training  along  anv  that  have  extended  in 
length,  or  to  reduce  others  that  have  overtopped  the  walls,  or 
run  confiderably  out  of  their  limited  fpace,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
whole  in  perfeCt  regularity,  and  that  the  full  fun  may  be  admit- 
ted to  ripen  the  fruit  of  the  leafun,  now  in  molt  forts  advanced 
to  near  or  full  growth. 

_ Vine6  mult  be  particularly  attended  to,  it  being  the  principal 
ripening  feafon  of  the  grapes,  which  in  this  country  demand 
every  poffible  ailiftance  of  the  fun,  by  frill  keeping  the  vine 
cleared  from  all  improper  ihoots,  and  nail  the  others  along 
clofe  and  regular  to  the  wall,  to  adm't  the  fun’s  warmth  in 
full  power,  equally  to  the  ripening  grapes,  that  they  may  ac- 
quire perfection  before  the  cold  and  wet  in  autumn  commences, 
and  ripen  with  their  peculiar  riclinefs  and  flavour. 

Fig-trees,  of  which  the  fruit  is  now  at  full  grdwth,  fhould 
have  all  the  tormer  trained  fummer  flioots  continued  and  nailed 
cloie  to  the  wall,  {till  in  their  fuli  extenfion,  to  admit  ail  power 
0/  the  fun  to  ripen  the  figs  in  belt  perfection. 

To  plumbs,  pears, cherries,  & c.  in  wall-trees,  give  alfo  {till 
fome  attention  to  difplacing  autumnal  lateral  growths,  and  to 
reform  irregularities  in  the  general  neceffary  expaniion  : if  any 
are  detached  from  the  wall,  or  extended  confiderably  in  length 
fince  the  laft  regulation,  nail  them  tip  clofe  in  regular  order. 

To  efpaher  trees  of  apples,  pears,  Sec.  give  any  neceffary  re- 
gulation or  adjuftment  in  difplacing  any  ufclefs,  and  tying  in  the 
projecting  and  long  extending  flioots  as  in  the  wall-trees. 

Wall-fruit  that  is  ripe  defend  from  birds,  wafps,  and  flies,  by 
the  mcans.adopted  in  Augult.  Alfo  grapes  fully  ripeguard  from 
wafps  and  birds,  by  putting  fome  of  the  beft  bunches  in  bags  of 
fine  paper,  or  rather  of  thin  gauze  or  crape,  that  will  admit  the 
fun  and  keep  off  infeCh,  &c.  or  defend  the  whole  from  birds 
by  nailing  up  nets. 

Ripe  fruit  will  now  be  general  in  all  wall,  efpalicr,  and  ftan- 
dard  trees,  which  be  careful  to  gather  when  in  beft  perleCtion 
before  too  ripe,  efpecially  of  fome  particular  forts,  as  peaches, 
neCtarines,  plumbs,  pears,  See.  for  prefent  eating. 

Summer  apples  and  pears  in  perfection  gather  for  prefent  fup- 
ply,  but  not  for  keeping. 

Borders  dejigned  for  planting  with  wall  and  efpaher  rrees 
begin  now  to  prepare  by  digging,  trenching,  and  manuring 
with  dung,  or  an  addition  of  frefii  loam,  where  convenient,  if 
the  borders  are  ot  a light  dry  temperature,  or  other  unfavour- 
able foil, 

October. 

THE  material  buGnefs  at  this  time  is  to  give  proper  attention 
to  the  gathering  of  all  winter  fruits,  particularly  apples  and 
pears  for  keeping;  and  the  feveral  autumnal  fruits  for  prefent 
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fupply,  according  as  they  ripen,  and  in  late  wall-fruits  keeping 
all  the  (hoots  nailed.clofe  to  admit  the  full  fiin,  efpeciallygrapes; 
and  likewife  to  prepare  borders,  Sec.  for  planting  wall  and  efpa- 
lier  trees  and  dandards  this  month,  and  any  time  next,  as  like- 
wife to  commence  winter  pruning  on  fome  lorts  of  (lone  fruit, 
if  the  leayes  are  fallen  or  decayed. 

Gather  apples  and  pears  now  of  full  growth,  both  of  autum- 
nal eating  and  winter  keeping  kinds,  all  on  dry  days;  and  all 
the  autumnal  kinds,  and  thofe  defigned  for  keeping,  (liould 
be  gathered  by  hand.  Apples  are  proper  both  for  prefent  ufe, 
and  to  keep  feveral  months  ; but  in  the  winter  pears,  few 
are  fit  for  immediate  eating,  only  for  dewing,  &c.  they  ripen 
to  perfection  as  they  lie  in  the  houfe,  fooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  different  forts,  from  next  month  and  December,  till 
March  and  April  ; and  thofe  late  ripeners  will  keep  fome  till 
May  or  June. 

Carry  all  the  forts  as  gathered  into  the  fruitery  or  any  dry 
clofe  apartment;  lay  the  keeping  forts  in  heaps  to  difeharge  the 
redundant  moiflure ; place  the  ditferent  forts  feparate,  and 
clofely  covered  from  the  air  with  cleau  draw  a foot  or  more 
thick  to  exclude  the  external  air,  by  which  they  will  keep  better 
and  longer. 

Gather  alfo  quinces  and  medlars,  fome  of  the  former  for  pre- 
fent ufe,  and  the  red  for  keeping.  The  medlars  are  not  eatable 
till  they  are  in  a date  of  decay  as  it  were,  foft  and  buttery;  they 
ihould  be  laid  fome  every  week  in  moid  bran,  to  promote  and 
expedite  that  peculiar  date  of  perfection. 

To  grapes  not  yet  fully  ripened,  in  many  late  forts,  give  all 
poffible  affidance  by  keeping  the  (hoots  nailed  in  clofe,  to  admit 
the  full  fun  to  all  the  bunches  of  fruit ; and  where  any  bunches 
are  entangled,  difengage  them,  that  they  may  hang  regular 
in  their  proper  pofition  to  partake  an  equal  benefit  of  the  fun’s 
heat  to  forward  the  whole  to  perfection. 

Late  ripening  peaches  and  nectarines  continuing  to  come  in 
all  this  month,  particularly  peaches,  they  require  the  full  fun  to 
give  them  proper  llavour;  you  (hould  therefore  keep  all  (hoots 
of  the  trees  clofely  nailed,  that  nothing  may  diade  the  fruit  to 
impede  its  ripening  in  all  poffible  perfection. 

Planting  of  fruit  trees  may  he  commenced  this  month  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  not  material  whether  fallen  or  not, 
only  determing  by  their  decaying  date  that  the  trees  having 
terminated  their  growth  for  this  year,  admit  of  removal. 

Prepare  the  borders,  Sec.  where  intended  to  plant  any  tree* 
this  or  next  month,  See.  Let  borders  for  wall  and  efpauer  trees 
be  improved  where  needful,  by  addition  of  dung  ; and  to  light, 
dry,  or  otherwite  unfavourable  foils,  add  a fupply  of  frefh  loamy 
earth,  which  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  places  where  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted. 
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November. 

IN  this  month  finifh  gathering  any  remaining  late  fruits,  pre* 
pare  for,  and  forwatd  all  intended  planting  of  fruit-trees,  being 
an  eligible  feafon  for  tranfplanting  moft  forts,  both  for  walls, 
efpaliers,  and  ftandards;  alfo  the  general  operation  of  winter 
pruning  and  nailing,  which  fhould  now  be  forwarded  at  all  op- 
portunities. r 

Finifh  gathering  late  fruit  of  apples  and  pears,  grapes,  Sec.  if 
any  remain  ftill  on  the  trees,  which  (hould  be  done  the  firft  dry 
days,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  month. 

Wall-tree  planting  may  now  be  forwarded  in  apricots, 
peaches,  ne£!arines,  plumbs,  cherries,  vines,  figs,  pears;  like- 
wife  any  defirable  apples,  to  ripen  earlier  with  an  approved  fla- 
vour; alfo  occafionally  mulberries,  to  obtain  larger  fruit  and 
fooner  ripe,  with  flavour  improved  ; generally  allotting  a prin- 
cipal, fupply  for  fouth  walls,  particularly  of  the  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  figs,  vines;.  alfo  of  the  others  in  a fmaller 
portion  ; others  on  fouth-weft  and  eafterly  walls,  and  fome  on 
north  expofures,  as  morello  and  other  cherries,  plumbs,  and: 
pears.  • 

__  Efpalier  tree  planting  perform  in  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  cher- 
ries, medlars,  quinces,  &c.  all  which,  in  efpaliers  well  trained, 
will  produce  fruit  fuperior  in  fize,  beauty,  and  flavour,  than  on 
ftandards,  planting  them  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  diftance. 

Standard  planting  may  now  be  performed  in  all  the  hardy 
fruits  in  their  different  varieties;  as  apples,  pears,  plumbs, 
cherries,  mulberries,  medlars,  quinces,  fervices,  filberts,  all  the 
hazel-nut  tribe,  barberries,  bullaces,  damfons,  almonds,  wal- 
nut*; likew’fe  the  Breda  and  Bruffels  apricots  in  a warm  fitua- 
tion  ; all  which  may  be  planted  in  kitchen-gardens,  pleafure- 
grounds,  orchards,  &c.  allotting  always  the  fulleft  fupply  of 
the  moft  ufeful  kinds,  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plumbs,  &c. 
and  planted  from  twenty  or  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  diftance. 

Dwarf  ftandards,  having  low  (terns  from  half  a foot  to  a foot 
or  two  high,  with  low  moderate  branches,  plant  in  fmall  com- 
partments, ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  diftance. 

Winter  pruning  {hould  now  be  forwarded  in  all  kinds  of 
fruit-trees,  particularly  wall-trees,  and  efpaliers  in  the  general 
annual  regulation,  both  among  the  young  and  old  branches; 
which  general  pruning  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  inali  wall  and 
efpalier  trees  every  year  in  winter,  any  time  from  this  month 
till  March,  to  preferve  their  requifite  regularity  within  the  li- 
mited bound,  and  their  proper  Iruitfulnefs ; and  as  to  ftandard. 
tree  pruning,  the  trees  having  full  fcopc  for  their  heads  to 
branch  freely  all  around  and  above,  they  only  need  pruning 
occafionally  to  regulate  any  ill-growing  branches,  and  for  which, 
now  or  any  time  in  winter  is  the  proper  feafon. 

V Wall 
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\Vall  tree  pruning  may  now  be  performed  in  general  in 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  vines,  plumbs,  cherries,  pears-, 
and  mulberries ; but  as  to  the  fig-tree,  it  fhould  be  deferred  tilt 
fnnn,r. 

Goofeberries  and  currants  may  now  be  planted  of  all  varie- 
ties in  full  plantation,  or  as  required ; have  handfome  full- 
headed  plants  of  two  or  three  feet  high,  to  bear  the  enfuing 
fummer,  which  may  be  obtained  cheap  enough  at  the  nurferies ; 
planting  them  in  the  order  before  direfted. 

Prune  goofeberries  and  currants,  thinning  the  branches 
where  too  crouded,  cutting  out  thofe  croli-placed  and  decayed  ; 
and  cut  away  the  Superfluous  lateral  (hoots  of  laft  fummer,  ex- 
cept in  vacant  parts. 

Rafpberries  may  now  be  planted  in  full  fupply  of  both  red 
and  white  kinds,  in  rooted  young  Items,  of  the  laft  fummer,  in 
rows  four  feet  and  a half  diftance  by  a yard  in  the  row,  as  in 
the  fpring  months. 

Prune  rafpberries  by  cutting  out  all  the  dead  or  old  ftenas, 
thinning  the  young  to  three  ot  four  of  the  belt  on  each  main 
(tool,  and  (horten  them  a foot  or  more  at  top. 

December.. 

THE  fruit-tree  bufinefs  of  this  month  is  principally  the  fame 
as  in  the  laft;  that  is,  if  open  weather,  to  prepare  ground 
where  neccflary,  to  plant  with  any  kind  of  fruit-trees  as  may 
be  wanted,  or  intended  for  planting  this,  or  the  two  following 
months  when  the  weather  admits  ; but  for  fear  of  fevere  froft, 
it  is  advifeable  to  finifti  the  principal  planting  early  in  the 
month,  all  however  that  is  intended  before  Chriftmas;  and  as 
to  pruning,  k may  be  continued  at  any  time  when  convenient, 
all  this  month. 

Standard- tree  planting  may  be  forwarded  now  in  all  forts  in 
open  weather,  as  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  cherries,  medlars, 
quinces,  mulberries,  almonds,  walnuts,  both  in  gardens  and 
orchards,  from  twenty  or  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  diftance.- 

Wall  tree  pruning  may  be  forwarded  in  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  pears,  plumbs,  cherries,  and  vines ; and  according  as 
each  tree  is  pruned,  nail  the  branches  horizontally  to  the  wall, 
four,  fire,  or  fix  inches  diftance,  in  regular  order. 

Plant  orchard  trees  where  intended,  as  apples,  pears,  plumbs, 
cherries,  &c.  in  full  ftandards,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  feet  fquare, 
*o  form  (trait  ranges  each  way,  may  likewife  occafionally  plant 
half  ftandards  grafted,  Sec.  on  dwarf  (locks,  in  fmall  orchards 
at  lefs  diftances. 

Goofeberries  and  currants  may  be  planted  any  time  this  month 
in  open  weather,  having  them  with  clean  Items  and  full  heads, 
bearing  next  year,  &c.  and  either  planted  in  a fingle  range 
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round  the  quarters,  &c.  of  a kitchen  garden,  fix  or  eight  feet 
dmance,  or  in  wide  crofs  ranges,  to  divide  the  ground  into, 
breaks,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  wide. 

Efpalier-tree  planting  may  be  performed  in  apples,  pears, 
iitteen  or  twenty  feet,  plumbs,  cherries,  quinces,  medlars, 
fifteen  feet  diftance. 

Fruit  in  the  fruitery,  confiding  of  apples,  pears,  medlars., 
quince,  examine  occafionally,  to  remove  what  are  decayed  or 
rotten,  and  keep  the  whole  clolely  covered  with  draw,  a foot 
thick  or  more,  to  exclude  the  air  and  damps. 


ADDENDA. 

THE  following  explanations  of  fevcral  articles  made  ufe  of  in 
the  decorations  of  the  Table,  may  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers,  and  the  following  Receipts  are  here  in ferted' to  render 
this  edition  as  complete  as  poflible. 

On  lol  au  Vent  a la  Financier. 

LOOK  for  ragout  meld,  with  the  addition  of  cocks  combs. 
Put  into  a puff  palie  tart. 

lleJJ'oles, 

MAY  be  made  of  all  kinds  of  force  meat,  aifo  of  any  kind  of 
cold  road  meat.  Mince  your  meat,  and  put  it  upon  the  /ire,  with 
tjmie  butter,  parflev,  Ihalots  Hired  fine,  lliake  in  a little  Hour,  and 
moiften  it  with  broth ; add  a little  pepper,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
thick  fauce  that  will  hang  to  the  meat,  and  let  it  oool ; when 
cold,  form  your  meat  into  balls.  Dip  them  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  roll  them  in  bread  crumbs ; put  on  your  pot,  and  when 
hot,  fry  them  of  a light  brown. 

Croquets. 

"V  ODE  the  Rcffoles,  with  the  difference  of  rolling  your  meat  up 
in  a thin  pafte  made  of  flour  and  water. 

Caramel  Cream. 

TAKE  a pint  or  cream,  fix  egg-,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar, 
beat  them  up  all  together,  with  a little  orange  flower  water,  flir 
it  over  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  take  it  off  and  flir  till 
cold  ; take  a little  fugar,  boil  it  on  the  fire  till  it  comes  to  a brown 
colour,  then  fitir  it  into  your  cream. 

Sauce  Hujhi. 

VIDE  your  fauce  piquante,  page  1 J 3. 

Polltnta. 

TAKE  fome  good  Turkey  corn,  and  flew  it  with  fome  good 
gravy,  Parmefan  ch6efe,  and  fwcet  oil,  feafon  it  with  a little  pep- 
per, ("alt,  and  a little  bit  of  garlick  j you  may  likewife  throw  in 
a dafit  of  vinegar. 

.5  Outers 
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Oyfters  e*  Befhamd. 

LET  your  oyfters  be  nicely  ftewed  in  their  own  liquor,  with 
fome  parfley,  maoc,  and  pepper;  let  your  befbamel  be  made  of 
fome  good  cream,  and  a little  flour  ftirred  in  when  boiled,  till  the 
rawnefs  is  ofl',  put  it  into  your  oyfter  liquor. 

Vanilla  Cream, 

MAKE  your  cream  like  the  cuftard  cream,  and  when  the  cream 
is  over  the  lire,  let  )Our  vanella  be  ftirred  along  with  it;  when 
done,  ftrain  it  through  a iieve. 

Mar  angles. 

SIK  whites  of  eggs  beat  up  ftifF,  till  they  will  bear  an  egg, 
then  ftir  in  gently,  half  a pound  of  powdered  fugar,  drop  with  a 
table  fpoou,  on  paper,  that  is  placed  on  thick  boards,  and  bake 
them  ; in  a flow  oven.  They  may  afterwards  be  ftuck  together 
with  fweetmeats  between. 

Chatreufe. 

TAKE  a plain  copper  mould  or  ftewpan,  line  it  with  fat 
bacon,  have  lointe carrots,  turnips,  and  parfnip?,  cut  into  different 
thapes,  and  placed  according  to  your  fancy  round  the  fides  and 
bottom,  then  cover  them  with  forcemeat,  and  nave  any  kind  of 
ragout  put  into  it;  cover  it  with  a bit  of  palte,  and  put  it  into 
your  oven,  when  done/  turn  it  cut  upon  your  difli,  and  take  off 
the  bacon. 

Maintenoit  Cutlets. 

TAKE  veal  or  mutton  cutlets,  feafon  them  with  parfley, 
fhalots,  pepper,  and  lalt,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  bread  crumbs 
then  wrap  them  up  in  writing  paper,  and  broil  them. 

Peas  Pudding. 

PUT  your  peas  to  boil  in  a cloth,  and  when  nearly  done,  take 
them  out,  beat  them  up,  feafon  it  with  a little  fait  and  pepper, 
and  put  in  one  egg,  then  tie  them  up  again,  and  let  them  boil 
till  done. 

Sauce  Robert. 

T AKE  two  or  three  onions,  let  them  (lew  in  fome  -rood  <>ravv 
till  tender,  then  rub  them  -through  a iieve,  add  a Spoonful  of 
multard,  a little  bit  ot  pepper  and  fait,  end  a dafti  of  vinegar. 

Lubjler  Sauce. 

THICKEN  fome  butler  with  flower  and  water,  and  let  it'  boil 
throw  a li'tle  anchovy  eiience,  when  thick  enough,  put  in  you’r 
ioblter,  and  Colour  it  with  the  fpavvn.  ° J 

Milliard. 

DRY  your  muftard  well  by  the  fire,  then  mix  it  up  with  hoilng- 
hot  water  and  a good  bit  ot  fait ; cork  it  up  hot,  aud  do  not  mix 
it  up  too  thin. 

T.„r  . Fillets  of  Fowl  Larded. 

1 AKE  the  veiny  parts  of  the  breaft  of  your  fowl,  and  let 
them  be  nicely  arded,  then  throw  them  for  five  minutes  into 
boiling  water,  to  blanch'  them,  then  put  them  into  your  ftew- 

dive  fauccf°1Ue  S°°d  gravy  braize<  and  fervc  them  v*ith  en- 

Tq 
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addenda. 

To  make  a Ragout  Melil, 

PUT  fomc  muflirooms  cut  into  four,  into  a flewpan,  with  fome 
fine  livers,  two  or  three  artichoke  bottoms  parboiled  and  cut  in 
bits,  a bunch  of  parfley,  onions,  half  a clove  of  garlick,  and  a 
little  butter,  turn  it  a few  times  over  the  fire,  fhakc  in  a little 
flour,  and  moiflen  the  whole  with  half  a glafs  of  white  wine,  a 
little  cullis,  and  fome  broth  ; let  it  boil  half  an  hour,  take  off  tin* 
fat,  and  feafon  it  with  fait  and  pepper;  if  you  have  any  eggs 
without  the  fliell,  boil  them  an  inftant  in  water,  take  off  the  (kin, 
and  put  them  into  the  ragout  to  boil  up. 

Lamb  u la  Dauphin. 

TAKE  a leg  or  fhoulder  of  houfe  lamb,  bone  it,  and  let  it  be 
nicely  forced,  then  few  the  forced  meat  in,  that  the  lamb  may 
keep  its  fhape ; put  it  in  a flewpan,  with  herbs  and  roots,  with 
fome  good  broth,  and  let  it  gently  braize  tor  two  hours  and  a 
halt,  when  done,  glaze  it,  and  ferve  with  a fauce  piquanle. 

Cliuntilla  Bajkct. 

TAKE  a pint  of  fugar,  boil  it  up  to  a crack,  then  have  fome 
-ratafees  Teady  to  join  together  with  the  fugar,  into  what  (liape 
you  choofe,  when  done,  fill  it  with  whipt  cream  and  bifeuits  fouk- 
ed  in  wine. 

Salmis  of  Eels.  . 

TAKE  off  the  fpinc  and  gut,  wa(li  them,  fricafee  them  like 
chickens,  and  ferve  them  up  with  brown  fauce,  of  fmall  onions, 
mulbrooms,  and  a glafs  of  white  or  red  wine. 

Fillet  of  Mutton  a la  Chevreuil. 

LET  your  mutton  be  boned  and  laid  the  over-night  in  fweet 
oil,  vinegar,  and  red  wine,  with  plenty  of  fvveet  herbs  rubbed 
over  it;  take  it  out  the  next  day,  put  it  into  braize  with  fome 
good  broth  ; let  it  go  on  till  tender,  then  take  it  out,  lkim  off  the 
fat ; reduce  your  fauce,  and  ferve  it  up  with  your  mutton. 

Fillets  of  Soles  en  Bejhamel. 

LET  the  fillets  of  your  foies  be  nicely  bailed  in  butter,  and 
have  good  broth  ready  to  throw'  them  into ; make  your  befliamel 
of  fome  good  cream  and  flour  flirred  over  the  fire  till  it  begins 
to  thicken;  feafon  with  pepper,  fait,  a little  mace,  and  fomc 
parfley ; let  them  boil  well  up  together,  and  ferve  it  up  hot. 

Piece  Monte 

CONSISTS  of  feveral  pieces  of  pa  dry  joined  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  perfons  tafle,  may  be  made  into  temples,  trees, 
&c.  and  is  joined  with  fugar. 

Pol  a Vent  of  Applts. 

MAKE  a compote  of  apples,  and  put  it  into  your  vol  a vent, 
which  mull  be  cut  out  of  a piece  of  light  puff  pafle,  and  baked  ; 
you  may  cut  the  pafte  either  out  a iquaro,  according  to  your 
diflies,  when  the  pafle  is  baked,  you  mufl  put  in  the  apples. 

• Gateau  Mille  Fcuille 

CONSISTS  of  feveral  pieces  of  puff-pafle,  lodged  one  upon 
another,  with  fweetmeats  between. 
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Geefe  and  Fowls,  to  pot 
Gerkins  to  pickle 
German  Fritters 
Giblets,  to  (lew 


Gateau  Noga 
Gateau  Millcfieulle 
Geefe  to  boil 


253 

448 

34 


Page 

53 
>o5 
146 
18  P 

317 

365 


398 
284 
262 

201 

84 

-r,e  - ^5 

aoup  - 1 j 

Ginger  Candied  - 252 

Wine  - 207 

Gingerbread  Cakes  - 214 

Golden  Pippins,  to  preferve  243 
to  pickle  274 

Goofeberry  Sauce  , u8 

Jam  - 230 

to  preserve  - - 246 
in  Imitation  of 

Hops  - 247 

Fooi  - 305 

Wine  - 308 

Pafte  - 257 

to  keep  299 

Grenade  of  Veal  - 123 

Grapes,  to  preferve  - 242 

to  pickle  - 274 

to  keep  - 299 

Wine  - 312 

Grateful  Pudding  - 176 

Gravy  Soup  - 9,  19 

Gravies,  Culiifes,  and  other  Sau- 
ces, 112 — A very  rich  Gravy, 
ib. — Brown  Gravy,  ib. — Sauce 
Italian,  113 — Sauce  Piquante,  ib. 
— A Cullis  for  all  Sorts  of  Ra- 
goosand  rich  Sauces,  ib. — A Fa- 
mily Cullis,  1 1 4. — A white  Cul- 
lis, ib. — A Cullis  for  Fifh,  ib. 

■ — Ham  Sauce,  115. — Effenceof 
Ham,  ib. — Sauce  for  any  kind  of 
roaft  Meat,  116.  — Sauce  for 
Lamb,  ib. — Saucefor  moft  Kinds 
of  Fifh,  ib. — A White  Sauce,  ib. 
— Sauce  Nonpareil,  ib. — Sauce 
a-la-Menehout,  117.  — Egg 

Sauer; 
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Page 

Sauce,  ib— Btead  Sauce,  ib.— 
Anchovy  Sauce,  ib. — Shrimp 
Sauce,  ib. — Oyfter  Sance,  ib. — 
To  melt  Butter,  118. — Caper 
Sauce,  ib. — Shalot  Sauce,  ib. — 
Lemon  Sauce  for  boiled  fowls, 
ib. — Goofeberry  Sauce,  ib. — 
Fennel  Sauce,  ib. — Mint  Sauce, 
119 — A relifhing  Sauce,  ib. — 
To  crifp  Parfley,  ib.— Sauce  for 
Wild  Ducks,  Teal,  Ac.  ib. — 
41  Pontiff  Sauce,  ib.—Afpic  Sauce, 

ib. — Forcemeat  Balls,  1 20 

Lemon  Pickle,  ib. Sauce 

Haihc,  446. — Sauce  Robert^  17. 
Lobller  Sauce,  ib. 


Green  Caps 

220 

Peafe  to  keep  till 

Chriftmas 

700 

Green  Gatge  Plumbs  to  prc- 

fcrve,  ■243. — Dried 

253 

H 

Hams,  to  boil 

27 

to  roaft 

5 3 

Effence  of 

3 3 5 

to  cure 

290 

the  Yorkfhire  Way 

eqt 

New  England  ditto 

ib. 

Mutton 

292 

Veal 

ib. 

Beef 

293 

to  carve 

372 

TTam  fauce 

114 

Hare  Soup 

39 

Hares,  to  roaft 

57 

to  hafh  - 

95 

to  jugg  95* 

354 

Pie 

187 

to  pot 

283 

to  trufs 

349 

to  carve 

366 

Harrico  of  Mutton  - 

3 34 

Hart  (horn  Cream 

225 

Jelly 

2321 

1 ladling  Ihitclter’s  Meat  9 1 . — 

Calf’s 

Plead,  ib. — Minced  Veal, 
Mutton  halhed 

92 — 

93 

Hafhing  Poultry  and  Game, 

93~ 

Turkies,  ib. Fowls, 

04— 

Chickens,  94 Partridge  or 

E X. 

Page 

Woodcocks,  ib. — Wild  Ducks, 
ib.— Hares,  95— Hare  Jugged, 


ib. — Venifon,  ib. 
Hally  Pudding 

168 

Fritters. 

198 

Helge  Hog 

237 

tierb  Pudding 

l65 

Herrings,  to  boil 

42 

to  bake 

62 

to  broil 

71 

to  fry 

78 

Pie 

395 

to  pot 

289 

Hodge  Podge 

37 

Hops  to  boil 

iSt 

Houfekeeper’s  Calendar  of 
the  various  Articles  of  Pro- 

vifion  for  the  different 
Months  in  the  Year 

375 

Herehound,  Candied 

253 

Houfe  Lamb,  Fore-Quarter 
of,  Jo  roaft 

48 

to  ragoo 

io4' 

Hunting  Pudding 

166 

I& J 

Jam,  Rafpberry 

230 

• Strawberry 

ib. 

Apricot 

ib. 

Goofeberry 

ib. 

Black  Currant 

31 

Jaunmange 

234 

Ice  Cream 

229 

Icings  for  Cakes 

231 

Jellies,  231 — Calf’s  Feet, 

ib— 

Hartfhorn,  232. — Orange, 

ib. — 

Fruit  in  Jelly,  233.— -1 

dlanc- 

mange,  ib! — Jaunmange,  : 

234— 

Black  Currant,  ib.— Ribband. 

235 — Savory  Jelly,  ib. 
Indian  Pickle 

27X 

Infefts,  Cotnpofition  to  de- 

ft roy 

427 

K 

Kidney  Beans,  to  boil 

160 

to  pickle 

267 

Kitchen  Garden,  Directions 
for  the  Management  of  in 
the  various  Months  in  the 
Year 

413 

L 

Lady  Sunderland’s  Pudding 

176 

Lamo, 


INDEX 


Pape 

Lamb,  Neck  or  Loin  of,  to  fry 

72 

G rafs,  to  boil 

27 

Leg  of,  to  boil 

3° 

to  road  - 

47 

Lamb,  Quarter  of,  forced 

137 

Pie 

181 

Fore-quarter,  to  carve 

368 

Lamb’s  Head,  to  drefs 

29 

Stones  to  fricaflee 

96 

Bits 

138 

Chops  en  Cafarole 

ib. 

Lamb  a-la- Dauphin 

448 

Lampreys,  to  fry 

77 

to  ftew 

39 

to  pot 

287 

Lagaroffa  Wine 

310 

Larks,  to  roaft 

54 

A-la-Francoife 

L53 

to  trofs 

349 

Lavender  Water 

320 

Lemon  Pudding 

i73 

Puffs  - - 

206 

Chcefe  cakes 

209 

Curtards 

211 

Cakes 

218 

Bifcuits 

219 

Cream 

224 

Syllabub 

23b 

Water 

322 

Peel  Candied 

252 

Wine 

31 1 

Sauce 

118 

Pickle 

1 20 

Tart 

191 

Brandy 

3" 

Lemonade  • - 

306 

Lettuce  and  Peafe,  to  ftew 

86 

Livers  of  Poultry  i to  ragoo 

i®5 

Lobfter,  to  roaft 

5« 

Pie 

i95 

to  pot 

289 

Sauce 

447 

Lorraine  Soup 

M 

15 

Macaroni  Soup 

1 1 

Macaroons 

220 

Mackarel,  to  boil 

41 

to  bake 

64 

to  broil 

69 

to  collar 

282 

Mackarel  to  carve  - 370 

Made  Dirties  of  Butcher’s  Meat, 
121. — Bombarded  Veal,  ib. — 
Fricandeau  of  Veal,  ib.— Veal 
Olives,  122.  — Grenadines  of 
Veal,  ib. — Veal  Cutlets  en  Pa- 
pilotes,  122. — Porcupine  of  a 

Bread  of  Veal,  ib. Veal 

a-la-Bourgeoife,  123. Calf’s 

Head  Surprife,  124. — A Calf’s 
Pluck,  ib — Loin  of  Veal  in 
Epigram,  1 25 — Pillow  of  Veal, 
ib. — Shoulder  of  Veal  a-la- 
Piedmontoife,  125. Sweet- 

breads of  Veal,  a-la-Dauphine, 
126.  — Sweetbreads  en  Gordi- 
neere,  ib. — Sweetbreads  a-la- 
daub,  127. — Scotch  Collops,  ib. 
Beef  Collops,  128. — Beef  a-la- 
daub.ib. — BeefTremblant,  129. 
Beef  kidnies  a-la-Bourgeoife,  ib. 
Beet  a la-mode,  ib. — Beef  a-Ia- 
Royal,  1 30. — Beef  Olives,  ib. — 

Bouille  Beef,  131. Portugal 

Beef,  ib. — Sirloin  of  Beef  en 

Epigram,  ib. The  infide  of 

a Sirloin  of  Beef  forced,  132. — 
A Round  of  Beef  forced,  ib. — 
Beef  Steaks  rolled,  133.-  - - 
Beef  Rump  en  Maielotte,  ib. — 

Beef  Efcarlot,  ib. Tongue 

and  Udder  forced,  134. 

Tripe  a-la-Kilkenny,  ib. 

Harrico  of  Mutton,  ib — Shoulder 
of  Mutton  furprifed,  134. — To 
drefs  the  Umbels  of  a Deer,  1 35. 
Mutton  kebobbed,  ib.  — Leg 
of  Mutton  a-la-haut-gout,  ib. 
Leg  of  Mutton  roatted  with 
Oyrters,  ib.  — — Shoulder  of 

Mutton  en  Epigram.  136. 

Sheeps  Rumps  and  Kidneys, 

jb. Mutton  Rumps  a-la- 

braife,  ib. Mutton  Chops 

in  difguife,  137. — A Shoulder 
of  Mutton  called  Hen  and 
Chickens,  ib. — A Quarter  of 
Lamb  forced,  ib.  — Lamb’s  Bits, 
138. — Lamb  s-la-Befhamel,  ib. 
Lamb  Chops  cn  Cafarole,  ib. — 
Barba- 
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Page 

Barbacued  Pig,  *39- A Pig 

au  Pete  Duillet,  ib. A Pig 

Matelote,  140.—  SheepsTrotters 
en  Gratten,  ib. 

Made  Difhes  of  Poultry,  &c. — 
Turkey  a-la-daub,  1 4 1 . — Turkey 
in  a Hurry,  ib. — Fowls,  a-la- 
braife,  1 42. — Fowls  forced,  ib. — ; 

Fowls,  marinaded,  ib. — 

thickens  chiringrate,  143. 

Chickens  a-la-braife,  ib. 


Chickens  in  Savoury  Jelly,  144 
Pullets  a-la-Sainte  Menehout,  ib. 
Ducks  a-la-braife,  145 — Ducks 

a-la-mode,  146. Ducks  a la- 

Francoife,  ib. — A Goofe  a la- 
mode,  ib. A Goofe  mari- 
naded, 147 Pigeons  Com- 
pote, ib. French  Pupton 

of  Pigeons,  148 -Pigeons  a 

la-braife,  ib. Pigeons  au 

Poife,  ib. Fricandeau  of 

Pigeons,  149. Pigeons  a-la- 

daub,  ib. — Pigeons  a-la-Souffcl, 

150. Pigeons  in  a Hole,  ib. 

Jugged  Pigeons,  ib. Par- 

tridges a-la-braife,  151. — Phea- 

fants,  ditto,  ib.  Snipes  or 

Woodcocks,  in  Surtout,  152. 
Snipes,  with  Purflain  Leaves, 
ib. — Larks  a-la-Franctiife,  153. 

Florentine  Hares,  ib. 

Ditto  Rabbits,  154. Jugged 

Hare,  ib.- Rabbits  fur- 

prifed,  ib. Rabbits  in  Cafe- 

role,  155 — Macaroni,  ib. 

Amulets,  ib. — Amulets  of  Af- 

paragus,  ib. Oylter  Loaves, 

ib. — Mufhrpom  Loaves,  156. — 
Eggs  and  Brocoli,  ib. — Spinach 
and  Eggs,  ib. — To  make  Rame- 
. quins,.  157. 

Made  Wines  - - 

Maigre  Soup 
Mallards,  to  carve 
Mangoes,  to  pickle 
Marangles,  to  make 
Marketing,  directions  for, 

Articles  in  Seafon  in  the 
different  Months 
No.  XII. 


Page 

235 

lb. 

ib. 

256 

164 

316 

*7$ 

*3 

189 

i>9 

295 

23 


Marmalade,  Orange 
Apricot 
Quince 
Tranfparent 
Marrow  Pudding 
Mead  Wine 
Millet  Pudding 
Milk  Soup 

with  onions 
Mince  Pies 
Mint  Sauce 
Mock  Brawn 

Turtle  Soup 

Moonfhine  in  Confection- 
ary 

Moor  Game,  to  pot 
Muffins,  to  make 
Mulberry  Wine 
Mullets,  to  boil 
to  fry 

Mufcels,  to  ftew 
to  ragoo 

Muftard  to  make 
Mufhrooms,  to  fricaffee 
to  ragoo 
Loaves 
to  pickle 
Catchup 
Powder 
to  keep 

to  pickle  for  ufe 
in  long  voyages  389 
21 


258 

286 

392 

3°9 

4l 

78 

90 

107 

447 

101 

107 

156 

270 

ib. 

ib. 

300 


3°7 

16 

374 

261 

447 

3.30 

373 


Mutton  Broth 

a-la-chevreuil 
to  boi^ 
to  roaft 

Haunch  of,  to  drefs 
like  Venifon 
Steaks,  to  broil 
hafhed 
to  ragoo 
Harrico  of 
Shoulder  furprifed 
Kebobbed 
a-la-haut-gaut 
roafted,  with  Oyflers 
Shoulder  of  cn 
Epigram 

Rumps  a-la-braife 
Chops  in  Difguile 


M 


448 
28 
47 

ib. 

65 

93 
105 

*34 
ib. 
ib. 

\35 
ib. 

; 36 
ib. 

*37 
Mutton 
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Mutton  Shablder  of,  called 

Hen  and  Chickens  ib 
Pie  . 180 

to  carve  368,  370 

Breaft  of,  to  collar  279 

Hams  - 202 

N 

Nil!  urtiu ms,  to  pickle  - 269 
Neat’s  Tongue  (tewed  8 

to  fricaffee  96 

to  cure  293 

O 

Oatmeal  Pudding  - 168 

Olive  Pie  - 182 

Onions,  to  pickle  - 266 

Orange  Pudding  - 172 

Tarts  - 191 , 205 

Cuftard  - 211 

Cakes  - 217 

Creatn 

Jelly  - 232 

to  preferve  - 244 

Peel,  candied  252 

Compote  - 254 

Chips  -2  55 

Marmalade  ib, 

Poflet  - 302 

ine  4 > 310 

Brandy  - 31, 

VV  a ter  - 322 

Ornaments  in  Confdflionary  257 
Orgeat  - 306 

Ox  Palates,  to  broil  - 66 

to  (tew  82 

to  marinate  ib. 

to  pickle  277 

Ox  Tongues,  ro  fry  - 73 

Feet  or  Cow-Heel,  to 
' fry  - ib. 

Oxford  S.iflfagcs,  to  make  2Q7 

Oytters,  to  fry  0 - 78 

en  Bellnmcl  447 

to  (tew  - 90 

Scolloppcd  ib-. 

to  fricaffee  - 100 

To  ragoo  106 

Sauce  - 117 

Loaves  - 155 

‘ to  pickle  - 276 

Soup  - 20 

5 • 


E X. 


Panada,  to  make 
Pancakes 

Cream 

Rice 

Pink  coloured 
Clara 

Par  (ley,  to  crifp 
ro  pickle 
Parfnips,  to  boil 
Partridge  Soup 
Partridges,  to  boil 
to  roaft 
to  flew 
to"ha(h 
a-la-braife 
to  trufs 
to  carve 

Pafte,  Puff 

Short  Cruft 


Page 

303 

196 
ib. 
ib. 

197 

ib. 
1 18 
272 

161 

J9 

34 

35 

85 

94 

J5i 

34* 

364 

179 

ib. 


good  one  for  large  Pies  ib. 
a Handing  Crult  for 

great  Pies  - 180 

for  Tarts  - jb. 

for  Cuftards  . jb. 

Rafpberry  - 357* 

Currant  - jb. 

Gooftberry  jb. 

atti'-'s  - 188,  194 

Reaches,  to  preferve  - 240 

Dried  - 2r0 

to  pickle  - 273 

Pears,  compote  of  - 254 

'cafe  Pudding  to  make  44- 

Peafc  and  Lettuce,  to  (tew  86 

Francois  . 

Green,  to  keep  till 

Chriftmas  - 298 

Soup,  White  X1 

Green  . 12 

Penny  royal  Water  g2l 

Peppermint  Water  - jb. 

Perch,  to  boil  . 

Petit  Patties  _ 204 

Pheafaots,  to  boil  3^ 

to  roaft  . 55 

to  flew  85 

a-la-braze  - 151 

to  trufs  348 

to  carve  - 364 

Piccalilli* 
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Page 

Piccalillo,  or  Indian  pickle  271 

Pickling,  Mangoes  - 261 

Gerkins  262 

Cucumbers  - 263 

Ditto  in  Slices  ib. 
Walnuts  264 

Red  Cabbage  266 
Onions  - ib. 

Samphire  267 

Kidney  Beans  267 

Barberries  - 268 

Beet  Roots  ib. 

Radifh  Pods  ib. 

Cauliflower  - 269 

Artichoke  bottoms  ib. 

Nafturtiums  ib. 

Mulhrooms  270 

Catchup  ib. 
Powder  ib. 
Walnut  Catchup  271 
Indian  - ib. 

Afparagus  - 272 

Parfley  - ib. 

Elder  Buds  - 273 

Peaches,  and|Codlins  ib. 
Golden  Pippins  274 
Grapes  - ib. 

'Red  Currants  275 

Caveach  - ib. 

Smelts  - 276 

Oyfters  - ib. 

Artificial  Anchovies  277 
Ox  Palates  ib. 

Piece  Monte,  to  make  448 

Pics,  made  of  Butcher’s  Meat, 

180 — Beef  Steak  Pies,  ib. 

Mutton  Pic,  ib. Veal  Pie, 

181 A rich  Veal  Pie,  ib  — 

Lamb  or  Veal  Pies  in  high 
Tafte,  ib. — Vcnifon  Pally,  182 

Olive  Pie,  ib. Calf’s  Head 

Pie,  ib. — Calf’s  Feet  Pie,  183 
Sweetbread  Pie,  ib. — Chefhire 

Pork  Pie,  184 Devogfhlre 

Squab  Pie,  ib. 

Pies,  made  of  Poultry,  See.  184. 

A plain  Goofe  Pie,  ib 

Giblet  Pie,  185 Duck  Pie, 

ib. — Pigeon  Pie,  ifc. Chick- 
en Pie,  ib. Partridge  Pie, 

180 — —Iiare  Pie,  187 — Rabbit 


Page 

Pie,  ib. — Fine  Patties,  188. — 
To  make  any  fort  of  Timbale,  ib* 

Pies,  made  of  Fruit,  &c.— » 

Apple  Pie,  189 Apple  Tarr, 

ib. — Cherry  Pie,  190 — Mince 

Pies,  ib. Orange  or  Lemon 

Tart,  191 — Tart  de  Moi,  ib. 
Artichoke  Pie,  ib. — Vermicelli 
Pie,  ib. 

Pies,  made  of  Fijh,  cSV. Eel 

Pie,  193 — Turbot  Pie,  ib. 

Soal  Pie,  ib. Fluunder  Pie, 

193 — Carp  Pie,  194 Tench 

Pie,  ib. -Trout  Pie,  194 — 

Salmon  Pier  195— Herring  Pie, 
ib. — Lobfter  Pie,  ib. 


Pig,  to  roaft 

49 

to  bake 

60 

Barbacued 

1 39 

au  pere  duillet 

ib. 

Matelote  *> 

140 

to  collar 

281 

to  carve 

368 

Pigs  Pettitoes,  to  drefs 

30 

Feet  and  ears  to  ragoo 

104 

to  foufe 

296 

Pigeons,  to  boil 

34 

to  roall 

54 

to  broil 

66 

to  (lew 

85 

to  fricaffee 

97 

Compote 

147 

French  Pupton  of 

ib. 

a-la-braife 

148 

. au  poife 

ib. 

Fricandeau  of 

ib. 

a-la-daub 

ib. 

a-la-Souffel 

150 

in  a Hole 

ib. 

Jugged 

ib. 

Pie 

185 

to  pot 

286 

to  trufs 

347 

to  carve 

364 

Breeding  and  Ma- 

nagement of 

398 

Pike,  to  boil 

40 

to  bake  with  forcemeat 

6 3 

to  flew 

88 

fricandeau  of 

ib. 

tfi  pot 

288 

3 M 2 Pillow 

Pillow  of  Veal 
Fine  Apple,  to  prefervc 
Pink -coloured  Pancakes 
Piftachio  Cream 
Plaice  to  boil 
Plumb  Porridge,  to  keep 
Pudding 

Cakes  Little  ditto 
Pollenta  to  make 
Pompadour  Cream 
Poppy  Water 
Pontiff  Sauce 

Porcupine  of  a Bread  of 
Veal 

Pork  pickled  to  boil 
Pork,  to  road 

Chops,  to  broil 
to  pickle 
to  carve 
Portable  Soup 
Portugal  Cakes 
Poflets 

Potatoes,  to  fry 
to  boil 
pudding 

on  the  culture  of 
to  prefervc 
Potting  Venifon 
Hares 
Veal 

Marble  Veal 
Tongues 
Geeie  and  Fowls 
Beef 

Pigeons 
Woe  dcocks 
Moor  Game 
Small  Birds 
Eds 

Lampreys 

Smelts 

Pike 

Salmon 

Lobdcrs 

Shrimps 

Herrings 

Chars 

Poultry,  Management  of. 
General  obfervations  on, 
Pound  Cake 
Prawns,  to  dew 


N D 
Page 
1 24 
24  1 
196 

227 
42 

2V 

l68 

2l6 

446 

228 
322 

Il8 

122 

3° 

49 

66 

295 

374 

25 

215 

302 

15 

161 

171 

43l 

43- 

283 
ib. 

284 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

285 

286 
ib. 
ib. 

287 

ib. 

ib. 

288 
ib. 
ib. 

289 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

394 

402 

213 

9° 
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Prefcrving  Apricots 
Peaches 
Quinces 


Page 

240 

ib. 

ib. 


241 
ib. 

242 
ib. 

243 

ib. 


Barberries 
Pine  Apples 
Grapes 
Cherries 
Green  Codlins 
Golden  Pippins 
Green  Gage  Plumbs  ib 
Oranges  244 

Rafpberries  245 

Strawberries  ib. 

Currants  in  Bunches  246 
Goofeberries  ib. 

Ditto  in  Imita- 
tion of  Hops  247 
Damfons  - 248 

Walnuts  ib. 

Cucumbers  249 

Drippiugou  voyages  383 
Prune  Pudding  - 167 

Pruffian  Cakes  „ 215 

Puddings  Billed,  162 Bread 

Pudding,  ib.- Batter  Pud- 

ding, 163 — Cudard  Pudding, 

• 64 Quaking  Pudding,  ib. 

Sago  Pudding,  ib. Marrow 

Pudding,  ib. Bifcnit  Pud- 
ding, ib. —Almond  Pud- 
ding, 165 Tanfey  Pudding, 

ib. Herb  Pudding,  ib. 

Spinach  Pudding,  166. — Cream 
Pudding,  ib.- Hunting  Pud- 
ding, ib. Steak  Pudding, 

167 — Calf’s  Feet  Pudding,  ib. 
Prune  Pudding,  ib. — Plumb 
Pudding,  168. — Hafly  Pudding, 

ib. — Oatmeal  Pudding,  ib. 

Suet  Pudding,  168. Veal 

Suet  Pndding,  169.. — Cabbage 

Pudding,  ib. A Spoonful 

Pudding,  ib White  Pud- 
dings in  Skins,  ib. Apple 

Pudding,  170 Apple  Dump- 

lins,  ib. Suet  Dumplins,  ib. 

Rafpberry  Dumplins,  ib. 

Yeaft  Dumplins,  170. Nor- 
folk Dumplins,  171. Hard 

Dumplins,  ib Potatoe  Pud- 

ding, ib.— Black  Puddings,  171. 

Puddings 
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Puddings  Baked,  172 Vermi- 
celli Pudding,  ib. Sweat- 

meat  Pudding,  ib. Orange 

Pudding,  ib.  — Lemon  Pud- 
ding,173. Aimond  Pudding, 

ib. — Rice  Pudding,  ib 

Millet  Pudding,  175 Oat 

Pudding,  ib. Tranfparent; 

Pudding,  ib.  — French  Barley 
Pudding,  ib. Potatoe  Pud- 

ding,. ib.  — Lady  Sunderland’s 
Pudding,  176 Citron  Pud- 
ding, ib. Chefnut  Pudding, 


ib — Quince  Pudding,  ib. 
Cowflip  Pudding,  177— Cheefc- 

curd  Pudding,  ib. —Apple 

Pudding,  ib. Newmarket 

Pudding,  178 A Grateful 

Pudding,  ib. — Carrot  Pudding, 
ib. — Yorkfhire  Putting,  ib. 


Puff's,  Sugar 
Lemon 
Almond 
Chocolate 
Curd 
Wafers 

Pullets  a la  Sainte  Mene- 
hout 

.CL 

Quaking  Pudding 
Queen’s  Cakes. 

Quince  Wine 
Quinces,  to  preferve 
Marmalade 
Compote  of 
R 

Rabbits,  to  boil 
to  roatl 

to  fiicaffec,  White 
Brown 


Florendine 
Surprifed 
in  Cafierolc 
Pie 

to  trufs 
to  carve 

Management  of 
Radifh  Pods,  to  pickle 
Ragout  Meld 
Ragooing,  102. — Breaft  of  Veal, 

ib.— Neck  of  Veal,  103 

Sweetbreads,  ib. — Calf’s  Feet, 
104 — Pigs  Feet  and  Fan,  ib, — 
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ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
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3 44 
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216 

33  3 
240 

255 

254 

33 

55 

98 

ib. 

354 
ib. 

355 

1 87 

350 

374 

4°3 

268 

448 
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Fore-Quattcr  of  Houfc-Lamb, 
ib. — Beef,  ib. — Mutton,  105. 
Ragoos  of  Poultry,  Vegetables, 

isle. A Goofe,  105— Livers 

of  Poultry,  106 Oyfters,  ib. 

Mufcels,  107 — Mufhrooms,  ib. 
Artichoke  Bottoms,  108 — Af- 
paragus,  ib.  — Cucumbers,  ib. 
— Cauliflowers,  >09 — Fiench- 
Beans,  ib. — Endive,  ib.  — Cab- 
bage Force-meagre,  110  

Af paragus  forced  in  French 
Rolls,  111^ — Peafe  Francoife,  ib. 


Raifin  Wine 

307 

Ramequins  to  make 

- 357 

Rafpberry  Dumplins 

170 

Fritters 

201 

Tart 

203 

C ream 

228 

Jam 

230 

Parte 

257 

Wine 

31® 

Brandy  - 

333 

Rafpherries,  to  preferve 

245 

Ratafia  Cakes 

217 

Cream 

228 

Refioles  to  make 

446 

Rheubarb  Tarts 

204 

Rheubarb  cakes,  candied 

254 

Ribband  Jelly 

235 

Rice  Soup 

1 4 

Pudding 

174 

Pancakes 

196 

. Fritters 

199 

Chcefecakcs 

208 

Curtards 

21 1 

Cakes 

214 

Milk 

305 

Roafting  Butcher’s  Meat, 

45 

Beef,  47 Mutton  and  Lamb, 

ib. Haunch  of  Mutton  dref- 

fed  like  Venifon,  ib. — 

— Fore- 

Quarter  of  Houfe  Lamb,  48 — 
’longues  or  Udders,  ib. — Veal, 

ib. Pork,  49,  Sucking  Pigs, 

ib. — Calf’s  Head,  51  — Ham, 
or  Gammon  of  Bacon,  ib. 

Roafting  Poultry,  52 — Turkies,  ib. 
Fowls,  ib.— Chickens,  53-Green 
Geefe,  ib. — A Stubble  Goofe, 

ib. Ducks,  54 — Pigeons,  ib. 

Larks,  ib. — Rabbits,  55 — 

Pheafants  and  Partridges,  ib. — 
Woodcocks 
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Woodcocks  or  Snipes,  56 

Puffs  and  Rees,  ib. Hares, 

57 Venifon,  ib. 

Roafling  Fiji,  58 Sturgeon, 

ib* Lobfter,  ib. 

Rofe  Wine 
Water 

Rofes,  Sugar  of,  in  various 
Figures 

S 

Sack  Poffet  , . 

Saddle  of  Mutton,  to  carve 
Saffron  Cakes  - • 

Sago  - 

Pudding 

Salmon,  to  boil  ..  •_ 
to  bake 
to  broil 
Pie 

to  collar 
to  pot 
to  carve 

Samphire  to  pickle 
Savory  Jelly  , 

Sauce  Hafbd,  to  make-'-  - 
Robert 
Lobfter 
Sauce  Italian 
Piquante 
lor  Lamb 
White 
Nonpareil 
a-la-Mcnehout 
for  ronft  Meat 
lor  moll  kinds  of  Filh 
for  Wild  Ducks,  &c. 
Saufages,  to  fry 

to  make  - 

Oxford 
Bologna 

Scotch  Barley  Broth 
Collops 
SecdCake 
Sbalot  Sauce 

Sheep’s  Romps  and  Kidneys 
Shrew  fbury  Cakes 
Shrimps,  to  ftetv 
faucc 
to  pot 

Sk3xt,  to  fricaffee 
Skirrets,  to  fiicaffee 
Smelts,  to  frv 
Smelts,  to  pickle 
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1 1 3 
ib. 
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116 

ib. 
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1 16 
ib. 
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15 

12  7-' 
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1 36 

21 0 
90 
1 16 
289 
100 
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77 
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288 

307 
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258 

39 
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77 
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Smelts,  to  pot 
Smyrna  Currrant  Wine 
Snipes,  to  broil  - • - 
to  roaft 
in  furtout 

with  Purflain  leaves 
to  trufs 
Snow  Balls 

a Difti  of 
Soals,  to  boil 

fillets  of,  en  belhamel 
to  fry 
to  (lew 
to  fricaffee 
Pie 

Solomon’s  Temple  in  Flum- 
mery 

Soups  and  Broths,  5— Vermicelli 
Soup,  6 — Soups  a-la-reine,  7. 
Soup  Creffy,  8 — Tranfparent 

Soup,  ib. Almond  Soup,  9 

Soup  Sante,  or  gravy  Soup,  ib. 

Soup  and  Bouille,  "10 Ox 

Check  Soup,  ib. Macaroni 

Soup,  11— Calf’s  Head  Soup, 
ib.  -Peas  Soup,  ib.- -■  —White 

ditto,  12 — Green  ditto,  ib. 

Onion  Soup,  13 — Milk  Soup, 

ib.. Milk  Soup  with 

Onions,  14 — Rice  Soup,  ib. — 
Scotch  Barley  Broth,  15-^Soup 
Lorraine,  ib — Soup  Maigre,  16 
— Giblet  Soup,  17 — Hodge 
Podge  Soup,  ib. — Cow  Heel 
Soup,ib.~\\  hitcSoup,  1 8— Gravy 

Soup,  19 Spring  Soup,  ib. 

Hare  Soup,  ib. — Partridge  Soup, 
ib- — Cray  Fifh  Soup,  20. — Eel 
Soup,  ib. — Oyftcr  Soup,  ib. — 
Mutton  Btoth,  21 — Beef  Broth, 
ib  — Beef  Drink,  ib. — Strong 

Beef  Broth,  to  keep,  22 

Veal  Broth,  ib. — Chicken  Broth, 
ib.  Spring  Broth,  ib.—  Plumb 

Porridge  to  keep,  23 Mock 

Turtle  Soup,  ib. — Portable,  25 


Spanifh  Cream 
Spinach,  to  boil 

with  Eggs' 
Pudding  - 
Tarts 

Spoonful  Pudding 
Sponge  Bifctiits 
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1 60 

156 

16  6 
204 
169 
219 
Spring 


Spring  Broth  - rage  23 

Stag’s  Heart  Water  324 

Steak  Padding  - 167 

Steeple  Cream  - 22b 

Stewing  Butcher's  Meat,  79 

Fillet  of  Veal,  ib.— Bread  of 

Veal,  ib. — Knuckle  of  Veal,  ib. 
Keck  of  Veal,  ib. — Calf’s  Head, 
80 — Calf’s  Liver,  ib. — ’Rump 
of  Beef,  81 — BeefSteaks,  ib. — 

Beef  Gobbets,  ib. Neat’ 

Tongue,  82 — Ox  Palates,  ib. 

Stewing  Poultry,  83 Tur 

kies,  ib.— Fowls,  ib. — Chick- 
ens, 83 — Goofe  Giblets,  84 
Ducks,  ib. — Ducks  with  Green 
Peas,  84 — Pigeons,  85 — Phea 

fants,  ib. Partridges,  85- 

Cucumbers,  86 Peafe  and 

Lettuce,  86 

Stewing  Fijh,  87 Carp  and 

Tench, ib. — Barbel,  87 — Trout, 
88  — Pike,  ib.  — Cod,  89 
Soals,  Plaife  and  Flounders,  89 
Lampreys  and  Eels,  ib.- 
Prawns,  Shrimps,  or  Cray  Fifh, 

ib.  — Oyders,  ib. Oydcrs 

Scolloped,  ib. — Mufcels,  ib. 
Strawberry  Fritters 
jam 
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200 
2 3° 
245 
43 
58 
168 
170 
205 
221 

OOO 


Strawberries,  to  preferve 
Sturgeon,  to  boil 
to  road 
Suet  Pudding 

Dumplins  * 

Sugar  Puffs 

Sugars,  Method  of  Preparing 
Sugars,  Devices  in 
Supper  (Bail)  for  twenty  people  385 
Suppers  of  tour  Articles 
Surfeit  Water 
Sweetbreads,  to  fry 

to  fricaffee 
to  ragoo 
a-la-dauphine 
en  Gordiniere 
- a-la-daub 

Pie 

Sweetmeat  Pudding 
Syllabub,  Whipt 

Solid  '- 
Lemon 
Everkft'ng 


386 

322 

96 
103 
1 26 

126 

1 27 
183 
172 
235 

ib. 
ib. ) 
ib.  1 


Tanfey  Pudding 
Fritters 
Tart  de  Moi 
Rafpberry 

Tart,  Green  Almond 
Angelica 
Rheubajb 
Spinach 
Petit  Patties 
Orange  191, 

Chocolate 
Tea  Cream 
Tench,  to  fry 
Pie 

Thornback,  to  fricaffee 
Tongue  to  drefs 

and  Udder  forced 
to  pot 

Tranfparcnt  foup 

Pudding 
Marmalade 
Treacle  Water 
Tripe,  to  fry 

to  fricaffee 
a-Ia-Kilkenny 
foufed 
Trout,  to  boil 
to  broil 
to  dew 
Pie-  - 
Trufftng  Turkies 
Fowls 
Chickens 
Geefe 
Pigeons 
Wild  Fowl 
Pheafants 
Partridges 
Woodcocks 
Snipes 
Larks 
Hares 
Rabbits 

Turbot,  to  boil,  36 — to  bake,U63 
to  fry,  75— Pie,  193 
Turkey,  to  boil,  31 — to  road,  53 
to  dew,  83 — to  hath,  93 — a-Ia- 
daub,  141 — in  a Hurry,  ib.i — 
foufed,  296 — to  trufs,  344 
Turkies,  management  of,  398 

Turnip  Wine  - y0Q 

Turtle  to  drefs  - 4, 

Vanilla 
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165 

199 

192 

203 
ib. 

204 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

205 
ib. 

227 
7b 
194 
190 
28,  48 

>34 

284 

8 

U75 

256 

324 

73 

97 

*34 

296 

40 

68 

88 

194 

344 

346 
ib. 

347 
ib. 

348- 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

349 

ib. 

35° 
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- 447 

79 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
71 
79 
92 
102 

103 
122 
123 
125 

125 

169 

- 181 

- 279 

284 
ib. 
292 
373 

Roots,  157 — To 
drefs  Afparagns,  158 — Arti- 

chokes, ib. — Brocoli,  ib. — Cau- 
liflowers, ib. — Green  Peas,  159 
Windfor  Beans,  ib. — Kidney 

Beans  160  — Spinach,  ib. 

Cabbages,  ib. — Turnips,  ib. 

Carrots,  161  — Parfnips  ib. 

Potatoes  ib.-_ — Potatoes  fcollop- 
ed,  ib. — Hops,  ib. 

Vegetables  to  keep 
Venifon,  to  boil 
to  roaft 
to  fry 
to  ha(h  - 
Pally 
to  collar 


Vanilla  cream,  to  make 
Veal  Broth,  22 — to  road,  48 
Fillet  of,  to  flew, 

Breaft  of  ditto 
Knuckle  of,  to  (lew 
Neck  of,  ditto 
Cutlets,  to  fry 
Neck,  of,  ditto 
Minced 
to  ragoo 
Neck  of 
Olives 

a-la-Bourgeoife 
Loin  of,  en  Epigram 
Shoulder  of,  a-la-Pied- 
montoife 
Suet  Pudding 

to  collar 
> to  pot 

to  marble 
Hams 
to  carve 
Vegetables  and 
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57 

7° 

95 

182 

278 


Venifon,  to  pot 
to  carve 

Vermicelli  Soup 

Pudding 

Vol  au  vent  a-la-financieur 
of  apples 

Voyages,  mode  of  preferring 
dripping  for  ufe  in 
Umbels  of  Deer,  to  drefs 
W 

Wafers,  to  make 
Walnuts,  to  preferve 
to  pickle 
Walnuts  to  keep 
Walnut  Catchup 
Water  Gruel 
Whigs 

Whipt  Cream 
Syllabub 
White  Soup 
White  Pot 

Rice  ditto 
White  Caudle, 

Brown,  ditto 
White  Wine  Whey 
White  Puddings  in  (kins 
Whitings  to  broil 
Wild  Ducks,  to  ha(h 
Fowl,  to  trufs 
Windfor  Beans,  to  boil 
Wine  Poflet 
to  mull 

Wines  made,  from  307  to 
Woodcocks,  to  boil  35 — to 
56 — io  furtout  152 — to 
-to  trufs 
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36 


94 — to  pot  28b 

to  carve,  374, 

Y 

Ycafl,  to  preferve 
Yorklhire  Pudding 
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Works  of  the  fame  Price,  and  the  Whole  will  be  comprized  in  only  Three  Volumes;  aithcAigh 
the  Original  Edition  made  Five  Large  Volumes  without  any  Copper-piates,  or  the  LIFE  and 
Writings  of  the  Author. 

*,f*  This  VV' l it,  being  already  completed  in  236  Numbers,  may  be  had  ele- 
gantly bound,  in  Three  Volumes,  or  in  weekly  Numbers,  by  one  or  more  at 
a Time,  as  may  fuit  the  Convenience  of  the  Purchaser. 
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The  following  lift  fit!  LAW  BOOKS  Have  been  umvcrfally  approved ; they  have  now  gone 
through  Several  Editions,  and  are  comfilelely  cfiublijhcd  as  Boohs  of  general  Reforl  upon 
thr: r r effective  Subjects.  The  prefent  Nenu  Editions  are  eonjuler ably  improved  Ey  the 
Addition  of  many  new  and  important  CASES,  and  are  submitted  to  the  Attention  of  Pro- 
JrJJional  Gentlemen  and  the  Public  at  large. 

— i — hi  One  Volume  8 vo.  Price  Hs.fi-.ced, 

The  Law  of  Wills,  Codicils,  and  Revocations, 

With  plain  and  familiar  Inftru&ions  for  Executors,  • Admihiftrators,  Devifees,  and 
Legatees.  Ineluding  great  Variety  of  Forms  of  Wills  anil  Codicils.  Calculated 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Public  in  general,  as  well  as  the  Profeflors  of  the  Law. 

The  fourth  Edition,  -with  Additions. 

By  EARDLEY  M IT  FORD,  Conveyancer. 


II. — -The  Sixth  Edition,  Price  'Is.fewed,  of 

A COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO 

Landlords,  Tenants,  and  Lodgers ; 

BEING 

A methodical  Arrangement  of  the  whole  Law  refpeiling  the  taking  or  letting  of  Lands, 
Houfes,  or  Apartments;  giving  Warning  or  Notice  to  quit;  ejecting;  seizing 
for  Rent;  Repairs,  &c.  With  l'orms  of  Leases,  Agreements,  Alignments,  Sur- 
renders, Receipts  for  Rent,  &c.  Communicated  in  an  easy  and  familiar  "Manner. 
By  ROBERT  SUTTON,  Efq.  Barrijler  at  Law. 

- — III. — Price  3s.Jiwed, 

THE  LAW  OF  BANKRUPTS, 

THEIR 

Creditors  and  Aflignees ; 

From  the  ijfuing  the  Commijfion  to  the  Allowance  and  Confirmation,  of  the  Certificate 

by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Containing  plain  and  familiar  Inftruftions  respecting  the  Choice  of  Aflignees,  proving 
Debts,  Examination  of  the  Bankrupt,  Difpofal  of  his  Eftate  and  Effe&s ; of  his 
Certificate,  Discharge,  and  Allowance. 

By  SOAME  WHITTAKER,  Efq.  Barrifter  at  Law. 

— IV. — In  One  Volume  Octavo,  Price  3s.  fewed,  ihq  Second  Edition  of 

The  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promiffory  Notes , Bank 
Notes,  Bankers'  Notes,  Drcfts  and  Checks. 

CONTAINING 

All  the  Statutes,  Cafes  at  Large,  Cuftoms  of  Merchants,  and  Decifions  in  the  Courts 
of  Law  and  Equity,  on  thofe  very  important  Subje&s. 

By  EDWARD  WINDHAM  MANNING,  Efq. 

— V. — Price  3s.  6d.  fewed,  the  Seventh  Edition,  of 

The  New  Complete  Parilh  Officer; 

Or,  A PERFECT  GUIDE 

To  Churchwardens,  Overseers,  Constables,  and  Pariflt  Olficers  of  every  Denomina- 
tion ; Alfo  the  Duty,  Sec.  of  the  Parfon,  Vicar,  Curate,  and  Pariflt  Clerk  ; forming  a 
Complete  Library  of  Parijh  Law. 

By  HENRY  CLAVEfcING,  Esq_.  Barrijler  at  Law. 

__VI. — hi  One  Volume,  OAuvo,  conjidrrubly  enlarged  and  improved, 

, PltlCE  3s;  6d.  SEWED, 

The  Country  Gentlemen's  Lawyer, 

FARMER’S  COMPLETE  LAW  LIBRARY. 

' t CONTAINING 

All  the  Laws  now  in  force  which  particularly  ielate  to  Country  Gentlemen,  Farmers, 
Clergymen,  Graziers,  and  Perlons  of  all  Denominations,  who  refide  principally  in 
the  Country;  down  to  the  present  Time  Including  the  whole  Law  respecting 
Waggons,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Wool,  Tithes,  Game,  Filhir.g,  Bridges,  W001J3,  In- 
closures,  Sec. 

By  WILLIAM  MARRIOTT,  Esc^.  Barrijler  at  Law. 

£5-  fhe  Whole  of  the  Six  preceding  Select  Treatifeson  the  tmjl  general  and 
important  Subjects  of  the  Law , map  be  had  together  in  One  Volume , Price  2L\f. 
bound j or  Ids.  and  6d.  in  Boards, 


I.YTTLETON’s 

NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

«— h . <*«  t fre“ 

Commencement  of  Hoitilities  With  France  in  1 803.- 

Illuttrated  ■with  upwards  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Engray mgs,  dcfcnptneof  the  mfi  prominent 
the  various  Reigns,  and, particularly, delineating  thcny.fi  remarkable 
1 Incidents  of  the  late  IV or. 

This  Day  is  publifhed,  (Price  only  Six- Pence ) 

. . . „ "h ( Lettcr-Preft.  elegantly  printed  jn  new  Letter,  and  Superfine  Demy 

l°^?,s33£su i 

* J'burfion y and  engraved  i-n  the  hi  ft  Stile,  by  C.  Warren • 

Nn  I 


( The  fucceeding  Numbers  to  be  publified  Weekly)  of 

A NEW  AND  COMPLETE 

Hiftory  of  England, 

Drawn  from  Genuine  Sources  of  Information  efiabljhed  by  tbiuonc.rrent  lefiimony  of  the  mfi  celebrated 
v J Writers  ; and  collated  with 

©tictinal  s^anufeuprs  ann  IRecortJ.s 

In  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY,  GAZETTES,  STATE  PAPERS, 

and  other  official  Documents. 

THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  LATE  WAR, 

So  eminently  glorious  to  rhe 

Army  and  Navy  of  Great  Britain  ; 

With  all  the  attendant  VICTORIES  of  Howe,  Duncan,  Nelfin,  Sc.  Vincent, 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  other  gallant Nav^l  Commanders; 

‘Together  with 

The  Military  Prowefs  difplayed  by  Abercnmhy,  Hutcbinfon,  Cornwallis,  Harris,  Sect  which 
1 has  immortalized  the  National  Courage  of  Englilhmen;  lhall  be 
faithfully  regiftered  in  this 

authentic  chronicle, 

W'th  all  the  Care,  Circumfpeaion,  and  Impartiality  due  to  their  Importance,  whilft  the  Domsfcc 
W Events  of  the  Empire  will  meet  the  moll  circumftimtial  and  impartial  Detail. 

To  a War'  every  Endeavour  (hall  be  exerted  to  render  this  Performance 

A MOST  COMPLETE 

Hiftory  of  the  Bntifh  Empire. 

By  GEORGE  COURTNEY  LYTTLETON,  Efq. 

To  accommodate  the  Admirers  of  Elegant  Printing  and  Superior  Embelli/hmenta 

v A FINE  EDITION 

Is  printed  on  the  belt  Wove  Vellum  Paper,  with  Proof  ImpreffionJ  of  the  Plates, 

' * and  elegant  Vignette  Title  Pages. 

Price  One  Shilling  ench  Number, 

The 'Whole  of  this  Hiftory,  which  includes  every  Event  from  the  Landing  of  Julius  Cmfar 
to  the  War  of  1803,  is  juft  printed  oft',  and  may  be  had  in  izo  Numbers,  Price  6d.  each, 
or  by  one  or  more  weekly,  or  in  Three  Volumes,  hapdfomely  bound  m Calf, 
and  lettered,  3I.  18s,  m 


Lyttleton’s  Hiftory  of  England. 

In  Order  to  render  this  Work  as  complete  ns  pofible,  the  Author  lias  juft  publijhcd,- 

Price  ONE  SHILLING, 

, DEDICATED  to  His  Royal  Highnefs  GEORGE  PRINCE  of  WALE?, 

fllluftrated  with  an  Engraving  of  the  DEATH  of  LORD  KILWARDEN.  in  the  late  Riot  at 
Dublin  ; and  a Ariking  LIKENESS  of  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,] 

NUMBER  I.  of 

A Continuation  to  the  Hijlory  of  England, 

From  the  COMMENCEMENT  of  HOSTILITIES  in 

1803. 

Contammg  an  IMPARTIAL  REGISTER  of  whatever  relates  to  She  United  Kingdom  under 
the  following  Heads  Politics,  Foreign  and  Domefiic  j Histovy,  Int,r-al  and  Colonial: 
tarhvnentary  Proceedings;  Literature;  Biography;  Naval  and  Military  A ftirs ; Philofophy 

C^l^LE^MObkSTfMEt™'"1  “ *****  W 

By  GEORGE  COURTNEY  LYTTLETON,  Efr,. 

Each  Number  fliall  contain  at  leaft  , ne  e'eganr  Engraving,  and  many  oh  then,  .wo,  fromo-iginal 
D.  swings  or  Paintings  by  eminent  Artifts,  delineating  the  moil  ftrikinj  Military  Occurrer...  s : 
Naval  Actions ; Plans  of  ..Fortifications ; Views  of  Ha  boors*  Portraits  or  gallant  C mmat.ders 
eminent  Statefinen,  an $3  o:hcr  diftingu  fhed  Characters,  See,  &c. 

This  Volume  may  form  a Jiftintf  Work  and  wili  be  found  a mo  ft  ufeful,  inftruftive,  and  er.ier- 
tanmg  Produflion,  to  th  fe  who  have  not  honoured  the  former  p.,rt  of  the  Hiftory,  by  enrolling 
their  names  among  the  Subfcribers.  . S 

A SUPERIOR  EDITION  is  printed,  "rice  Two  Shillings  each  Number, 
uniting  every  Ad  van  age  of  Elegant  Printing,  and  fine  Vellum  wive  Paper,  hot-p:efted  ; the  EmleU 
li/hmeuts,  1’rcof  Imp^effnns  of  the  Plates , tarjfome  Vignette  Title  Page,  and  the  Maps,  Plans,  Chart', 
&c.  handfomcly  coloured. 
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COLLINGWOOD's  LIFE  OF  NELSON. 


In  Qne  Volume  Twelves,  Price '2s.  fewed, 

Embelliftied  with,  t.  A Portrait  cf  bis  Lord /l  ip  ; 0.  An  exalt  Reprefentatien  oj  .he  Grand  Funeral  Car; 
3;  The  Manner  of  lying  in  State  at  Greenwich  ; Reprefcntati  >n  of  the  Emblems  whicn  decorated 
his  Lordlhip’s  Coffin  ; 5.  Interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  fined  up  for  the  Funeral.] 

Anecdotes  of  the  late  Lord  Vij count  Nelson  ; 

, With  Copious  Accounts  of  the 

THREE  GREAT  VICTORIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVAL  HERO, 

y VIZ. 

The  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar; 

An  authentic  Account  of  his  Death  in  the  Hour  of  Victory  ; and  the  Landing  of  the 

Body  at  Greenwich  ; 

THE  PROCESSION; 

Pj  Water  to  Whitehall,  and  front  thtnee  to  St.  Paul’s ; the  Ceremonial  cf  the  Funeral  Ohfequits ; the 
Service,  Anthems,  and  other  Solemnities  within  the  Cathedral , at  the  awful  Hour  of  Interment, 
This  Pocket  Volume  is  executed  in  a Manner  tyotthy  a Place  in  the  Libraries  of  all  thole  who  wife 
to  tranfmic  to  Pofterity  a prat,  elegant,  and  authentic  Narrative  of  the  greatell  Naval  Tranfac- 
t ons  that  eifer  adorned  the  page  of  Hiftory,’  and  add  one  fmall  Tribute  to  the  Name  of — The 
IMMORTAL  NELSON. 

By  ADAM  C OLLI N G WOOD,  Efq. 


HUGHSON’s 

* f ) | - - _ 

DESCRIPTION  OF  LONDON, 

And  a Circumference  of  Thirty  Miles , 

Erabcllifhed  with  a beautiful  Scries  nf  Engravings,  from  Original  Drawings, 
delineating  ex  i t Reprefentations  of  the  mod  celebrated  Public  Buildings, 
Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  Views  of  Towns,  Antiquities,  &c. 

DEDICATED  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 


No.  t.  Price  only  Six-Pence, 

• 

iT.belLilhcd  with  an  elegant  emblematical  Frontispiece,  from  an  Original 
Drawing,  by  Corbould,  engraved  in  the  fird  Stile  by  C.  Warren  ; 
and  a drilling  PORTRAIT  of  HIS  MAJESTY, 

The  fucceedihg  Numbers  to  be  printed  JPeeliy,  of 

A NEW  WORK, 

DENOMINATED 

LON  » ON; 

Being  an  accurate  and  faithful 

Hijlory  and  Defcription  of  the 

BRITISH  METROPOLIS 

AND  ITS  " 

Neighbourhood,  to  the  Extent  of  Thirty  Miles. 

jfrom  an  actual  perambulation, 


By  DAVID  HIJGHSON,  LL,  D. 


A FINE  EDITION 

WHlbe  printed  on  Vsllum  Wove  Paper,  hot-preffed,  with  Proof  Impreflions  of  the  Plates 
•and  elegantly  engraved  Vignette  Title-Pages,  Price-One  Shilling  dach  Number.  1 

•%  In  rhis  Edition,  the  Plans  of  Public  Bui  dir.gs,  Maps,  &c.  will  i;e  finely  coloured, 
which,  with  the  Superb  fcgravings,  and  the  Elegance  of  the  Types,  blended  with 
the  fuperior  Quality  of  tmPapcr,  will  make  it  the  mod  fplesdid  Woik  on  this 
Subject  ever  fubmitted  to  Public  Approbation. 


_ . . THIS  faithful  and  accurate! 

Bejcription  of  London  and  its  Vicinity , 

T°  THE  ^TENT  OF  THIRTY  MILTS, 

ftjte  ofve,riMMtrrs°oVr  s.tdse  3 j?  the  «*«*  iw,  <*. , 

T^ce  and  the  Police  ‘ “ ^ COm* 

i£fc “ not mctt the 

Amm,?r Numbcr5  in  O£lavo’  and  a 

A Lift  of  Subfcnbers  will  be  printed  Id  the  Laft  Number. 


just  published  — twelfth  edition, 

(r  ^T°-  I*  f>rice  Six  Pence, 

?£AriTAL  Portrait  «/ Mr.  J.  C.  Schnebbelie, 
d 1 beaullM  Representation  of  the  Albany  hotel,  Piccadilly,) 

OF  THE 


HOUSEKEEPER'S  INSTRUCTOR; 

on,  universal 

F^AMllLY  COOK. 

. Beme  a {“.11  and  c,ear  Difplay  of  the  Art  of  Cookery  in  all  its  Branches.— Contaio- 
>ng  proper  Directions  for  dressing  all  Kinds  of  Butcher's  Meat,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish, 
Ihe ^ Method  of  preparing  all  the  Varieties  of  Soups,  Hashes,  and  Made  Dilhes. 
he  whole  Art  of  confectionery,  Pick  Ping,  Preserving,  &c — The  making  and 
eeping  in  Perfection  British  Wines;  and  Proper  Rules  for  Brewing  Malt  Liquor, 
for  large  or  fmall  Families.  8 liquor, 


TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED; 

The  Complete  Art  of  Carving, 

illustrated  with  2.3  engravings, 

Explaining,  by  proptr  Reference i,  the  Manner  in  -which  Yeung  Practitioner:  may 
acquit  themselves  at  Fable  -with  Elegance  and  Eaie. 

Alfo,  Bills  of  Fare  .for  every  Month  in  the  Year. — The  Manner  of  decorating 
a Table,  displayed  by  Copper-Plates. — Directions  for  Marketing. — Observations"6n 
Culinary  Poisons,  and  The  Management  of  the  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden. 

By  W.  A.  H E N D E 11SON. 

©0©COC«*>O0C0  oooo  oooooooooooooooooooo 

CORRECTED,  REVISED,  AND  CONSIDERABLY  IMPROVED 

By  every  modern  Addition  and  Variation  in  the  Art 

By  JACOB  CHRISTOPHER  SCHNEBBELIE, 

LATE  APPRENTICE  TO  MESSRS.  TUPP  AND  P EU RY , OxJord-JlrCct  \ 
afterwards  cook  at  melun’s  hotel,  bath;  and  now  <jf 
MARTELLl’s,  THE  ALBANY  LONDON. 


This  Work  may  be  had  complete  in  Twelve  Humbert, 
Price  6d.  ea.ch  or  7s.  neatly  bound. 
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